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CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  Sm  TOU  BECAME  A  OBEAT  PEBSONAGE. 

Sm  Thomas  Bandolph  had  lived  a  somewhat  stormy 
life  duiing  the  earliest  half  of  his  career.  He  had  gone 
tliTOB^  what  the  French  called  a  jeunaae  oragtfuae ; 
nothing  very  bad  had  ever  been  laid  to  his  charge ;  but 
he  had  been  adventurous,  unsettled,  a  roamer  about 
the  world  even  after  the  period  at  which  youthful  ex- 
travagances cease.  Nobody  ever  knew  when  or  where 
he  might  appear.  He  set  ofT  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  earth  at  a  day's  notice,  sometimes  on  pretext  of 
sport,  sometimes  on  do  pretext  at  all,  and  re-appeared 
again  as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  gone  away.  He  had 
run  out  bis  fortune  by  these  and  other  extravagances, 
and  was  at  forty  in  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
positiona  in  which  a  man  can  find  himself,  with  the 
external  appearance  of  large  estates  and  an  established 
and  important  position,  but  in  reality  with  scarcely  any 
income  at  all,  just  enough  to  satisfy  the  mortgagees,  and 
leave  himself  a  pittance  not  much  more  than  the  wages 
of  a  gamekeeper.  If  his  aunt.  Lady  Bandolph,  had  not 
been  so  good  to  him  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  could 
have  existed  at  all,  and  when  the  heiress,  whom  an 
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eccentric  will  had  coDsigned  to  ber  chatge,  fell  in  his 
w&j,  all  her  friends  concluded  as  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  Sir  Tom  would  jump  at  this  extraordinary  windfall, 
this  gift  of  a  too  kind  Providence,  which  sometimea 
will  care  for  a  prodigal  in  a  way  which  he  is  quite 
unworthy  of,  while  leaving  the  righteous  man  to  stru^le 
on  unaided.  But  for  some  time  it  appeared  as  if  society 
for  once  was  out  in  its  reckoning.  Sir  Tom  did  not 
pounce  upon  the  heiress.  He  was  a  person  of  very 
independent  mind,  and  there  were  some  who  thought 
he  was  happier  in  his  untrammelled  poverty,  doing  what 
he  pleased,  than  he  ever  had  been  as  a  great  proprietor. 
Even  when  it  became  apparent  to  the  wise  and  far- 
seeing  that  little  Miss  Trevor  was  only  waiting  till  his 
handkerchief  was  thrown  at  her  to  become  the  happiest 
of  women,  still  he  did  nothing.  He  exasperated  hia 
kind  auut,  he  made  all  Ma  friends  indignant,  and  what 
was  more,  he  exposed  the  young  heiress  hourly  to  many 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  class,  from  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  herself  sprang ;  and  it  was  not 
until  she  was  driven  nearly  desperate  by  those  attempts 
that  Sir  Tom  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
moved,  it  was  thought,  more  by  a  half-fatberly  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  her,  than  either  by  love  or  desire  of 
wealth,  took  her  to  himself,  and  made  her  his  wife,  to 
the  great  and  grateful  satisfaction  of  the  girl  herself, 
whose  strange  upbringing  and  brief  introduction  into  a 
higher  sphere  had  spoiled  her  for  that  homely  country- 
town  existence  in  which  every  woman  flattered  and 
every  man  made  love  to  her. 

Whether  Lucy  Trevor  was  in  love  with  liim  was 
as  uncertain  as  whether  he  was  in  love  with  her.  So 
far  as  any  one  knew  neither  one  nor  the  other  had 
asked  themselves  this  question.     She  had,  as  it  were, 
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throvo  heiself  into  his  arms  in  sndden  del%ht  and 
relief  of  mind  when  he  appeared  and  saved  her  from 
her  snitora ;  while  be  had  received  her  tenderly  when 
she  did  l^ia,  out  of  kindness  and  pleasure  in  her  genuine, 
half-childish  appreciation  of  him.  There  were,  of  course, 
people  who  said  that  Lucy  had  been  violently  in  love 
with  Sir  Tom,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  her  money  hom  the  first  moment  he  saw  her ; 
but  neither  of  these  things  was  true.  They  married 
with  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  and  ease  of  mind 
than  many  people  do  who  are  very  much  in  love, 
for  they  had  mutual  faith  in  each  other,  and  felt  a 
mutual  repose  and  satisfaction  in  their  union.  Each 
supplied  something  the  other  wanted.  Lucy  obtained 
a  secure  and  settled  home,  a  protector  and  ever  kind 
and  genial  guardian,  while  Sir  Tom  got  not  only  a  good 
and  dutiful  and  pleasant  companion,  with  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  good-nature  and  good  looks, — all  of  which 
gifts  he  prized  highly, — but  at  the  same  tdme  the  control 
of  a  great  fortune,  and  money  enoT^  at  once  to  clear 
his  estates  and  restore  him  to  his  position  as  a  great 
landowner. 

There  were  very  peculiar  conditions  attached  to  the 
great  fortune,  but  to  these  for  the  momeot  he  paid  very 
little  heed,  considering  them  as  fantastic  follies  not 
worth  ^.tiinlfing  about,  which  were  never  likely  to  be- 
come difBculties  in  his  way.  The  advantage  he  derived 
from  the  marriage  was  enormous.  All  at  once,  at  a 
bound,  it  restored  him  to  what  he  had  lost,  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  property,  which  had  been  not  more 
than  nominally  his  for  so  many  years,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  of  weight  and  importance,  whose  opinion 
told  with  all  his  neighbours  and  tiie  county  generally, 
as  did  those  of  few  others  in  the  district. 
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Sir  Tom,  the  wanderer,  had  not  been  thought  yery 
highly  of  in  his  younger  days.  He  had  been  called 
wild.  He  had  been  thoi^ht  untrustworthy,  a  fellow 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  who  had  do  solidity 
in  him.  But  when  the  mortgages  were  all  paid  off, 
and  the  old  hall  restored,  and  Sir  Thomas  Eandolph 
came  to  settle  down  at  home,  with  his  pretty  little  wife, 
and  an  establishment  quite  worthy  of  his  name,  the 
county  discovered  in  a  day,  almost  in  a  moment,  that 
he  was  very  much  improved.  He  had  always  been 
clever  enou^,  they  said,  for  anything,  and  now  that  he 
had  sown  his  wild  oats  and  learned  how  to  conduct 
himself,  and  attained  an  age  when  follies  are  naturally 
over,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  sot  he  received 
with  open  arms.  Such  a  man  had  a  great  many  more 
experiences,  the  county  thought  with  a  certain  pride, 
than  other  men  who  bad  sown  no  wild  oats,  and  had 
never  gone  farther  afield  than  the  recognised  round  of 
European  cities.  Sir  Tom  had  been  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  he  had  travelled  in  America 
long  before  it  became  fashionable  to  do  so,  and  even 
had  been  in  AMca  while  it  was  as  yet  untrod  by  any 
white  foot  but  that  of  a  missionary.  And  it  was 
whispered  that  in  the  days  when  he  was  "  wild  "  he  had 
penetrated  into  regions  nearer  at  hand,  but  more  obscure 
and  myateriooa  even  than  Africa.  AU  this  made  the 
county  think  more  of  him  now  when  he  appeared  staid 
yet  genial,  in  the  fulness  of  manhood,  with  a  crisp 
brown  beard  and  a  few  gray  hairs  about  his  temples 
mingled  with  his  abundant  locks,  and  that  capability  of 
paying  his  way  which  is  dear  to  every  well-regulated 
community.  But  for  this  last  particular  the  county 
would  not  have  been  so  tolerant,  nay  almost  pleased, 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  "  wild."     They  saw  all 
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Ma  qualities  in  the  halo  that  surrounded  the  newly- 
decorated  haU,  the  liberated  farms,  the  lands  upon  which 
no  creditor  had  now  any  claim.  He  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  district  when  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  was  elected  for  the  county  almost  without 
oppoaidon,  he,  at  whom  all  the  sober  people  had  shaken 
their  heads  only  a  few  years  before.  The  very  name 
of  "  Sir  Tom,"  which  had  been  given  rather  contemptu- 
ously to  denote  a  somewhat  careless  fellow,  who  minded 
nothing,  became  all  at  once  the  sign  of  popular  omit^ 
and  kindness.  And  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  gain 
votes  for  him  by  any  canvassing  tricks,  this  nune  of  his 
would  have  carried  away  all  objections.  "  Sir  Tom !" 
it  established  a  sort  of  affectionate  relationship  at  once 
between  him  and  his  constituency.  The  people  felt 
that  they  hod  known  him  all  his  life,  and  had  always 
called  biin  by  his  ChristiaD  name. 

Lady  Bandolph  was  much  excited  and  delighted 
with  her  husband's  success.  She  canvassed  for  him  in 
8  modest  way,  making  herself  pleasant  to  the  wives  of 
his  supporters  in  a  unique  manner  of  her  own  which 
was  not  perhaps  quite  dignified  considering  her  position, 
but  yet  was  found  very  captivating  by  those  good 
women.  She  did  not  condescend  to  them  as  other 
titled  ladies  do,  but  she  took  their  advice  about  her 
baby,  and  how  he  was  to  be  manned,  with  a  pretty 
humility  which  made  her  irresistible.  They  all  felt  an 
individual  interest  tiienceforword  in  the  heii  of  the 
Buidolphs,  OS  if  they  had  some  personal  concern  in 
him ;  and  Lady  Randolph's  gentle  accost,  and  the  pretty 
blush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  way  of  speaking  to  them 
all,  "  as  if  they  were  just  as  good  as  die  was,"  had  a 
wonderful  effect  When  she  received  him  in  the  hotel 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  his  party,  as  soon  as 
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the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  Sir  Tom,  coming 
in  flushed  with  applauses  and  victory,  took  his  wife 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  I  owe  this  to  you,  as 
well  as  BO  much  else,  Lucy,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  don't  Bay  that !  when  you  know  I  don't 
undeistand  much,  and  never  can  do  anything ;  but  I 
am  so  glad,  nobody  could  bo  more  glad,"  said  Lucy, 
little  Tom  had  been  brought  in,  too,  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  and  crowed  and  clapped  his  fat  little  baby 
hands  for  his  father ;  and  when  his  mother  took 
him  and  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  from  which 
hei  husband  was  speaking  an  impromptu  address 
to  his  new  constituents,  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
not  suspectii^  tiiat  she  would  be  seen,  the  cheers 
and  outcries  ran  into  an  uproar  of  applaitse.  "  Three 
cheers  for  my  lady  and  the  baby,"  the  crowd  shouted 
at  the  top  of  its  many  voices;  and  Lucy,  blush- 
ing and  smiling  and  crying  with  pleasure,  instead 
of  shrinking  away  as  everybody  feared  she  would  do, 
stood  up  in  her  modest,  pretty  youthfuloess,  shy,  but 
full  of  sense  and  courage,  and  held  up  the  child,  who 
staied  at  them  all  solemnly  with  big  blue  eyes,  and, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  again  patted  his  fat 
little  hands  together,  an  action  which  put  the  multitude 
beside  itself  with  delight  Sir  Tom's  speech  did  not 
make  nearly  so  much  impression  as  the  baby's  "  patU- 
cake,"  Every  man  in  the  crowd,  not  to  say  every 
woman,  and  with  still  more  reason  every  child,  clapped 
his  or  her  hands  too,  and  shouted  and  latched  and 
horrahed. 

The  incident  of  t^e  baby's  appearance  before  the 
public,  and  the  early  success  he  had  gained — the 
earliest  on  record,  the  newspapers  said — made  quite  a 
sensation  throughout  the  county,  and  made  Faiafield 
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famous  for  a  week.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  first  newspaper  in  the  world.  It  ap- 
peared in  lai^e  headlinea  in  the  placards  under  such 
titles  as  "  A  Baby  in  Politics,"  "  The  Nursery  and  the 
Hastings,"  and  such  like.  As  for  the  little  hero  of 
the  moment,  he  was  handed  down  to  his  anzions 
nxuse  jnst  as  symptoms  of  a  whimper  of  fear  at  the 
alarming  tumnlt  outside  b^an  to  appear  about  the 
comeis  of  his  month.  "  For  heaven's  sake  take  him 
away ;  he  mustn't  cry,  or  he  will  spoil  all,"  said  the 
diairman  of  Sir  Tom's  committee.  And  the  young 
mother,  disappearing  too  into  the  room  behind,  sat 
down  in  a  great  chair  behind  their  backs,  and  cried  to 
relieve  her  feelings.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  day. 
If  Sir  Tom  had  not  been  the  thoroughly  good-humoured 
man  he  was,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  objected 
to  Uie  interruption  thus  made  in  his  speech,  whidi  was 
altogether  lost  in  the  tumult  of  delight  which  followed 
his  sou's  appearance.  But  as  a  matter  of  &ct  he  was 
aa  much  delighted  as  any  one,  and  proud  as  man  conld 
be  of  his  pretty  little  wife  and  bis  splendid  boy. 
He  tocJE  "  the  little  heggta,"  as  he  called  him,  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  the  mother  again,  soothing  and  laugh- 
ing at  her  in  the  tender,  kindly,  fatherly  way  which 
had  won  Lucy. 

"  It  is  you  who  have  got  the  seat,"  he  said ;  "  I 
vote  that  yon  go  and  sit  in  it,  Lady  Eandolph.  You 
are  a  bom  l^islator,  and  your  son  is  a  favourite  of 
the  public,  whereas  I  am  only  an  old  fogey." 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  Lucy  said,  lifting  her  simple  eyes  to 
his  with  a  mist  of  happiness  in  tbem.  She  was 
accustomed  to  his  nonsense.  She  never  said  anything 
more  tiian  "  Oh,  Tom ! "  and  indeed  it  was  not  very 
long  since  she  had  given  up  the  title  and  ceased  to 
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say  "  Oh,  Sir  Tom  ! "  which  seemed  somehow  to  come 
more  natural  It  was  what  she  had  said  when  he 
came  suddenly  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  her  early 
embarrassments  and  troubles ;  when  the  cry  of  relief 
and  delight  with  which  she  turned  to  him,  uttering  in 
her  surprise  that  title  of  familiarity,  "  Oh,  Sir  Tom  !" 
had  signified  first  to  her  middle-t^ed  hero,  with  the 
most  flattering  simplicity  and  completeness,  that  he 
had  won  the  girl's  pure  and  inexperienced  heart 

There  was  no  happier  evening  in  their  lives  than 
this,  when,  after  all  the  commotion,  threatenings  of  the 
ecstatic  crowd  to  take  the  horses  from  their  carriage, 
and  other  follies,  they  got  ofT  at  last  together  and  drove 
home  tiirough  roads  that  wound  among  the  autumn 
fields,  on  some  of  which  the  golden  sheaves  were  still 
standing  in  the  sunshina  Sir  Tom  held  Lucy's  hand 
io  his  own.  He  had  told  hei  a  dozen  times  over  that 
he  owed  it  all  to  her. 

"  You  have  made  me  rich,  and  you  have  made  me 
happy,"  he  said,  "  though  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  you  are  only  a  little  girL  If  there  is  any 
good  to  come  out  of  me,  it  will  aU  be  to  your  credit, 
Lucy.  They  say  in  story  books  that  a  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  so  much  to  his  wife,  but  I  am  not 
the  least  ashamed." 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  she  said,  "  how  can  you  talk  so 
much  nonsense,"  with  a  laugh,  and  the  t«aT8  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  always  did  talk  nonsense,"  he  said ;  "  that  was 
why  you  got  to  like  me.  But  this  is  excellent  sense 
and  quite  trua  And  that  little  be^$^ ;  I  am  owing 
you  for  him,  too.  There  is  no  end  to  my  indebted- 
ness. When  they  put  the  return  in  the  papers  it 
should  be  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  etc.,  returned  as  re- 
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preeentative  of  his  wife,  Lucy,  a  litUe  woman  worth  as 
mnch  as  any  county  in  England." 

"  0,  Sir  Tom,"  Lucy  cried. 

"  Well,  80  yoQ  are,  my  dear,"  he  said,  composedly. 
"  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  &ct,  yon  know,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it  at  all" 

For  the  truth  was  that  she  was  bo  rich  as  to  hare 
been  called  the  greatest  heiress  in  England  in  her 
day. 


CHAPTER   IL 


YouNO  Lady  Eandolpb  had  herself  been  much 
changed  by  the  progress  of  these  years.  Marriage  is 
always  the  great  touchstone  of  character  at  least  wiUi 
women ;  but  in  her  case  the  diange  from  a  troubled 
and  premature  independence,  full  of  responsibilitiea 
and  an  extremely  dif&cult  and  arduous  duty,  to  the 
protection  and  calm  of  early  married  life,  in  which 
everytiiing  was  done  for  her,  and  all  her  burdens  taken 
from  her  shoulders,  rather  arrested  than  aided  in  the 
development  of  her  character.  She  had  Lived  six 
months  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Kandolph  after  her 
father's  death ;  but  those  six  months  had  been  all  she 
knew  of  the  larger  existence  of  the  wealthy  and  great. 
All  she  knew — and  even  in  that  short  period  she  had 
learned  leas  than  she  might  have  been  expected  to  learn ; 
for  Lucy  had  not  been  introduced  into  society,  partly 
on  account  of  her  very  youthful  age,  and  partly  because 
she  was  still  in  mourning,  so  that  her  acq^uaintance 
with  life  on  the  higher  line  consisted  meidy  in  a  know- 
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ledge  of  certain  simple  luxuiies,  of  lai^er  rooms  and 
ptettier  furniture,  and  moie  careful  service  than  in  her 
natural  coDdition.  And  by  birth  ehe  belonged  to  the 
class  of  email  townsfolk  who  are  nobody,  and  whose 
gentility  is  more  af^>aUing  than  tbeir  homeliness.  So 
that  when  she  came  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Bandolph's  wife 
and  a  great  lady,  not  merely  the  ward  of  an  important 
personage, but  herself  occupying  that  position,  the  change 
was  so  wonderful  that  it  required  all  Lucy's  mental 
resoorces  to  encounter  and  accustom  herself  to  it. 

Sir  Tom  was  the  kindest  of  middle-^ed  husbands. 
If  be  did  not  adore  his  young  wife  with  the  fervour  of 
passion,  he  bad  a  sincere  affection  for  her,  and  the 
wannest  desire  to  make  her  happy.  She  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  him,  she  had  changed  his  position  im- 
apeakably,  and  he  was  fully  determined  that  no  lady 
in  England  should  have  more  observance,  more  honour 
and  luxury,  and  what  was  better,  more  happiness,  than 
the  little  girl  who  had  made  a  man  of  him.  There 
had  always  been  a  sweet  and  serious  simplicity  about 
her,  an  air  of  good  sense  and  reasonableness,  which 
had  attracted  everybody  whose  opinion  was  worth 
haAdng  to  Lacy;  but  she  was  neither  beautiful  nor 
clever.  She  had  been  so  brought  up  that,  though  she 
was  not  badly  educated,  she  had  no  accomplishments, 
and  not  more  knowledge  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
ordinary  schoolgirl.  The  farthest  extent  of  her  mild 
experiences  was  Sloane  Street  and  Oadogau  Place :  and 
there  were  people  who  thoi^ht  it  impossible  that  Sir 
Tom,  who  had  been  everywhere,  and  run  through  the 
entire  gamut  of  pleasures  and  adventures,  should  find 
anything  interesting  in  this  bread-and-butter  girl, 
whom,  of  course,  it  was  his  duty  to  marry,  and  having 
manied  to  be  kind  to.     But  when  be  found  himself 
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fiet  down  in  an  Englieb  oomitiy  house  with  this  little 
piece  of  simplicity  opposite  to  him,  what  would  he  do, 
the  sympathising  spectators  said  ?  Eren  his  kind 
aunt,  who  felt  that  she  had  biooght  about  the  marriage, 
and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  fully  int^ided  it 
{torn  the  first,  though  she  herself  liked  Lucy,  hod  a 
little  terror  in  her  soul  as  she  asked  herself  the  same 
question.  He  would  fill  the  bouse  with  company  and 
get  over  it  in  that  way,  was  what  the  moat  kind  and 
moderate  people  thought.  But  Sir  Tom  laughed  at  all 
their  prognostications.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  had 
never  known  before  how  pretty  it  was  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  seen  nothing,  when  these  defects  were  con- 
joined with  intelligence  and  delight^  curiosity  and 
never-failing  iaterest.  He  declared  that  be  bad  never 
truly  enjoyed  his  own  adventiires  and  experiences  as  he 
did  when  he  told  them  over  to  his  young  wife.  You 
may  be  sure  there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not 
adapted  for  Lucy's  ears :  but  these  Sir  Tom  left  rehgi- 
onsly  away  in  the  background.  He  had  been  a  care- 
less liver  no  doubt,  like  so  many  men,  but  he  would 
rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand,  as  the  Scripture 
bids,  than  have  soiled  Lucy's  white  soul  with  an  idea,  or 
an  imt^e,  that  was  unworthy  of  her.  She  knew  him 
under  all  sorts  of  aspects,  but  not  one  that  was  eviL 
Their  solitary  evenings  together  were  to  her  more 
delightful  than  any  play,  and  to  him  nearly  as  delightful 
When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  cold  shut  out,  she 
would  wait  his  appearance  in  the  inner  drawiug-room, 
which  she  had  chosen  for  her  special  abode,  with  some 
of  the  homely  cares  that  had  been  natural  to  her 
former  condition,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  fire,  taking 
pride  in  making  Ma  coffee  for  him,  and  a  hundred  little 
attentions.     "  Now  b^in,"  she  would  say,  recalling 
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with  a  child's  ef^r  interest  and  earnest  recollection  the 
point  at  which  he  had  left  o£C  This  was  the  greater  part 
of  Lucy's  education.  She  travelled  with  him  through 
very  distant  regions,  and  went  through  all  kinds  of 
adventure. 

And  in  the  season  they  went  to  London,  where  she 
made  her  appearance  in  society,  not  perhaps  with  iclat, 
but  with  a.  modest  composure  which  delighted  him.  She 
understood  then,  for  the  fiiat  time,  what  it  was  to  be 
rich,  and  was  amused  and  pleased — amused  above  all 
by  tho  position  which  she  occupied  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  People  said  it  would  turn  the  little  crea- 
ture's head,  but  it  never  even  disturbed  her  imagination. 
She  took  it  with  a  calm  that  was  extraordinary.  Thus 
her  education  ptt^ressed,  and  Lucy  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  it,  with  learning  her  husband  and  her  life 
and  the  world,  that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
responsibilities  which  onco  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
her.  When  now  and  then  they  occurred  to  her  and 
she  made  some  passing  reference  to  them,  there  were 
BO  many  other  things  to  do  that  she  foi^t  again — for- 
got everything  except  to  be  happy  and  learn  and  see, 
as  she  had  now  so  many  ways  of  doing.  She  forgot 
herself  altogether,  and  everytiiing  that  had  been  hers, 
not  in  excitement,  but  in  the  soft  absorbing  influence 
of  her  new  life,  which  drew  her  away  into  endless 
novelties  and  occupations,  such  as  were,  indeed,  duties 
and  necessities  of  her  altered  sphere. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  her  marriage,  when  she  had  only  Sir  Tom  to  think 
of,  you  may  suppose  what  it  was  when  the  baby  came, 
to  add  a  hundredfold  to  the  interests  of  her  existence. 
Everything  else  in  life,  it  may  be  believed,  dwindled 
into  notiiing  in  comparison  with  this  boy  of  boys — this 
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wooderfal  infant.  There  had  uever  been  one  in  the 
world  like  him  it  is  nnnecessary  to  say :  and  everything 
was  80  novel  to  her,  and  she  felt  the  importance  of 
being  little  Tom's  mother  so  deeply,  that  her  mind  was 
quite  carried  avay  from  all  other  thonghta.  She  grew 
almost  beautiful  in  the  li^t  of  this  new  addition  to  her 
happiness.  And  how  happy  she  was  I  The  child  grew 
and  throve.  He  was  a  splendid  boy.  His  mother  did 
not  sing  litanies  in  his  praise  in  public,  for  her  good 
sense  never  forsook  her :  but  his  little  being  seemed  to 
fill  up  her  life  like  a  new  stream  flowing  into  it,  and 
she  expanded  in  life,  in  thought,  and  in  understanding. 
She  began  to  see  a  reason  for  her  own  position,  and  to 
believe  in  it^  and  take  it  seriously.  She  was  a  great 
lady,  Uie  first  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  felt  tiiat, 
as  little  Tom's  mother,  it  was  natural  and  befitting  that 
she  should  be  so.  She  began  to  be  sensible  of  ambi- 
tion within  herself,  as  well  as  something  that  felt  like 
pride.  It  was  so  little  like  ordinary  pride,  however, 
that  Lucy  was  sorry  for  everybody  who  had  not  all  the 
noble  surroundings  which  she  b^an  to  enjoy.  She 
would  have  liked  Uiat  every  child  should  have  a 
nmsery  like  little  Tom's,  and  every  mother  the  same 
prospects  for  her  infant,  and  was  charitable  and  tender 
beyond  measure  to  all  the  mothers  and  children  within 
reach  on  little  Tom's  account,  which  was  an  extravar 
gance  wluch,her  husband  did  not  grudge,  but  liked  and 
encouraged,  knowing  the  sentiment  &om  which  it  sprang. 
It  was  with  no  view  to  popularity  that  the  pair  thus 
endeavoured  to  diffuse  happiness  about  them,  being  so 
happy  themselves ;  but  it  answered  the  same  purpose, 
and  their  popularity  was  great. 

When  the  county  conferred  the  highest  honour  in 
its  power  apon  Sir  Tom,  his  immediate  neighbours  in 
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the  villages  about  took  the  honour  as  their  own,  and 
rejoiced  aa,  even  at  a  majority  or  a  marriage,  they 
had  never  rejoiced  before,  for  so  kind  a  landlord,  so 
universal  a  Mend,  had  never  been. 

The  villages  were  model  villages  on  the  Bandolph 
lands.  Sir  Tom  and  his  yonng  wife  had  gone  into 
every  detail  about  the  labourers'  cottages  with  as  much 
interest  as  if  they  had  themselves  meant  to  live  in  one 
of  them.  There  were  no  such  trim  gardens  or  bright 
fiower-beds  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  it  was  well  for 
the  people  that  the  Kector  of  the  parish  was  judi- 
cious, and  kept  Lady  Eandolph's  charities  within 
bounds.  There  had  been  no  small  amount  of  poverty 
and  distress  among  these  rustics  when  the  Squire  was 
poor  and  absent,  when  they  lived  in  tmnbledown  old 
houses,  which  nobody  took  any  interest  in,  and  where 
neither  decency  nor  comfort  was  considered ;  but  now 
little  industries  sprang  up  and  prospered,  and  the  whole 
landscape  smiled.  A  wise  landlord  with  unlimited 
sway  over  his  neighbourhood  and  no  rivals  in  the  field 
can  do  so  much  to  increase  the  comfort  of  everybody 
about  him  ;  and  such  a  small  matter  can  make  a  poor 
household  comfortable.  Political  economists,  no  doubt, 
say  it  is  demoralising :  but  when  it  made  Lucy  happy 
and  the  poor  women  happy,  how  could  Sir  Tom  step 
in  and  arrest  the  genial  bounty  1  He  gave  the  Bector 
a  hint  to  see  that  she  did  not  go  too  far,  .and  walked 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looked  on. 
All  this  amused  him  greatly;  even  the  little  ingratitudes 
she  met  with,  which  went  to  Lucy's  heart,  made  her 
husband  laugh.  It  pleased  his  satirical  vein  to  see 
how  human  nature  displayed  itself,  and  the  black  sheep 
appeared  among  the  white  even  in  a  model  village. 
But  as  for  Lucy,  though  she  would  sometimes  cry  over 
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these  spots  upon  the  general  goodness,  it  satisfied  every 
wish  of  her  heart  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  for  the 
cottagers.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  stand  so  much  in 
awe  of  hei  as  they  onght  to  have  done,  hat  they  brought 
all  their  troubles  to  bei  witii  the  most  perfect  and 
undoubting  confidence. 

All  this  time,  hovevei,  Lucy,  following  the  dictates 
of  her  own  heart,  and  using  what  after  all  was  only  a 
little  romiing  over  of  her  great  wealth  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  the  people  round,  was  neglecting  what  she 
bad  once  thought  the  great  daty  of  her  life  as  entirely 
as  if  she  bad  been  the  most  selfish  of  worldly  women. 
Her  life  had  been  so  entirely  changed — swung,  as  one 
might  say,  out  of  one  orbit  into  another — that  the  bur- 
dens of  the  former  existence  seemed  to  have  been  talcen 
&Dm  her  shoulders  along  with  ita  habits  and  external  cir- 
cuinatances.  Her  husband  thought  of  these  as  little  as 
herself;  yet  even  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  no  trouble  in  weaning  Lucy  from  the  ex- 
travagances of  her  earlier  independence.  He  had  not 
expected  much  trouble,  bnt  still  it  had  seemed  likely 
enough  tJiat  she  would  at  least  propose  things  that  his 
stronger  sense  condemned,  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced and  persuaded  that  they  were  impracticable ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  when  he  thought 
of  it  Sir  Tom  himself  was  surprised,  as  also  were  various 
other  people  who  knew  what  Lucy's  obstinacy  on  the 
subject  before  her  marriage  had  been,  and  especially  the 
Dowager  Lady  Eandolph,  who  paid  her  nephew  a  yearly 
visit,  and  never  failed  to  question  him  on  the  subject 

"  And  Lucy  1 "  she  would  say,  "  Lucy  never  makes 
any  allusion  ?  She  has  dismissed  everything  from  her 
mind  ?  I  really  think  you  must  be  a  magician,  Tom. 
I  could  not  have  believed  it,  after  all  the  trouble  she 
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gave  oa,  and  all  the  money  she  threw  away.  Those 
Eussells,  you  know,  that  she  was  so  ridiculously  liberal 
to,  they  are  as  bad  as  ever.  That  sort  of  extravagant 
giving  of  money  is  never  successfuL  But  I  never 
thoi^ht  you  would  have  got  it  out  of  her  nund." 

"  Don't  flatter  me,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  I  that  have 
got  it  oat  of  her  mind.  It  is  life  and  all  the  novelties 
in  it — and  small  Tom,  who  is  more  of  a  magician  than 

"  Oh,  the  baby  ! "  said  the  dowager,  with  the  indif- 
ference of  a  woman  who  has  never  had  a  child,  and 
cannot  conceive  why  a  little  sprawling  tadpole  in  long 
clothes  should  make  such  a  difference.  "  Tes,  I  sup- 
pose that's  a  novelty,"  she  said,  "  to  be  mother  of  a  bit 
of  a  thing  like  that  naturally  turns  a  girl's  head.  It 
is  inconceivable  the  airs  they  give  themselves,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  so  wonderful  in  creation.  And  so 
far  as  I  can  see  you  are  just  as  bad,  though  you  ought 
to  know  better,  Tom." 

"  Oh,  just  as  bad,"  he  said,  with  his  large  laugh. 
"  I  never  had  a  share  in  anytiiing  so  wonderfuL  If 
you  only  could  see  the  superiority  of  this  bit  of  a  thing 
to  all  other  things  about  him " 

"  Oh  !  spare  me,"  cried  Lady  Bandolph  the  elder, 
holding  up  her  hands.  "  Of  course  I  don't  undervalue 
the  importance  of  an  heir  to  the  property,"  she  said  in 
a  different  tone.  "  I  have  heard  enough  about  it  to  be 
pretty  sensible  of  that." 

This  the  Dowt^er  said  with  a  slight  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, which  indeed  was  comprehensible  enough :  for  she 
had  suffered  much  in  her  day  fit)m  the  fact  that  no 
such  production  had  been  possible  to  her.  Had  it  been 
so,  her  nephew  who  stood  by  her  would  not  (she  could 
scarcely  help  reflecting  with  some  grudge  against  Pro- 
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ridence)  have  been  the  great  man  he  now  was,  and  do 
child  of  his  would  have  mattered  to  the  family.  Lady 
Bandolph  was  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  had  long 
been  reconciled  to  the  state  of  aB'airs,  and  liked  her 
nephew,  whom  she  bad  been  the  means  of  providing 
for  so  nobly ;  and  she  was  glad  there  was  a  baby  ;  still, 
for  the  sake  of  her  own  who  had  never  existed,  she 
resented  the  self-exaltation  of  father  and  mother  over 
this  very  common  and  in  no  way  extraordinary  pheno- 
meoon  of  a  child. 

Sir  Tom  laughed  ^ain  with  a  seDse  of  superiority, 
which  was  in  itself  somewhat  ludicrous  ;  hut  as  nobody 
is  clear-sighted  in  their  own  concerns,  he  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  this.  His  laugh  nettled  Lady  Bandolph 
still  more.  She  said,  with  a  certain  disdain  in  her 
tone, — 

"  And  so  you  think  you  have  sailed  triumphantly 
over  all  that  difficulty — thanks  to  your  charms  and  the 
baby's,  and  are  going  to  hear  nothing  of  it  any  more  ? " 

Sir  Tom  felt  that  he  was  suddenly  pulled  up,  and 
was  a  little  resentful  in  returu. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  is,  I  do  more  than  hope,  I 
feel  convinced,  that  my  wife,  who  has  great  sense,  has 
outgrown  that  nonsense,  aod  that  she  has  sufQcient 
confidence  in  me  to  leave  her  business  matters  in  my 
hands." 

Lady  Bandolph  shook  her  head. 

"  Outgrown  nonsense — at  three  and  twenty  ? "  she 
said.  "  Don't  you  think  that's  premature  7  and,  my  dear 
boy,  take  my  word  for  it,  a  woman  when  she  has  the 
power,  likes  to  keep  the  control  of  her  own  business 
just  as  well  as  a  man  does.  I  advise  you  not  to  holloa 
till  you  are  out  of  the  wood." 

"  I  don't  expect  to  have  any  occasion  to  holloa ; 
a 
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there  is  no  wood  for  that  matter ;  Lucy,  though  perhaps 
you  may  not  think  it,  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  of 
creatures." 

"  She  is  everything  that  is  nice  and  good,"  said  the 
Dowager,  "  but  how  about  the  will  ?  Lucy  may  be 
reasonable,  but  that  is  not.  And  she  cannot  forget  it 
always." 

"  Pshaw !  The  will  is  a  piec«  of  folly,"  cried  Sir 
Tom.  He  grew  red  at  the  yety  thought  with  irritation 
and  opposition.  "I  believe  the  old  man  waa  mad. 
Nothing  else  could  excuse  such  imbecility.  Happily 
there  is  no  question  of  the  will." 

"  But  there  must  be,  some  time  or  other." 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  it,"  said  Sir  Tom  coldly ;  and 
as  his  aunt  was  a  reasonable  woman,  she  did  not  push 
the  matter  any  farther.  But  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
this  sensible  old  lady  contemplated  the  great  happiness  of 
these  young  people  with  a  sort  of  interested  and  alarmed 
spectatorship  (for  she  wished  them  nothing  but  good), 
watching  and  wondering  when  the  explosion  would  come 
which  might  in  all  probability  shatter  it  to  ruins.  For 
she  felt  thoroughly  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that 
Lucy  would  not  always  forget  the  conditions  by  which 
she  held  her  fortune,  and  that  all  the  reason  and  good 
sense  in  the  world  would  not  convince  her  that  it  was 
right  to  ignore  and  baulk  her  father's  intentions,  as 
conveyed  with  great  solemnity  in  his  will.  And  when 
the  question  should  come  to  be  raised.  Lady  Bandolph 
felt  that  it  would  be  no  trifling  ona  Lucy  was  very 
simple  and  sweet,  but  when  her  conscience  spoke  even 
tiie  influence  of  Sir  Tom  would  not  suffice  to  silence  it. 
She  was  a  girl  who  would  stand  to  what  she  felt  to  be 
right  if  all  the  world  and  even  her  husband  were  against 
her — and  the  Dowager,  who  wished  tiiem  no  harm,  felt 
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ft  little  slaimed  as  to  the  iesae.  Sir  Tom  was  not  a 
man  easy  to  manage,  and  the  reddening  of  his  usually 
smiling  coontenance  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  sub- 
ject was  very  ominous.  It  would  be  better,  far  better, 
for  Lucy  if  she  would  yield  at  once  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  But  that  was  not  what  it  was  natural  for 
hep  to  do.  She  would  stand  by  her  duty  to  her  father, 
just  as,  were  it  assailed,  she  would  stand  l^  her  duty 
to  her  husband  ;  but  she  would  never  be  got  to  under- 
stand that  the  second  cancelled  the  first.  The  Dowager 
Xedy  Bandolph  watched  the  youag  household  with 
somethisg  of  the  interest  with  which  a  playgoer  watches 
the  stage.  She  felt  sure  that  the  explosion  would  come, 
and  that  a  breatli,  a  touch,  might  bring  it  on  at  any 
moment ;  and  then  what  was  to  be  the  issue  ?  Would 
Lucy  yield  ?  would  Lucy  conquer  7  or  would  the  easy 
temper  with  which  everybody  credited  Sir  Tom  support 
this  trial  ?  The  old  lady,  who  knew  him  30  well,  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  certain  fiery  element  below, 
and  she  trembled  for  the  peace  of  the  .household  which 
was  so  happy  and  triumphant,  and  had  do  fear  what- 
ever for  itself.  She  thought  of  "  the  torrent's  smooth- 
ness ere  it  dash  below,"  of  the  calm  that  precedes  a 
storm,  and  many  other  such  imc^es,  and  so  frightened 
did  she  become  at  the  dangers  she  had  conjured  up 
that  she  put  the  wiU  hurriedly  out  of  her  thoughts,  as 
Sir  Tom  had  done,  and  would  think  no  more  of  it 
"  Sufficient,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  is  the  evil  to  the 
day." 

In  the  meantime,  the  married  pair  smiled  serenely 
at  any  doubts  of  their  perfect  union,  and  Lucy  felt  a 
great  satisfaction  in  showing  her  husband's  aunt  (who 
had  not  thought  her  good  enough  for  Sir  Tom,  notwith- 
atanding  that  she  so  warmly  promoted  the  match)  how 
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satisfied  he  was  with  his  home,  and  how  exultant  in 
his  heir. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  reader  will  discover 
what  was  the  cause  which  made  the  Dowager  shake 
her  head  when  she  got  into  the  carriage  to  drive  to  the 
railway  at  the  termination  of  her  visit.  It  was  all 
very  pretty  and  very  delightful,  and  thoroughly  aatis- 
factory ;  hut  still  Lady  Eandolph,  the  elder,  shook  her 
experienced  bead. 


CHAPTER    nX 

OLD  MR.  TEKVOH's  WILL. 

LucT  Trevor,  when  she  married  Sir  Thomas  Eandolph, 
was  the  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  state  it  in  words  or  figures.  She  was  not  old 
enough,  indeed,  to  have  the  entire  control  of  it  in  her 
hands,  but  she  had  unlimited  control  over  a  portion  of 
it  in  a  certain  sense,  not  for  her  own  advantage,  hut  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  others.  Her  father,  who  was 
eccentric  and  full  of  notions,  had  so  settled  it  that  a 
laige  portion  of  the  money  should  eventually  return,  as 
he  phrased  it,  to  Uie  people  from  whom  it  had  come, 
and  this  not  in  the  way  of  public  charities  and  institu- 
tions, aa  is  the  common  idea  in  such  cases,  but  by 
private  and  individual  aid  to  struggling  persons  and 
families.  Lucy,  who  was  then  all  conscience  and  de- 
votion to  the  difficult  yet  ezdting  duty  which  her 
father  had  left  to  her  to  do,  had  made  a  b^inning  of 
this  extraordinary  work  before  her  marriage,  resisting 
all  the  arguments  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
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as  to  the  folly  of  the  will,  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  out.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the  trustees 
and  guardians  woiUd  have  taken  steps  at  once  to  have 
old  Trevor's  will  Bet  aside  but  for  the  fact  that  Lucy  - 
had  a  brother,  who  in  that  case  would  divide  the  inheri- 
tance with  her,  but  who  was  specially  excluded  by  the 
will,  as  being  a  son  of  Mr.  Trevor's  second  wife,  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  source  from  which  the 
fortune  came.  It  was  Lucy's  mother  who  had  brought 
it  into  the  family,  although  she  was  not  herself  aware 
of  its  magnitude,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have 
any  enjoyment  of  it*  Neither  did  old  Trevor  himself 
have  any  enjoyment  of  it,  save  in  the  making  of  the 
will  by  which  he  laid  down  exactly  bis  regulations  for 
its  final  disposal  In  any  case  Lucy  was  to  retain  the 
half,  which  was  of  itself  a  great  sum ;  but  the  conditioD 
of  her  inheritance,  and  indeed  the  occupation  of  her 
life,  accoiding  to  her  father's  intention,  was  that  she 
should  select  suitable  persons  to  whom  to  distribute 
the  other  half  of  her  fortune.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  commissioD  had  seriously  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  serious  girl  who,  without  any  sense 
of  personal  importance,  found  herself  thus  placed  in 
the  position  of  an  official  bestower  of  fortune,  having 
it  in  her  power  to  confer  comfort,  independence,  and 
even  wealth ;  for  she  was  left  almost  entirely  tmre- 
stricted  as  to  her  disposition  of  the  money,  and  might 
at  her  pleasure  confer  a  very  large  sum  upon  a  favour- 
ite. Everybody  who  had  ever  heard  of  old  Trevor's 
will  considered  it  the  very  maddest  upon  record,  and 
there  were  many  who  congratulated  themselves  that 
Lucy's  husband,  if  she  was  so  lucky  as  to  marry  a  man 
of  sense,  would  certainly  put  a  stop  to  it — oi  even  that 
Lucy  herself,  when  she  came  to  years  of  serious  jndg- 
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meat,  would  see  the  folly  i  for  there  was  no  stipulation 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  distributions  should  be 
made,  these,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  objects  of 
her  bounty,  being  left  to  herself.  She  had  been  very 
full  of  this  strange  duty  before  her  marriage,  and  had 
selected  several  persons  who,  as  it  turned  out,  did  but 
little  credit  to  her  choice,  almost  forcing  her  will  upon 
the  reluctant  trustees,  who  had  no  power  to  hinder  her 
from  canying  it  out,  and  whose  efforts  at  reasoning 
with  her  had  been  totally  unsuccessful  In  these  early 
proceedings  Sir  Tom,  who  was  intensely  amused  by 
the  oddity  of  the  business  altogetfier,  and  who  had  then 
formed  no  idea  of  appropriating  her  and  her  money  to 
himself,  gave  her  a  delighted  support 

He  had  never  in  his  life  encountered  anything  which 
amused  him  so  much,  and  his  only  regret  was  that  he 
had  not  known  t^e  absurd  bat  high-minded  old  English 
Quixote  who,  wiser  in  his  generation  than  that  noble 
knight,  left  it  to  his  heir  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
world,  while  he  himself  had  the  pleasure  of  the  antici- 
pation only,  not  perhaps  unmixed  with  a  malicious 
sense  of  all  the  confusions  and  exhibitions  of  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity  it  would  produce.  Sir  Tom  himself 
had  humour  enough  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  the 
old  humorist,  and  the  droll  spectator  position  which 
he  had  evidently  chosen  for  himself,  as  though  he  could 
somehow  see  and  enjoy  all  the  struggles  of  self-interest 
raised  hy  his  will,  with  one  of  those  curious  self-delu- 
sions whidi  so  often  seem  to  actuate  the  dying.  Sir 
Tom,  however,  had  thought  it  little  more  than  a  folly 
even  at  the  momwit  when  it  bad  amused  him  the  most 
He  had  thought  that  in  time  Lucy  would  come  to  see 
how  ridiculous  it  was,  and  would  tacitly,  without  say- 
ing anything,  give  it  up,  so  sensible  a  girl  being  sure 
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in  the  long  ran  to  see  how  entirely  nnstiited  to  modem 
timea  and  habita  Buch  a  disposition  was.  And  had  she 
done  BO,  there  was  nobody  who  was  likely  to  awaken 
her  to  a  senee  of  het  duty.  Her  trustees,  who  con- 
sidered old  Trevor  mad,  and  Lucy  a  fool  to  humour 
him,  would  certainly  make  no  objection;  and  little 
Jock,  the  little  brother  to  whom  Lucy  was  everything 
in  the  world,  was  still  less  likely  to  interfere.  When 
it  came  about  that  Lucy  herself,  and  her  fortune,  and 
all  her  rights,  were  in  Sir  Tom's  own  hands,  he  was 
naturally  more  and  more  sure  that  this  foolish  will 
(after  giving  him  a  great  deal  of  amusement^  and  per- 
haps producing  a.  supernatural  chuckle,  if  such  an  ez- 
pressioD  of  feeling  is  possible  in  the  spiritual  region 
where  old  Trevor  might  be  supposed  to  be)  would  be 
henceforward  like  a  testament  in  black  letter,  voided 
by  good  sense  and  better  knowledge  and  time,  the 
most  certain  agency  of  all.  And  his  conviction  had 
been  more  than  carried  out  in  the  first  years  of  his 
married  lifa  Lucy  foigot  what  was  required  of  her. 
She  thought  no  more  of  her  father's  will.  It  glided 
away  into  the  unseen  along  with  so  many  other  tilings, 
extravagances,  or  if  not  extravagances,  still  phantasies 
of  youth.  She  found  enough  in  her  new  life — in  her 
husband,  her  baby,  and  the  humble  community  which 
looked  np  to  her  and  claimed  everything  from  her — to 
occupy  both  her  mind  and  her  hands.  Life  seemed  to 
be  so  full  that  there  was  no  time  for  more. 

It  had  been  no  doing  of  Sir  Tom's  that  little  Jock, 
the  brother  who  had  been  Lucy's  child,  her  Mentor,  her 
coonsflllor  and  guide,  had  been  separated  from  her  for  so 
long.  Jock  had  been  sent  to  school  with  his  own  entuQ 
concurrence  and  control.  He  was  a  little  philosopher 
with  a  mind  beyond  his  years,  and  he  had  seemed  to 
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understaiid  fully,  without  any  childish  objection,  the 
reason  why  he  should  be  separated  from  her,  and  even 
why  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  hope  of  visiting  his 
sister.  The  first  year  it  was  because  she  was  absent  on 
her  pi-olonged  wedding  tour :  the  next  because  Jock  was 
himself  away  on  a  long  and  delightful  expedition  with 
a  tutor,  who  bad  taken  a  special  fancy  to  him.  After- 
words the  baby  was  expected,  and  all  exciting  visits 
and  visitors  urere  given  up.  They  had  met  in  the 
interval  Lucy  had  visited  Jock  at  his  school,  and  he 
had  been  with  them  in  London  on  several  occasioDS. 
But  there  had  been  little  possibility  of  anything  like 
their  old  intercourse.  Perhaps  they  could  never  again 
be  to  each  other  what  they  had  been  when  these  two 
young  creatures,  strangely  separated  from  all  about 
them,  had  been  alone  in  the  world,  having  entire  and 
perfect  confidence  in  each  other.  They  both  looked 
back  upon  these  bygone  times  with  a  sort  of  regretful 
consciousness  of  the  difference ;  but  Lucy  was  very 
happy  in  her  new  life,  and  Jock  wa£  a  perfectly  natural 
hoy,  given  to  no  sentLmentaUties,  not  jealous,  and 
enjoying  his  existence  too  completely  to  sigh  for  the 
time  when  he  was  a  quaint  old-fashioned  child,  and 
knew  no  life  apart  from  his  sister. 

Their  intercourse  then  had  been  so  pretty,  so  tender 
and  touching ;  the  child  being  at  once  his  sister's 
charge  and  her  superior  in  his  old-fashioned  reflective- 
ness, her  pupil  and  her  teacher,  the  little  judge  of 
whose  opinions  she  stood  in  awe,  while  at  the  same 
time  quite  subject  and  submissive  to  her — that  it  was 
a  pity  it  should  ever  come  to  an  end ;  but  it  is  a  pity,  too, 
when  children  grow  up,  when  they  grow  out  of  all  the 
softness  and  keen  impressions  of  youth  into  the  harder 
stuff  of  man  and  woman.     To  their  parents  it  is  a 
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change  which  has  often  httle  to  recommend  it — bat  it 
is  ioevitable,  as  we  all  know ;  and  so  it  was  a  pity  that 
Lucy  and  Jock  were  no  longer  all  in  all  to  each  other ; 
but  the  change  was  in  their  case,  too,  inevitable,  and 
accepted  by  both.  When,  however,  the  tune  came 
that  Jock  was  to  arrive  really  on  hie  first  long  visit 
at  Uie  Hall,  Lucy  prepared  for  this  event  with  a  little 
excitement,  with  a  lighting  up  of  her  eyes  and  counte- 
nance, and  a  pleasant  warmth  of  anticipation  in  which 
even  little  Tom  waa  for  the  moment  set  aside.  She 
asked  her  husband  a  dozen  times  in  the  previous  d&y 
if  he  thought  the  boy  would  be  altered.  "  I  know  he 
must  be  taller  and  all  that,"  Lucy  said.  "  I  do  not 
mean  the  oatside  of  him.  But  do  you  think  he  will 
be  changed?" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  said  Sir  Tom,  serenely.  "  He 
is  sixteen.  I  trust  he  is  not  what  he  was  at  ten.  That 
would  be  a  sad  busineBS,  indeed " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  you  know  that's  not  what  I  mean ! — oi 
course  he  has  grown  older ;  but  he  always  was  very 
old  for  his  age.  He  has  become  a  real  boy  now.  Per- 
haps in  some  things  he  will  seem  younger  too." 

"  I  always  said  you  were  very  reasonable,"  said  her 
husband,  admiringly.  "That  is  just  what  I  wanted 
you  to  be  prepared  for — not  a  wise  little  old  man  as 
lie  was  when  he  had  the  charge  of  your  soul,  Lucy." 

She  smiled  at  him,  shaking  her  head.  "  What  ridi- 
culous things  you  say.  But  Jock  was  always  the  wise 
one.  He  knew  much  better  than  I  did.  He  did  take 
care  of  me  whatever  you  may  think,  though  he  was 
such  a  child." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  he  did  not  continue 
to  take  care  of  you.  On  the  whole,  though  I  have  no 
such  lofty  views,  I  am  a  better  guide."  ,-.         . 
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Lucy  looked  at  him  once  more  without  replying  for 
a  moment.  Waa  her  mind  ever  crossed  by  the  idea 
that  there  were  perhaps  certain  particulars  in  which 
little  Jock  was  the  best  guide  ?  If  so  the  blasphemy 
was  involuntary.  She  shook  it  ofT  with  a  little  move- 
ment of  her  head,  and  met  hia  glance  with  her  usual 
serene  confidence.  "  You  oi^ht  to  be,"  she  said,  "  Tom ; 
but  you  liked  him  always.  Didn't  yon  like  him  ?  I 
always  thought  so ;  and  you  will  like  him  now  ? " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sir  Tom. 

Then  a  slight  gleam  of  anxiety  came  into  Lucy's 
eyes.  This  seemed  the  only  shape  in  which  evil  could 
come  to  her,  and  with  one  of  those  forewamii^  of 
iN'ature  always  prone  to  alarm,  which  come  when  we 
are  most  happy,  she  looked  wistfully  at  her  husband, 
saying  nothing,  but  with  an  anxious  qaestion  and  prayer 
combined  in  her  look.  He  smiled  at  her,  laying  hia 
hand  upon  her  head,  which  was  one  of  his  caressing 
ways,  for  Lucy,  not  an  imposii^  person  in  any  parti- 
cular, was  short,  and  Sir  Tom  waa  taU. 

"  Does  that  frighten  you,  Lucy  ?  I  shall  like  him 
for  your  sake,  if  not  for  his  own,  never  fear." 

"  That  is  kind,"  she  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  like 
him  for  his  own  sake.  Indeed,  I  should  like  you  if 
you  would,  Tom,"  she  added  almost  timidly,  "  to  like 
him  for  your  own.  Perhaps  you  think  that  is  presum- 
ing, as  if  he,  a  little  boy,  could  be  anything  to  you ; 
but  I  almost  think  that  is  the  only  real  way — if  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

"  Now  this  is  humbling,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  that  one's 
wife  should  consider  one  too  dull  to  know  what  she 
means.  You  are  quite  right,  and  a  complete  philo- 
sopher, Lucy.  I  will  like  the  boy  for  my  own  sake. 
I  always  did  like  him,  as  you  say.    He  was  the  quaintest 
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little  beggar,  an  old  man  and  a  child  in  ona  But  it 
wonld  have  been  bad  for  him  had  you  kept  on  cultivat- 
ing him  in  that  sort  of  hot-house  atmosphere.  It  waa 
well  for  Jock,  whatever  it  might  be  for  you,  that  I 
arrived  in  time." 

Lucy  pondered  for  a  little  without  answenng ;  and 
then  she  said,  "  Why  should  it  be  considered  so  neces- 
Bary  for  a  boy  to  be  sent  away  from  home  7" 

"  Why !"  cried  Sir  Tom,  in  astonishment ;  and  then 
he  added,  laughingly,  "  It  shows  your  ignorance,  Lucy, 
to  aak  such  a  question.  He  must  be  sent  to  school, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  like  axioms  in  Euclid,  though  you  don't  know  veiy 
much  about  that — they  are  made  to  be  acted  upon,  not 
to  be  discussed.     A  boy  must  go  to  school." 

"  But  why  !"  said  Locy  undaunted.  "  That  is  no 
answer."  She  was  untrammelled  by  any  respect  for 
Euclid,  and  would  have  freely  questioned  the  infalli- 
bility of  an  axiom,  with  a  courage  such  aa  only  igno- 
rance possesses.  She  was  thinking  not  only  of  Jock, 
but  had  an  eye  to  distant  contingencies,  when  there 
might  be  question  of  a  still  more  precious  boy.  "  God," 
she  said,  reverentially,  "  must  have  meant  surely  that 
the  father  and  mother  should  have  something  to  do  in 
bringing  them  up." 

"  In  the  holidays,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Tom ;  "  that 
is  what  we  are  made  for.  Have  you  never  found  that 
out?" 

Lucy  never  felt  perfectly  sure  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest.  She  looked  at  him  again  to  see  what 
he  meant — which  was  not  very  easy,  for  Sir  Tom  meant 
two  things  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  He  meant 
what  he  said,  and  yet  said  what  he  knew  was  nonsense, 
and  laughed  at  himself  inwardly  with  a  keen  recogni- 
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tioo  of  Uua  fact.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  as  much 
determined  to  act  upon  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
certain  truth,  and  in  a  way  pinned  his  faith  to  it  as 
such. 

"  I  auppoae  you  are  laughing,"  eaid  Lucy,  "  and  I 
vish  you  would  not,  because  it  is  so  important.  I  am 
sure  we  are  not  meant  only  for  the  holidays,  and  you 
don't  really  think  so,  Tom ;  and  to  take  a  child  away 
from  his  natural  teacheis,  and  those  that  love  him  best 
in  the  world,  to  throw  him  among  strangem  !  Oh,  I 
caimot  think  that  is  the  best  way,  whatever  Euclid  may 
make  you  think," 

At  this  Sir  Tom  laughed,  as  he  generally  did,  though 
never  disrespectfully,  at  Lucy's  decisions.  He  said, 
"  That  is  a  very  just  expression,  my  dear,  thoi^h  Euclid 
never  made  us  think  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
You  are  thinking  of  that  little  beggar.  Wait  till  he 
is  out  of  long  dothes." 

"  Which  shows  all  you  know  about  it  He  was 
ahortcoated  at  the  proper  time,  I  hope,"  said  Lucy,  with 
some  indignation,  "  do  you  call  these  long  clothes  f 

27iese  were  garments  which  showed  when  he  sprawled, 
as  be  always  did,  a  great  deal  of  little  Tom's  person, 
and  as  hia  mother  was  at  that  time  holding  him  by 
them,  while  he  "  felt  his  feet,"  upon  the  carpet,  the 
spectacle  of  two  little  dimpled  knees  without  any  cover- 
ing at  all  triumphantly  proved  her  right.  Sir  Tom 
threw  himself  upon  the  carpet  to  kiss  those  sturdy,  yet 
wavering  little  limbs,  which  were  not  quite  under  the 
guidance  of  Tommy's  will  as  yet,  and  taking  the  child 
from  his  mother,  propped  it  up  gainst  his  own  person. 
'■  For  the  present,  I  allow  that  fathers  and  mothers  are 
the  best,"  be  said. 

Lucy  stood  and  gazed  at  them  in  that  ecstasy  of 
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love  and  pleasure  with  which  a  young  mother  beholds 
her  husband's  adoratioa  for  their  chQd.  Thongh  she 
feels  it  to  be  the  highest  pride  and  crown  of  their  joint 
existence,  yet  there  is  always  in  her  mind  a  sense  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  his  devotion.  She  looked 
down  upon  them  at  her  feet,  with  eyes  running  over 
with  happiness.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  such  a  mo- 
ment Lu<^  foi^ot  even  Jock,  the  little  brother  who  had 
been  as  a  child  to  her  in  her  earlier  days ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  want  of  love  for  Jock  in  her  warm  and 
constant  heart 


CHAPTER   IV. 

YOUNG   MR.   TREVOE. 

John  Trevor,  otherwise  Jock,  arrived  at  the  Hall  in 
a  state  of  considerable  thongh  suppressed  excitement. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  show  the  feelings  which  were 
most  profound  and  strongest  in  his  nature,  even  if  the 
religion  of  an  English  pnbhc  school  boy  had  not  for- 
bidden demonstration.  But  he  had  very  strong  feelings 
underneath  his  calm  exterior,  and  the  approach  to  Lucy's 
home  gave  him  many  thoughts.  The  sense  of  separa- 
tion which  had  once  affected  him  with  a  deep  tJiough 
unspoken  sentiment  had  passed  away  long  ago  into  a 
&int  grudge,  a  feeling  of  something  lost — ^but  between 
ten  and  sixteen  one  does  not  brood  upon  a  grievance, 
especially  when  one  is  surrounded  by  everything  that 
can  make  one  happy ;  and  there  was  a  certain  innate 
philosophy  in  the  mind  of  Jock  which  enabled  him  to 
see  the  justice  and  necessity  of  thp  separation.  He  it 
was  who  in  very  early  daya  had  ordained  his  own  going 
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to  school  with  a  realisation  of  the  need  of  it  which  is 
not  usually  given  to  his  &g^ — and  he  had  nnderstood 
without  any  explanation  and  without  any  complaint 
that  Lucy  muat  live  her  own  life,  and  that  their  con- 
stant brother  and  sister  fellowship  became  impossible 
when  she  married.  The  curious  little  solemn  boy,  who 
had  made  so  many  shrewd  guesses  at  the  ways  of  life 
while  he  was  still  only  a  child,  accepted  this  without  a 
word,  working  it  out  in  his  own  silent  soul ;  but  never- 
theless it  had  affected  him  deeply.  And  when  the  time 
came  at  last  for  a  real  meeting,  not  a  week's  visit  in 
town  where  she  was  fully  occupied,  and  be  did  not  well 
know  what  to  do  with  himself — or  a  hurried  rapid 
meeting  at  school,  where  Jock's  pride  in  introducing  his 
tutor  to  his  sister  was  a  somewhat  imperfect  set-off  to 
the  loss  of  personal  advantage  to  himself  in  thus  seeing 
Lucy  always  in  the  company  of  other  people — his  being 
was  greatly  moved  with  diverse  thoughts.  Lucy  was 
all  he  had  in  the  world  to  represent  the  homes,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  brothers  of  his 
companions.  The  old  time  when  they  had  been  all  in 
all  to  each  other  had  a  more  delicate  beauty  than  the 
ordinary  ^ow  of  childhood.  He  thought  there  was 
nobody  like  her,  with  that  mingled  adoration  and 
affectionate  contempt  which  make  up  a  boy's  love  for 
the  women  belonging  to  hint  She  was  not  clever;  but  he 
regarded  the  simplicity  of  her  mind  with  pride.  This 
seemed  to  give  her  her  crowning  charm.  "  Any  fellow 
can  be  clever,"  Jock  said  to  himself.  It  was  part  of 
Lucy's  superiority  that  she  was  not  so.  He  arrived  at 
the  railway  station  at  Farafield  with  much  excitement 
in  his  mind,  thoi^h  his  looks  were  quiet  enough.  The 
place,  though  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  known,  did 
not  attract  a  thought  from  the  other  and   more  im- 
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portant  meetmg.  It  was  a  wet  day  in  August,  and 
the  coachman  who  had  been  sent  for  him  gave  him 
a  note  to  say  that  Lucy  would  have  come  to  meet 
him  hut  for  the  rain.  He  was  rather  glad  of  the  rain, 
this  being  the  case.  He  did  not  want  to  meet  her 
on  a  railway  platform — he  even  regretted  the  long 
atretches  of  the  stubble  fields  as  he  whirled  past,  and 
wished  that  the  way  had  been  longer,  though  he  was 
BO  anxious  to  see  her.  And  when  he  jumped  down  at 
the  great  door  of  the  hall  and  found  himself  in  the 
embrace  of  his  sister,  the  youth  was  thrilling  with 
excitement,  hope,  and  pleasura  Lacy  had  changed 
much  less  than  he  had.  Jock,  who  had  been  the  smallest 
of  pale-faced  boys,  was  now  long  and  weedy,  with  limbs 
and  fingers  of  portentous  length.  His  hair  was  %ht 
and  limp ;  his  large  eyes,  well  set  in  his  head,  had  a 
vague  and  often  dreamy  look.  It  was  impossible  to 
call  him  a  handsome  boy.  There  was  an  entire  want 
of  colour  about  him,  as  there  had  been  about  Lucy  in 
her  first  youth,  and  his  gray  morning  clothes,  like  the 
little  gray  dress  she  had  worn  as  a  young  girl,  were  not 
very  becoming  to  him.  They  had  been  so  long  apart 
that  he  met  her  very  shyly,  with  an  awkwardness  that 
almost  looked  like  reluctance,  and  for  the  first  hour 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  her,  so  full  was  be  of  the 
wonder  and  pleasure  of  being  by  her,  and  the  impossi- 
hihty  of  expressing  this.  She  asked  him  about  his 
journey,  and  he  made  the  iisual  replies,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  said,  but  looking  at  her  with  a  suppressed 
beatitude  which  made  Jock  dull  in  the  very  intensity 
of  his  feeling.  The  rain  came  steadily  down  outside, 
shutting  them  in  as  with  veils  of  falling  water.  Sir 
Tom,  in  order  to  leave  them  entirely  free  to  have  their 
first  meetuig  over,  bad  taken  himself  off  for  the  day. 
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Lacy  took  her  young  brother  into  the  inner  draving-room, 
the  centre  of  her  own  life.  She  made  him  sit  down  in  a 
Inzurioufl  chair,  and  stood  over  him  gazing  at  the  boy, 
who  was  abashed  and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  You 
are  different,  Jock.  It  is  not  that  you  are  taller  and 
biggei  altogether,  but  you  are  different  I  suppose  ao 
am  I." 

"  Not  much,"  he  said,  looking  shyly  at  her.  "  You 
couldn't  change." 

"  How  so?"  she  aaked  with  a  laugh.  "  I  am  such 
a  great  deal  older  I  ought  to  look  wiser.  Let  me  see 
what  it  is.  Your  eyes  have  grown  darker,  I  think, 
and  your  face  is  longer,  Jock ;  and  what  is  that  ?  a 
little  down,  actually,  upon  your  upper  lip,  Jock,  not 
a  moustache ! " 

Jock  blushed  with  pleasure  and  embarrassment, 
and  put  up  his  hand  fondly  to  feel  those  few  soft  hairs. 
"  There  isn't  very  much  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  there  is  enough  to  swear  by ;  and  you  like 
school  as  well  as  ever  ?  and  MTutor,  how  is  he  ?  Are 
you  as  fond  of  him  as  you  used  to  be,  Jock  ? " 

"You  don't  say  you're  fond  of  him,"  said  Jock, 
"but  he's  just  as  jolly  as  ever,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,  I  suppose.  You  must  tell 
me  when  I  say  anything  wrong,"  said  Lucy.  She  took 
his  head  between  her  hands  eni.  gave  him  a  kiss  upon 
his  forehead.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here  at  last," 
she  said. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  Her  first  little  over- 
flow of  questions  had  come  to  an  end,  and  she  did  not 
exactly  know  what  to  say,  while  Jock  sat  silent,  star- 
ing at  her  with  an  earnest  gaze.  It  was  all  so  strange, 
the  scene  and  surroundings,  and  Lucy  in  the  midst. 
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irho  vfts  a  great  lady,  instead  of  being  merely  bis 
fiiater — all  these  confused  the  boy's  fiicxiltieB.  He 
wanted  time  to  realise  it  alL  But  Lacy,  for  her  part, 
felt  the  faintest  little  touch  of  disappointment  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  they  ought  to  have  had  so  mucli 
to  say  to  each  other,  such  a  rush  of  questions  and 
answers,  and  full  -  hearted  confidence.  Jock's  heart 
would  be  at  his  lips,  she  thought,  ready  to  rush  forth — 
and  her  own  also,  with  all  the  many  things  of  which 
she  had  said  to  herself :  "  I  must  teU  that  to  Jock." 
But  as  a  matter  o£  fact,  many  of  these  things  had  been 
told  by  letter,  and  the  rest  would  have  been  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  moment  of  reunion,  in  which  indeed  it 
seemed  inappropriate  to  introduce  any  subject  other 
than  their  pleasure  in  seeing  each  other  again,  and 
those  personal  inquiries  which  we  all  so  long  to  make 
face  to  face  when  we  are  separated  from  those  near  to 
us,  yet  which  are  so  litUe  capable  of  filling  all  the 
needs  of  the  situation  when  that  moment  comes. 
Jock  was  indeed  showing  his  happiness  much  more 
Iry  his  expressive  silence  and  shy  eager  gaze  at  her 
than  if  he  had  plunged  into  immediate  talk ;  but  Lucy 
fcdt  a  little  disappointed,  and  as  if  the  meeting  had  not 
come  up  to  hei  hopes.  She  said,  after  a  pause  which 
was  almost  awkward,  "You  would  like  to  see  baby, 
Jock  ?  How  strange  that  you  should  not  know  baby  I 
I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  him."  She  rose  and 
rang  the  bell  while  she  was  speaMng  in  a  pleasant 
stir  of  &esh  expectation.  No  doubt  it  would  stir  Jock 
to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  bring  out  all  his  latent 
feeling,  when  he  saw  Lucy's  boy.  LitUe  Tom  was 
brought  in  state  to  see  "  hia  uncle,"  a  title  of  dignity 
which  the  nurse  felt  indignantly  disappointed  to  have 
bestowed  upon  the  lanky,  colourless  boy  who  got  up 
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with  great  embarrassment  and  came  forward  reluc- 
tantly to  see  the  creature  quite  unknown  and  unreal- 
ised, of  whom  Lucy  spoke  with  so  mnch  exultation. 
Jock  was  not  jealous,  but  he  thought  it  rather  odd 
that  "  a  little  thing  like  that "  should  excite  so  much 
attention.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  thing  all 
1^  and  arms,  sprawling  in  every  direction,  and  when 
it  seized  Lacy  by  the  hair,  pullii^  it  about  her  face 
with  the  most  riotous  freedom,  Jock  felt  deeply  dis- 
posed to  box  its  eais.  But  Lucy  was  delighted.  "Oh, 
naughty  baby ! "  she  said,  with  a  voice  of  such  admira- 
tion and  ecstasy  as  the  finest  poetry,  Jock  reflected, 
would  never  have  awoke  in  her ;  and  when  the  thing 
"loved"  her,  at  its  nurse's  bidding,  clasping  its  fat 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  applying  a  wide-open  wet 
mouth  to  her  cheek,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  for 
very  pleasure.  "  Baby,  darling,  that  is  your  \mcle ; 
won't  you  go  to  your  uncle  ?  Take  him,  Jock.  If  he 
is  a  Httle  ahy  at  first  ha  will  soon  get  used  to  you," 
Lucy  cried.  To  see  Jock  holding  back  on  one  side, 
and  the  baby  on  the  other,  which  strenuously  refused 
to  go  to  its  uncle,  was  as  good  as  a  play. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should  let  it  fall,"  said  Jock, "  I  don't 
know  anything  about  babies." 

"Then  sit  down,  dear,  and  I  will  put  him  upon 
your  lap,"  said  the  young  mother.  There  never  was 
a  mora  complete  picture  of  wretchedness  than  poor 
Jock,  as  he  placed  himself  unwillingly  on  the  sofa 
with  his  knaes  put  firmly  together  and  his  feet 
slanting  outwards  to  support  them.  "  I  sha'n't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  he  said.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  resented  its  existence  altogether.  It  was  to  him 
a  quite  unnecessary  addition.  Was  he  never  to  eee 
Lucy  any  more  without  that  thing  clinging  to  her? 
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litUe  Tom,  for  his  part,  was  equally  decided  in  his 
sentimenta.  He  pnt  his  little  fists,  which  were  by  no 
means  wiUiout  force,  against  his  uncle's  face,  and 
poshed  him  away,  with  squalls  that  would  have  exas- 
perated Job ;  and  then,  instead  of  consoling  Jock, 
Lucy  took  the  little  demon  to  her  arms  and  soothed 
him.  "Bid  they  want  it  to  make  friends  against  its 
will,"  Lucy  was  so  ridiculous  as  to  say,  like  one  of  the 
women  in  Punch,  petting  and  smoothing  down  that 
odious  little  creature.  Both  she  and  the  nuxse  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  the  baby  who  wanted  consoling 
for  the  appearance  of  Jock,  and  not  Jock  who  had  been 
insulted ;  for  one  does  not  like  even  a  baby  to  con- 
sider one  as  repulsive  and  disagreeable.  The  iucideut 
was  scarcely  at  an  end  when  Sir  Tom  came  in,  fresh, 
smilmg,  and  damp  from  the  farm,  where  he  had  been 
inspecting  the  cattle  and  enjoying  himself.  Mature 
age  and  settled  life  and  a  sense  of  property  had  con- 
verted Sir  Tom  to  the  pleasure  of  farming.  He  shook 
Jock  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  clapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  bade  him  welcome  with  great  kindness. 
Then  he  took  "  the  little  b^^ar  "  on  his  shoulder  and 
carried  him,  shrieking  with  delight,  about  the  room. 
It  seemed  a  very  strange  thing  to  Jock  to  see  how 
entirely  these  two  fuU-grown  people  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  deification  of  this  child.  It  was  not  bringing 
themselvee  to  his  level,  it  was  lookii^  up  to  him  as  their 
saperior.  If  he  had  been  a  king  his  careless  favours 
could  not  have  been  more  keenly  contended  for.  Jock, 
who  was  fond  of  poetry  and  philosophy  and  many  other 
fine  things,  looked  on  at  this  new  mystery  with  wonder- 
ing and  indignant  contempt  After  dinner  there  was 
tiie  baby  again.  It  was  allowed  to  stay  out  of  bed 
longer  thEin  usual  in  honour  of  its  uncle,  and  dinner 
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was  harried  over,  Jock  thought,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  produced,  decked  out  in  &  aash  almost  as  broad  as 
its  person.  When  it  appeared  rational  conversation 
was  at  an  end.  Sir  Tom,  whom  Jock  had  always  re- 
spected highly,  stopped  the  inquiries  he  was  making, 
with  aU  the  knowledge  and  pleasure  of  an  old  school- 
boy, into  school  life,  comparing  his  own  experiences 
with  those  of  the  present  generation — to  play  bo-peep 
behind  Lucy's  shoulder  with  the  baby.  Bo-peep  I  a 
Member  of  Parhament,  a  fellow  who  had  been  at  the 
University,  who  had  travelled,  who  had  seen  America 
and  gone  through  the  Desert  I  There  was  consternation 
in  the  astonishment  with  which  Jock  looked  on  at 
this  iinlooked-foi,  almost  incredible,  exhibition.  It 
was  ridiculoos  in  Lucy,  but  in  Sir  Tom  I 

"  I  suppose  we  were  all  like  that  one  time  ? "  he 
said,  trying' to  be  philosophical,  as  little  Tom  at  last, 
half  smothered  with  kisses,  was  carried  away. 

"  Like  thai — do  you  mean  like  baby !  You  were 
a  little  darling,  dear,  and  I  was  always  very,  very  fond 
of  you,"  said  Lucy,  giving  him  the  kindest  look  of  her 
soft  eyes.     "  But  you  were  not  a  beauty,  like  my  boy," 

Sir  Tom  had  laughed,  with  somethii^  of  the  same 
sentiment  very  evident  in  hie  mirth,  when  Lucy  spoke. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  patted  bis  young  brother- 
in-law  on  the  shoulder.  "  It  is  absurd,"  he  said,  "  to 
put  that  little  beggar  in  the  foreground  when  we  have 
somebody  here  who  is  in  Sixth  form  at  sixteen,  and 
is  captain  of  his  house,  and  has  got  a  school  prize 
already.  If  Lucy  does  not  appreciate  aU  that,  I  do, 
Jock  j  and  the  best  I  can  wish  for  Tommy  is  that  he 
should  have  done  as  much  at  your  age." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Jock  with  a 
violent  blush. 
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"  Of  coTuse  he  waa  not,"  said  Lucy  calmly,  "  for  lie 
always  had  the  kindest  heart  though  he  was  so  clever. 
If  you  think  I  don't  appreciate  it  as  you  say,  Tom,  it 
ia  only  because  I  knew  it  all  the  time.  Do  you  think 
I  am  surprised  that  Jock  has  beaten  everybody  ?  He 
was  like  that  when  he  was  six,  before  he  had  any 
education.  And  he  will  he  juet  as  proud  of  baby  as 
we  aie  when  he  knows  him.  He  is  a  little  strange 
at  first,"  daid  Lucy,  beaming  upon  ber  brother ;  "  but 
as  soon  as  he  is  used  to  you,  he  will  go  to  you  just 
as  he  does  to  me." 

To  this  Jock  could  not  reply  by  betraying  the  shiver 
that  went  over  him  at  the  thought,  but  it  gave  great 
occupation  to  his  mind  to  make  out  how  a  little  thing 
like  that  could  attain,  as  it  had  done,  such  empire  over 
the  minds  of  two  sensible  people.  He  consulted  MTutor 
on  the  subject  hy  letter,  who  was  his  great  referee  on 
difficult  subjects,  and  he  could  not  help  betraying  his 
wonder  to  the  household  as  he  grewmore  familiar  and  the 
days  went  on.  "He  can't  do  anything  for  you,"  Jock  said. 
"  He  can't  talk ;  he  doesn't  know  anything  about — well, 
about  books :  I  know  that's  more  my  line  than  yours, 
Lucy — but  about  anything.  Oh !  you  needn't  Sare  up. 
When  he  dabs  hia  mouth  at  you  all  wet " 

"  Oh  1  you  little  wretch,  you  infidel,  you  savage," 
Lucy  cried ;  "  his  sweet  mouth  1  and  a  dear  big  wet 
kiss  that  lets  you  know  he  means  it" 

Jock  looked  at  her  as  he  had  done  often  in  the  old 
days,  with  mingled  admiration  and  contempt  It  was 
like  Lucy,  and  yet  how  odd  it  was.  "  I  suppose,  then," 
he  said,  "  I  was  rather  worse  than  tAat  when  you  took 
me  up  and  were  good  to  ma  What  for,  I  wonder  ? 
and  you  were  fond  of  me,  too,  althoi^h  you  are  fonder 
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"  If  yoa  talk  of  It  again  I  will  never  epeak  to  you 
more,"  Lucy  aaid,  "  as  if  my  beantiful  boy  was  a  thing 
and  not  a  pOTSOO.  He  is  not  It :  he  is  Tom,  he  is  Mr. 
Bandolph :  that  is  what  Williama  caUs  him,"  Williams 
was  the  butler  who  had  been  all  OTei  the  world  with 
Sir  Tom,  and  who  was  respectful  of  the  heir,  but  a 
little  impatient  and  surprised,  as  Jock  was,  of  the  fuss 
that  was  made  about  Tommy  for  his  own  small  sake. 

By  this  time,  however,  Jock  had  recovered  from  his 
shyneaa — his  dif&culty  in  talking,  all  the  little  mist 
that  absence  had  made — and  roamed  about  after  Lucy, 
hanging  upon  her,  putting  his  arm  tiirough  hers,  though 
he  was  much  the  taller,  wherever  she  went  He  held 
her  back  a  lUtle  now  as  they  walked  through  the 
park  in  a  sort  of  procession,  Mrs.  Bichens,  the  nurse, 
going  fitst  with  the  boy.     "When  I  was  a  little 

slobbering  beast,  like "  he  stopped  himself  in 

time,  "like  the  t'other  kind  of  baby,  and  nobody 
wanted  me,  yon  were  the  only  one  that  took  any 
trouble." 

"  How  do  yon  know  ?  "  said  Lucy ;  "  yon  don't  re- 
member and  I  don't  remember." 

"  Ah  I  but  I  remember  the  time  in  the  Terrace, 
when  I  lay  on  the  rug,  and  heard  papa  making  his 
will  over  my  head.  I  was  listening  for  you  all  the 
tuna  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  your  step  coming 
to  take  me  out." 

" Nonsense  I "  said  Lucy,  "you  were  deep  in  your 
hooka,  and  thinking  of  them  only ;  of  that— gentleman 
with  the  windmills — or  Shakapeare,  or  some  other 
nonsense.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  Shakspeare  is  nonsensa 
I  mean  you  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  your  books, 
and  nobody  would  believe  you  understood  aU  that  at 
your  age." 
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"  I  did  not  onderatand,"  said  Jock  with  a  blush. 
"  I  was  a  little  prig.  Lucy,  how  strange  it  all  ia,  like 
a  picture  one  has  seen  somewhere,  or  a  scene  in  a  play 
or  a  dream  I  Sometimes  I  can  remember  little  bite  of 
it,  JTist  as  he  nsed  to  read  it  out  to  old  Ford.  Bits  of 
it  are  all  in  and  out  of  As  Y<m  LiJce  It,  as  if  Touch- 
stone had  said  them,  or  Jaqnes.  Poor  old  papa  !  how 
particular  he  was  about  it  all.  Are  you  doing  every- 
thing he  told  you,  Lucy,  in  the  will  ? " 

He  did  not  in  the  least  mean  it  as  an  alarming 
qnestdon,  as  he  stooped  over,  in  his  awkward  way 
holding  her  arm,  and  looked  into  her  face. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONSOLTATIONS. 

LccT  was  much  startled  by  her  brother's  demand. 
It  struck,  however,  not  her  conscience  so  much  as 
her  recollection,  bringing  back  that  past  whidi  was 
still  so  near,  yet  which  seemed  a  world  away,  in  which 
she  had  made  so  many  anxious  efforts  to  cany  out  her 
father's  will  and  considered  it  the  main  object  of  her 
lifa  A  young  wife  who  is  happy,  and  upon  whom 
life  smiles,  can  scarcely  help  looking  back  upon  the 
time  when  she  was  a  girl  with  a  sense  of  superiority, 
an  amused  and  affectionate  contempt  for  herself. 
"  How  could  I  be  so  silly  ? "  she  will  say,  and  laugh, 
not  without  a  passing  blush.  This  was  not  exactly 
Lucy's  feeling ;  but  in  three  years  she  had,  even  in 
her  sheltered  and  happy  position,  attained  a  certAin 
acquaintance  with  life,  and  she  saw  difficulties  which 
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in  those  former  days  had  oot  been  apparent  to  ber. 
When  Jock  began  to  recall  these  retnimscences  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  saw  once  more  the  white  commonplace 
walls  of  hei  father's  sitting-room  rising  about  ber,  and 
heard  him  laying  down  the  law  which  she  had  accepted 
with  such  calm.  She  had  seen  no  difficulty  then.  She 
bad  not  even  been  surprised  by  the  burden  laid  upon 
ber.  It  bad  appeared  as  natural  to  obey  him  in 
matters  which  concerned  large  external  interests,  and 
the  well-being  of  strangers,  as  it  was  to  fill  him  out  a 
cup  of  tea.  But  the  interval  of  time,  and  the  chat^e  of 
position,  had  made  a  great  difference ;  and  when  Jock 
asked,  "  Are  yon  doing  all  he  told  you  ? "  the  question 
brought  a  sudden  surging  of  the  blood  to  her  head, 
which  made  a  singing  in  ber  ears  and  a  giddiness  in 
her  brain.  It  seemed  to  place  ber  in  front  of  some- 
thing which  must  interrupt  all  her  life  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  even  flow  of  her  existence.  She  cai^t  her 
breath.     "  Doing  all  be  told  me  ! " 

Jock,  though  be  did  not  mean  it,  though  he  was  no 
longer  her  self-appointed  guardian  and  guide,  became 
to  Lucy  a  monitor,  recalling  her  bb  to  another  world. 

But  the  effect  though  startling  was  not  permanent. 
They  began  to  talk  it  all  over,  and  by  dint  of  famili- 
arity the  impression  wore  away.  The  impression,  but 
not  the  talk.  It  gave  the  brother  and  sister  just  what 
they  wanted  to  bring  back  all  the  habits  of  their  old 
affectionate  confidential  intercourse,  a  subject  upon 
which  they  could  carry  on  endless  discussions  and 
consultations,  which  waa  all  their  own,  like  one  of 
those  innocent  secrets  which  children  delight  in,  and 
which,  with  arms  entwined  and  heads  close  together, 
they  can  carry  on  endlessly  for  days  tc^etber.  They 
ceased  the  discussion  when  Sir  Tom  appeared,  not 
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with  any  feai  of  bim  aa  a  distuibing  inflaence,  but 
vitb  a  tacit  auderatanding  that  this  subject  was  for 
themselves  alone.  It  involved  eveiything;  the  past 
with  all  those  scenes  of  their  strange  diildhood,  the 
homely  living,  the  fantastic  possibilities  always  in  the 
air,  the  old  dear  tender  relationship  between  the  two 
yooDg  creatoies  who  alone  belonged  to  each  other. 
Lacy  almost  forgot  her  present  self  as  she  talked,  and 
they  moved  about  together,  the  tall  boy  clinging  to 
her  arm  as  the  little  orchin  had  done,  altc^ether  de- 
pendent, yet  always  with  a  curious  leadership,  sug- 
gesting a  thousand  things  that  would  not  have  occurred 
to  her. 

Lucy  had  no  occasion  now  for  the  advice  which 
Jock  at  eight  years  old  had  so  freely  given  her.  She 
had  her  husband  to  lead  and  advise  her.  But  in  this 
one  matter  Sir  Tom  was  put  tacitly  out  of  court,  and 
Jock  had  his  old  placa  "  It  does  not  matter  at  all 
that  you  have  not  done  anything  lately,"  Jock  said  ; 
"  there  is  plenty  of  time — and  now  that  I  am  to  spend 
all  my  holidays  here,  it  will  be  far  easier.  It  was 
better  not  to  do  thinga  so  hastily  as  yon  b^an." 

"  But,  Jock,"  said  Lucy,  "  we  must  not  deceive  oar- 
selves  ;  it  will  be  very  bard.  People  who  are  very 
nice  do  not  like  to  take  the  money ;  and  those  who  are 
williag  to  take  it " 

"  Does  the  will  say  the  people  are  to  be  nice  7 " 
asked  Jock.  "  Then  what  does  that  matter  i  The 
will  is  all  against  reason,  Lncy.  It  is  wrong,  you 
know.  Fellows  who  know  poUtical  economy  would 
think  we  are  all  mad ;  for  it  just  goes  against  it, 
stnight" 

"  That  is  strange,  Jock ;  for  papa  was  vary  economi- 
cal.   He  never  could  bear  waste ;  be  used  to  say " 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  but  political  ecoaomy  means  sometliing 
different.  It  is  a  science.  It  means  that  yoa  should 
sell  everything  as  dear  as  you  can,  and  buy  it  as  cheap 
aa  you  can — and  never  give  anything  away " 

"  That  is  dreadful,  Jock,"  said  Lucy.  "  It  is  all 
very  well  to  be  a  science,  but  nobody  like  ourselves 
could  be  expected  to  act  upon  it — private  people,  you 
know." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  Jock  allowed  ;  "  there 
are  always  exceptions.  I  only  want  to  show  you  that 
the  will  being  all  against  rule,  it  m/ust  be  hard  to  carry 
it  out.  Don't  you  do  anything  by  yourself,  Lucy. 
When  you  come  across  any  case  that  is  promising,  just 
you  wait  till  I  come,  and  well  talk  it  all  over,  I 
don't  quite  understand  about  nice  people  not  taking  it. 
Fellows  I  know  are  always  pleased  with  presents — or  - 
a  tip,  nobody  refuses  a  tip.  And  that  is  just  the  same 
sort  of  thii^,  you  know." 

"  Not  just  the  same,"  said  Lucy,  "  for  a  tip — that 
means  a  sovereign,  doesn't  it  ? " 

"  It  sometimes  means — paper,"  said  Jock,  with  some 
solemnity.  "  Last  time  you  came  to  see  me  at  school 
Sir  Tom  gave  me  a  fiver " 

"  A  what  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  five-pound  note,"  said  Jock,  with  momentary 
impatience ;  "  the  other's  shorter  to  say  and  less  fuss. 
MTutoT  thought  he  had  bett«r  not ;  but  I  didn't  mind. 
I  don't  see  why  anybody  should  mind.  There's  a 
fellow  I  know — his  father  is  a  curate,  and  there  are 
no  end  of  them,  and  they've  no  money.  FeUow  him- 
self is  on  the  foundation,  so  he  doesn't  cost  much.  Why 
they  shouldn't  take  a  big  tip  from  you,  who  have  too 
much,  I'm  sure  I  can't  teU ;  and  I  don't  believe  they 
would  mind,"  Jock  added,  after  a  pause. 
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This,  which  would  have  inspired  Lucy  in  the  days 
of  her  danntlesa  maidenhood  to  calculate  at  once  how 
much  it  would  take  to  make  this  femily  happy,  gave 
hei  a  little  shudder  now. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  do  it,"  she  said.  "  I 
wish  papa  had  found  an  easier  way.  People  don't  like 
you  afterwards  when  you  do  that  for  them.  They  are 
angry — they  think,  why  should  I  have  all  that  to  give 
away,  a  little  thing  like  me  ? " 

"  The  easiest  way  would  be  an  exam.,"  said  Jock. 
"  Everybody  now  goes  ,in  for  exams. ;  and  if  they 
passed,  they  would  think  they  had  won  the  money  all 
right" 

"  Perhaps  there  is ,  something  in  that,  Jock ;  but 
then  it  is  not  for  young  men.  It  is  for  ladies,  perhaps, 
or  old  people,  or " 

"  You  might  let  them  choose  their  own  subjects," 
said  the  boy.  "  A  lady  might  do  a  good  paper  about 
— servants,  or  sewing,  or  that  sort  of  thing ;  or  house- 
keeping— that  woiild  be  all  right.  MTutor  might  look 
over  the  papers " 

"  Does  he  know  about  housekeeping  ? " 

"  He  knows  about  most  things,"  cried  Jock,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  the  thing  he  didn't  know.  He  is 
the  best  scholar  we  have  got;  and  he's  what  you 
call  an  all-roaud  man  be^dea,"  the  boy  said  with 
pride. 

"What  is  an  all-round  man  ?"  Lucy  asked,  diffi- 
dently. "  He  ia  tall  and  slight,  so  it  cannot  mean  his 
appeaianca" 

"  Oh,  what  a  muff  you  are,  Lucy ;  you're  awfully 
nice,  bat  you  are  a  muff.  It  means  a  man  who  knows 
a  litUe  of  everything.  MTutor  is  more  than  that,  he 
knows  a  great  deal  of  everything ;  indeed,  as  I  was 
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saying,"  Jock  added  defiantly, "  I  should  just  like  to  see 
the  thing  he  didn't  know." 

"  And  yet  he  is  so  nice,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  gentle 
air  of  astonishmeat 

MTutor  was  a  subject  which  was  endless  with  Jock, 
so  that  the  original  topic  here  glided  out  of  si^t  as  the 
exalted  gifts  of  that  model  of  dl  the  viituea  hecame 
the  theme.  This  conversation,  however,  was  but  one 
of  many.  It  was  their  meeting  ground,  the  matter 
upon  which  they  found  each  other  as  of  old,  two  beings 
separated  from  the  world,  which  wondered  at  and  did 
not  understand  them.  What  a  curious  o£Gce  it  was  for 
tiiem,  two  favourites  of  fortune  as  they  seemed,  to  dis- 
perse and  give  away  the  foundation  of  their  own  im- 
portance 1  for  Jock  owed  everything  to  Lucy,  and  Lucy, 
when  she  had  accomplished  this  object  of  her  existence, 
end  carried  oat  her  father's  will,  would  no  doubt  etill 
be  a  wealthy  woman,  but  not  in  any  respect  the  great 
personage  she  was  now.  This  was  a  view  of  Uie  matter 
which  never  crossed  the  minds  of  these  two.  Their 
strange  training  bad  made  Lucy  less  conscious  of  the 
immense  personal  advantage  which  her  money  was  to 
her  than  any  other  could  have  done.  She  knew, 
indeed,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  her 
early  home  in  Farafield  and  the  house  in  London 
where  she  had  lived  with  Lady  !Randolph,  and  still 
more,  the  Hall  which  was  her  home — hut  she  had  been 
not  less  bat  more  courted  and  worshipped  in  her  lowly 
estate  than  in  her  high-  one,  and  her  father's  carious 
philosophy  had  affected  her  mind  and  coloured  her  per- 
ceptions. She  bad  learned,  indeed,  to  know  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  attempting  to  enact  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence, and  taking  upon  herself  the  task  of  providing 
for    her   feUow-creatures ;  but    these   difficulties   had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  would  herself 
sttffer  by  such  a  dispersion.  Perhaps  her  iinf^:inatioii 
was  not  lively  enough  to  realise  this  part  of  the  situa- 
tion. Jock  and  she  ignored  it  altogether.  As  for 
Jock,  the  delight  of  giving  away  was  strong  in  him, 
and  the  position  was  so  stiange  that  it  foscinated  his 
boyish  imagination.  To  act  such  a  part  as  that  of 
Harotm-al-Saschid  in  real  life,  and  change  the  whole 
life  of  whatsoever  poor  cobbler  or  fruit-seller  attracted 
him,  was  a  vision  of  fairyland  such  as  Jock  had  not 
yet  outgrown.  But  the  chief  thing  that  he  impressed 
on  his  sister  was  the  necessity  of  doing  nothing  by 
heiselt  "  Just  wait  till  we  can  talk  it  over,"  he  said, 
"  two  ore  always  better  than  one :  and  a  fellow  leams 
a  lot  at  schooL  Yon  wouldn't  think  it,  perhaps,  but 
there's  all  sorts  there,  and  you  learn  a  lot  when  you 
have  your  eyes  well  open.  We  can  talk  it  all  over 
and  settle  if  if  e  good  enough ;  but  don't  go  and  be  rash, 
Lucy,  and  do  anything  by  yourself." 

"  I  sha'n't,  dear ;  I  should  be  too  frightened,"  Lacy 
said 

This  was  on  one  of  his  last  days,  when  they  were 
walking  together  throngb  the  shrubbery.  It  was 
September  by  this  time,  and  he  might  have  been 
shooting  partric^ea  with  Sir  Tom,  but  Jock  was  not 
so  much  an  out-door  boy  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
and  he  preferred  walking  with  his  sister,  his  arm  thrust 
through  hers,  his  head  stooping  over  her.  It  was  per- 
haps the  last  opportunity  they  would  have  of  discussing 
their  family  secrets,  a  matter  (they  thought)  which 
really  concerned  nobody  else,  which  no  one  else  would 
oare  to  be  troubled  with.  Perhaps  in  Lucy's  mind 
there  was  a  sense  of  unreality  in  the  whole  matter ;  but 
Jock  was  entirely  in  earnest,  and  quite  convinced  that 
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in  such  an  important  business  he  vaa  his  sister's 
natural  adviser,  and  might  be  of  a  great  deal  of  \ise. 
It  was  towards  evenii^  when  they  went  out,  and  a  red 
autumnal  sunset  was  accomplisliing  itself  in  the  west, 
throwing  a  gleam  as  of  the  brilliant  tints  which  were 
yet  to  come,  on  the  BtUl  green  and  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  l^;ht  was  low,  and  came  into  Lucy's  eyes,  who 
shaded  them  with  her  hand.  And  Uie  paths  had  a 
touch  of  autumnal  damp,  and  a  certain  mifltinefs,  mellow 
and  golden  by  reason  c^  the  sunshine,  was  rising  among 
the  trees. 

"  We  win  not  be  hasty,"  said  Jock ;  "  we  will  take 
everything  into  consideration :  and  I  don't  think  you 
will  find  so  much  difficulty,  Lucy,  when  yon  have  me." 

"  I  hope  not,  dear,"  Lucy  said ;  and  she  began  to 
talk  to  him  about  his  flannels  and  other  precautions 
he  was  to  take ;  for  Jock  was  supposed  not  to  be  very 
strong.  He  had  grown  fast,  and  he  was  rather  weedy 
and  long,  without  strength  to  support  it.  "  We  have 
been  so  happy  together,"  she  said.  "  We  always 
were  happy  together,  Jock.  Bemember,  dear,  no  wet 
feet,  and  as  little  football  as  you  can  help,  for  my 
sake." 

"  Oh,  yea,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand ;  "  all 
right,  Lucy.  There  is  no  fear  aboat  that  The  first 
thing  to  think  of  is  poor  old  father's  will,  and  what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  it  I  mean  to  think  out 
all  that  about  the  examinations,  and  I  suppose  I  may 
speak  to  MTutor " 

"  It  is  too  private,  don't  you  think,  Jock  ?  Nobody 
knows  about  it.  It  is  better  to  keep  it  between  you 
and  me." 

"  I  can  put  it  as  a  supposed  case,"  said  Jock,  "  and 
ask  what  he  woidd  advise ;  for  you  see,  Lucy,  you  and 
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even  I  are  not  very  experienced,  and  MTutor,  lie  knows 
Bnch  a  lot  It  would  always  be  a  good  tiling  to  have 
his  ad\ice,  yon  know ;  he " 

There  was  no  telling  how  long  Jock  might  have 
gone  on  on  this  subject  But  just  at  this  moment  a 
quick  step  came  roimd  the  comer  of  a  dump  of  wood, 
and  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  each.  "  What 
are  you  plotting  ahout  ? "  asked  the  voice  of  Sir  Tom 
in  Uieir  ears.  It  was  &  curious  sign  of  her  mental 
condition  which  Lacy  remembered  with  shame  after- 
wards, without  being  very  well  able  to  account  for  it, 
that  she  suddenly  dropped  Jock's  arm  and  turned  round 
apon  her  husband  with  a  quick  blush  and  access  of 
breathing,  as  if  somehow—she  could  not  tell  how — 
she  had  been  found  out.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her 
before,  through  aU  those  long  drawn  out  consultations, 
that  she  was  concealing  anything  from  Sir  Tom.  She 
dropped  Jock's  arm  as  if  it  hurt  her,  and  turned  to  her 
husband  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ey& 

"Jock,"  die  said  quickly,  "and  I — were  talking 
about  MTutor,  Tom." 

"  Ah  I  once  landed  on  that  subject,  and  there  is  no 
telling  when  we  may  come  to  an  end,"  Sir  Tom  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "  but  never  mind,  I  like  yon  all  tlie  better 
for  it,  my  boy." 

Jock  gave  an  astonished  look  at  Lucy,  a  half-defiant 
one  at  her  husband. 

"  That  was  only  by  the  way,"  he  said,  lifting  up 
his  shonldera  with  a  little  air  of  offence.  He  did  not 
condescend  to  any  further  explanation,  but  walked 
along  by  their  side  with  a  lofty  abstraction,  looking 
at  them  now  and  then  horn  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
Lucy  had  taken  Sir  Tom's  arm,  and  was  hanging  upon 
b.&  tall  husband,  looking  up  in  his  &ce.     The  little 
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bloBb  of  surprise — or  waa  it  of  guilt  ? — ^with  which 
she  had  received  him  was  etill  upon  her  cheek  She 
was  far  more  animated  than  uBual,  ahnoet  a  little  agi- 
tated. She  asked  about  the  shooting,  ahout  the  bag, 
and  how  many  brace  was  to  Sir  Tom's  own  gun,  with 
that  conciliating  interest  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
conscious  fault ;  while  Sir  Tom,  on  his  side  bending 
down  to  his  little  wife,  received  all  her  flatteries  with 
so  complacent  a  smile,  and  such  a  beatific  belief  in  her 
perfect  sincerily  and  devotion,  that  Jock,  looking  on 
from  his  superiority  of  passionless  youth,  regarded 
them  both  with  a  wondering  disdain.  Why  did  she 
"  make  op  "  in  that  way  to  her  husband,  dropping  her 
brother  as  if  she  had  been  plotting  harm  ?  Jock  was 
amazed,  he  could  not  understand  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  because  he  thus  fell  in  a  moment  from  being 
Uie  chief  object  of  interest  to  the  position  of  nobody 
atalL 


CHAPTER  VL 

A.  SHADOW  OP  COUNQ  EVSNTS. 

Loot's  mind  had  sustained  a  certain  shock  when  her 
husband  appeared.  During  her  short  married  life  there 
had  not  been  a  cloud,  or  a  shadow  of  a  clond,  between 
them.  But  tiien  there  had  been  no  question  between 
them,  nothing  to  cause  any  question,  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Sir  Tom  had  taken  all  her  business  natorally 
into  his  hands.  Whatever  she  wished  she  had  got — 
□ay,  before  she  expressed  a  wish  it  had  been  satis- 
fied. He  had  talked  to  her  about  everything,  and  she 
had  listened  with  docile  attention,  but  withoi^  conceal- 
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iag  the  fact  that  she  ueit^er  understood  nor  wished  to 
understand ;  and  he  had  not  only  never  chided  her,  but 
had  accepted  her  indifference  with  a  smile  of  pleasuiQ 
as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  He  had  en- 
couiaged  her  in  all  her  liberal  charities,  shaking  his 
head  end  declaring  with  a  radiant  &ce  that  she  woxdd 
rain  herself,  and  that  not  even  hei  fortune  would  stand 
it.  But  the  one  matter  which  had  given  Lu(^  so  much 
trouble  before  her  marriage,  and  which  Jock  had  now 
brought  back  to  her  mind,  was  one  that  had  never  been 
mentioned  between  them.  He  had  known  all  about 
it,  and  her  eccentric  proceedings  and  conflict  with  her 
guardians,  backing  her  up,  indeed,  with  much  laughter, 
and  showing  every  symptom  of  amiable  amusement ;  but 
he  had  never  given  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  nor 
made  the  slightest  allusion  since  to  this  grand  condition 
of  her  father's  will  In  the  sunny  years  that  were 
past  Lacy  bad  taken  no  notice  of  this  omission.  She 
had  not  thought  much  on  the  subject  herseli  She  had 
withdrawn  from  it  tacitly,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  from  a 
matter  which  has  been  productive  of  pain  and  disap- 
poinbnent,  and  had  been  content  to  ignore  that  portion 
of  her  responsibilities.  Even  when  Jock  forcibly  re- 
vived the  subject  it  continued  without  any  practical 
importance,  and  ito  existence  was  a  question  between 
themselves  to  afibid  material  for  endless  conversation 
which  had  been  pleasant  and  harmless.  But  when  Sir 
Tom's  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  his  cheerful 
voice  sounded  in  her  ear,  a  sudden  shock  was  given  to 
Lucy's  beii^.  It  flashed  upon  her  in  a  moment  Uiat 
this  question  which  she  had  been  discussing  with  Jock 
had  never  been  mentioned  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, and  with  a  sudden,  instinctive  perception  she 
became  aware  that  Sir  Tom  would  look  upon  it  with 
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very  diffeient  eyes  from  theiia.  Site  felt  that  ehe  had 
beffli  disloyal  to  him  ia  having  a  secret  subject  of  con- 
sultation even  with  her  brother.  If  he  heard  he  woold 
be  displeased,  he  would  be  taken  by  sorprise,  perhaps 
wounded,  perhaps  made  angty.  In  any  wise  it  would 
introduce  a  new  element  into  their  life.  Lucy  saw,  with 
a  sudden  sensation  of  fright  and  pain,  an  unknown  crowd 
of  possibilities  which  might  pour  down  upon  her,  were 
it  to  he  communicated  to  Sir  Tom  that  his  wife  and 
her  brother  were  debating  as  to  a  course  of  action  on 
her  part,  unknown  to  him.  All  this  occurred  in  a 
moment,  and  it  was  not  any  lucid  and  real  perception 
of  difficulties,  but  only  a  sudden  alarmed  compunctious 
consciousness  that  filled  her  mind.  She  fied,  as  it  were, 
from  the  circumstances  which  made  these  horrors  pos- 
sible, hurrying  hack  into  her  former  attitude  with  a 
penitential  ui^ency.  Jock,  indeed,  was  very  dear  to 
her,  but  he  was  no  more  than  second,  nay  he  was  but 
third,  in  lady  Randolph's  heart.  Her  husband's  su- 
premacy he  could  not  touch,  and  though  he  had  been 
almost  her  child  in  the  old  days,  yet  he  was  not,  nor 
ever  would  be,  her  child  in  the  same  inedahle  sense  as 
little  Tom  was,  who  was  her  very  own,  the  centre  of 
her  lifa  So  she  ran  away  (so  to  speak)  from  Jock 
with  a  real  panic,  and  clung  to  her  husband,  conciliat- 
ing, nay  almost  wheedling  him,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  with  a  curious  feminine  instinct,  to  make  up  to 
him  for  the  momentary  wrong  she  had  done,  and  which 
he  was  not  aware  of.  Sir  Tom  himself  was  a  little 
surprised  by  the  warmth  of  the  reception  she  gave  him. 
Her  interest  in  his  shooting  was  usually  very  mild,  for 
she  had  never  been  able  to  get  over  a  little  horror  she 
had,  due,  perhaps,  to  her  boui^eois  training,  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  birds.    He  glanced  at  the  pair  with  an 
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unusual  perception  that  there  waa  something  here  more 
than  met  the  eye.  "  Yon  have  been  ^ging  her  up  to 
some  rebellion,"  he  said ;  "  Jock,  yon  viUain ;  you  have 
been  hatching  treason  behind  my  back  1"  He  said  this 
with  one  of  those  cordial  laughs  which  nobody  could 
re&ain  from  joining — Ml  of  good  humour  and  fun, 
and  a  pleased  conBciousness  that  to  teach  Lucy  to  rebel 
'would  be  beyond  any  one's  power.  At  any  other 
moment  she  would  have  taken  the  accusation  with 
the  tranquil  smile  which  was  Lucy's  usual  reply  to  her 
husband's  pleasantries ;  bat  this  time  hei  laugh  -waa  a 
little  strained,  and  the  warmth  of  her  denial,  "No, 
no !  there  has  been  no  treason,"  gave  the  slightest 
jar  of  stirprise  to  Sir  Tom.  It  sounded  like  a  false 
note  in  the  air ;  he  did  not  imderstand  what  it  could 
mean. 

Jock  went  away  the  nezt  day.  He  went  with  a 
basket  of  game  for  MTutor  and  many  nice  things  for 
himself,  and  all  the  attention  and  care  which  might 
have  been  his  bad  he  been  the  heir  instead  of  only  the 
young  brother  and  dependent  Luc^^  herself  drove  in 
wiUi  him  to  Farafield  to  see  him  off,  and  Sir  Tom,  who 
had  bnsiness  in  t^e  little  town  and  meant  to  drive  back 
with  his  wife,  appeared  on  the  railway  platform  just  in 
time  to  say  good-bye.  "  Now,  Lucy,  you  will  not  foi^t," 
were  Jock's  last  words  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
when  the  train  was  already  in  motion.  Lucy  nodded 
and  smiled,  and  waved  hoi  hand,  but  she  did  not  make 
any  other  reply.  Sir  Tom  said  nothing  until  they  were 
driving  along  the  stubble  fields  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. Lucy  lay  back  in  her  comer  with  that  minted 
sense  of  regret  and  relief  with  which,  when  we  are  very 
happy  at  home,  we  see  a  guest  go  away — a  gentle  sor- 
row to  part,  a  soft  pleasure  in  being  once  more  restored 
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to  the  more  intimate  eircla  She  had  not  shaken  off 
that  Impression  of  guiltiness,  but  now  it  was  over, 
and  nothing  faithet  could  be  said  on  the  subject  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucy,  that  you  are  not  to  foiget  ?" 

She  roused  herself  up,  and  a  warm  flush  of  colour 
came  to  her  face.  "  Oh,  nothing,  Tom,  a  little  thing 
we  were  consulting  about.  It  was  Jock  that  brought 
it  to  my  mind." 

"  I  think  it  most  be  more  than  juat  a  little  thing. 
Mayn't  I  hear  what  this  secret  is  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  Tom,"  Lady  £andolph  repeated ; 
and  then  she  sat  np  erect  and  aaid,  "  I  must  not  deceive 
you.  It  is  not  merely  a  small  matter.  Still  it  is  just 
between  Jock  and  me.  It  was  about — papa's  will, 
Tom." 

"  Ab  1  that  is  a  large  matter.  I  don't  quite  see 
how  that  can  be  between  you  and  Jock,  Lucy.  Jock 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it  I  don't  want  to  find 
fault,  my  dear,  but  I  think  as  an  adviser  you  will  find 
me  better  than  Jock." 

"  I  know  you  are  far  better,  Tom,  Yon  know  more 
than  both  of  us  pat  together." 

"  That  would  not  be  very  difBcult,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

Perhaps  this  calm  acceptance  of  tiie  fact  nettled 
Lucy.  At  least  she  said,  with  a  little  touch  of  spirit, 
"  And  yet  I  know  something  about  our  kind  of  people 
better  than  you  will  ever  do,  Tom." 

"  Lucy,  this  ia  a  wonderful  new  tona  Perhaps  you 
may  know  better,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  you  understand 
tiie  relation  of  things  as  well  What  is  it,  my  dear  ? — 
that  ia  to  say,  if  you  like  to  tell  me,  for  I  am  not  going 
to  force  your  confidence." 
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"  Tom — oh  dear  Tom  1  It  ia  not  that  It  ie  rather 
that  it  was  eomething  to  talk  to  Joc^  aboat.  He 
remembers  eveiythlng.     When  papa  was  makii^  that 

■wiU "  here  Lucy  stopped  and  sighed.     It  had  not 

been  doing  her  a  good  Bervice  to  make  hei  recollect 
that  wiU,  which  had  enough  in  it  to  make  her  life 
wretched,  though  that  as  yet  nobody  knew.  "He 
recollects  it  all,"  she  said.  "  He  osed  to  hear  it  read 
oat     He  remembers  everything." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  Sir  Tom,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  "there  is  something  in  particular  which  he 
thought  you  were  likely  to  foi^t  ? " 

Here  Lucy  sighed  again.  "  I  am  afraid  I  had  for- 
gotten it.  No,  not  forgotten,  bnt — I  never  knew  very 
well  what  to  do.  Perhaps  you  don't  remember  either. 
It  is  about  giving  the  money  away." 

Sir  Tom  was  a  far  more  considerable  peiaon  in 
every  way  than  the  little  girl  who  was  hia  wife,  and 
who  was  not  clever  nor  of  any  great  acooont  apart 
from  her  wealth ;  and  she  was  devoted  to  him,  so  that 
he  could  have  very  Uttle  fear  how  any  conflict  should 
end  when  he  was  on  one  side,  if  all  the  world  were  on 
the  other.  But  perhaps  he  had  been  spoiled  by  Lucy's 
entire  ^reement  and  consent  to  whatever  he  pleased 
to  wish,  so  that  his  tone  was  a  little  sharp,  not  so 
good-humoured  as  usual,  but  with  almost  a  sneer  in  it 
when  he  replied  quickly,  not  leaving  her  a  moment  to 
get  her  breath,  "  I  see ;  Jock  having  inspiration  from 
the  fountain  head,  was  to  be  your  guide  in  that" 

She  looked  at  him  alarmed  and  penitent,  but  re- 
proachful "  I  would  have  done  nothing,  I  could  have 
done  nothing,  oh  Tom  1  without  you." 

"  It  is  very  obliging  of  you,  Lucy,  to  say  so ;  never- 
theless, Jock  thought  himself  entitled  to  remind  you 
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of  what  yoa  had  foi^otten,  and  to  offer  hixuBelf  as  your 
adviBer.  Perhaps  MTutor  was  to  come  in,  too,"  he 
said,  with  a  lai^h. 

Sir  Tom  was  not  immacalate  in  point  of  temper  any 
more  than  other  men,  bnt  Lucy  had  never  suffered 
&om  it  before.  She  was  lightened,  but  she  did  not 
give  way.  The  colour  went  out  of  her  cheeks,  but 
there  was  more  in  her  than  mere  insipid  submission. 
She  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  certain  courage, 
though  she  was  ao  pale,  and  felt  bo  profoundly  the 
displeasure  which  she  had  never  encountered  before. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  speak  like  that,  Tom. 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong.  I  have  only  been  talking 
to  my  brother  of — of — a  thing  that  nobody  cares 
about  but  him  and  me  in  all  the  world." 

"  And  that  is " 

"Doing  what  papa  wished,"  Lucy  said  in  a  low 
voice.  A  little  moisture  stole  into  her  eyes.  Whether 
it  came  because  of  her  father,  ot  because  her  husband 
spoke  sharply  to  her,  it  perhaps  would  have  been 
dif&cnlt  to  say. 

This  made  Sir  Tom  aahamed  of  his  ill-humour.  It 
was  cruel  to  be  unkind  to  a  creature  so  gentle,  who 
was  not  used  to  be  found  fault  with ;  and  yet  he  felt 
that  for  Lucy  to  set  up  an  independence  of  any  kind 
was  a  thing  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud.  A  man  may 
have  the  most  liberal  principles  about  women,  and  yet 
feel  a  natural  indignation  when  his  own  wife  shows 
signs  of  desiring  to  act  for  herself;  and  besides,  it  was 
not  to  be  endured  that  a  boy  and  girl  conspiracy 
should  be  hatched  under  his  very  nose  to  take  the  dis- 
posal of  an  important  sum  of  money  out  of  his  bands. 
Such  an  idea  was  not  only  ridiculous  in  iteelf,  but  apt 
to  make  him  ridiculous,  a  man  who  ou^t  to  be  strong 
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enough  to  keep  the  young  ones  in  order.  "  My  dear," 
he  said,  "  I  have  no  ■wish  to  speak  in  any  way  that 
vexes  you ;  bat  I  see  no  reason  yon  can  have — at  least 
I  hope  there  has  been  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  give 
you  any  reason — to  -withdraw  your  confidence  from 
me  and  give  it  to  Jock." 

Lucy  did  not  make  him  any  reply.  She  looked  at 
him  pathetically  through  the  water  in  her  eyes.  If 
she  had  epoken  she  would  have  cried,  and  this  in  an 
open  carriage,  with  a  village  dose  at  hand,  and  people 
coming  and  going  upon  the  road,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  By  ihe  time  she  had  mastered  herself 
Sir  Tom  had  cooled  down,  and  he  was  ashamed  of 
having  made  Lucy's  lips  to  quiver  and  taken  away  her 
voice. 

"  That  was  a  very  nasty  tiling  to  say,"  he  said, 
"  wasn't  it,  Lucy  ?  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
Still,  my  little  woman  must  remember  that  I  am  too 
fond  of  her  to  let  her  have  secrete  with  anybody  but 
me," 

And  with  this  he  took  the  hand  that  was  nearest 
to  him  into  both  of  his  and  held  it  close,  and  throwing 
a  temptation  in  her  way  which  she  could  not  resist,  led 
her  to  talk  of  the  baby  and  forget  everything  else  except 
that  precious  little  morsel  of  humanity.  He  was  &t 
cleverer  than  Lucy ;  he  could  make  her  do  whatever 
he  pleased.  No  fear  of  any  opposition,  any  setting 
up  of  her  own  will  against  his.  When  they  got  home 
he  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  then  the  momentary  trouble 
was  all  over.  So  he  tiiought  at  least  Lucy  was  bo 
little  and  gentle  and  fair,  that  she  appeared  to  her 
husband  even  younger  than  she  was ;  and  she  was  a 
great  deal  younger  than  himself.  He  thought  her  a 
sort  of  child-wife,  whom  a  little  scolding  or  a  kiss 
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would  altogether  sway.  The  kiss  had  been  quite 
enough  hitherto.  Perhaps,  since  Jock  had  come  npon 
the  sceoe,  a  few  words  of  admonitioD  might  prove  now 
and  then  necessary,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  be  hard  upon 
her,  or  do  more  than  let  her  see  what  his  pleasure  was. 

But  Lucy  was  not  what  Sir  Tom  thought.  She 
could  not  endure  that  there  ahoold  be  any  shadow 
between  her  husband  and  herself,  but  her  mind  was 
cot  satisfied  with  this  way  of  settling  an  important 
question.  She  took  his  kiss  and  his  apology  gratefully, 
but  if  anything  had  been  wanted  to  impress  more 
deeply  upon  her  mind  the  sense  of  a  duty  before  her, 
of  which  her  husband  did  not  approve,  and  in  doing 
which  she  could  not  hare  his  help,  it  would  have  been 
this  little  episode  altogether.  Even  little  Tom  did  not 
efface  the  impression  from  her  mind.  At  dinner  she 
met  her  husband  with  her  usual  smile,  and  even 
assent«d  when  he  remarked  upon  the  pleasantness  of 
finding  themselves  again  alone  bother.  There  had 
been  other  guests  besides  Jock,  so  that  the  remark  did 
not  offend  her ;  but  yet  Lucy  was  not  quite  like  herself. 
She  felt  it  vaguely,  and  he  felt  it  vaguely,  and  neither 
was  entirely  aware  what  it  was. 

In  the  monung,  at  breakfast,  Sir  Tom  received  a 
foreign  letter,  which  made  him  start  a  littla  He 
started  and  cried,  "  Hollo ! "  then,  opening  it,  and  find- 
ing two  or  three  closely-scribbled  sbeete,  gave  way  to  a 
laugh.  "  Here's  literature  I "  he  said.  Lucy,  who  had 
no  jealousy  of  his  correspondents,  read  her  own  calm 
little  letters,  and  poured  out  the  tea,  with  no  particular 
notice  of  her  husband's  interjections.  It  did  not-  even 
move  her  curiosity  that  the  letter  was  in  a  feminine 
hand,  and  gave  forth  a  faint  perfume.  She  reminded 
him  that  his  tea  was  getting  cold,  but  otherwise  took 
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no  notice.  One  of  her  own  letters  vas  from  the  Dowager 
Lady  Kandolpb,  full  of  advice  about  the  baby.  "  Mrs. 
ItnsaeU  tells  me  that  Katie's  children  are  the  most 
lovely  babies  that  ever  were  seen ;  but  she  is  very 
fantastic  about  them ;  will  not  let  them  wear  shoes  to 
spoil  their  feet,  and  other  vagaries  of  that  kind.  I 
hope,  my  dear  Lucy,  that  yon  are  not  fanciful  abont 
litUe  Tom,"  Lady  Bandolph  wrote.  Lucy  read  t^ 
very  composedly,  and  smiled  at  the  suggestion.  Fanci- 
ful 1  Oh,  no,  she  was  not  ^incifnl  about  Mm — she 
was  not  even  silly,  Lucy  thonght.  She  was  capable 
of  allowing  that  other  babies  might  be  lovely,  though 
why  the  feet  of  Katie's  children  should  be  of  so  much 
importance  she  allowed  to  herself  she  could  not  see. 
She  was  roused  fnm  these  tranquil  thoughts  by  a  UtUe 
commotion  on  the  other  aide  of  the  table,  where  Sir  Tom 
had  just  thrown  down  his  letter.  He  was  laughing 
and  talking  to  himself.  "  Why  shouldn't  she  come  if 
she  likes  it  ? "  he  was  saying.  "  Lucy,  look  here,  since 
you  have  set  up  a  confidant,  I  shall  have  one  too," 
and  with  that  Sit  Tom  went  off  into  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughing.  The  letter  scattered  upon  the  table 
all  opened  out,  two  large  foreign  sheets,  looked  endless. 
Nobody  had  ever  written  so  much  to  Lucy  in  all  her 
life.  She  could  see  it  was  largely  underlined  and  full 
of  notes  of  admiration  and  interrc^tion,  altogether  an 
out-of-the-way  epistle.  Was  it  possible  that  Sir  Tom 
was  a  little  excited  as  well  as  amused  ?  He  put  bis 
roll  upon  a  hot  plate,  and  b^an  to  out  it  with  his 
knife  and  fork  in  an  absence  of  mind,  which  waa  not 
usual  with  him,  and  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two 
would  burst  out  with  his  long  "  Ha,  ha,"  again.  "  That 
will  serve  you  out,  Lucy,"  he  said,  with  a  shout,  "  if  I 
set  np  a  oonfidaut  toa" 
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A  WAENDia. 

"  I  WONDEB  if  I  shall  like  her "  Lucy  said  to  herself. 

She  had  been  hearing  from  her  husband  about 
the  Coatessa  di  Fomo-Fopulo,  who  had  promised 
to  pay  them  a  visit  at  Christmas.  He  bad  laughed 
a  great  deal  while  he  described  this  lady.  "What 
she  will  do  here  in  a  country-bouse  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  but  if  she  wants 
to  come  why  shouldn't  she?  She  and  I  are  old 
friends.  One  time  and  another  we  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  each  other.  She  will  not  understand  ma  in 
the  character  of  a  Benedick,  but  that  will  be  all  the 
greater  fun,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  Lucy  looked  at 
him  with  a  little  surprise.  She  could  not  quite  make 
him  out 

"  If  she  is  a  friend  she  will  not  mind  the  country 
and  the  winter,"  said  Lucy ;  "  it  will  be  you  she  will 
want  to  see " 

"That  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Tom, 
"  but  she  wants  something  more  than  me.  She  wants 
a  little  amusement.  We  must  have  a  party  to  meet 
her,  Lucy.  We  have  never  yet  had  the  house  full  for 
Christmas.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  better  to  fur- 
nish the  Contessa  with  other  objects  instead  of  letting 
her  loose  npon  your  husband.  You  don't  know  what 
it  is  you  are  treating  so  lightly." 

"  I — treat  any  one  lighUy  that  you  care  for,  Tom  J 
Oh,  no ;  I  was  only  thinking.  I  thought  she  would 
come  to  see  you,  not  a  number  of  strange  people " 

"  And  you  would  not  mind,  Lucy  ?  ' 
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"  Mind  ? "  Lucy  lifted  her  innocent  eyes  upon  him 
with  the  greatest  sorprise.  "  To  he  sure  it  is  most 
nice  of  all  when  there  is  nohody  with  ue,"  she  said — 
B8  if  that  had  been  what  he  meant  Enlightenment 
on  this  subject  had  not  entered  her  mind.  She  did 
not  iind^rstand  him ;  not  did  he  understand  ^er.  He 
gave  her  a  sort  of  friendly  hug  as  he  passed,  still  with 
that  laugh  in  which  there  was  no  doubt  a  great 
perception  of  something  comic,  yet — an  enlightened 
observer  might  have  thought — a  little  uneasiness,  a 
tremor  which  was  almost  agitation  too,  Lucy  too 
had  a  perception  of  something  a  little  out  of  the  way 
which  she  did  not  understand,  but  she  ofTered  to  her- 
self no  explanation  of  it.  She  said  to  herself,  when 
he  was  gone,  "  I  wonder  if  I  shall  Uke  her  ? "  and  she 
did  not  make  herself  any  reply.  She  had  been  in 
society,  and  held  her  little  place  with  a  simple  com- 
posure which  was  natural  to  her,  whooTer  might  come 
in  her  way.  If  she  was  indeed  a  little  frightened  of 
the  great  ladies,  that  was  only  at  the  first  moment 
before  she  became  used  to  them ;  and  afterwards  all 
had  gone  well — but  there  was  something  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  foreign  great  lady,  who  perhaps  might  not 
speak  liiglish,  and  who  would  be  used  to  very  diflerent 
"  ways,"  which  alarmed  her  a  little ;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  her  with  some  disappointment  that  tiiis 
would  be  the  time  of  Jock's  hohdays,  and  that  it 
would  disappoint  him  sadly  to  find  her  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  visitors.  She  said  to  herself,  however, 
qmckly,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  everything 
should  always  go  exactly  aa  one  wished  it,  and  that 

no  doubt  the  Countess  of what  was  it  she  was 

the  Countess  of  ? — would  be  very  nice,  and  everything 
go  well ;  and  so  Lady  Randolph  went  away  to  her  baby 
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and  her  hoasehold  btisiness,  and  put  it  aside  for  the 
moment.  She  found  other  things  far  moie  important 
to  occupy  her,  however,  before  Chris tmas  came. 

For  that  winter  was  very  seTere  and  cold,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickuesa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Measles  and  colds  and  feverish  attacks  were 
prevalent  in  the  viU^,  and  there  were  heartrending 
"  cases,"  in  which  young  Lady  Eandolph  at  the  Hall 
took  so  close  an  interest  that  her  whole  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  them.  One  of  the  babies,  who  was  little 
Tom's  age,  died.  When  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  danger  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
aenaations  with  which  Lucy's  brain  was  filled.  She 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  bouse  in  which  the 
child  was.  She  sent  to  Farafield  for  the  best  doctor 
there,  and  everything  that  money  could  procure  was 
got  for  the  suffering  infant,  whose  belongings  looked 
on  with  wonder  and  even  dismay,  with  a  secret  question 
like  that  of  him  who  was  a  thief  and  kept  the  hag — 
to  what  purpose  was  this  waste  ?  for  they  were  all 
persuaded  that  the  baby  was  going  to  dia 

"  And  the  best  thing  for  him,  my  lady,"  the  grand- 
mother said.  "He'll  be  better  done  by  where  he's 
agoing  than  he  ever  could  have  been  here." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,"  said  Lucy.  The  young  mother, 
who  was  as  young  as  herself,  cried ;  yet  if  Lucy  had 
been  absent  would  have  been  consoled  by  that  terrible 
philosophy  of  poverty  that  it  was  "  for  the  best."  But 
Lady  Bandolph,  in  such  a  tumult  of  all  her  being  as 
sbe  had  never  known  befoi'e,  with  unspeakable  yearning 
over  the  dying  baby,  and  a  panic  beyond  all  reckoning 
for  het  own,  would  not  listen  to  any  such  easy  con- 
solation. She  shut  her  ears  to  it  with  a  gleam  of 
anger  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  her  gentle  face 
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before,  and  would  have  sat  up  all  night  with  the  poor 
little  thing  in  her  lap  if  death  had  not  ended  ite  little 
plaints  and  aoffering.  Sir  Tom,  in  thia  moment  of 
trial,  came  out  in  all  his  true  goodness  and  Idndness. 
He  went  with  her  himself  to  the  cottage,  and  when  the 
vigil  was  over  appeared  again  to  take  her  home.  It 
was  a  wintry  night,  frosty  and  clear,  the  stais  all 
twinkling  with  that  mysterious  life  and  motion  which 
makes  them  appear  to  ao  many  wistful  eyes  like  persons 
rather  than  worlds,  and  as  if  there  was  knowledge  and 
sympathy  in  those  far-shining  lights  of  heaven.  Sir 
Thomas  was  alarmed  by  Lucy's  colourless  face,  and 
the  dumb  passion  of  misery  and  awe  that  was  about 
her.  He  was  very  tender-hearted  himself  at  sight  of 
the  dead  baby  which  was  the  same  f^e  as  his  lovely 
boy.  He  clasped  the  trembling  hand  with  which  his 
wife  held  his  arm,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  "  Look 
at  the  stars,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "  the  angels  must 
have  carried  the  poor  little  soul  that  way."  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  let  fall  a  tear  for  the  little  dead  child. 
But  Lucy  could  neither  weep  nor  think  of  the  angela. 
She  hurried  him  on  through  the  long  avenue,  clinging 
to  his  arm  but  not  leaning  upon  it,  hastening  home. 
Kow  and  then  a  sob  escaped  her,  but  no  tears.  She 
Sew  Qpstaiis  to  her  own  boy's  nursery,  and  fell  down 
on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  his  little  crib.  He  was 
lying  in  rosy  sleep,  his  little  dimpled  arms  thrown 
ap  over  his  head,  a  model  of  baby  beauty.  But  even 
that  sight  did  not  restore  her.  She  buried  her  wan 
face  in  her  hands  and  so  gasped  for  breath  that  Sir 
Tom,  who  had  followed  her,  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
carrying  her  to  her  own  room  laid  her  down  on  the 
sofa  by  the  fire  and  did  all  that  man  could  to  soothe 
her. 
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"  Lucj,  Lucy !  we  maat  thank  God  that  all  is  well 
with  ovx.  own,"  he  said,  half  terrified  by  the  gasping 
and  the  paleness ;  and  then  she  bntst  forth : 

"  Oh,  why  should  it  be  well  with  him,  and  little 
Willie  gone  ?  Why  should  we  be  happy  and  the 
others  miserable  ?  my  baby  safe  and  warm  in  my 
arms,  and  poor  Ellen's — poor  Ellen's " 

This  name,  and  the  recollection  of  the  poor  young 
mother,  whom  she  had  left  in  her  desolation,  made 
Lucy's  t«ai3  pour  forth  like  a  summer  storm.  She 
flung  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck,  and  called 
out  to  him  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  and  excitement : 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  to  save  him !  Oh,  Tom, 
pray,  pray !  little  Willie  was  well  on  Saturday — and 
now — How  can  we  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ! " 
Lucy  cried,  wildly  pushing  him  away  from  her,  and 
rising  from  the  sofa. 

l^en  she  began  to  pace  about  the  room  as  we  all  do 
in  trouble,  clasping  her  hands  in  a  wild  and  inarticu- 
late appeal  to  heaven.  Death  had  never  come  across 
her  path  before  save  in  the  case  of  her  father,  an  old 
man  whose  course  was  run,  and  his  end  a  thing  neces- 
sary and  to  be  looked  for.  She  could  not  get  out  of 
her  eyes  the  vision  of  that  little  solemn  figure,  so 
motionless,  so  marble  white.  The  Uiought  would  not 
leave  her.  To  see  the  calm  Lucy  pacing  up  and  down 
in  this  passion  of  terror  and  agony  made  Sir  Tom 
almost  as  miserable  as  herself.  He  tried  to  take  her 
into  his  arms,  to  draw  her  back  to  the  sofa. 

"  My  darling,  you  are  over-excited.  It  has  been 
too  much  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  about  me  ? "  cried  Lui^ ; 
"  think — oh,  God  1  oh,  God ! — if  we  should  have  that 
to  bear." 
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"  My  dear  love — my  Lucy,  yoa  that  have  always 
been  bo  reasoBable — the  child  is  quite  well ;  come  and 
see  him  again  and  satisfy  yoorself." 

"  Little  Willie  was  quite  well  on  Saturday,"  she 
cried  ^ain.  "  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it ! 
and  why  should  it  be  poot  Ellen  and  not  me  ? " 

When  a  person  of  composed  mind  and  quiet  dis- 
position is  thus  carried  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  self-restraint,  it  is  natural  that  everybody 
round  her  should  be  doubly  alarmed.  Lucy's  maid 
hung  about  the  door,  and  the  nurse,  wrapped  in  a 
shawl,  stole  out  of  little  Tom's  room.  They  thought 
Uieir  mistress  had  the  hysterics,  and  almost  forced 
their  way  into  the  room  to  help  her.  It  did  Sir  Tom 
good  to  send  these  buaybodiee  away.  But  he  was 
more  anxious  himself  than  words  coold  say.  He  drew 
her  arm  within  his,  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
her.  "  Tou  know,  my  darling,  what  the  Bible  says, 
'  that  one  shall  be  taken  and  another  left ;  and  that 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,' "  he  said,  with  a 
pardonable  min^^g  of  texts.  "  We  must  jnat  take 
care  of  him,  dear,  and  hope  the  best" 

Here  Lucy  stopped,  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
with  an  air  of  solemnity  that  startled  him. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said ;  "  God  has  tried 
ua  with  happiness  first  That  is  how  He  always  does 
— and  if  we  abuse  that  then  there  comes — the  other. 
We  have  been  so  happy.  Oh,  so  happy  I "  Her  face, 
which  had  been  stilled  by  this  profounder  wave  of 
feeling,  began  to  quiver  again.  "  I  did  not  think  any 
one  could  be  so  happy,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  my  darling  !  and  you  have  been  very  thank- 
ful and  good " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  she  cried.     "  I  have  forgotten  my 
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tmst.     I  have  let  the  poor  suffer,  and  put  aside  what 

was  laid  upon  me — and  now,  now "    Lucy  caught 

her  husbaad'a  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  drew  him 
close  to  her.  "Tom,  Gtod  has  sent  his  angel  to  warn 
us,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Lucy,  Lucy,  this  is  not  like  yon.  Do  you  think 
that  poor  little  woman  has  lost  her  baby  for  our  sake  1 
Are  we  of  so  much  more  importance  than  she  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  do  you  think  ?  Come,  come,  that  is  not 
like  you." 

Lucy  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  sudden 
opening  of  her  eyes,  which  were  contracted  with  misery. 
She  was  subdued  by  the  words,  thongh  she  only  par- 
tially comprehended  them. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  to  deprive 
another  woman  of  her  child  in  order  to  warn  you, 
would  be  unjust,  Lucy}  Come  and  sit  down  and 
warm  your  poor  little  hands,  and  take  back  your 
reason,  and  do  not  accuse  God  of  wrong,  for  that  is  not 
possible.  Poor  Ellen  I  don't  doubt  is  composed  and 
submissive,  while  you,  who  have  so  little  cause " 

She  gave  him  a  wild  look.  "  With  her  it  is  over, 
it  is  over  I "  she  cried,  "  but  vrith  us " 

Lucy  had  never  been  fanciful,  but  love  quickens 
the  imagination  and  gives  it  tenfold  power ;  and  no 
poet  could  have  felt  with  such  a  breathless  and 
agonised  realisation  the  difference  between  the  accom- 
plished and  the  possible,  the  past  which  nothing  can 
alter,  and  the  pain  and  sickening  terror  with  which  we 
anticipate  what  may  come.  Ellen  had  entered  into 
the  calm  of  the  one.  She  herself  stood  facing  wildly 
the  unspeakable  terror  of  the  other.  "  Oh,  Tom,  I 
could  not  bear  it,  I  could  not  bear  it ! "  she  cried. 

It  was  almost  morning  beforo  he  had  succeeded  in 
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Boothing  her,  in  making  her  He  down  and  compose  her- 
aeir.  But  by  that  time  nature  had  begun  to  take  the 
task  in  hand,  wrapping  her  in  the  cahn  of  exhauation. 
Sir  Tom  had  the  kindest  heart,  though  he  had  not 
been  without  reproach  in  his  life.  He  sat  by  her  till 
she  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep,  and  then  he 
stole  into  the  nursery  and  caet  a  glance  at  little  Tom 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  night  Iiunp.  His  heart  leaped 
to  see  the  child  with  its  fair  locks  all  tumbled  upon 
the  pillow,  a  dimpled  hand  laid  under  a  dimpled  cheek, 
ease  and  comfort  and  well-being  in  every  lovely  curve ; 
and  then  there  came  a  momentary  spasm  acroea  his 
face,  and  he  murmuied  "  Poor  little  beggar  I "  under 
his  breatL  He  was  not  panic-stricken  like  Lucy. 
He  was  a  man  made  robust  by  much  experience  of 
the  world,  and  a  child  more  or  less  was  not  a  thing  to 
affect  him  as  it  would  a  young  mother ;  but  the  pathos 
of  the  contrast  touched  him  with  a  keen  momentary 
pang.  He  stole  away  again  quite  subdued,  and  went 
to  bed  thankfully,  saying  an  uncustomaiy  prayer  in 
the  emotion  that  possessed  him :  Good  God,  to  think 
of  it ;  if  that  poor  little  beggar  had  been  little  Tom ! 

Lucy  woke  to  the  sound  of  her  boy's  little  babbling 
of  happiness  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  blooming 
on  her  bed,  brought  there  by  his  father,  that  she 
might  see  him  and  how  well  he  was,  even  before  she 
was  awaka  It  was  thus  not  till  the  first  minute  of 
delight  was  over  that  her  recollections  came  back  to 
her  and  she  remembered  the  anguish  of  the  previous 
night ;  and  then  with  a  softened  pang,  as  was  natural, 
and  warm  flood  of  thankfulness,  which  carried  away 
harsher  thoiights.  But  her  mind  was  in  a  highly 
susceptible  and  tender  state,  open  to  every  impression. 
And  when  she  knelt  down  to  make  her  morning  snp- 
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plications,  Lucy  made  a  dedication  of  herself  and 
solemn  vow.  She  said,  like  the  little  princess  when 
ahe  first  knew  that  she  was  to  be  made  queen,  "  I  will 
be  good."  She  put  forth  this  promise  trembling,  not 
with  any  sense  that  she  was  making  a  bargain  with 
God,  as  more  rigid  minds  might  suppose,  but  with  all 
the  remorseful  loving  consciousness  of  a  child  which 
feels  that  it  has  not  made  the  return  it  ought  for  the 
good  things  showered  upon  it,  and  confronts  for  the 
first  time  the  awful  possibility  that  these  tender  privi- 
leges might  be  taken  away.  There  was  a  trembling 
all  over  her,  body  and  soul.  She  was  shaiceii  by  the 
ordeal  through  which  ahe  had  come — the  ordeal  which 
was  not  here  but  another's ;  and  with  the  artlessneea 
of  the  child  was  mingled  that  supreme  human  instinct 
which  struggles  to  disarm  Fate  by  immediate  proa- 
tration  and  submiBsloD.  She  laid  herself  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  Sovereign  greatuesa  which  could  mar  all  her 
happiness  in  a  moment,  with  a  feehng  (hat  was  not 
much  more  than  half  Christian.  Lucy  tried  to  remind 
herself  that  He  to  whom  she  knelt  was  love  as  well  as 
power.  But  nature,  which  still  "trembles  like  a 
guilty  thing  surprised  "  in  that  great  Presence,  made 
her  heart  beat  once  more  with  passion  and  sickenii^ 
terror.  God  knew,  if  no  one  else  did,  that  she  had 
abandoned  her  father's  trust  and  neglected  her  duty. 
"  Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor."  Lucy  rose 
from  her  knees  with  anxious  haste,  feeling  as  ii'  ahe 
must  do  this,  come  what  might  and  whoever  should 
oppose ;  or  at  least  since  it  was  not  needful  for  her  to 
sell  all  she  had,  that  she  must  hurry  forth,  and  forestall 
any  further  discipline  by  beginning  at  once  to  fulfil 
the  duty  she  had  neglected.  She  could  not  yet  direst 
herself  of  the  thought  that  the  baby  who  was  dead 
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was  a  little  warning  messenger  to  recall  her  to  a  sense 
of  the  pTinislmients  that  might  be  hanging  over  her. 
A  messenger  to  her  of  mercy,  for  vhat,  oh  1  what 
would  she  have  done  if  tiie  blow  bad  &llen  upon  Utile 
Tom? 


CHAPTEK  Till. 

TEE   SHADOW   OF   DEATH. 

After  this  it  may  perhaps  be  surprising  to  hear  that 
Lucy  did  nothing  to  carry  out  that  great  trust  with 
which  she  had  been  charged.  She  had  felt,  and  did 
feel  at  intervals,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  as  if  God 
Himself  had  warned  her  what  might  come  upon  her  if 
ahe  neglected  her  duty.  But  if  you  wiU  reflect  how 
very  diERcult  that  duty  was,  and  how  far  she  was  from 
any  opportunity  of  being  able  to  dischaige  it  I  In 
early  days,  when  she  was  fiesh  from  her  father's  teach- 
ing, and  deeply  impressed  with  the  instant  necessity  of 
carrying  it  out.  Providence  itself  had  sent  the  Bussell 
family,  poor  and  helpless  people,  who  had  not  the 
faculty  of  getting  on  by  thems^ves,  into  her  way,  and 
Lucy  had  promptly,  or  at  least  as  promptly  as  indig- 
nant guardians  would  permit,  provided  for  them  in  the 
modest  way  which  was  all  her  ideas  reached  to  at  the 
time.  But  around  the  HaU  there  was  nobody  to  whom 
the  same  summary  process  could  be  applied.  The 
people  about  were  either  working  people,  whom  it  ia 
always  easy  to  help,  or  well-off  people,  who  had  no 
wants  which  Lucy  could  supply.  And  this  continned 
to  be  so  even  after  her  fright  and  determination  to 
return  to  the  work  that  had  been  allotted  to  her.     No 
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doubt,  could  she  have  come  down  to  die  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  aeighbouis  who  visited  Lady  Baudolph  on 
the  externally  equal  footing  which  society  pretends  to 
allot  to  all  gentlefolks,  she  would  have  found  several 
of  them  who  would  have  been  glad  to  free  her  from 
her  money ;  but  then  she  could  not  see  into  their 
hearts.  She  did  not  know  what  a  difficult  thing  it 
was  for  Mr.  Eoutledge  of  Newby  to  pay  the  debts  of 
his  son  when  he  had  left  college,  or  how  hardly  hit 
waa  young  Archer  of  Fordham  in  the  matter  of  the 
last  joint-stock  bank  that  stopped  payment.  If  they 
had  not  all  been  bo  determined  to  hold  up  their  heads 
with  the  beet,  and  keep  up  appearances,  Lucy  might 
have  managed  somehow  to  transfer  to  them  a  little  of 
the  money  which  ahe  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  and  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  and  when  she  cast  her  eyes  around  her  it 
was  with  a  certain  despair  that  Lucy  saw  no  outlet 
whatever  for  tiiose  bounties  which  it  bad  seemed  to  her 
heaven  itself  was  concerned  about,  and  had  warned  her 
not  to  n^lect.  Many  an  ansious  thought  occupied 
her  mind  on  this  subject  She  thought  of  calling  her 
cousin  Philip  Eainy,  who  was  established  and  thriving 
at  Farafield,  and  whose  fortune  had  been  founded  upon 
her  liberality,  to  her  counsels.  But  if  Sir  Tom  had 
disliked  the  confidences  between  her  and  her  brother, 
what  would  he  think  of  Philip  Bainy  as  her  adviser  ? 
Then  Lucy  in  her  perplexity  turned  again  to  the  thou^t 
of  Jock.  Jock  had  a  great  deal  more  sense  in  him 
than  anybody  knew.  He  had  been  the  wisest  child, 
respected  by  everybody;  and  now  he  waa  almost  a 
man,  and  had  learned,  as  he  said,  a  great  deal  at  school. 
She  thou^t  wistfully  of  the  poor  curato  of  whom  Jock 
had  told  her.     Very  likely  that  poor  cleigyman  would 
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do  very  well  for  what  Lucy  wanted.  Svirely  there 
could  be  no  better  use  for  money  than  to  endow  Buoh 
a  man,  with  a  whole  family  growing  up,  all  Uie  better 
for  it,  and  a  son  on  the  foundation  1  And  then  she 
remembered  that  Jock  had  entreated  her  to  do  nothing 
till  be  came.  Thus  tJlie  time  went  on,  and  her  passicm- 
ate  resolution,  her  sense  that  heaven  itself  was  calling 
upon  her,  menacing  her  with  judgment  even,  seemed  to 
come  to  nothing — not  out  of  forgetfulness  or  sloth,  or 
want  of  will — but  because  she  saw  no  way  open  before 
her,  and  could  nob  tell  what  to  do.  And  after  titat 
miserable  night  when  Ellen  Bailey's  baby  died,  and 
death  seemed  to  enter  in,  as  novel  and  terrible  as  if  he 
had  never  been  known  before,  for  tiie  first  time  into 
Lucy's  Paradise,  she  had  never  said  anything  to  Sir 
Tom.  Day  after  day  she  had  meant  to  do  it,  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  guidance,  to  appeal  to  him  to  help  her ; 
but  day  after  day  she  had  put  it  off,  shrinking  irom 
the  possible  contest  of  which  some  instinct  warned  her. 
She  knew,  without  knowing  how,  that  in  this  he  would 
not  stand  by  her.  Impossible  to  have  been  kinder  in 
that  crisis,  more  tender,  more  indulgent,  even  more 
understanding  than  her  husband  was ;  but  she  felt  in- 
stinctively the  limits  of  his  sympathy.  He  would  not 
go  that  length.  When  she  got  to  that  point  be  would 
change.  But  she  could  not  have  him  change ;  she 
could  not  anticipate  the  idea  of  a  cloud  upon  his  Ca^e, 
or  any  shadow  between  them.  And  then  Lucy  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  wait  for  Jock,  and  that  he 
and  she  together,  when  there  were  two  to  talk  it  over, 
would  make  out  a  way. 

All  was  going  on  well  ^ain,  the  grass  above  little 
Willie's  grave  was  green,  his  mother  consoled  and 
smiling  as  before,  and  at  the  Hall  the  idea  of  the 
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Christmas  party  had  been  resumed,  and  the  invitations, 
indeed,  were  sent  off,  when  one  morning  the  visitor 
whom  Lucj  had  anticipated  with  such  dread  came  out 
of  the  village,  where  Infantile  diseases  always  lingered, 
and  entered  the  carefully-kept  nursery.  little  Tom 
awoke  crying  and  fretful,  hot  with  fever,  his  poor  little 
eyes  heavy  with  acrid  tears.  His  mother  had  not  been 
among  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie  for  nought,  and 
she  saw  at  a  glance  what  it  was.  Well !  not  anything 
so  very  dreadful — measles,  which  almost  all  children 
have.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she 
should  be  alarmed.  She  acknowledged  as  much,  with 
a  tremor  that  went  to  her  heart.  There  were  no  bad 
symptoms.  The  baby  was  no  more  ill  than  it  was 
necessary  he  should  he.  "  He  was  having  them  beauti- 
ful," the  niirse  said,  and  Lucy  scareely  allowed  even 
her  husband  to  see  the  deep,  harrowing  dread  that  was 
in  her.  By  and  by,  however,  this  dread  was  justified  ; 
she  had  been  very  anxious  about  all  the  little  patients 
in  the  village  that  they  should  not  catch  cold,  which 
in  the  careless  ignorance  of  their  attendants,  and  in  the 
limited  acconunodation  of  the  cottages,  was  so  usual,  bo 
likely,  almost  inevitable.  A  door  would  be  left  open, 
a  sudden  blast  of  cold  would  come  upon  Uie  little 
sufferer ;  how  could  any  one  help  it  ?  Lucy  had  given 
the  poor  women  no  peace  on  this  subject.  She  had 
"  worrit«d  them  out  o'  their  lives."  And  now,  wonder 
above  all  finding  out,  it  was  in  little  Tom's  luxurious 
nureery,  where  everything  was  arranged  for  his  safety, 
where  one  careful  ntirse  succeeded  another  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  Lady  Bandolph  herself  was  never  absent 
for  an  hour,  where  the  ventilation  was  anxiously 
watched  and  regulated,  and  no  incautious  intruder  ever 
entered — it  was  there  that  the  evil  camo.     When  the 
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child  had  shaken  off  his  little  complaint  and  all  was 
going  well,  he  took  cold,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  hia 
little  lungs  were  labouring  heavily,  and  the  fever  of 
inflammation  consuming  his  strength.  little  Tom,  the 
heir,  the  only  child !  A  cloud  fell  over  the  house ; 
from  Sir  Tom  himself  to  the  lowest  servant,  all  became 
partakers,  unawares,  of  Lucy's  dumb  terror.  It  was 
because  the  little  life  was  so  important,  because  so  much 
hung  upon  it,  that  everybody  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  tlie  worst  issue  might  be  looked  for.  Humanity 
has  an  instinctiTe,  heathenish  feeling  that  God  will 
take  advantage  of  all  the  special  circumstances  that 
aggravate  a  blow. 

Lucy,  for  her  part,  received  the  stroke  into  her  very 
souL  She  was  outwardly  more  calm  than  when  her 
heart  had  first  been  roused  to  terror  by  the  death  ot 
the  little  child  in  the  village.  That  which  she  had 
dreaded  waa  come,  and  all  her  powers  were  collected  to 
support  her.  The  moment  had  arrived — the  time  of 
trial — and  she  would  not  faiL  Her  hand  was  steady 
and  her  head  clear,  as  is  the  case  with  finer  natures 
when  confronted  with  deadly  danger.  This  simple  girl 
suddenly  became  like  one  of  the  women  of  tragedy, 
fighting,  BtiU  and  strong,  with  a  desperation  beyond  all 
symbols — the  fight  with  death.  But  Sir  Tom  took  it 
difTereutly.  A  woman  can  nurse  her  child,  can  do 
something  for  him ;  but  a  man  is  helpless.  At  first  he 
got  rid  of  his  anxieties  by  putting  a  cheerful  face  upon 
the  matter,  and  denying  the  possibility  of  danger. 
"  The  measles !  every  child  had  the  measles.  If  no 
fuss  was  made  the  little  chap,"  he  declared,  "  would 
soon  be  all  right  It  was  always  a  mistake  to  exa^er- 
ate."  But  when  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
on  the  subject,  a  curious  struggle  took  place  in  Sir  Tom's 
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luind.  That  baby —  die  ?  That  crowing,  babbling 
creature  pass  away  into  the  solemnity  of  death  1  It 
had  not  seemed  possible,  and  when  he  tried  to  get  it 
into  his  mind  his  brain  whirled.  Wonder  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  silence  even  the  possibility  of  grief. 
He  had  himself  gone  through  labours  and  adventures 
that  would  have  killed  a  dozen  men,  and  had  never 
been  conscious  even  of  alarm  about  himself;  and  the 
idea  of  a  life  quenched  in  ite  b^inning  by  so  accidental 
a  matter  as  a  draught  in  a  nursery  seemed  to  him 
something  incomprehensibla  When  he  had  heard  of 
a  child's  death  he  had  been  used  to  say  that  the  mother 
would  feel  it,  no  doubt,  poor  thing ;  but  it  was  a  small 
event,  that  scarcely  counted  in  human  history  to  Sir 
Tom.  When,  however,  his  own  boy  was  threatened, 
after  the  first  incredulity.  Sir  Tom  felt  a  pang  of  anger 
and  wretchedness  which  he  could  not  understand.  It 
was  not  that  the  family  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  the 
heir  overwhelmed  him,  for  it  was  very  improbable  that 
poor  littJe  Tom  would  be  his  only  child ;  it  was  a  more 
intimate  and  personal  sens^ion.  A  sort  of  terrified 
rage  came  over  him  which  he  dared  not  express ;  for  if 
indeed  bis  child  was  to  be  taken  &om  him,  who  was  it 
but  God  that  would  do  this  1  and  he  did  not  venture 
to  turn  his  rage  to  that  quarter.  And  then  a  confusion 
of  miserable  feelings  rose  within  him.  One  night  he 
did  not  go  to  bed.  It  was  impossible  in  the  midst  of 
the  anxiety  that  filled  the  house,  he  said  to  himselfl 
He  spent  the  weary  hours  in  going  softly  up  and  down 
stairs,  now  listening  at  the  door  of  the  nursery  and 
waiting  for  his  wife,  who  came  out  now  and  then  to 
bring  him  a  bulletin,  now  dozing  drearily  in  his  library 
downstairs.  When  the  first  gleams  of  the  dawn  stole 
in  at  the  window  he  went  out  upon  the  terrace  in  the 
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mis^  chill  tuoming,  all  damp  and  miserable,  with  the 
crees  standing  about  like  ghosts.  There  was  a  dripping 
thaw  after  a  frost,  and  the  air  wsa  raw  and  the  pros- 
pect dismal ;  but  even  that  was  less  wretched  than  the 
glimmer  of  the  shaded  lights,  the  muffled  whispering 
and  stealthy  footsteps  indoois.  He  took  a  few  turns 
np  and  down  the  terrace,  tiying  to  reason  himself  out 
of  this  miseiy.  How  was  it,  after  all,  that  the  little 
figure  of  this  infant  should  oveishadow  eartii  and 
heaven  to  a  man,  a  reasonable  being,  whose  mind  and 
life  were  full  of  interests  far  more  important  ?  Love, 
yes  ]  bnt  love  must  have  some  foundation.  The  feel- 
ing whic^  clung  so  strongly  to  a  child  with  no  power 
of  returning  it,  and  no  personal  qualities  to  excite  it, 
must  be  mere  instinct  not  much  above  that  of  the 
animals.  He  would  not  say  this  before  Lucy,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  truth.  He  shook 
himself  up  mentally,  and  recalled  himself  to  what  he 
attempted  to  represent  as  the  tme  aspect  of  affairs. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  obtained  most  things  that  this 
world  can  give.  He  had  sounded  life  to  its  depths  (as 
he  thought),  and  tasted  both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet ; 
and  after  having  indulged  in  all  these  varied  experi- 
ences it  had  been  givai  to  him,  us  it  is  -not  given  to 
many  men,  to  come  back  from  all  wanderings  and 
secure  the  satisfactions  of  mature  life,  wealth,  and  social 
importance,  and  the  power  of  acting  in  the  largest  im- 
peiial  concerns.  Boand  about  him  everything  was  his; 
the  noble  woods  that  swept  away  into  the  mist  on  every 
side ;  the  fields  and  farms  which  began  to  appear  in 
the  misty  paleness  of  the  morning  through  the  openings 
in  the  ta:«es.  And  if  he  had  not  by  his  side  such  a 
companion  as  he  had  once  dreamed  of,  the  beautiful, 
L^-minded  ideal  woman  of  romance,  yet  he  had  gpt 
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one  of  the  best  of  gentle  aouls  to  ttead  the  path  of  life 
along  with  him,  and  gympathise  even  when  she  did  not 
understBJid.  For  a  man  who  had  not  perhaps  deserved 
very  much,  how  unusual  *as  this  happiness.  And 
was  it  possible  that  all  these  Uiings  should  be  obscured, 
cast  into  the  shade,  by  so  small  a  matter  as  the  sickness 
of  a  child  ?  What  had  the  baby  ever  done  to  make 
itself  of  80  much  importance  ?  Kothing.  It  did  not 
even  understand  the  IcFve  it  excited,  aud  was  incapable 
of  making  any  response.  Its  very  life  was  little  more 
than  a  mechanical  Ufa  The  woman  who  fed  it  was 
far  more  to  it  than  its  father,  and  there  was  nothing 
excellent  or  noble  in  the  world  to  which  it  would  not 
prefer  a  glittering  tinsel  or  a  hideous  doU.  If  the  little 
thing  had  grown  up,  indeed,  if  it  had  developed  human 
tastes  and  sympathies,  and  become  a  companion,  an 
intelligence,  a  creature  with  affections  and  thoughta,— 
but  that  the  whole  house  should  thus  be  overwhelmed 
with  miserable  anxiety  and  pain  because  of  a  being  in 
'  the  embtyo  state  of  existence,  who  could  neither  respond 
nor  understand,  what  a  strange  thing  it  was !  No 
doubt  this  instinct  had  been  implanted  in  order  to 
preserve  the  germ  and  keep  the  race  going ;  but  that 
it  should  thus  develop  into  an  absorbing  passion  and 
overshadow  everything  else  in  life  was  a  proof  how  the 
natural  gets  exaggerated,  and,  if  we  do  not  take  care, 
changes  its  character  altogether,  mastering  us  instead 
of  being  kept  in  its  fit  place,  and  in  check,  as  it  ought 
to  be  by  sense  and  reason.  From  time  to  time,  as  Sir 
Tom  made  these  refiectione,  there  would  flit  across  his 
mind,  as  across  a  mirror,  something  which  was  not 
thought,  which  was  like  a  picture  momentarily  pre- 
sentod  before  him.  One  of  the  most  persistent  of 
these,  which  flashed  out  and  in  upon  his  senses  like  a 
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view  in  a  magic  lantem,  was  of  that  moment  in  the 
midst  of  the  floiry  of  the  electioa  when  litUe  Tom,  held 
up  in  his  mother's  aims,  had  clapped  his  baby  hands 
for  his  father.  This  for  a  second  would  confound  alt 
his  tiionghts,  and  give  his  heart  a  pang  as  if  some  one 
had  seized  and  pressed  it  with  an  iron  grasp ;  hat  the 
next  moment  he  wonid  pick  np  the  thread  of  his  reflec- 
tions again,  and  go  on  with  them.  That,  too,  was 
merely  mechanical,  like  all  the  little  chap's  existence 
np  to  this  point  Poor  little  chap  I  here  Sir  Tom 
stopped  in  liis  conrse  of  thonght,  impeded  by  a  weight 
at  his  heart  which  he  coold  not  shake  off;  nor  conld  he 
see  the  blurred  and  vagne  landscape  round  him — some- 
thing more  blinding  even  than  the  fog  had  got  into  his 
eyes. 

Then  Sir  Tom  started  and  his  heart  sprang  up  to 
his  tJiroat  beating  loudly.  It  was  not  anything  of 
much  importance,  it  was  only  the  opening  of  the  win- 
dow by  which  he  himself  had  come  out  upon  the 
terrace.  He  tamed  ronnd  quickly,  too  anxious  even 
to  ask  a  question.  If  it  had  been  a  king's  messenger 
bringing  him  news  that  affected  the  whole  kingdom,  he 
wonld  have  turned  away  with  an  impatient  "  Pshaw !" 
or  struck  the  intruder  out  of  his  way.  Sut  it  was  his 
wife,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  pale  with  watching, 
her  hair  pushed  back  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes  un- 
naturally bright.  ■  "How  is  he?"  cried  Sir  Tom,  as  if 
the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 

Lucy  told  him,  catching  at  his  arm  to  support  her-  - 
self,  tiiat  she  thought  there  was  a  little  improvement 
"  I  have  been  thinking  so  for  the  last  hour,  not  daring 
to  think  it,  and  yet  I  felt  sure ;  and  now  nurse  says  so 
too.  His  breathing  is  easier.  I  have  been  on  thorns  to 
come  and  tell  you,  but  I  would  not  till  I  was  quite  sure." 
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"Thank  God  I  God  be  praised  I"  said  Sir  Tom. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  religions  man  on  otdinary 
occasioDB,  but  at  the  present  moment  he  had  no  time 
to  think,  and  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  He 
supported  his  little  wife  tenderly  on  one  arm,  and  put 
back  the  disordered  hair  on  her  forehead  "  Xow  you 
will  go  and  take  a  little  rest,  my  darling,"  he  said. 

"  Not  yet,  not  till  the  doctor  comes.  But  you  want 
it  as  much  as  I." 

"  No ;  I  had  a  long  sleep  on  the  sofa.  We  are  all 
making  fools  of  ourselves,  Lucy.  The  poor  little  chap 
will  be  all  right  We  are  queer  creatures.  To  think 
that  you  and  I  should  make  ouiselres  so  miserable 
over  a  little  thing  like  that,  that  knows  nothing  about 
it,  that  has  no  feelings,  that  does  not  care  a  button  for 
yon  and  me." 

"  Tom,  what  are  you  talking  of?  Not  of  my  boy, 
surely — not  my  boy  !" 

"  Hush,  my  sweet.  Well,"  said  Sir  Tom,  with  a 
tremulous  laugh,  "  what  is  it  but  a  little  polypus  after 
all  ?  that  can  do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep,  and  crow 
perhaps — and  clap  its  little  fat  hands,"  he  said,  with 
the  tears  somehow  getting  into  his  voice,  and  mingling 
with  the  laughter.  "  I  allow  that  I  am  confusing  my 
metaphors." 

At  this  moment  the  window  opening  upon  the 
terrace  jarred  again,  and  another  figure  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  dark  and  ghost-like,  appeared  beckoning  to  Lucy, 
"  My  lady  1  my  lady  1" 

Lucy  let  go  her  husband's  arm,  thrust  him  away 
from  her  with  passion,  gave  him  one  wild  look  of  re- 
proach, and  flew  noiselessly  like  a  spirit  after  the  nuise 
to  her  child.  Sir  Tom,  with  bis  laugh  still  wavering 
about  his  mouth,  half  hysterically,  though  he  was  no 
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weakling,  tottered  along  the  terrace  to  the  open  window, 
and  stood  there  leaning  against  it,  scaroely  breathing, 
the  light  gone  out  of  his  eyes,  hia  whole  soul  suspended, 
and  every  part  of  his  strong  body,  waiting  for  what 
another  moment  m^ht  bring  to  pass. 


CHAPTER   IX 

A  CHSISTHAS  VISIT. 

LrTTLE  Tom  did  not  die,  but  he  became  "delicate," 
— and  fathers  and  mothers  know  what  that  means. 
The  entire  household  waa  possessed  by  one  pervading 
tenor  lest  he  should  catch  cold,  and  Luc/a  life  became 
absorbed  in  this  constant  wat«hfulneaa  Naturally 
the  Christmas  guests  were  put  off,  and  it  was  under- 
stood in  respect  to  the  Contessa  di  Fomo-Populo,  that 
she  was  to  come  at  Easter.  Sir  Tom  himself  thought 
this  a  better  arrangement.  The  Parliamentary  recess 
was  not  a  long  one,  and  the  Contessa  would  naturally 
prefer,  after  a  short  visit  to  her  old  friend,  to  go  to 
town,  where  she  would  find  so  many  people  she 
knew. 

"And  even  in  th&  country  the  weather  is  more 
tolerable  in  April,"  said  Sir  Tom. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes.  The  doctor  says  if  we  keep  (dear 
of  the  east  winds  that  he  may  begin  to  go  out  again 
and  get  up  his  strength,"  said  Lucy. 

"  My  love,  I  am  thinking  of  your  visitors,  and  you 
are  thinking  of  your  baby,"  Sir  Tom  said. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  what  do  you  suppose  I  could  be  thinking 
of  ?  "  his  wife  cried. 
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Sir  Tom  himself  was  very  soUcitoua  about  the  bahy, 
but  to  bear  of  nothing  else  worried  him.  He  was  glad 
when  old  Lady  Randolph,  who  was  an  InTariable  visitor, 
arrived. 

"  How  is  tbe  baby  t "  was  her  first  question  when 
he  met  her  at  tbe  train. 

"  The  baby  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  there 
was  leas  fuss  made  about  bim,"  he  said.  "  You  muat 
give  Lucy  a  hint  on  that  subject,  aunt." 

Lady  Randolph  was  a  good  woman,  and  it  was  her 
conviction  that  she  had  made  this  matcL  But  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  have  been  right,  that  she 
was  half  pleased,  though  very  sorry,  to  tbink  that  Sir 
Tom  {aa  she  had  always  known)  was  getting  a  little  tired 
of  Bweet  simplicity.  She  met  Lucy  with  an  affectionate 
determination  to  be  very  plain  with  her,  and  warn  ber 
of  tbe  dangers  in  ber  path.  Jock  had  arrived  the 
day  before.  He  rose  up  in  all  the  lanky  length  of 
sixteen  from  tbe  side  of  the  fire  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  when  the  Dowager  came  in.  It  was  just  the 
room  into  which  one  likes  to  come  after  a  cold 
journey  at  Christmas ;  the  fire  shining  brightly  in  the 
midst  of  the  reflectors  of  burnished  steel  and  brass, 
shining  like  gold  and  silver,  of  the  most  luxurious 
fireplace  that  skill  could  contrive  (the  day  of  tiled 
stoves  was  not  aa  yet),  and  sending  a  delicious  glow 
on  the  soft  mossy  carpets  into  which  the  foot  sank ;  a 
table  with  tea,  reflecting  the  firelight  in  all  the  polished 
surfaces  of  the  china  and  silver,  stood  near ;  and  chairs 
invitingly  drawn  towards  tiie  fire.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  there  was  no  one  to  wdcome  the  visitor.  On 
ordinary  occasions  Lucy  was  at  the  door,  if  not  at  the 
station,  to  receive  the  kind  lady  whom  she  loved.  Lady 
Randolph  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  difference, 
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and  when  she  saw  the  lengthy  hoy  raising  himself  np 
from  the  fireside,  turned  round  to  her  nephew  and 
asked,  "  Do  I  know  this  yoimg  gentleman  ?  There  is 
not  light  enough  to  see  him,"  with  a  voice  in  which 
Jock,  shy  and  awkward,  felt  all  the  old  objection  .to 
his  presence  as  a  burden  upon  Lucy,  which  in  his 
precocious  toleration  he  had  accepted  as  reasonable, 
but  did  not  like  much  the  better  for  that.  And  then 
she  sat  down  somewhat  sullenly  at  the  fire.  The  next 
minute  Lucy  came  hastily  in  with  many  apologies: 
"  I  did  not  bear  the  carriage,  aunt.  I  was  in  the 
nursery " 

"  And  how  is  the  child  ? "  Lady  Bandolph  said. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  great  deal  better — don't  yon  think  he 
is  much  better,  Tom  ?  Only  a  httle  delicate,  and  that, 
we  hope,  will  pass  away." 

"  Then,  Lucy,  my  dear,  though  I  don't  want  to 
blame  you,  I  think  you  should  have  heard  the 
carriage,"  said  Aunt  Randolph.  "  The  tea-table  does 
not  look  cheerful  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  is 
away." 

"  Oh,  but  httle  Tom "   Lacy  said,  and  then 

stopped  herself,  with  a  vague  sense  that  there  was  not 
80  much  sympathy  around  her  as  usual.  Her  husband 
had  gone  out  again,  and  Jock  stood  dumb,  an  awkward 
shadow  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  My  dear,  I  only  speak  for  your  good,"  the  elder 
lady  said.  "  Big  Tom  wants  a  litUe  attention  too.  1 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  quite  a  merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  great  many  people  here." 

"  But,  Aunt  Kandolph,  baby-: " 

"  Ob,  my  dear,  you  must  think  of  something  else 
besides  baby.  Take  my  word  for  it,  baby  would  be  a 
great  deal  stronger  if  yon  left  him  a  little  to  himself. 
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You  have  your  husband,  you  know,  to  think  of,  and 
what  harm  would  it  have  done  baby  if  there  had  been 
a  little  cheerful  company  for  his  father  ?  But  you 
will  think  I  have  come  to  scold,  and  I  don't  in  the 
least  mean  that.  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  Lucy.  Tom 
tells  me  that  this  tall  person  is  Jock." 

"  You  would  not  have  known  him  ? "  said  Lucy, 
much  subdued  in  tone. 

She  occupied  herself  with  the  tea,  arranging  the 
cups  and  saucers  with  hands  that  trembled  a  little  at 
the  unexpected  and  unaccustomed  sensation  of  a  repulse. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  even  see  him.  But  he  has  cer- 
tainly grown  out  of  knowledge — 1  never  thought  he 
would  have  been  bo  tall ;  he  was  quite  a  little  pinched 
creature  as  a  child.  I  daresay  you  took  too  much  care 
of  him,  my  dear.  I  remember  I  used  to  think  so ;  and 
then  when  he  was  tossed  into  the  world  or  sent  to 
school — it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  I  suppose — 
he  flourished  and  grew." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lucy,  somewhat  wistfully,  "  if 
that  is  really  so  ?  Certainly  it  is  since  he  has  been 
at  school  that  he  haa  grown  so  much."  Jock  all  this 
time  fidgeted  about  from  one  leg  to  another  with  un- 
utterable darkness  upon  his  brow,  could  any  one  have 
seen  it.  There  are  few  things  so  irritAting,  especially 
at  his  age,  as  to  be  thus  discussed  over  one's  own  head. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  said  I^ady  Randolph,  "  don't  you 
remember  some  one  says — who  was  it,  I  wonder?  it 
sounds  like  one  of  those  dreadfully  clever  French  say- 
ings that  are  always  so  much  to  i^e  point — about  the 
advantages  of  a  little  wholesome  neglect  ? " 

"  Can  neglect  ever  be  wholesome  ?  Oh,  I  don't 
think  so — I  can't  think  so — at  least  with  children." 

"  It  is  precisely  children  that  are  meant,"  said  the 
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elder  Lady  Eandolph.  But  as  she  talked,  sitting  in 
the  warm  l^ht  of  the  fire,  with  her  cup  in  her  hand, 
feeling  extremely  comfortable,  discoursing  at  her  ease, 
and  putting  sharp  arrows  as  if  they  had  been  pins  into 
the  heart  of  Lucy,  Sir  Tom's  large  footsteps  became 
audible  coming  through  the  great  drawing-room,  which 
was  dark.  The  very  'sound  of  him  was  cheerful  as  he 
came  in,  and  be  brought  the  scent  of  fresh  night  air, 
cold  but  delightful,  with  him.  He  passed  by  Lucy's 
chair  and  said,  "  How  is  the  little  'un  ? "  laying  a  kind 
baud  upon  her  head. 

"  Oh,  better,  I  am  sure  he  is  better.  Aunt  Ean- 
dolph thinks " 

"  I  am  giving  Lucy  a  lecture,"  said  Lady  Eandolph, 
"  and  telling  her  she  must  not  shut  herself  up  with 
that  child.  He'll  get  on  all  the  better  if  he  is  not 
coddled  too  much." 

Sir  Tom  made  no  reply,  but  came  to  the  fire,  and 
drew  a  chair  into  the  cheerful  glow.  "  You  are  all  in 
the  dark,"  he  said,  "  but  the  fire  is  pleasant  this  cold 
night.  Well,  now  that  you  are  thawed,  what  news 
have  you  brought  us  out  of  the  world  7  We  are  two 
hermits,  Lucy  and  I.  We  foiget  what  kind  of  language 
you  speak.  We  have  a  little  sort  of  talk  of  our  own 
which  answers  common  needs  about  babies  and  so  forth, 
but  we  should  like  to  hear  what  you  are  discoursing 
about,  just  for  a  change." 

"  There  is  do  such  thing  as  a  world  just  now,"  said 
Lady  Bandolpb,  "  there  are  nothing  but  country-houses. 
Society  is  all  broken  up  into  little  bita,  as  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  One  gleans  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  and  one  carries  it  about  hke  a  basket  of  eggs." 

"  Jock  has  a  world,  and  it  is  quite  entire,"  said  Sir 
Tom,  with  his  cordial  laugh.  "  So  breaking  up  into 
o 
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little  bits  t^eie.  If  you  vaat  a  aociety  that  knows  ita 
own  opimous,  and  will  stick  to  them  through  Uuck  and 
thin,  I  cau  tell  you  where  to  find  it ;  and  to  see  how  it 
holds  together  and  site  square  whatever  happens " 

Here  there  came  a  sort  of  falsetto  growl  from 
Jock'B  comer,  where  he  was  blushing  in  the  firelight 
"  It's  because  you  were  once  a  fellow  yourself,  and  know 
all  about  it." 

"  So  it  is,  Jock ;  you  are  right,  as  usual,"  said  Sir 
Tom ;  "  I  was  once  a  fellow  myself,  and  now  I'm  an 
old  fellow,  and  growing  duller.  Turn  out  your  basket 
of  eggs.  Aunt  Bandolph,  and  let  us  know  what  is  going 
on.  Where  did  you  come  from  last — the  Mulberrys  ? 
Gome ;  there  must  havb  been  some  pretty  pickings  of 
gossip  there." 

"  You  shall  have  it  all  in  good  time.  I  am  not 
going  to  run  myself  dry  the  first  hour.  I  want  to 
know  about  yoniselves,  and  when  you  are  going  to  give 
up  this  honeymooning.  I  expected  to  have  met  all 
sorts  of  people  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Tom,  and  then  he  burst  forth  in 
a  laugh,  "  La  Fomo-Populo  and  a  few  others ;  but  as 
little  Tom  is  not  quite  up  to  visitora,  we  have  put 
them  off  tiU  Easter." 

"  La  Fomo-Populo  ! "  said  Lady  Randolph,  in  a  voice 
of  dismay. 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Sir  Tom.  "  She  wrote  and 
offered  herself.     I  thought  she  might  find  it  a  doubtful 

pleasure,  but  if  she  likes  it However,  you  may 

make  yourself  easy,  nobody  is  coming,"  he  added,  with 
a  certain  jar  of  impatience  in  his  tona 

"  Well,  Tom,  I  must  say  1  am  very  glad  of  that," 
I>ady  Bandolph  said  gravely — and  then  there  was  a 
pause.     "1  doubt  whether  Lucy  would  have  liked 
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her,"  she  added,  after  a  moment  Then  with  another 
interval,  "  I  think,  Lucy,  my  love,  after  that  nice  cup 
of  tea,  and  my  first  sight  of  you,  that  I  will  go  to  my 
own  room.  I  like  a  little  rest  before  dinner — you 
know  my  lazy  way." 

"And  it's  getting  ridiculously  dork  in  this  room," 
Sir  Tom  said,  kicking  a  footstool  out  of  the  way.  This 
little  impatient  movement  was  like  one  of  those  exple- 
tives that  seem  to  relieve  a  man's  mind,  and  both  the 
ladies  understood  it  as  such,  and  knew  that  be  was 
angry.  Lucy,  as  she  rose  irom  her  tea-table  to  attend 
upon  her  visitor,  herself  in  a  confused  and  painful 
mood,  and  vexed  with  what  had  been  said  to  her, 
thought  her  husband  was  irritated  by  his  aunt,  and 
felt  much  sympathy  with  him,  and  anxiety  to  conduct 
Lady  Randolph  to  her  room  before  it  should  go  any 
&rther.  But  the  elder  lady  understood  it  very  differ- 
ently. She  went  away,  followed  by  Lucy  through  the 
great  drawing-room,  where  a  solitary  lamp  had  been 
placed  on  a  table  to  show  the  way.  It  had  been  the 
Dowager's  own  house  in  her  day,  and  she  did  not 
require  any  guidance  to  her  room.  Nor  did  she  detain 
Lucy  after  the  conventional  visit  to  see  that  all  was 
comfortable. 

"  That  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of,"  Lady  Eaodolph 
said,  "  and  I  am  at  home,  you  know,  and  will  ask  for 
anything  I  want;  but  I  must  have  my  nap  before 
dinner ;  and  do  you  go  and  talk  to  your  husband." 

Lucy  could  not  resist  one  glance  into  the  nurseiy, 
where  little  Tom,  a  little  languid  but  so  much  better, 
was  sitting  on  his  nurse's  knee  before  the  fire,  amused 
hj  those  little  fables  about  his  fingers  and  toes  which 
are  the  earliest  of  all  dramatic  performances.  The 
sight  of  him  thus  content,  and  the  sound  of  his  lau^ 
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was  sweet  to  lier  in  her  anzietj.  She  nm  doWDstaiis 
again  without  disturbing  him,  closing  so  carefully  the 
double  doois  that  shut  Mm  out  ^m  all  draughts,  not 
without  a  wond^iDg  doubt  aa  she  did  eo,  whether  it 
was  true,  perhaps,  tiiat  she  was  "  coddling "  him,  and 
if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  wholesome  neglect  She 
went  quickly  through  the  dim  drawing-room  to  the 
warm  ruddy  flush  of  firelight  that  shone  between  the 
curtains  from  the  smaller  room,  thinking  nothii^  less 
than  to  find  her  husband,  who  was  fond  of  an  hour's 
repose  in  that  kindly  light  before  dinner.  She  had 
got  to  her  old  place  in  front  of  the  fire  before  she  per- 
ceived that  Sir  Tom's  tall  shadow  was  no  longer  there. 
Lucy  uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  disappointment, 
and  then  she  perceived  remorsefully  another  shadow, 
not  like  Sir  Tom's,  the  long  weedy  boyish  figure  of  her 
brother  againBt  the  warm  light. 

"  But  you  are  here,  Jock,"  she  said,  advancing  to 
him.  Jock  took  hold  of  her  arm,  as  he  was  so  fond  of 
doii^. 

"  I  shall  never  have  you,  now  she  has  come,"  Jock 
said. 

"  Why  not,  dear  ?  You  were  never  fond  of  Lady 
Randolph — you  don't  know  how  good  and  kind  she  is. 
It  is  only  when  you  like  people  t^t  you  know  bow 
nice  they  are,"  Lucy  swd,  all  unconscious  that  a  deeper 
voice  than  hera  had  announced  that  truth. 

"  Then  I  shall  never  know,  for  I  don't  like  her," 
said  Jock  uncompromising.  "  You'll  have  to  eit  and 
gossip  with  her  when  you're  not  in  the  nursery,  and  I 
shall  have  no  time  to  tell  you,  for  the  holidays  last 
only  a  month." 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  everything  in  a  month,  you 
silly  boy;  and  if  we  can't  have  our  walks,  Jock  (for 
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it'a  cold),  there  is  one  place  where  she  will  never 
come,"  said  Lucy,  upon  which  Jock  turned  away  with 
an  exclamation  of  impatienca 

His  sister  put  her  hand  on  hia  shoulder  and  looked 
reproachfolly  in  his  faca 

"  You  too !  You  used  to  like  it.  Ton  used  to 
come  and  toss  him  up  and  make  him  laugh " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Lucy !  can't  yon  see  ?  So  1  would 
again,  if  he  were  like  that  How  you  can  bear  it ! " 
said  the  boy,  bursting  away  from  her.  And  then  Jock 
returned  very  much  ashamed  and  horror-stricken,  and 
took  the  hand  that  dropped  by  her  side,  and  clumsily 
patted  and  kissed  it,  and  held  it  between  his  own, 
lookiDg  penitently,  wistfully,  in  her  face  all  the  while, 
but  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

Luoy  stood  looking  down  into  the  glowing  fire,  with 
her  head  drooping  and  an  air  of  utter  dejection  in  her 
little  gentle  figura  "  Do  you  think  he  looks  so  bad  as 
that?"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean,"  the  boy 
cried.  "  It's — the  little  chap  is  not  so  jolly ;  he's — a 
little  cross ;  or  else  he's  foi^otten  me.  I  suppose  it'e 
that.     He  wouldn't  look  at  me  when  I  ran  up.     He's 

so  UtUe  one  oughtn't  to  mind,  but  it  made  me 

your  baby,  Lucy  I  and  the  little  beggar  cried  and 
wouldn't  look  at  me." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Lucy.  She  only  half  believed 
him,  bnt  she  pretended  to  be  deceived.  She  gave  a 
little  trembling  laugh,  and  laid  her  head  for  a  moment 
upon  Jock's  boyish  breast,  where  his  heart  was  heating 
high  with  a  passion  of  sorrow  and  tender  love.  "  Some- 
times," she  said,  leaning  against  him,  "  sometimes  I 
think  I  shall  die.  I  can't  live  to  see  anything  happen 
to  him :  and  sometimes But  he  is  ever  so  much 
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better ;  don't  yon  tlmik  he  looks  almoat  himself  ? " 
she  said,  raising  her  head  hurriedly,  and  interrogating 
the  scarcely  visible  face  with  her  eyes. 

"  Looks !  I  don't  see  much  diCfetetice  in  his  looks, 
if  he  wouldn't  be  so  cross,"  said  Jock,  lying  boldly,  but 
^th  a  tremor,  for  be  was  not  used  to  it.  And  then 
he  said  hurriedly,  "  But  there's  that  clergyman,  the 
father  of  the  fellow  on  the  foundation.  I've  found  out 
all  about  him.  I  must  tell  you,  Lucy.  He  is  the 
very  man.  There  is  no  call  to  think  about  it  or  put 
o£f  any  longer.  What  a  thing  it  would  he  if  he  conld 
have  it  by  ChriBtmas  I  I  have  got  all  the  particulars 
— they  look  as  if  they  were  just  made  for  us,"  Jock 
cried. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

loot's  advisers. 

Ladt  Eandolph  found  her  visit  dull.  It  is  true  that 
there  had  been  do  guests  to  speak  of  on  previous 
Christmases  since  Sir  Tom's  marriage ;  but  the  house 
had  been  more  cheetfnl,  and  Lucy  had  been  ready  to 
drive,  or  walk,  or  call,  or  go  out  to  the  festivities  around. 
But  now  she  was  absorbed  by  the  nursing,  and  never 
liked  to  be  an  hour  out  of  call  The  Dowi^er  put  up 
with  it  as  long  as  she  was  able.  She  did  not  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject  for  some  days.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  she  had  been  a  week  at  the  Hall  that, 
being  disturbed  by  the  appeals  of  Lucy  as  to  whether 
she  did  not  think  baby  was  looking  better  than  when 
she  came,  she  burst  forth  at  last  They  were  sitting 
by  themselves  in  the  hour  after  dinner  when  ladies  have 
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the  drawing-room  all  to  themselves.  It  is  supposed 
by  young  persons  in  novels  to  be  a  very  dreary  intervalj 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  women  it  is  a  pleasant 
moment  The  two  ladies  sat  before  the  pleasant  fite ; 
Lucy  with  some  fleecy  white  wool  in  her  lap  with 
which  she  was  knitting  something  for  her  child,  Lady 
Bttndolph  with  a  screen  interposed  between  her  and 
the  fire,  doing  nothing,  an  operation  which  she  always 
performed  gracefully  and  comfortably.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  the  gentlemen  were  lingering  over  their 
wine.  Jock  had  retired  to  the  library,  where  he  was 
working  through  all  the  long-collected  literary  stores 
of  the  Eandolph  family,  with  an  instinctive  sense  that 
his  presence  in  the  drawing-room  was  not  desired.  Sir 
Tom  had  business  to  do,  or  else  he  was  tired  of  the 
domestic  calm.  The  ladies  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  in  silence  when  Lady  Randolph  suddenly  broke 
forth— 

"  You  know  what  I  said  to  you  the  first  evening, 
Lucy  ?  I  have  not  said  a  word  on  the  subject  since 
— of  course  I  didn't  come  down  here  to  enjoy  your 
hospitality  and  then  to  find  fiiult," 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Eandolph  I  don't  speak  of  hospitality ; 
it  is  your  own  house," 

"  My  dear,  it  is  very  pretty  of  you  to  say  so.  I 
hope  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  But  I  feel  a  sort  of  respoQsibihty,  seeing  it  was  I 
that  brought  you  together  first.  Lucy,  I  must  tell  you. 
You  are  not  doing  what  you  ought  by  Tom.  Here  he 
is,  a  middle-^ed  man,  you  know,  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  county.  People  look  to  him  for  a  great  many 
things  :  he  is  the  member :  he  is  a  great  landowner : 
he  is  (thanks  to  you)  very  well  off.  And  here  is 
Christmas,  and  not  a  visitor  in  the  house  hut  myself. 
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Obj  there's  Jock  I  a  Bchoolboy  home  for  his  holidays — 
that  does  cot  count ;  not  a  single  dinner  that  I  can 
hear  of " 

"  Yes,  aunt,  on  the  6th,"  said  Lacy,  with  humility. 

"  On  the  6th,  and  it  is  now  the  27th  !  and  no  fuss 
at  all  made  about  Christmas.  My  dear,  yon  needn't 
tell  me  it's  a  bore.  I  know  it  is  a  bore  —  every- 
where wherever  one  goes ;  still,  everybody  does  it.  It 
is  just  a  part  of  one's  responsibilities.  Yon  don't  go 
to  balls  in  Lent,  and  yon  stand  on  your  heads,  so  to 
speak,  at  Christmas.  The  country  expects  it  of  yon ; 
and  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  take  one's  own  way  in 
such  matters.  You  should  have  had,  in  the  first  place," 
said  lady  Randolph,  counting  on  her  fingers,  "  your 
house  full ;  in  the  second,  a  boll,  to  which  everybody 
should  have  been  asked.  On  these  occasious  no  one  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined  to  be  gentlefolk  should  be 
left  out.  I  would  even  stretch  a  points— doctors  and 
lawyers,  and  so  forth,  go  without  saying,  and  those 
big  brewers,  you  know,  I  always  took  in  ;  and  some 
people  go  as  far  as  the '  vet.,'  as  they  call  him.  He 
was  a  very  objectionable  person  in  my  day,  and  that 
was  where  I  drew  the  line  ;  then  three  or  four  dinners 
at  the  least." 

"  But,  Aunt  Eandolph,  how  could  we  when  bahy  is 
so  poorly " 

"  What  has  baby  to  do  with  it,  Lucy  ?  You  don't 
have  the  child  down  to  receive  your  guests.  With  the 
door  of  his  nursery  shut  to  keep  out  the  noise  (if  you 
think  it  necessary :  I  shouldn't  think  it  would  matter) 
what  harm  would  it  do  him  ?  He  would  never  be 
a  bit  the  wiser,  poor  little  dear.  Yes,  I  dare  say  your 
heart  would  be  with  him  many  a  time  when  you  were 
elsewhere  ;  but  you  must  not  think  of  yourself." 
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"  1  did  not  mean  to  do  eo,  aunt  I  thought  little 
Tom  was  my  first  duty." 

"  Now,  I  Bhould  have  thought,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Dowser,  smiling  blandly,  "  that  it  would  have  been  big 
Tom  who  answ^ed  to  that  description." 

"But,  Tom "      Lacy  pauaed,  not   knowing  in 

what  shape  to  put  so  obvious  a  truth,  "  he  is  like  me," 
she  said.  "  He  is  far,  far  more  anxious  than  he  lets 
you  see.     It  is  his — duty  too." 

"  A  great  many  other  things  are  hia  duty  as  well ; 
besides,  there  ia  so  much,  especially  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  which  the  man  never  sees  till  hia  wife  points 
it  out  That's  one  of  the  nses  of  a  woman.  She 
must  keep  up  her  husband's  popularity,  don't  you  see  ? 
You  must  never  let  it  be  said :  '  Oh,  Sir  Tom !  he  is 
all  very  well  in  Parliament,  hut  he  does  nothing  for 
the  county.' " 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Lucy,  with  dismay. 

"  But  you  must  learn  to  think  of  it,  my  love. 
Never  mind,  this  is  the  first  Christmas  since  the  elec- 
tion. But  one  dinner,  and  nothing  else  done,  not  eo 
much  as  a  magic  lantern  in  the  village !  I  do  assure 
you,  my  dearest  girl,  you  are  very  much  to  blame." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  startled  look, 
"  but,  dear  aunt,  little  Tom " 

"  My  dear  Lucy  I  I  am  sure  you  don't  wish  every- 
body to  get  sick  of  that  poor  child's  very  name." 

Lucy  sprang  up  from  her  chair  at  this  outrage ;  she 
could  not  bear  any  more.  A  flush  of  almost  fury 
came  upon  her  face.  She  went  up  to  the  mantelpiece, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one  of  carved  wood,  and  leant 
her  head  upon  it     She  did  not  trust  herself  to  reply. 

"  Now,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  said  Lady 
Bandolph  blandly.     "  You  are  saying  to  yourself,  that 
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horrid  old  woman,  who  nevet  had  a  child,  how  can  she 
know  ? — and  I  don't  suppose  I  do,"  said  the  clever 
Dowager  pathetically.  "  All  that  sweetness  has  been 
denied  to  me.  .  I  have  never  bad  a  little  cieatare  that 
was  all  mine.  But  when  I  was  youi  age,  Lucy,  and 
far  older  than  you,  I  would  have  given  anything — 
almost  my  life— to  have  had  a  child." 

Lucy  melted  in  a  moment,  threw  herself  down  upon 
the  hearth-rug  upon  her  knees,  and  took  Lady  Ban- 
dolph's  hands  in  her  own  and  kissed  them. 

"  Oh,  dear  aunt,  dear  aunt  1 "  she  cried,  "  to  think 
I  should  have  gone  on  so  about  little  Tom  and  never 

remembered    that   you But  we    axe   all  your 

children,"  she  said,  in  the  innocence  and  fervour  of 
her  heart. 

"  Yea,  my  lova"  Lady  Kandolph  freed  one  of  hei 
hands  and  put  it  up  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
cheek.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  she  did  not  regret  it  now, 
but  felt  that  a  woman  when  she  is  growing  old  is 
really  much  more  able  to  look  after  her  own  comforts 
when  she  has  no  children ;  and  yet,  when  she  re- 
membered how  she  had  been  bullied  on  the  subject, 
and  all  the  reproaches  that  had  been  addressed  to 
her  as  if  it  were  her  fault,  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  tear.  "That  is  why  I  venture  to  say 
many  things  to  you  that  I  would  not  otherwise.  Tom, 
indeed,  is  too  old  to  have  been  my  son;  but  I  have 
felt,  Lucy,  as  if  I  had  a  daughter  in  you."  Then 
shaking  o£F  this  little  bit  of  sentiment  with  a  laugh, 
the  Dowager  raised  Lucy  and  kissed  her  and  put  her 
into  a  chair  by  her  own  side. 

"  Since  we  are  about  it,"  she  said,  "  there  is  one 
other  thing  I  ahculd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Of 
course  your  husband  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
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world  than  you  do,  Lucy;  but  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  he  should  not  decide  altc^ether  who  is  to  be 
asked.  Men  have  such  strange  notions.  If  people 
are  amusing  it  is  all  they  thiak  of.  Well,  now,  there 
is  that  Contessa  di  Fomo-Fopulo.  I  would  not  have 
her,  Lucy,  if  I  were  you." 

"  But  it  was  she  who  was  the  special  person,"  said 
Lucy,  in  amaze.  "The  others  were  to  come  to  meet 
her.     She  is  an  old  friend." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  the  old  friendship,"  said 
Lady  Eandolph.  "  I  think  Tom  should  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  He  knows  that  in  other  houses  where  the 
mistress  knows  more  about  the  world.  Yes,  yes,  she 
is  an  old  friend.  All  the  more  reason,  my  dear,  why 
yoa  should  have  as  little  to  say  to  her  as  possible ; 
they  are  never  to  be  reckoned  upon.  Didn't  you  hear 
what  he  called  her.  La  Fomo-Populo  ?  Englishmen 
never  talk  of  a  lady  like  that  if  they  have  any  great 
respect  for  her ;  but  it  can't  be  denied  that  this  lady 
has  a  great  deal  of  charm.  And  I  would  just  keep 
her  at  arm's  length,  Lucy,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Eandolph,  why  should  I  do  that  7 " 
said  Lucy,  gravely.  "  If  she  is  Tom's  friend,  she  must 
always  be  welcome  here.  I  do  not  know  her,  there- 
fore I  can  only  welcome  her  for  my  husband's  sake ; 
but  that  is  reason  enough.  You  must  not  ask  me  to 
do  anything  that  is  f^inst  Tom." 

"  Against  Tom !  I  think  you  are  a  little  goose, 
Lucy,  though  you  are  so  seusible.  Is  it  not  all  for  his 
sake  that  I  am  talking  ?  I  want  you  to  see  more  of 
the  world,  not  to  shut  yourself  up  here  in  the  nursery 
entirely  on  his  account.  If  you  don't  understand  that, 
then  words  have  no  meaning." 

"  I  do  undetfitand  it,  aunt,"  said  Lucy  meekly. 
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"  Don't  be  angry ;  but  why  should  I  be  disi^reeable  to 
Tom's  friend  ?  The  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is, 
should  she  nob  speak  English.  My  French  is  so 
bad '■ 

"  Oh,  your  French  will  do  very  well ;  and  you  will 
take  your  own  way,  my  dear,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
getting  up,  "  You  all  do,  you  young  people.  The 
opinion  of  others  never  does  any  good ;  and  as  Tom 
does  not  seem  to  be  coming,  I  think  I  shall  take  my 
way  to  bed.  Grood- night,  Lucy.  Bemember  what  I 
said,  at  all  events,  about  the  magic  lantern.  And  if 
you  are  wise  yon  will  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible 
with  La  Forno-Populo  as  you  can — and  there  yon 
have  my  two  pieces  of  advice." 

Lucy  was  disturbed  a  little  by  her  elder's  counsel, 
both  in  respect  to  the  foreign  lady,  whom,  however, 
she  simply  supposed  Lady  Bandolph  did  not  like — 
and  in  regard  to  her  own  nnrserf  tastes  and  avoidance 
of  society ; — conld  that  be  why  Tom  sat  so  mnch 
longer  in  the  ditaing-room  and  did  not  come  in  to  talk 
to  his  aunt  7  She  began  to  think  with  a  little  ache 
in  her  heart,  and  to  remember  that  in  her  great  pre- 
occupation with  the  child  he  had  been  left  to  spend 
many  evenings  alone,  and  that  be  no  longer  complained 
of  this.  She  stood  up  in  front  of  the  f^  and  pressed^ 
her  hot  forehead  to  the  mantel-shelf.  How  was  a 
woman  to  know  what  to  do  ?  Was  not  he  that  was 
most  helpless  and  had  most  need  of  her  the  one  to 
devote  her  time  to  ?  There  was  not  a  thought  in  her 
that  was  disloyal  to  Sir  Tom.  But  what  if  he  were 
to  form  the  habit  of  doing  without  her  society  ?  This 
was  an  idea  that  filled  her  with  a  vague  dread.  Some 
one  came  in  through  the  great  drawing-room  as  she 
stood  thinking,  and  she  turned  round  eag^ly,  supposing 
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that  it  was  her  haaband ;  bat  it  was  only  Jock,  who 
had  been  oq  the  watch  to  hear  Lady  Eandolph  go 
npstairs. 

"  I  never  aee  you  at  all  now,  Lucy,"  cried  Jock. 
"  I  never  have  a  chance  but  in  the  holidays,  and  now 
they're  half  over,  and  we  have  not  had  one  good  talk. 
And  what  about  poor  Mr,  Churchill,  Lucy  ?  I  thought 
he  waa  the  very  man  for  you.  He  has  got  about  a 
dozen  children  and  no  money.  Somebody  else  pays 
for  Churchill,  thaf  s  the  fellow  I  told  you  of  that's  on 
the  foundation.  I  shouldn't  have  found  out  all  that, 
and  gone  and  asked  queations  and  got  myself  thought 
an  inquisitive  beggar,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  saka" 

"  Oh,  Jock,  I'm  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Luc^,  dolefully ;  "  and  I  am  ao  aorry  for  the  poor 
gentleman.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  have  so  many 
children  and  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  everything 
they  require." 

At  this  speech,  which  waa  uttered  with  something 
between  impatience  and  despair,  and  which  made  no 
promise  of  any  help  or  succour,  her  brother  r^arded 
her  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  disappointment. 

"  Is  that  all  about  it,  Lucy  7 "  be  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  Jock !  I  am  sm^  you  are  right,  dear.  I 
know  I  ought  to  bestir  myself  and   do   something,  but 

only How  much  do  you  think  it  would  take  to 

make  them  comfortable  1  Oh,  Jock,  I  wish  that  papa  had 
put  it  all  into  somebody's  hands,  to  be  done  like  busi- 
ness— somebody  that  had  notiiing  else  to  think  of ! " 

"  What  have  you  to  think  of,  Lucy  1 "  said  the  boy, 
seriously,  in  the  superiority  of  his  youth.  "  I  suppose, 
you  know,  you  are  just  too  well  off.  You  can't  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  like  that.  You  get  angry  at 
people  for   not  being  happy,   you  don't  want  to  be 
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disturbed."  He  paused  remoisefiilly,  and  cast  a 
glance  at  her,  melting  Id  spite  of  MmBelf,  for  Lucy  did 
not  look  too  well  off.  Her  soft  brow  was  contracted 
a  little ;  there  waa  a  faint  quiver  upon  her  lip.  "  If 
you  really  want  to  know,"  Jock  said,  "  people  can  live 
and  get  along  when  they  have  about  five  hundred  a 
year.  That  is,  as  far  aa  I  can  make  out  If  you 
gave  them  that,  they  would  think  it  awful  luck." 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  them  all  of  it,  and  be  done 
with  it!" 

"  I  don't  see  much  good  that  would  do.  It  would 
be  two  rich  people  in  place  of  one,  and  Uie  two  would 
not  be  so  grand  as  you.  That  would  not  have  done 
for  father  at  all.  He  liked  you  to  be  a  great  heiress, 
and  everybody  to  wonder  at  yon,  and  then  to  give 
your  money  away  like  a  queen.  I  like  it  too,"  said 
Jock,  throwing  up  his  head ;  "  it  satisfies  the  imagina- 
tion :  it  is  a  kind  of  a  fairy  tale," 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

"  He  never  thought  how  bard  it  would  be  upon  me. 
A  woman  ia  never  eo  well  off  as  a  maa.  Ob,  if  it  had 
been  you,  Jock,  and  I  only  just  your  sister." 

"  Talking  does  not  bring  us  any  nearer  a  settle- 
ment," sold  Jock,  with  some  impatience.  "  When  will 
you  do  it,  Lucy?  Have  you  got  to  speak  to  old 
Kushton,  or  write  to  old  Chervil,  or  what  ?  or  can't 
you  just  draw  them  a  cheque  ?  I  suppose  about  ten 
thousand  or  so  would  be  enough.  And  it  is  as  easy  to 
do  it  at  one  time  es  another.  Why  not  to-morrow, 
Lucy  ?  and  then  you  would  have  it  off  your  mind." 

This  proposal  took  away  Lucy's  breath.  She 
thought  with  a  gasp  of  Sir  Tom  and  the  look  with 
which  he  would  regard  her — the  laugh,  the  amused 
incredulity.     He  would  not  be  nnkind,  and  her  right 
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to  do  it  iraa  quit*  well  established  Mid  certain.  But 
she  sbrank  within  herself  when  she  thought  how  he 
would  look  at  her,  and  her  heart  jumped  into  her 
throat  as  she  realised  that  perhaps  he  might  not  laugh 
only.  How  could  she  stand  before  him  and  carry  her 
own  way  in  opposition  to  his?  Her  whole  being 
trembled  even  with  the  idea  of  couflict  "  Oh,  Jock,  it 
is  not  just  so  easily  managed  as  that,"  she  said  falter- 
ing ;  "  there  are  several  things  to  think  of  I  will 
have  to  let  the  trustees  know,  and  it  must  all  be 
calculated." 

"There  is  not  much  need  for  calculation,"  said 
Jock,  "  that  ia  just  about  it.  Five  per  cent  is  what 
you  get  for  money.  Tou  had  better  send  the  cheque 
for  it,  Lucy,  and  then  let  the  old  duffers  know  of  it 
afterwards.     One  would  think  you  were  afraid  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  slight  shiver,  "  I  wn 
not   afraid."     And    then    she    added,    with   growing 

hesitation,  "  I    must  —  speak    to Oh  I     Is   it 

you,  Tom  ? "  She  made  a  sudden  start  from  Jock's 
side,  who  was  standing  dose  by  her,  argumentative 
and  eager,  and  whose  bewildered  spectatorship  of  her 
guilty  surprise  and  embarrassment  she  was  conscious 
of  through  all 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  Sir  Tom,  putting  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulders;  "you  must  have  been  up  to  some 
mischief,  Jock  and  you,  or  yon  would  not  look  so 
frightened.  What  is  the  secret  1 "  he  said,  with  his 
genial  lai^h.  But  when  he  looked  from  Jock, 
astonished  but  resentful  and  lowering,  to  Lucy,  all 
trembling  and  pale  with  guilt,  even  Sir  Tom,  who  was 
not  suspicious,  was  startled.  His  little  Lucy  I  What 
had  she  been  plotting  that  made  her  look  so  scared 
at  his  appearance  ?    Or  was  it  something  that  had  been 
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told  to  her,  some  secret  accusation  against  himaelf  ? 
This  startled  Sir  Tom  also  a  little,  and  it  was  with  a 
sndden  gravity,  Dot  muningled  with  resentment,  that 
he  added,  "  Gome !  I  mean  to  know  what  it  is," 


CHAPTER   XI. 

AH  IHNOCKHT  OONSPISACy. 

"  It  was  only  something  that  Jock  was  saying,"  said 
Lucy,  "  but,  Tom,  I  will  tell  you  another  time.  I  wish 
you  had  come  in  before  Lady  Bandolph  went  upstairs. 
I  think  she  was  a  little  disappointed  to  have  only  me." 

"  Did  she  share  Jock's  secret ! "  Sir  Tom  said  with 
a  keen  look  of  inquiry.  It  is  perhaps  one  advantage 
in  the  dim  l%ht  which  fashion  delights  in,  that  it  is 
leas  easy  to  scrutinise  the  secrets  of  a  face. 

"  We  are  all  a  little  put  wrong  when  you  do  not 
come  in,"  said  Lucy.  The  cunning  which  weakness 
finds  refuge  in  when  it  has  to  defend  itself  came  to  her 
aid.  "  Jock  is  shy  when  you  are  not  here.  He  thinks 
he  bores  Lady  Eaudolph ;  and  so  we  ladies  are  left  to 
our  own  devices." 

"  Jock  must  not  be  so  sensitive,"  Sir  Tom  said ;  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  It  occurred  to  him  suddenly 
(for  schoolboys  are  torrlble  gossips)  that  the  boy  might 
have  heard  something  which  he  had  been  repeating  to 
Lucy.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlikely,  had 
he  thought  of  it,  than  that  Jock  should  carry  tales  on 
such  a  subject.  But  we  do  not  stop  to  argue  out 
matters  when  our  own  self-regard  is  in  question.  He 
looked  at  the  two  with  a  doubtful  and  suspicions  eye 
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"  He  will  get  over  it  as  he  grows  older,"  said  Lucy ; 
but  she  gave  her  brother  a  look  which  to  Sir  Tom 
seemed  one  of  warning,  and  he  was  irritated  by  it ;  he 
looked  from  one  to  another  and  he  laughed ;  but  not 
with  the  genial  laugh  which  waa  his  best  known 
utterance. 

"  You  are  prodigiously  on  your  guard,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  your  reasons  for  it.  Have  you  been 
conEding  the  Masons'  secret  or  something  of  that  awful 
character  to  her,  Jock  ? " 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  tell  him  ? "  cried  Jock  with  great 
impatience.  "What  is  the  use  of  making  all  those 
signs  ?  It's  nothing  of  the  sort.  It's  only  I've  heard  of 
somebody  that  is  poor — somebody  she  ought  to  know 
of — the  sort  of  thing  that  is  meant  in  father's  will." 

"Oh I"  said  Sir  Tom.  It  was  the  simplest  of  ex- 
clamations, but  it  meant  much.  He  was  partially  relieved 
that  it  was  not  gossip,  but  yet  more  gravely  annoyed 
tWi  if  it  had  been. 

Lucy  made  haste  to  interpose. 

"  I  will  tell  you  afterwards,"  she  said.  "  If  I  made 
signs,  as  Jock  said,  it  was  only  that  I  might  tell  it  you, 
Tom,  myself,  when  there  was  more  time." 

"  I  am  at  no  loss  for  time,"  said  Sii  Tom,  placing 
himself  in  the  vacant  chair.  The  others  were  both 
standit^,  as  became  this  accidental  moment  before  bed- 
time. And  Lucy  had  been  on  thorns  to  get  away,  even 
before  her  husband  appeared.  She  had  wanted  to 
escape  from  the  discussion  even  with  Jock.  She  had 
wanted  to  steal  into  the  nursery,  and  see  that  her  boy 
was  asleep,  to  feel  his  little  forehead  with  her  soft  hand, 
and  make  sure  there  was  no  fever.  To  be  betrayed 
into  a  prolonged  and  agitating  discussion  now  was  very 
provoking,  very  undesirable;    and  Lucy  had  grown 
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rather  cowardly  and  anxious  to  push  away  from  her,  as 
far  as  she  could,  cTerything  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
moment 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  a  little  tremalously,  "  I  wish  you 
would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow.  I  am — rather  sleepy ; 
it  is  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  always  run  in  to  see 
how  little  Tom  is  goii^  on.  Besides,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  anxiety  which  was  quite  fictitious,  "  it  is  keeping 
Fletcher  ap " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Fletdier,  Lucy." 

"  Oh  i  but  I  am,"  she  said.  "  I  will  tell  you  about 
it  to-moTTOW.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  settled, 
only  Jock  thou^t " 

"  Settled ! "  Sir  Tom  said,  with  a  curious  look.  "  No, 
I  hope  not" 

"  Oh  !  nothing  at  all  settled,"  said  Lucy,  She  stood 
reetleaaly,  now  on  one  foot  now  on  the  other,  e^er  for 
flight  She  did  not  even  obBerve  the  implied  authority 
in  this  remark,  at  which  Jock  pricked  up  his  ears  with 
incipient  offence.  "  And  Jock  ought  to  be  in  bed — 
oh,  yes,  Jock,  you  ought  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  up  bo  late  at  school  Come  now,  there's 
a  good  boy — and  I  will  ju8t  run  and  see  how  baby  is." 

She  put  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm  to  take  him 
away  with  her,  but  Jock  hung  hack,  and  Sir  Tom  in- 
terposed, "  Now  that  I  have  just  settled  myself  for  a 
c^at,  you  had  better  leave  Jock  with  me  at  least,  Lucy. 
Bun  away  to  your  baby,  that  is  all  right  Jock  and  I 
wiU  entertain  each  other.  I  respect  his  youth,  you 
see,  and  don't  try  to  seduce  ^'"1  into  a  cigar — ^you 
should  be  thankful  to  me  for  that" 

"  If  I  was  not  in  sixth  form,"  said  Jock  sharply, 
nettled  by  this  indignity,  "  I  should  smoke ;  but  it  is 
bad  form  when  you  are  high  up  in  school     In  die 
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holidaTS  I  don't  mind,"  he  added,  with  careless  grandeur, 
upon  which  Sir  Tom,  mollified,  laughed  (as  Lucy  felt) 
like  bimselfl 

"  Off  duty,  eh  ? "  he  aaid,  "  that's  a  very  fine  senti- 
ment, Jock.  You  may  be  sure  it's  bad  fonn  to  do 
anything  yon  bare  promised  not  to  do.  Ton  will  say 
that  sounds  like  a  copy-book.  Come  now,  Lucy,  are 
not  you  going,  little  woman  ?  Do  you  want  to  have 
your  share  in  the  moralities  ? " 

For  this  sudden  change  bad  somehow  quenched 
Lucy's  desire  both  to  inspect  the  baby  and  get  to  bed. 
But  what  could  she  do  ?  She  looked  very  eameBtly  at 
Jock  as  she  bade  him  good-night,  but  neither  could  she 
shake  bis  respect  for  her  husband  by  giving  him  any 
warning,  nor  offend  her  husband  by  any  appearance  of 
secret  intelligence  with  Jock.  Poor  little  Lucy  went 
away  after  this  through  the  stately  rooms  and  up  the 
grand  staircase  with  a  great  tremor  iu  her  heart.  There 
could  not  be  a  life  more  guarded  and  happy  than  hers 
had  been — full  of  wealth,  fuU  of  love,  not  a  crumpled 
roae-leaf  to  disturb  her  comfort.  But  as  she  stole 
along  the  dim  corridor  to  the  nursery  her  heart  was 
beating  fuU  of  all  the  terrore  that  make  other  hearts  to 
ache.  She  was  afraid  for  the  child's  life,  which  was 
the  worst  of  all,  and  looked  witii  a  suppressed  yet 
terrible  panic  into  the  dark  future  which  contained  she 
knew  not  what  for  him.  And  she  was  afraid  of  her 
husband,  the  kindest  man  in  the  world,  not  knowing 
how  be  might  take  the  discovery  he  had  just  made, 
fearing  to  disclose  her  mind  to  him,  finding  herself 
gaU-ty  in  the  mere  idea  of  hiding  anything  from  him. 
And  she  was  afraid  of  Jock,  that  he  would  irritate  Sir 
Tom,  or  he  irritated  by  him,  or  that  some  wretched 
Iveach  or  quarrel  mi^t  arise  between  these  two.    Jock 
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was  not  Bn  oTdin&iy  boy ;  there  was  no  telling  how  he 
might  take  any  reproof  that  might  be  addressed  to  him 
— ^perhaps  with  the  utmost  reasonableness,  perhaps 
with  a  rapid  defiance.  Lady  Bandolph  thus,  though 
no  harm  had  befallen  her,  had  come  into  the  usual 
heritage  of  hnmanity,  and  was  as  anxious  and  troubled 
as  most  of  us  are ;  though  she  was  so  happy  and  well 
oS.  She  was  on  thorns  to  know  what  was  passing  in 
the  room  she  bad  just  left. 

This  was  all  that  passed.  Jock,  standing  up  against 
the  mantelpiece,  looked  down  somewhat  lowering  upon 
Sir  Tom  in  the  easy  chair.  He  expected  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  had  made  up  bis  mind,  though  with  great 
indignation  at  the  idea  that  any  one  should  find  fault 
with  Lucy,  to  take  the  whole  blame  upon  himself. 
That  Lucy  should  not  be  free  to  carry  out  her  duty  as 
seemed  to  her  best  was  to  Jock  intolerable.  He  had 
put  his  boyish  faith  in  her  all  his  life.  Even  since 
the  time,  &  very  early  one,  when  Jock  had  felt  himself 
much  cleverer  than  Lucy ;  even  when  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  that  Lucy  was  not  clever 
at  all  —  he  had  still  believed  in  her.  She  bad  a 
mission  in  the  world  which  separated  her  from  other 
women.  Nobody  else  had  ever  )iad  the  same  thing  to 
do.  Many  people  had  dispensed  charities  and  founded 
hospitals,  but  Lucy's  office  in  the  world  was  of  a  differ- 
ent description — and  Jock  had  faith  in  her  power  to 
do  it  To  see  her  wavering  was  trouble  to  him,  and 
the  discovery  he  had  just  made  of  something  beneath 
the  surface,  a  latent  opposition  in  her  husband  which 
she  plainly  shrank  from  encountering,  gave  the  boy  a 
shock  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  recover.  He  had 
always  liked  Sir  Tom  ;  but  if One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  apparent,  if  there  was  any  blame,  anyt^iing 
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to  find  foult  with,  it  was  he,  Jock,  aDd  not  Lucy,  that 
muat  bear  that  blame. 

"  So,  Jock,  Lucy  thinks  you  should  be  in  bed. 
When  do  they  put  out  your  lights  at  school  ?  In  my 
time  we  were  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks.  I  remember 
a  certain  dark  lantern  that  was  my  joy ;  but  that  was 
in  old  Eeate'a  time,  you  know,  who  never  trusted  the 
fellows.     Tou  are  under  a  better  rule  now." 

This  took  away  Jock's  breath,  who  had  been  prepared 
for  a  sterner  interrogation.  He  answered  with  a 
sadden  blush,  but  with  the  rallying  of  all  his  forces  : 
"  I  light  them  again  sometimes.  It's  hard  on  a  fellow, 
don't  you  think,  sir,  when  he's  not  sleepy  and  has  a 
lot  to  do  ? " 

"  I  never  had  much  experience  of  that,"  said  Sir 
Tom.  "We  were  always  sleepy,  and  never  did  any- 
thii^  in  my  time.  It  was  for  larking,  I'm  afraid, 
that  we  wanted  light  And  so  it  is  seen  on  me,  Jock, 
Tou  will  be  a  fellow  of  your  college,  whereas  I " 

"  I  don't  think  bo,"  said  Jock  generously.  "  That 
construe  you  gave  me,  don't  yon  remember,  last  half  7 
MTutor  says  it  is  capital  Ee  says  he  couldn't  have 
done  it  so  weU.  Of  course,  that  is  bis  modest  way," 
the  boy  added,  "  for  everybody  knows  there  isn't  such 
another  scholar !  but  that's  what  he  says." 

Sir  Tom  laughed,  and  a  slight  suffusion  of  colour 
appeared  on  his  &ce.  He  was  pleased  with  this  un- 
expected applausa  At  five-and-forty,  after  knocking 
about  the  world  for  years,  and  "  never  opening  a  book," 
as  people  say,  to  have  given  a  good  "  construe "  is  a 
feather  in  one's  cap.  "  To  be  second  to  your  tutor  is 
all  a  man  has  to  hope  for,"  he  said,  with  that  mellow 
laugh  which  it  was  so  pleasant  to  hear.  "  I  hope  I 
know  my  place,  Jock.     We  had  no  such  godlike  beings 
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in  my  time.  Old  Fuck,  as  we  need  to  call  him,  was 
my  tutor.  He  had  a  red  Dose,  which  was  the  chief 
feature  in  his  character.  He  looked  upon  us  all  as 
his  Datural  euemies,  and  ve  paid  him  back  with  in- 
terest Did  I  ever  tell  of  that  time  wheu  we  were 
going  to  Ascot  in  a  cab,  four  of  us,  and  he  caught 
sight  of  the  tum-out  I " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Jock,  wiUi  a  little  hesita- 
tion. He  remembered  every  detail  of  this  story,  which 
indeed  Sir  Tom  had  told  him  perhaps  more  than  once ; 
for  in  respect  to  such  legends  the  best  of  us  repeat 
ourselves.  Many  were  the  thoughts  in  the  boy's  mind 
as  he  stood  against  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  down 
upon  the  man  before  him,  going  over  with  much  relish 
the  tale  of  boyish  mischief,  the  delight  of  the  urchins 
and  the  pedagogue's  discomfiture.  Sir  Tom  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  witli  a  peal  of  joyous  laughter. 

"  Jove  I  I  think  I  can  see  him  now  with  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  all  dropped,  and  his  nose  like  a  beacon," 
he  cried,  Jock  meanwhile  looked  down  upon  him 
very  gravely,  though  he  smiled  in  courtesy.  He  was 
a  different  manner  of  boy  from  anything  Sir  Tom 
could  ever  have  been,  and  he  wondered,  aa  young 
creatures  will,  over  the  little  world  of  mystery  and 
knowledge  which  was  shut  up  within  the  elder  man. 
What  things  be  had  done  in  his  life — what  places  he 
had  seen !  He  had  lived  among  savages,  and  fought 
his  way,  and  seen  death  and  life.  Jock,  only  on  the 
threshold,  gazed  at  him  with  a  curious  mixture  of  awe 
and  wonder  and  kind  contempt.  He  would  him- 
self rather  look  down  upon  a  feUow  (he  thought) 
who  did  that  sort  of  practical  joke  now,  MTutor 
would  regard  such  em  individual  as  a  natural  curiosity. 
And  yet  here  was  this  man  who  bad  seen  so  much,  and 
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done  BO  much,  who  ought  to  have  profited  hy  the  long 
lesolts  of  time,  and  grown  to  such  superiority  and  mental 
elevation — here  was  he,  turning  back  with  delight  to  the 
schoolboy'B  trick.  It  filled  Jock  with  a  great  and  com- 
paaaionate  wonder.  But  he  waa  a  veiy  civil  boy.  He 
was  one  who  could  not  bear  to  hurt  a  fellow-creature's 
feelings,  even  those  of  an  old  duffer  whose  recollectiouB 
were  all  of  the  bygone  f^es.  So  he  did  his  beat  to 
laugh.  And  Sir  Tom  eiyoyed  his  own  joke  so  much 
that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  from  the  lips  only 
that  his  young  companion's  laugh  came.  He  got  up 
and  patted  Jock  on  the  shoulders  with  the  utmost 
benevolence  when  this  pastime  was  dona 

"  They  don't  indulge  in  that  sort  of  fooling  nowa- 
days," he  said.  "  So  much  the  better — though  I  don't 
know  that  it  did  us  much  harm.  Now  come  along,  let 
us  go  to  bed,  according  to  my  lady's  orders.  We  must 
all,  you  know,  do  what  Lucy  tells  ns  in  tiiis  bouse." 

Jock  obeyed,  feeling  somewhat  "shut  up,"  as  he 
called  it,  in  a  sort  of  blank  of  confused  discomfiture. 
Sir  Tom  had  the  best  of  it,  by  whatever  means  he 
attained  that  end.  The  boy  had  intended  to  oflei  him- 
self a  sacrifice,  to  brave  anything  that  an  angry  man 
could  say  to  him  for  Lucy's  sake,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  die  if  necessary  for  Lucy's  right  to  carry  out  her 
father's  will,  and  accomplish  her  mission  uninterrupted 
and  untrammelled.  When  lo.  Sir  Tom  had  taken  to 
telling  him  schoolboy  stories,  and  sent  him  to  bed 
with  good-humoured  kindness,  without  leaving  him 
the  slightest  openii^  eiUier  to  defend  Lucy  or  take 
blame  upon  himself.  He  was  half  angry,  and  humbled 
in  his  own  esteem,  but  there  was  nothit^  for  it  but  to 
submit.  Sir  Tom  for  his  part,  did  not  go  to  bed.  He 
went  and  smoked  a  lonely  cigar,  and  bis  face  lost  its 
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genial  smile.  The  light  of  it,  indeed,  disappeared 
altc^etber  under  a  cloud,  as  he  eat  gravely  over  his 
fire  and  puffed  the  smoke  away.  He  had  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  a  task  to  do  which  was  not  congenial 
to  him.  "  Poor  little  soul,"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
could  not  bear  to  vex  her.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  he  would  have  grudged  to  his  wife.  Any 
luxury,  any  adornment  that  he  could  have  procured 
for  her  he  would  have  jumped  at.  But  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  compelled  to  oppose  and  subdue  her  iuBt«ad. 
The  only  thing  was  to  do  it  quickly  and  decisively, 
since  done  it  mu£t  be.  If  she  had  been  a  warrior 
worthy  of  his  steel,  a  woman  who  would  have  defended 
herself  and  held  her  own,  it  would  have  been  so  much 
more  easy ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  compunction  that 
Sir  Tom  thought  of  the  disproportion  of  their  forces,  of 
the  soft  and  compliant  creature  who  had  never  raised 
her  wiU  against  his  or  done  other  than  accept  his  sug- 
gestions and  respond  to  his  guidance.  He  remembered 
how  Lucy  had  stuck  to  her  colours  before  her  marri^e, 
and  how  she  had  vanquished  the  unwilling  guardians 
who  regarded  what  they  thought  the  squandering  of 
her  money  with  a  consternation  and  fury  that  were 
beyond  bounds.  He  had  thought  it  highly  comic  at 
the  time,  and  even  now  there  passed  a  gleam  of 
humour  over  his  face  at  the  recollection.  He  could 
not  deny  himself  a  smile  when  he  thought  it  all  over. 
She  had  worsted  her  guardians,  and  thrown  away  her 
money  triumphantly,  and  Sir  Tom  had  regarded  the 
whole  as  an  ejicellent  joke  But  the  recollection  of  this 
did  not  discourage  him  now.  He  had  no  thought  that 
Lucy  would  stand  out  against  hira.  It  might  vex  her, 
however,  dear  little  woman.  No  doubt  she  and  Jock 
had  been  making  up  some  line  Quixotic  plans  between 
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them,  and  probably  it  would  be  a  shock  to  her  when 
her  hnaband  interfered.  He  had  got  to  be  so  fond  of 
hia  little  wife,  and  his  heart  was  so  kind,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  vexing  Lucy.  But  Btill  it  would 
hare  to  be  dona  He  rose  up  at  last,  and  threw  away 
the  end  of  ioB  cigar  with  a  look  of  vexation  and 
tronble.  It  was  necessary,  bat  it  was  a  nuisance, 
however.  "  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then 
'tweie  well  it  wore  done  quickly,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
then  laughed  again,  as  he  took  his  way  upstairs,  at  the 
over- significance  of  the  words.  He  was  not  going  to 
murder  anybody;  only  when  the  moment  proved  favour- 
able, for  once  and  only  once,  seeing  it  was  inevitable, 
he  had  to  brii^  under  lawful  authority — an  easy  task — 
the  gentle  little  feminine  creature  who  was  his  wife. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 

THE  FmST  STttDOGLK 

LncT  knew  nothing  of  this  till  the  next  forenoon  after 
breakfast,  and  aiter  the  many  momiog  occupations 
which  a  lady  has  in  her  own  house.  She  looked  wist- 
fully at  both  her  brother  and  her  husband  when  they 
met  at  table,  and  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  her, 
and  lightening  of  her  heart,  when  she  perceived  that 
they  were  quite  at  ease  with  each  other ;  but  still  she 
was  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  what  had  passed. 
Sir  Tom  had  not  said  a  word.  He  had  been  just  as 
usual,  not  even  looking  a  consciousness  of  the  unex- 
plained question  between  them.  She  was  glad  and 
yet  half  sorry  that  all  was  about  to  blow  over,  and  to 
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be  as  if  it  had  oot  been.  After  going  bo  for,  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  that  it  bad  gone  farther  and 
that  the  matter  had  been  settled.  This  she  said  to 
beiself  in  the  secaritj  of  a  respite,  believing  that  it 
had  passed  away  &om  Sir  Tom'a  mind.  She  wanted 
to  know,  and  yet  she  was  afraid  to  ask,  for  her  heart 
revolted  against  askii^  qaestions  of  Jock  which  mig^t 
betray  to  him  the  fear  of  a  possible  quarrel  After 
she  had  superintended  little  Tom's  toilet,  and  watched 
him  go  out  for  his  walk  (for  the  weather  was  very 
mild  for  the  time  of  the  year),  and  seen  Mrs.  Fresh- 
water, the  housekeeper,  and  setUed  about  the  dinner, 
always  with  a  little  quiver  of  anxiety  in  her  heart, 
she  met  Jock  by  a  happy  chance,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  join  Lady  Sandolph  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  seized  his  arm  with  enei^,  and  drew  him  within 
the  dooT  of  the  library ;  but  after  she  had  done  this 
with  an  eagemesB  not  to  be  disguised,  Lucy  suddenly 
remembered  all  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  her  to 
betray  to  Jock.  Accordii^ly  she  stopped  short,  as  it 
were,  on  the  threshold,  and  instead  of  saying  as  she 
had  intended,  "  What  did  he  say  to  you  1 "  dropped 
down  into  the  routine  question,  "  Where  ara  yon 
going — were  you  going  out  1 " 

"  I  shall  some  time,  T  suppose.  What  do  you  grip 
a  fellow's  arm  for  like  that  ?  and  then  when  I  thought 
you  had  something  important  to  say  to  me,  only  asking 
am  I  going  out  ? " 

"  Yea,  dear,"  said  Lucy,  recovering  herself  with  an 
efifort.  "  Yon  don't  take  enough  exercise.  I  wish  you 
would  not  be  always  among  the  books." 

"  Stuff,  Lucy  I"  said  Jo6k. 

"  I  am  sure  Tom  thinks  the  same.  He  was  telling  me 
— nowdidn't  he  saysomething  to  you  about  it  Isstnight?" 
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"  That's  all  bosh,"  said  the  boy.  "  And  if  you  want 
to  know  what  he  said  to  me  last  n:^ht,  be  just  said 
nothing  at  all,  but  told  me  old  stories  of  school  that 

I've  heard  a  hundred  times.     Xheae  old  d fellows  " 

(Jock  did  not  swear ;  he  was  going  to  say  duffers,  Uiat 
was  all)  "  always  talk  like  that  One  would  think 
they  had  not  had  much  fun  in  their  life  when  they  are 
always  tumiug  back  upon  school,"  Jock  added,  with 
fine  suvasm. 

"Oh,  only  stories  about  school!"  said  Lucy  with 
extreme  relief  Sut  the  next  moment  she  was  not 
quite  so  sure  that  she  was  comfortable  about  this  entire 
igDoring  of  a  matter  which  Sir  Tom  bad  seemed  to 
think  so  grave.  "  Wbat  sort  of  stories  ? "  she  said 
dreamily,  pursuing  ber  own  thoughts  without  much 
attention  to  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  that  old  stuff  about  Ascot  and  about  the  old 
master  that  stopped  them.  It  isn't  much.  I  know 
it,"  said  Jock,  disrespectfully,  "  as  well  as  I  know  my 
a,  b,  c." 

"  It  is  very  rude  of  you  to  say  so,  Jock." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  rude,"  the  boy  replied,  with  candour ; 
but  he  did  not  further  explain  himself,  and  Lucy,  to 
veil  her  mingled  relief  and  disquietude,  dismissed  him 
with  an  exhortation  to  go  out 

"  You  read  and  read,"  she  cried,  glad  to  throw  ofT  a 
little  excitement  in  this  manner,  though  she  really  felt 
very  little  anxiety  on  the  subjecti  "  till  you  will  be  all 
brains  and  nothing  else.  I  wish  you  would  use  your 
1^  a  little  too."  And  then,  with  a  little  affectionate 
push  away  from  her,  she  left  him  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  books,  and  the  morning,  which,  fine  as  it 
was,  was  not  bright  enough  to  tempt  him  away  from 
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Then  Lucy  pnteaed  her  way  to  the  drawiog-iooin : 
but  she  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  she  met  her 
husband,  who  stopped  and  asked  her  a  question  or  two. 
Had  the  boy  gone  out  ?  It  waa  so  fine  it  would  do 
him  good,  poor  littie  beggar ;  and  where  was  her  lady- 
ship going  ?  "When  he  heaid  she  was  goii^  to  join  the 
Dowager,  Sir  Tom  smilingly  took  her  hand  and  drew 
it  within  his  own.  "  Then  come  hero  with  me  for  a 
minute  first,"  he  said.  Aud  strange  to  say,  Lucy  bad 
no  fear.  She  allowed  him  to  have  his  way,  thinking 
it  was  to  show  her  something,  perhapa  to  ask  her  advice 
on  some  small  matter.  He  took  her  into  a  little  room 
he  had,  full  of  trophies  of  his  travels,  a  place  more  dis- 
tinctively his  own  than  any  other  in  the  house.  Wben 
he  had  closed  the  door  a  faint  little  thrill  of  alarm 
came  over  her.  She  looked  up  at  him  wondering, 
inquiring.  Sir  Tom  took  her  by  her  arms  and  drew 
her  towards  him  in  the  full  light  of  the  window. 
"  Come  and  let  me  look  at  you,  Lucy,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  see  in  your  eyes  what  it  is  that  makes  you 
afraid  of  me." 

She  met  his  eyes  with  great  bravery  and  self-com- 
mand, but  nothii^  could  save  her  from  the  nervous 
quiver  which  he  felt  aa  he  held  her,  or  from  the  tell- 
tale ebb  and  flow  of  the  blood  from  her  face.  "  I — I 
am  not  afraid  of  you,  Tom." 

"  Then  have  you  ceased  to  trust.me,  Lucy  ?  How 
is  it  that  you  discuss  the  most  important  matters  wiUi 
Jock,  who  is  only  a  boy,  and  leave  me  out  ?  You  do 
not  think  that  can  be  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Tom,"  she  said ;  then  stopped  short,  her  voice  being 
interrupted  by  the  fluttering  of  her  heart 

"  I  told  you :  you  are  afraid.  Wbat  have  I  evea 
done  to  make  my  wife  afraid  of  me  ?"  he  said. 
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"  Ob,  Tom,  it  is  not  that  1  it  is  only  that  I  felt — 
there  haa  never  been  anything  said,  and  yoa  have  al- 
ways done  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  I  wished ;  but 
I  have  felt  that  you  were  opposed  to  me  in  one  thing. 
I  may  be  wrong,  perhaps,"  she  added,  looking  up  at 
him  suddenly  with  a  catching  of  her  breath. 

SiT  Tom  did  not  say  she  was  wrong.  He  was  very 
kind,  but  very  grave.  "  In  that  case,"  he  said,  "  Lucy, 
my  love,  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
speak  to  me  about  it,  and  ascertain  what  were  my 
objections,  and  why  I  was  opposed  to  you — rather  than 
turn  without  a  word  to  another  instead  of  me  ?'* 

"  Oh  I"  cried  Lucy,  "  I  oould  not  I  was  a  coward. 
I  could  not  bear  to  make  sure.  To  stand  against  you, 
how  could  I  do  it?  But  if  you  will  hear  me  out, 
Tom,  I  never,  never  turned  to  another.  Oh  ]  what 
strange  words  to  say.  It  was  not  another.  It  was 
Jock,  only  Jock ;  but  I  did  not  turn  even  to  him.     It 

was  he  who  brought  it  forward,  and  I Now 

that  we  have  b^un  to  talk  about  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
escaped,"  cried  Lucy,  with  sudden  nervous  boldness, 
freeing  hen>elf  from  his  hold,  "  I  will  own  everything 
to  you,  Tom.  Yes,  I  was  aftnid.  I  would  not,  I  could 
not  do  it,  for  I  could  feel  that  you  were  against  it. 
You  never  said  anythii^;  ia  it  necessary  that  you 
should  speak  for  me  to  understand  you  1  but  I  knew  it 
all  through.  And  to  go  against  you  and  do  something 
yoQ  did  not  like  was  more  than  I  could  face.  I  should 
have  gone  on  for  years,  perhaps,  and  never  had  courage 
for  ili"  she  cried.  She  was  tingling  all  over  with  ex- 
citement and  desperate  daring  now. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  it  makes  me  happier 
to  think  that  it  was  not  me  you  were  afraid  of,  but 
only  of  putting  yourself  in  opposition  to  me ;  but  still, 
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Lucy,  even  that  is  not  right,  you  know.  Don't  yoa 
think  that  it  would  be  better  that  -we  should  talk  it 
over,  and  that  I  should  ahow  you  my  objections  to  tills 
strange  scheme  you  hare  in  your  head,  and  convince 
you " 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Lucy,  stepping  back  a  little  and  putting 
up  her  hands  as  if  in  self-defence,  "  that  was  what  I 
was  most  frightened  for." 

"  What,  to  be  convinced  I"  he  lai^hed :  but  his 
laugh  jarred  upon  her  in  her  excited  state.  "Well, 
that  is  not  at  all  uncommon ;  but  few  people  avow  it 
so  firankly,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  appealing  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Tom,"  she  cried,  "  I  fear  you  will  not  understand  me 
now.  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  convinced.  I  am  afraid 
of  what  you  will  think  when  you  know  that  I  cannot 
be  convinced.  Kow,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  calm  of 
despair,  "  I  have  said  it  all" 

To  her  astonishment  her  husband  replied  by  a  sud- 
den hug  and  a  laugh.  "  Whether  you  are  accessible 
to  reason  or  not,  you  are  always  my  dear  little  woman," 
he  said.  "  I  like  best  to  have  it  out  Do  yon  know, 
Lucy,  that  it  is  supposed  your  sez  are  all  of  that 
mind  ?  You  b^eve  what  you  like,  and  the  reason  for 
your  faith  does  not  trouble  yon.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  you  are  singular  in  that  respect" 

To  this  she  listened  without  any  response  at  all 
either  in  words  or  look,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  lifting 
of  her  eyelids  in  faint  surprise ;  for  Lucy  was  not  con- 
cerned about  what  was  common  to  her  sez.  Nor  did  she 
take  such  questions  at  all  into  consideration.  There- 
fore, this  speech  sounded  to  her  irrelevant;  and  so 
quick  was  Sir  Tom's  intelligence  that,  though  he  made 
it  as  a  sort  of  conventional  necessity,  he  saw  tiiat  it  was 
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iireleTant  toa  It  might  have  been  all  vwj  well  to 
address  a  clever  woman  who  could  have  given  him  back 
hia  reply  in  encb  words.  But  to  Lucy's  straightfor- 
ward, simple,  limited  intellect  such  dialectics  were 
altt^etber  out  of  place.  Her  very  want  of  capacity  to 
onderstand  them  made  them  a  disieBpect  to  her  which 
she  had  done  nothing  to  deeerv&  He  coloured  in  Ms 
quick  sense  of  this,  and  sudden  perception  that  his 
wife  in  the  limitation  of  her  intellect  end  fine  perfectaou 
of  her  moral  nature  was  such  an  antagonist  as  a  man 
might  well  be  alarmed  to  meet,  more  alarmed  even  than 
she  generously  was  to  diapleaae  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  was  taUdng 
to  you  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  ordinary  peopla  All 
this  must  be  treated  between  you  and  me  on  a  different 
footing.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  experience  than 
you  have,  and  I  ought  to  know  better.  You  must 
let  me  show  you  how  it  appears  to  me.  You  see  I 
don't  pretend  not  to  know  what  the  point  was.  I 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  one  that  must  be 
deared  up  between  you  and  me.  I  never  Uiought  of 
Jock  coming  in,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  That  is  quite 
a  new  and  unlooked-for  feature  ;  but  begging  his 
pardon,  though  be  is  a  clever  fellow,  we  will  leave 
Jock  out  of  the  question.  He  can't  be  supposed  to 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  little  suspidoo.  She  did 
not  quite  see  what  this  had  to  do  with  it,  nor  what 
course  her  husband  was  going  to  adopt,  nor  indeed  at 
all  what  was  to  follow. 

"  Tour  father's  will  was  a  very  absurd  one,"  he  said. 

At  this  Lucy  was  slightly  startled,  but  she  said 
after  a  moment,  "  He  did  not  think  what  hard  things 
he  was  leaving  me  to  do." 
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"  He  did  not  think  at  all,  it  aeema  to  me,"  said  Sir 
Tom ;  "  BO  far  as  I  can  see  he  merely  amused  himself 
by  arrangiDg  the  world  after  his  fashion,  and  trying 
how  much  confusion  he  could  make.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  anything  unkind  of  him.  I  should  like  to  have 
known  him  :  he  must  have  heen  a  diaiacter.  But  he 
has  left  u3  a  great  deal  of  botheration.  This  particular 
thing,  you  know,  that  you  are  driving  yonraelf  crazy 
about  is  sheer  absurdity,  Lucy.  Solomon  himself  could 
not  do  it, — and  who  are  yon,  a  little  girl  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  see  into  people's  hearts,  and 
decide  whom  it  is  safe  to  trust  ? " 

"  You  are  putting  more  upon  me  than  poor  papa 
did,  Tom,"  said  Lucy,  a  little  more  cheerfully.  "  He 
never  said,  as  we  do  in  charities,  that  it  was  to  go  to 
deserving  people.  I  was  never  intended  to  aee  into 
their  hearts.  So  long  as  they  required  it  and  got  the 
money,  that  was  all  he  wanted." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  if  your  father 
in  his  great  aense  and  judgment  wanted  nothing  but 
to  get  rid  of  the  money,  I  wonder  be  did  not  tell  you 
to  stand  upon  Beachy  Head  or  Dover  Cliff  on  a  certain 
day  in  every  year  and  throw  so  much  of  it  into  the 
sea — to  be  sure,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that  would 
come  to  very  much  the  same  thing — for  you  can't 
annihilate  money,  you  can  only  make  it  change  hands 
—and  the  London  roughs  would  soon  have  found  out 
your  days  for  this  wise  purpose  and  interrupted  it 
somehow.  But  it  would  have  been  just  as  sensible. 
Poor  little  woman  !  Here  I  am  banning  to  ai^e, 
and  abusing  your  poor  father,  whom,  of  course,  you  were 
fond  of,  and  never  so  much  as  offering  you  a  chair ! 
There  is  something  on  every  one  of  them,  I  believe. 
Here,  my  love,  here  is  a  seat  for  yon,"  he  said,  dis- 
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placing  a  box  of  curiositdes  and  clearing  a  cotner  for 
her  by  die  fiie.     But  Lucy  resisted  quietly. 

"  Wouldn't  it  do  another  time,  Tom  ? "  she  said  with 
a  httle  anxiety,  "  for  Aunt  Bandolph  is  all  by  heraeLf, 
and  she  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me ;  and  baby 
will  be  coming  back  &om  his  wallc."  Then  she  made 
a  little  pause,  and  resumed  again,  folding  hei  hands, 
and  raising  her  mild  eyes  to  his  face.  "  I  am  very 
Bony  to  go  against  you,  Tom.  I  think  I  would  rather 
lose  all  the  money  altogether.  But  there  la  just  one 
Uiii^  and  oh,  do  not  be  angiy !  I  must  carry  out 
papa's  will  if  1  were  to  die  ! " 

Her  husband,  who  had  b^un  to  enter  smilingly 
upon  this  discussion,  with  a  certainty  of  having  the 
beat  of  it,  and  who  had  listened  to  her  smilingly  in  her 
simple  pleas  for  deferring  the  conversation,  pleas  which 
he  waa  very  willing  to  yield  to,  was  bo  utterly  taken 
by  surprise  at  this  sudden  and  most  earnest  state- 
ment, that  he  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  her,  with  a 
loud  alarmed  exclamation,  "  Lucy ! "  and  a  look  of  utter 
bewilderment  in  his  face.  But  she  stood  thie  without 
flindiing,  not  nervous  as  many  a  woman  might  have 
been  after  delivering  such  a  blow,  but  quite  still,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  each  other,  facing  him  with  a  des- 
perate quietness.  Lucy  was  not  insensible  to  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  utterance  she  had  joat 
made. 

"  This  is  surprising,  indeed,  Lucy,"  cried  Sir  Tom. 
He  grew  quite  pale  in  that  sensation  of  being  dis- 
obeyed, which  is  one  of  the  most  dis^reeable  that 
human  nature  is  subject  to.  He  scarcely  Imew  what 
to  reply  to  a  rebellion  so  complete  and  determined. 
To  see  her  attitude,  the  look  of  her  soft  girlish  face 
(for  she  looked  still  younger  than  her  actual  years),  the 
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firm  pose  of  her  little  figure,  waa  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  DO  raflh  utterance,  such  as  many  a  combatant 
makes,  to  withdraw  from  it  one  hoiir  after.  Sir  Tom, 
in  his  amazement,  felt  his  very  words  come  back  to 
him ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,"  he  said,  almost  stammering  in  his  conster- 
nation, "  that  whatever  I  may  think  or  advise,  and 
however  mad  this  proceeding  may  be,  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  carry  it  ont  whether  I  will  or  not  ?  " 

"  Tom  I  in  every  other  thing  I  will  do  what  you  tell 
me.  I  have  always  done  what  you  told  ma  You 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  and  never  more 
will  I  go  against  you ;  but  I  knew  papa  before  I  knew 
you.  He  is  dead ;  I  cannot  go  to  him  to  ask  him  to 
let  me  off,  to  tell  him  you  don't  like  it,  or  to  say  it  is 
more  than  I  can  do.  If  I  could  I  would  do  that  But 
lie  is  dead :  all  that  he  can  have  is  just  that  I  should 
be  faithful  to  him.  And  it  is  not  only  that  he  put  it 
in  hia  will,  but  I  gave  him  my  promise  that  I  would 
do  it.  How  could  I  break  my  promise  to  one  that  is 
dead,  that  trusted  in  me  ?  Oh,  no,  no  I  It  will  kill 
me  if  you  are  angry ;  but  even  then,  even  then,  I  must 
do  what  I  promised  to  papa." 

The  tears  had  risen  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke :  they 
filled  her  eyelids  full,  till  she  saw  her  husband  only 
through  two  blinding  seas :  then  they  fell  slowly  one 
after  another  upon  her  dress :  her  face  was  raised  to 
him,  her  features  all  moving  with  the  earnestness  of  her 
plea.  The  anguish  of  the  strug^e  against  her  heart, 
and  desire  to  please  him,  was  such  t^at  Lucy  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  faithful  till  death.  As  for  Sir  Tom,  it  was 
impossible  for  such  a  man  to  remain  unmoved  by  emo- 
tion so  great.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  )um  as 
possible  that  Lucy  could  resist  his  will,  or,  indeed, 
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stand  tot  a  moment  against  his  injanctioii ;  he  had 
heliered  that  he  had  only  to  say  to  her,  "  You  must 
not  do  it,"  and  that  she  would  have  cried,  but  given 
way.  He  felt  himself  utterly  defeated,  silenced,  put 
out  of  consideration.  He  did  nothing  but  state  and 
gasp  at  bet  in  hia  ooostemation ;  and,  more  still,  he 
waa  betrayed.  Her  gentleness  had  deceived  him  and 
made  him  a  fool ;  his  pride  was  touched,  he  who  was 
supposed  to  have  no  pride.  He  stood  silent  for  a  time, 
and  then  he  boiat  out  with  a  sort  of  roar  of  astonished 
and  angry  dismay. 

"Lucy,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  will  dis- 
obey me  ? "  he  cried. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AM   IDLE   MOENIHG. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Haudolph  had  never  found  the  Hall 
BO  dull.  There  was  nothing  going  on,  nothing  even  to 
look  forward  to :  one  formal  dinner-party  was  the  only 
thing  to  represent  that  lai^  and  cordial  hospitality 
which  she  was  glad  to  think  had  in  her  own  time 
characterised  the  period  when  the  Hall  was  open.  She 
had  never  pretended  to  be  fond  of  the  county  society. 
In  the  late  Sir  Eobert's  time  she  had  not  concealed 
the  fact  that  the  less  time  she  spent  in  it  the  better 
she  was  pleased.  But  when  she  was  there,  all  the 
county  had  known  it  She  was  a  woman  who  loved 
to  live  a  large  and  liberal  life.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  she  liked  gaiety,  or  what  is  called  pleasure,  as  that 
she  loved  to  have  people  about  her,  to  be  the  dispenser 
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of  enjoyment,  to  live  a  life  in  which  there  waa  always 
somethiDg  going  on.  Thia  is  a  temperament  which 
meet£  much  censure  from  the  world,  and  ia  stigmatiaed 
as  a  love  of  excitement,  and  by  many  other  unlovely 
names ;  bat  that  is  hard  upon  the  people  who  are  bom 
with  it,  and  who  are  in  many  cases  benefactors  to  man- 
kind. Lady  Bandolph's  desire  was  that  there  should 
always  be  something  doii^ — "  a  magic  lantern  at  the 
least,"  ahe  had  said.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  managii^  that  magic  lantern  she  would  have 
given  as  much  satis&ction  to  everybody,  and  perhaps 
managed  to  enjoy  herself  as  much,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  entertainment  in  Mayf  air.  She  could  not  stagnate 
comfortably,  she  said ;  and  as  so  much  of  an  ordinary 
woman's  life  must  be  stagnation  more  or  less  gracefully 
veiled,  it  may  be  supposed  that  lady  Randolph  had 
learned  the  useful  lesson  of  patting  up  with  what  she 
could  get  when  what  ahe  liked  waa  not  procurable. 
And  it  waa  seldom  that  she  had  been  set  down  to  so 
languid  a  feast  as  the  present.  On  former  occasions  a 
great  deal  more  had  been  going  on,  except  the  last 
year,  which  was  that  of  the  baby's  birth,  on  which 
occasion  Lucy  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment altc^tber.  Lady  Bandolph  had,  indeed, 
found  her  visite  to  the  Hall  amusing,  which  was  de- 
lightful, seeii^  they  were  duty  visits  as  well.  She  had 
stayed  only  a  day  or  two  at  that  time — just  long 
enough  to  kiss  the  baby  and  talk  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  on  two  or  three  distinct  opportunities,  to  the 
young  mother  in  very  subdued  and  caressing  tones. 
And  she  had  been  glad  to  get  away  again  when  she 
had  performed  this  duty,  but  yet  did  not  grudge  in  ihe 
least  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  her  femily.  The 
case,  however,  waa  quite  different  now :  there  was  no 
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reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  be  quiet.  The 
baby  was  delic&te! — could  there  be  a  more  absurd 
reason  for  dosing  your  house  to  your  friends,  putting 
off  your  Christmas  visits,  entertaining  not  at  all,  ignor- 
ing altogether  the  natural  expectations  of  the  county, 
which  did  not  elect  a  man  to  be  its  member  in  order 
that  he  might  shut  himself  up  and  superintend  his 
nursery  ?  It  was  ridiculous,  his  aunt  felt ;  it  went  to 
her  nerves,  and  made  her  quite  uncomfortable,  to  see 
all  the  resources  of  the  house,  with  which  she  was  so 
well  acquainted,  wasted  upon  four  people.  It  was 
preposterous — an  excellent  cook,  the  best  cook  almost 
she  had  ever  come  across,  and  only  four  to  dine  1 
People  have  different  ideas  of  what  waste  is — there 
are  some  who  consider  all  lai^  expenditure,  especially 
in  the  entertainment  of  guests,  to  be  subject  to  this 
censure.  But  Lady  Bandolph  took  a  completely  dif- 
ferent view.  The  wickedness  of  having  such  a  cook 
and  only  a  family  party  of  four  persons  to  dine  was 
that  which  offended  her.  It  was  scandalous,  it  was 
wicked.  If  Lu<^  meant  to  live  in  ihia  way  let  her 
return  to  her  boui^eois  existence,  and  the  small  vulgar 
life  in  Farafield.  It  was  ridiculous  living  the  life  of  a 
nobody  here,  and  in  Sir  Tom's  case  was  plainly  suicidal. 
How  was  he  to  hold  up  his  face  at  another  election, 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  nothing  at  all 
for  bis  county,  not  even  given  them  a  ball,  nor  so  much 
as  a  magic  lantern,  she  repeated,  bursting  with  a  repro- 
batiou  which  could  scarcely  find  words  ? 

All  this  went  through  her  mind  with  double  force 
when  she  found  herself  left  alone  in  Lucy's  moming- 
room,  which  was  a  bright  room  opening  out  upon  the 
flower  garden,  getting  all  the  morning  sun,  and  the  full 
advantage  of  the  flowers  when  there  were  any.     There 
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were  none,  it  is  true,  at  tbiB  moment,  except  a  few 
3QOW-drop8  forcing  their  way  through  the  smooth  turf 
under  a  tree  which  stood  at  the  comer  of  a  little  bit  of 
lawn.  Lady  Randolph  was  not  very  fond  of  flowers, 
except  in  their  proper  place,  which  meant  when  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  rooma  in  the  proper  artistic 
way,  and  after  the  moet  approved  fashion.  Thus  she 
liked  Bunflowera  when  they  were  approved  by  society, 
and  modest  violeta  and  pansies  in  other  developments 
of  popular  taste,  but  did  not  for  her  own  individual 
part  care  much  which  she  had,  so  long  as  they  looked 
weU  in  her  vases,  and  "  came  well "  against  her  draperies 
and  furniture.  She  had  come  down  on  this  bright 
morning  with  her  work,  as  it  ia  the  proper  thing  for  a 
lady  to  do,  but  she  had  do  more  idea  of  being  left  here 
calmly  and  undisturbed  to  do  that  work  than  she  had 
of  attemptii^  a  flight  into  the  inviting  and  brilliant,  1/ 
cold  and  frosty,  skies.  She  sat  down  with  it  between 
the  file  and  the  sunny  window,  enjoying  both  without 
being  quite  within  the  range  of  either.  It  was  an  ideal 
picture  of  a  lady  no  longer  young  or  capable  of  much 
out-door  life,  or  personal  emotion ;  a  pretty  room ;  a 
sunny,  soft  winter  morning,  almost  as  warm  as  summer, 
the  sunshine  pouring  in,  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  back- 
ground to  make  up  what  was  lacking  in  respect  of 
warmth ;  the  softest  of  easiest  chairs,  yet  not  too  low 
or  demoralising ;  a  subdued  sound  breaking  in  now  and 
then  from  a  distance,  which  pleasantly  betrayed  the 
existence  of  a  household ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  in  a 
velvet  gown,  which  was  very  pretty  to  look  at,  and 
very  comfortable  to  wear,  and  with  a  lace  cap  on  her 
head  that  had  the  same  characteristics,  a  lady  of  sizty, 
in  perfect  health,  rich  enough  for  all  her  requirements, 
wiUiout  even  the  thought  of  a  dentist  to  trouble  her, 
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She  had  a  piece  of  very  pretty  work  in  her  hand,  the 
newspapers  on  the  table,  books  within  reach.  And 
yet  she  was  not  content  I  What  a  delightful  ideal 
sketch  might  not  be  made  of  such  a  moment !  How 
she  might  have  been  thinking  of  her  past,  sweetly,  with 
a  eigh,  yet  with  a  thankful  thought  of  all  the  good 
things  that  had  been  hers ;  of  those  whom  she  had 
loved,  and  who  were  gone  from  earth,  as  only  awaiting 
her  a  little  farther  on,  and  of  those  about  her,  with  such 
a  tender  commendation  of  them  to  God's  blessing,  and 
cordial  desire  fot  their  happiness,  as  would  have  reached 
the  height  of  a  prayer.  And  she  might  have  been 
feeling  a  tranquil  pleasure  in  the  material  things  about 
her :  the  stillness,  the  warmth,  the  dreamy  quiet,  even 
the  pretty  work,  and  the  exemption  from  care  which 
she  had  arrived  at  in  the  peaceful  concluding  chapter 
of  existence.  This  is  what  we  all  like  to  think  of  as 
the  condition  of  mind  and  circumstances  in  which  age 
is  beat  met.  But  we  are  grieved  to  say  that  this  was 
not  in  the  least  Lady  ^Randolph's  posa  Anything 
more  distasteful  to  her  than  this  quiet  could  not  be. 
It  was  her  principle  and  philosophy  to  live  in  the 
present.  She  drew  many  experiences  horn  the  past, 
and  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  and  changes 
of  society ;  but  personally  it  did  not  amuse  her  to 
think  of  it,  and  the  future  she  defined  to  contemplate. 
It  had  disagreeable  things  in  it,  of  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt ;  and  why  go  out  and  meet  the  disagreeable  ? 
It  was  time  enough  when  it  arrived.  There  was  prob- 
ably illness,  and  ceri^ainly  dying,  in  it ;  things  which 
she  was  biave  enough  to  face  when  they  came,  and  no 
doubt  would  encounter  in  quit«  a  collected  and  cour- 
ageous way.  But  why  anticipate  them  ?  She  lived 
philosophically  in  the  day  as  it  came.     After  all  what- 
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ever  yon  do  or  think,  yoa  canuot  do  much  more.  Your 
one  day,  your  honr,  is  yont  world.  Acquit  youraelf 
fitly  in  that,  and  you  will  be  able  to  encounter  what- 
ever occurs. 

This  was  the  conviction  on  which  Lady  Randolph 
acted.  But  her  pursuit  for  the  moment  was  not  enters 
taining ;  she  very  quickly  tired  of  her  work.  Work 
is,  on  the  whole,  tiresome  when  there  is  no  particular 
use  in  it,  when  it  is  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  occu- 
pation, as  ladies'  work  so  often  ia  It  wants  a  meaning 
and  a  necessity  to  give  it  interest,  and  Lady  Ean- 
dolph's  had  neither.  She  worked  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  she  paused  and  wondered  what  could  have 
become  of  Lucy.  Lucy  was  not  a  very  amusing  com- 
panion, but  she  was  somebody;  and  then  Sir  Tom 
would  come  in  occasionally  to  consult  her,  to  give  her 
some  Uttle  piece  of  information,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
would  talk  and  give  his  relative  a  real  pleasure.  But 
even  Lucy  did  not  come ;  and  soon  Lady  Eandolph 
became  tired  of  looking  out  of  the  window  and  then 
walkii^  to  the  fire,  of  taking  up  the  newspaper  and 
throwing  it  down  a^ia,  of  doing  a  few  stitches,  then 
letting  the  work  fall  on  her  lap ;  and  above  all,  of 
thinking,  as  she  was  forced  to  do,  from  sheer  want  of 
occupation.  She  listened,  and  nobody  came.  Two  or 
three  times  she  Uiought  she  heard  steps  approaching, 
but  nobody  came.  She  had  thought  of  perhaps  going 
out  since  the  morning  was  so  fine,  walking  down  to 
the  viU^e,  which  was  quite  within  her  powers,  and  of 
planning  several  calls  which  might  be  made  in  the 
afternoon  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  day.  But  she 
became  really  fretted  and  annoyed  as  the  morning  • 
crept  along.  Lucy  was  losing  even  her  politeness,  the 
Dowager  thought     This  is  what  comes  of  what  people 
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call  happiness  I  They  get  so  abeorbed  is  themselTes, 
there  ia  no  possibility  of  paying  ordinary  attention  to 
other  people.  At  last,  after  completely  tiring  herself 
ont.  Lady  Bandolph  got  np  and  put  down  her  work 
altogether,  throwing  it  away  with  anger.  She  had  not 
Uved  so  long  in  its  sole  company  for  years,  and  there 
is  no  describing  how  tired  she  was  of  it  She  got  up 
and  went  out  into  the  other  rooms  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  amuse  her.  Little  Tom  had  just  come  io, 
but  she  did  not  go  to  the  nnraery.  She  took  care  not 
to  expose  herself  to  that  She  was  willing  to  allow 
that  she  did  not  understand  babies ;  and  then  to  see 
such  a  pale  little  thing  the  heir  of  the  Randolphs 
worried  her.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  little  Hercules ; 
it  wounded  her  that  he  was  so  puny  and  pale.  She 
went  through  the  great  drawing-room,  and  looked  at 
aU  the  additions  to  the  fomiture  and  decorations  that 
Tom  and  Lucy  had  made.  They  had  kept  a  number 
of  the  old  things;  but  naturally  they  had  added  a 
good  deal  of  bric-a-brae,  of  old  things  that  here  were 
new.  Then  Lady  Eandolph  turned  into  the  library. 
She  had  gone  up  to  one  of  the  bookcases,  and  was 
leisurely  contemplating  the  books,  with  a  keen  eye, 
too,  to  the  additions  which  had  been  made,  when  she 
heard  a  sound  near  her,  the  unmistakable  sound  of 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Lady  Eandolph 
turned  round  with  a  start,  and  there  was  Jock,  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  a  large  chair  with  a  tall  folio  sup- 
ported on  the  arms  of  it.  She  had  not  seen  him  when 
she  came  in,  and,  indeed,  many  people  might  have 
come  and  gone  without  perceiving  him,  buried  in  his 
comer.  Lady  Eandolph  was  thankful  for  anybody  to 
talk  to,  even  a  boy, 

"  Is  it  you  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  might  have  known  it 
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could  be  nobody  but  you.  Do  you  never  do  anything 
but  read  ? " 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Jock,  who  had  done  nothing  but 
watch  her  since  she  came  into  the  room.  She  gave 
him  a  sort  of  half  smOe. 

"  It  is  more  reasonable  now  than  when  you  were  a 
child,"  she  said ;  "  for  I  hear  you  are  doing  extremely 
well  at  school,  and  gaining  golden  opinions.  That  is 
quite  aa  it  should  be.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can 
-repay  Lucy  for  all  she  has  done  for  you." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Jock,  looking  at  her  over  his 
book,  "  that  Lucy  wants  to  be  repaid." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Lady  Eandolph.  Then  she 
made  a  pause,  and  looked  from  him  to  the  hook  he 
held,  and  then  to  him  again.  "  Perhaps  you  don't 
think,"  she  said,  "  there  is  anything  to  be  repaid." 

They  were  old  antagonists ;  when  he  was  a  child 
and  Lucy  had  insisted  on  carrying  him  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  Lady  Eandolph  had  made  no 
objections,  but  she  had  not  looked  upon  Jock  with  a 
friendly  eye.  And  afterwards,  when  he  had  inter- 
posed with  his  precocious  wisdom,  and  worsted  her 
now  and  then,  she  had  come  to  have  a  holy  dread  of 
him.  But  now  things  had  righted  themselves,  and 
Jock  had  attained  an  age  of  which  nobody  could  be 
afraid.  The  Dowager  thought,  as  people  are  so  apt  to 
think,  that  Jock  was  not  grateful  enough.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Lucy,  but  he  took  things  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  seldom  or  never  remembering  that  whereas 
Lucy  was  rich,  be  was  poor,  and  all  his  luxuries  and 
well-being  caone  tmm  her.  She  was  glad  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  reminding  him  of  it,  aU  the  more  as 
she  was  of  opinion  that  Sir  Tom  did  not  sufficiently 
impress  this  upon  the  boy,  to  whom  she  thou^t  hn 
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was  uiiDecessarily  kind.  "  I  suppoae,"  she  resinned, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you  come  here  always  in  the  holi- 
days, and  quite  cx>nsidar  it  as  your  home  ?  " 

Jock  still  sat  and  looked  at  her  across  his  great 
folio.  He  made  her  no  reply.  He  was  not  so  ready 
in  the  small  interchanges  of  talk  as  he  had  been  at 
eight,  and,  bosidee,  it  was  new  to  him  to  have  the 
subject  introduced  in  this  way.  It  is  not  amusing  to 
plant  arrows  of  this  sort  in  any  one's  Sesh  if  they 
show  no  sign  of  any  wound,  and  accordingly  Lady 
Eandolph  grew  angry  as  Jock  made  no  reply.  "  Is  it 
considered  good  manners,"  she  said, "  at  school — when  a 
lady  speaks  to  you  that  you  should  make  no  answer  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  Jock  said.  "  A  fellow,  whether 
be  is  at  school,  or  not,  can't  answer  all  that  at  once." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinent.  In 
that  case  I  should  be  obliged  to  apeak  to  my  nephew," 
said  Lady  Sandolph.  She  had  not  intended  to  quarrel 
with  Jock.  It  was  only  the  vacancy  of  the  morning, 
and  her  desire  for  movement  of  some  sort,  that  bad 
broiight  her  to  this ;  and  now  she  grew  angry  with 
Lucy  as  well  as  with  Jock,  having  gone  so  much 
farther  than  she  had  intended  to  go.  She  turned 
&om  him  to  the  books  which  she  had  been  languidly 
examining,  and  began  to  take  them  out  one  after 
another,  impatienUy,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
Jock  sat  and  look«l  at  her  for  some  time,  with  the 
same  sort  of  deliberate  observation  with  which  he 
used  to  regard  her  when  he  was  a  child,  seeing  (as  she 
had  always  felt)  through  and  through  her.  But 
presently  another  impulse  swayed  him.  He  got  him- 
self out  behind  his  book,  and  suddenly  appeared  by 
her  side,  startling  her  nerves,  which  were  usually  so 
firm. 
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"  If  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want,"  he  said,  "  111 
get  it  for  you.  I  know  where  they  all  are.  If  it  is 
French  you  want,  they  are  up  there.  I  like  going  up 
the  ladder,"  he  added,  half  to  himBel£ 

Pethaps  it  was  this  confesaion  of  childishness,  per- 
haps the  unlooked-for  civility,  that  touched  her.  She 
turned  round  with  a  subdued  half  *  f^htened  air, 
feeling  that  there  was  no  telling  how  to  take  this 
strange  creature,  and  said,  half  apologetically, "  I  think 
I  should  like  a  French — noveL  They  are  not — so — 
long,  you  know,  as  the  English,"  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair  he  rolled  towards  her.  Jock  was  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  a  moment.  She  watched  him,  making  a 
little  comment  in  her  own  mind  about  Tom's  motive 
in  placing  books  of  this  description  in  such  a  place — 
in  Older  to  keep  them  out  of  Lucy's  way,  she  said  to 
herselfl  Jock  brou^t  her  down  half  a  dozen  to  choose 
from,  and  even  the  eye  of  Jock,  who  doubtless  knew 
nothing  about  them,  made  Lady  Bandolph  a  little 
more  Bcrupnlous  than  usual  in  choosing  her  book. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  like  the  piquancy 
and  freedom  of  French  fiction.  She  would  say  to 
persons  of  like  tastes  that  the  English  proprieties  were 
tame  beside  the  other,  and  she  thought  herself  old 
enough  to  be  altogether  beyond  any  risk  of  harm. 
Perhaps  this  was  why  she  divined  Sir  Tom's  motive 
in  placing  them  at  the  top  of  the  shelves;  divined 
and  approved,  for  thoi^h  she  read  all  that  came  in 
her  way,  she  would  not  have  liked  Lucy  to  share  that 
privilege.     She  said  to  Jock  as  he  brought  them  to  her, 

"  They  are  shorter  than  the  Ei^lish.  I  can't  carry 
three  volumes  about,  you  know ;  all  these  are  in  one ; 
but  I  should  not  advise  you  to  take  to  this  sort  of 
reading,  Jock." 
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"  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Jock,  briefly ;  then  ha 
added  more  gravely,  "  I  can't  coostrue  Trench  like  you, 
I  suppose  yon  jnst  open  it  and  go  straight  on  ? " 

"  I  do,"  said  Lady  Bandolph,  with  a  smile. 

She  was  mollified,  for  her  French  was  excellent, 
and  she  liked  a  little  compliioent,  of  whatever  kind. 

"  You  should  give  your  mind  to  it ;  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  langnagea,"  she  said. 

"  And  Lucy  is  not  great  at  it  either,"  said  Jock, 

"  Hiat  18  true,  and  it  is  a  pity,"  said  Lady  Randolph, 
quite  restored  to  good-humour.  "  I  would  take  her  in 
band  myself,  but  I  have  so  many  things  to  do.  Do 
yon  know  where  she  is,  for  I  have  not  seen  her  all  this 
morning !" 

"  Ko  more  have  I,"  said  Jock.  "  I  think  they  have 
just  gone  off  somewhere  together.  Lucy  never  minds. 
She  ought  to  pay  a  little  attention  when  there  are 
people  in  the  hoTise," 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  thinking,"  lady 
Sandolph  said.  "I  am  at  home,  of  course,  here ;  it 
does  not  matter  for  me,  and  you  are  her  brother — but 
she  really  ought ;  I  think  I  must  speak  seriously  to 
her." 

"  To  whom  are  you  going  to  speak  seriously  ?  I 
hope  not  to  me,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Sir  Tom,  coming 
in.  He  did  not  look  quite  his  usual  self.  He  was  a 
little  pale,  and  be  had  an  air  about  him  as  of  some  dis- 
agreeable surprise.  He  had  the  post-bag  in  his  hand 
— lor  there  was  a  post  twice  a  day — and  opened  it  as 
he  spoke.  Lady  Sandolph,  with  her  quick  perception, 
saw  at  once  that  something  had  happened,  and  jumped 
at  the  idea  of  a  first  quarreL  It  was  generally  the 
butler  Williams  who  opened  the  letter-bag;  hut  he 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  Sir  Tom  had  taken  the  office 
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on  himself.  He  took  oat  the  conteats  with  a  little 
impatieDce,  throwing  across  to  her  her  share  of  the 
correspondence.  "  Hallo,"  he  said.  "  Here  ia  a  letter 
for  Lucy  from  your  tutor,  Jock.  What  have  you 
been  doing,  my  young  man  ?" 

i'  Oh,  I  know  what  it's  about,"  Jock  said  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction.  Sir  Tom  turned  round  and  looked  at 
him  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  throw  it  at  his  head. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

AN  UNWILLINQ  ItABTVK. 

LucT  came  into  the  moming-room  shortly  after,  a  little 
paler  than  usual,  but  with  none  of  the  agitation  about 
her  which  Lady  Bandolph  expected  &om  Sir  Tom's 
aspect  to  sea  Lucy  was  not  one  to  bear  any  outward 
traces  of  emotion.  When  she  wept  her  eyes  recovered 
rapidly,  and  after  half  an  hour  were  no  longer  red. 
She  had  a  quiet  respect  for  other  people,  and  a  deter- 
mination not  to  betray  anything  which  she  could  not 
explain,  which  had  the  effect  of  that  "  proper  pride " 
which  is  inculcated  upon  every  woman,  and  yet  was 
something  different  Lucy  would  have  died  rather  than 
give  Lady  Randolph  ground  to  suppose  that  she  had 
quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  aa  she  could  not 
explain  the  matter  to  her,  it  was  necessary  to  efface  all 
signs  of  perturbation  as  &r  as  that  was  possible.  The 
elder  lady  was  reading  her  lettere  when  Lucy  came  in, 
but  she  raised  her  eyes  at  once  with  the  keenest  watch- 
tulueas.     Young  Lady  Randolph  was  pale — but  at  no 
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time  had  she  much  colour.  She  came  in  quite  aimply, 
without  any  explanation  or  giving  of  reaaons,  and  aat 
down  in  her  usual  place  near  the  window,  from  which 
the  sunshine,  as  it  was  now  afternoon,  was  beginning 
to  die  away.  Then  Lucy  gave  a  slight  start  to  see  a 
letter  placed  for  her  on  the  little  table  beside  her  work. 
She  luid  few  correspondents  at  any  time,  and  when 
Jock  and  Lady  Randolph  were  both  at  the  Hall  re- 
ceived scarcely  any  letters.  She  took  it  up  and  looked 
at  its  outside  with  a  little  surprise. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Lucy,"  the  Dowager  said  at 
tMs  point,  "that  there  was  a  letter  for  you.  Tom 
placed  it  there.  He  said  it  was  from  Jock's  tutor,  and 
I  hope  sincerely,  my  dear,  it  does  not  mean  that  Jock 
has  got  into  any  scrape " 

"  A  scrape,"  said  Lucy,  "  why  should  he  have  got 
into  a  scrape  ?"  in  nnbounded  siirprise ;  for  this  was 
a  tiling  that  never  had  happened  throughout  Jock's 
career. 

"  Oh,  boys  are  so  often  in  trouble,"  Lady  Bandolph 
said,  while  Lucy  opened  her  letter  in  some  trepidation. 
Sat  the  first  words  of  the  letter  disturbed  her  more 
than  any  stoiy  about  Jock  was  likely  to  do.  It 
brought  the  crisis  nearer,  and  made  immediate  action 
almost  indispensable.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Lady  Randolph — la  occordtmce  with  Jock's  requeat, 
which  he  aaanted  me  was  also  yours,  I  have  made  all  the  in- 
qniries  yoD  wished  about  the  Churchill  famUy.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  do,  OS  there  is  bat  one  voice  in  respect  to  them.  Mr. 
ChnrchtU  himself  is  represented  to  me  as  a  model  of  all  that  a 
clei^jman  oi^t  to  be.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  hia  fimc- 
tioDB,  that  he  should  have  all  the  virtnes  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  them  is  desirable  in  eyei;  point  of  view  ;  and  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  good  sense  and  int^igence  betides,  which  is  not  alnays 
implied  even  in  the  chacacter  of  a  saint  It  seems  that  the  failure 
of  an  inheritance,  which  he  hud  every  reason  to  expect,  was  the 
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cause  of  his  firrt  disodTontage  ia  tlie  world  ;  and  dnce  then,  in 
conBomuice  with  that  curious  natucal  law  which  teems  to  con- 
trary to  justice,  yet  constantly  consonant  with  loct,  this  evil  has 
been  cumulative,  and  he  has  had  nothing  hnt  disappointments 
ever  siiice.  He  has  a  veij  small  living  now,  and  is  never  likel j 
to  get  a  better,  for  he  is  getting  old,  and  patrons,  I  am  told, 
Bcarcelj  venture  to  give  a  cure  to  a  man  of  his  i^  lest  it  should 
be  said  they  were  gratifjdng  their  personal  likings  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  This  seems  contrary'  to  abstract  justice  in  such 
a  ease ;  but  it  is  a  doctdne  of  our  time  to  which  we  must  all 

"  The  young  people,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all  promising  and 
good.  Young  Churchill,  whom  Jock  knows,  is  a  boy  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  regard.  He  is  one  whom  Goethe  would  have 
described  as  a  beautiftd  souL  His  siateiB  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  are,  I  am  told,  in  their  way  equally  high-minded 
and  interesting  ;  but  naturally  I  know  little  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  fcmily, 

"  It  is  extremely  kind  of  yon  and  Sir  Thomas  to  repeat  yout 
invitation.  I  hope,  perhaps  at  Easter,  if  convenient,  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it  I  hear  with  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
Jock  how  much  he  enjoys  his  renewed  intercourse  with  his  home 
circle.  It  will  do  him  good,  for  his  mind  is  full  of  the  ideal, 
and  it  will  be  of  endless  Eidvantage  to  him  to  be  broi^ht  back  to 
the  more  ordinary  and  practical  intereata  There  are  very  few 
boys  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  their  intellectual  aspirationa 
over-balance  theii  material  impolses.  As  usual  he  has  not  only 
done  his  woik  this  half  entirety  to  my  Batiefaction,  but  has  more 
than  repud  any  services  I  can  render  him  by  the  precious  com- 
panionship of  a  fresh  and  elevated  spirit. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Randolph, 
"  Most  faitlifully  yours, 

"  UAxiicna  D.  DjawaNTWATBE." 
A  long-dntwn  breath,  which  soimded  like  a  sigh, 
buTBt  from  Lucy's  breast  as  she  closed  this  letter.  She 
had,  with  humility  and  Bhrinking,  yet  with  a  certain 
resolution,  diecloaed  to  her  husband  that  when  the 
occasion  occurred  she  must  do  her  duty  according  to 
her  fathei^s  will,  whether  it  pleased  him  or  not  She 
had  steeled  herself  to  do  this ;  but  she  had  prayed  that 
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the  occasion  might  be  slow  to  come.  Nobody  but 
Jock  knew  anjrthiug  about  these  Ghurcbills,  and  Jock 
was  going  back  to  school,  and  he  was  young  and  per- 
haps he  might  forget  t  But  here  was  another  who 
would  not  foiget.  She  read  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  family  and  their  excellences  with  a  sort  of 
deapair.  Money,  it  was  evident,  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  tJiis  way.  There  seemed  no  opening 
by  which  she  could  escape ;  no  way  of  thrusting  this 
act  away  from  her.  She  felt  a  panic  seize  her.  How 
was  she  to  disobey  Tom,  how  to  do  a  thing  of  so  much 
importance,  contrary  to  his  wUl,  against  his  advice  7 
The  whole  world  around  her,  the  solid  walls,  and  the 
sky  that  shone  in  through  the  great  window,  swam  in 
Lucy's  eyes.  She  drew  her  breath  hard  like  a  hunted 
creature ;  there  was  a  singing  in  her  ears,  and  a  dim- 
ness in  her  sight  Lady  Eandolph's  voice  asking  with 
a  certain  satistkction,  yet  sympathy,  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  anything  very  bad,"  seemed 
to  come  to  her  from  a  distance  as  fiom  a  different 
world ;  and  whan  she  added,  after  a  moment^  soothingly, 
"  You  must  not  vex  yourself  about  it,  Lucy,  if  it  is  just 
a  piece  of  folly.  Boys  are  constantly  in  that  way 
coming  to  grief:"  it  was  with  ditRculty  that  Lucy 
remembered  to  what  she  could  refer.  Jock  I  Ah,  if 
it  had  been  but  a  boyish  folly,  Sir  Tom  would  have 
been  the  first  to  foi^ve  that ;  he  would  have  opened 
his  kind  heart  and  taken  the  offender  in,  and  laughed 
and  persuaded  him  out  of  his  folly.  He  would  have 
been  like  a  father  to  the  boy.  To  feel  all  that^  and 
how  good  he  was ;  and  yet  determinedly  to  contradict 
his  will  and  go  against  him !  Oh,  how  could  she  do 
it  ?  and  yet  what  else  was  there  to  do  ? 

"It  is  not  about  Jock,"  she  answered  with  a  faintvoica 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  knew  Jock's  tutor  well  enough  for  general 
correspondenca  These  gentlemen  seem  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  themselves  now-a-days,  but  in  my  time, 
Lucy " 

"  I  do  not  know  Mm  very  well.  Aunt  Bandolph. 
He  is  only  sanding  me  some  information.  I  wish  I 
m^ht  ask  you  a  question,"  she  cried  andden^y,  looking 
into  the  Dowager's  face  with  earnest  eyes.  This  lady 
bad  perhaps  not  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  perfect 
woman,  but  she  bad  always  been  veiy  kind  to  Lucy. 
She  was  not  unkind  to  anybody,  although  there  were 
persons,  of  whom  Jock  was  one,  whom  she  did  not 
like.  And  in  all  circumstances  to  Lucy,  even  when 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  the  Eandolph 
family  would  be  any  the  better  for  her,  she  had  always 
been  kind. 

"As  many  aa  you  like,  my  love,"  she  answered, 
cordially. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but,  dear  Aunt  liandolph, 
what  I  want  is  tiiat  yon  should  let  me  ask,  without 
asking  anything  in  return.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think,  but  I  don't  want  to  ezplain " 

"  It  is  a  strange  condition,"  said  Lady  fiandolph ; 
but  then  she  thoi^t  in  her  superior  experience  that 
she  was  very  sure  to  find  out  what  this  simple  girl 
meant  without  explanations.  "But  I  am  not  in- 
quisitive," she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  quite 
willing,  dear,  to  tell  you  anything  I  know " 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Lucy,  leaning  forward  in  her 
great  earnestness ;  "  do  you  think  a  woman  is  ever 
justified  in  doing  anythii^  which  her  husband  dis- 
approves ? " 

"Lucy  I "  cried  Lady  Bandolph,  in  great  dismay, 
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"  when  hei  husband  is  my  Tom,  and  the  Uiing  she 
wants  to  do  is  connected  with  Jock's  tutor " 

Lucy's  gaze  of  astonishment,  and  her  vondering  le- 
.petition  of  the  words,  "  connected  with  Jock's  tutor  i " 
brought  lady  Bandolph  to  herself.  In  society,  such 
a  suspicion  being  fostered  by  all  the  gossips,  comes 
naturally ;  but  -though  she  was  a  society- woman,  and 
had  not  much  faith  in  holy  ignorance,  she  paused 
here,  horrified  by  her  own  su^estion,  and  blushed  at 
herseli 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  that  was  not  what  I  meant ; 
bat  perhaps  I  cotdd  not  quite  advise,  Lucy,  where  I  am 
so  closely  concerned." 

At  which  Lucy  looked  at  her  somewhat  wistfully. 
"  I  thought  you  would  perhaps  rememb^,"  she  said, 
"  when  you  were  like  me,  Aunt  Bandolph,  and  perhaps 
did  not  know  so  well  as  you  know  now " 

This  touched  the  elder  lady's  heart  "  Lucy,"  she 
said,  "  my  dear,  if  you  were  not  as  innocent  as  I  know 
yon  are,  you  would  not  ask  your  husband's  nearest 
relation  such  a  question.  But  I  will  answer  you  as 
one  woman  to  another,  and  let  Tom  take  care  of  him- 
sel£  I  never  was  one  that  was  very  strong  upon  a 
husband's  rights.  I  always  thought  that  to  obey  meant 
something  difierent  from  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word.  A  child  must  obey ;  but  even  a  grown-up  child's 
obedience  is  very  different  from  what  is  natural  and 
proper  in  youth ;  and  a  full-grown  woman,  you  know, 
never  could  be  supposed  to  obey  like  a  child.  No  wise 
man,  for  that  matter,  would  ever  ask  it  or  think  of  it" 

This  did  not  give  Lucy  any  help.  She  was  very 
willing,  for  her  part,  to  accept  his  light  yoke  without 
any  restriction,  except  in  the  great  and  momentous  ex- 
ception which  she  did  not  want  to  specify. 
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"  I  think,"  Lady  Sandolph  went  on,  "  that  to  obey 
means  rather — keep  in  harmony  with  youi  husband, 
pay  attention  to  his  opinions,  don't  take  up  an  opposite 
course,  or  thwart  him,  be  united — instead  of  the 
obedience  of  a  servant,  you  know :  still  less  of  a 
slave." 

■  She  was  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  Lucy,  who  was 
not  thinking  of  the  general  question  at  aU.  And  this 
answer  did  the  perplexed  mind  little  good.  Lucy 
followed  every  word  with  curious  attention,  but  at  the 
end  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  that  Lady  Bandolph,  if  there  was  some- 
thing that  was  your  duty  before  you  were  married, 
and  that  is  still  and  always  your  duty,  a  sacred  promise 
you  had  made ;  and  your  husband  said  no,  you  must 
not  do  it — tell  me  what  you  would  have  done  ?  The 
rest  is  all  so  easy,"  cried  Lucy,  "  one  likes  what  he 
likes,  one  prefers  to  please  him.  But  this  is  difficult 
What  would  you  have  done  ? " 

Here  Lady  Eandolph  all  at  once,  after  giving  forth 
the  philosophical  view  which  was  bo  much  above  her 
companion,  found  herself  beyond  her  depth  altogether, 
and  incapable  of  the  fathom  of  that  simple  souL 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Lucy.  Lucy,  for  heaven's 
sake,  take  care  what  you  are  doing  1  If  it  is  anything 
about  Jock,  I  implore  of  you  give  way  to  your  hus- 
band. You  may  be  sure  in  dealing  with  a  boy  that 
he  knows  best." 

Lucy  sighed.  "  It  is  nothing  about  Jock,"  she 
said ;  hut  she  did  not  repeat  her  demand.  Lady  lian- 
dolph  gave  her  a  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  relations 
which  was  very  wide  of  the  question ;  and,  with  a  sigh, 
owning  to  herself  that  there  was  no  light  to  be  got 
from  tiiis,  Lucy  listened  very  patiently  to  the  irrele- 
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vaut  diacourse.  The  clever  dowager  cut  it  short  when 
it  was  bat  half  over,  perceiving  the  same,  and  asked 
herself  not  withoat  excitement  what  it  was  possible 
Lucy's  difficulty  conld  be  ?  If  it  was  not  Jock  (and  a 
young  brother  banging  on  to  her,  with  no  home  but 
hers,  an  iuqnisiti7e  young  intelligence,  always  in  the 
way,  was  a  difficulty  which  anybody  could  perceive  at 
a  glance)  what  was  it  ?  But  Lucy  baffled  altogether 
tiiis  much  experienced  woman  of  the  world. 

And  Jock  watched  all  the  day  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  possession  of  her,  and  assail  hor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  She  avoided  tiim  as  persistently 
as  be  sought  her,  and  with  a  panic  which  was  very 
different  from  her  usual  happy  confidence  in  him. 
Sut  the  moment  came  when  she  could  elude  him  no 
longer.  Lady  Bandolph  had  gone  to  her  own  room 
after  her  cap  of  tea,  for  that  little  nap  before  dinner 
which  was  essential  to  her  good  looks  and  pleasant- 
ness in  the  evening.  Sir  Tom,  who  was  too  much  dis- 
turbed for  the  usual  rules  of  domestic  life,  had  not 
come  in  for  that  twil^ht  talk  which  he  usually  enjoyed; 
and  as  Lucy  found  herself  thus  plunged  into  the  danger 
she  dreaded,  she  was  hurrying  after  Lady  ^Randolph, 
declaring  that  she  heard  baby  ciy,  when  Jock  stepped 
into  her  way,  and  detained  her,  if  not  by  physical,  at 
least  by  moral  force — 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  are  you  not  going  to  tell  me 
anything  7  I  know  you  have  got  the  letter,  but  you 
won't  look  at  me,  or  speak  a  word." 

"  Oh,  Jock,  how  mlly  I  why  shouldn't  I  look  at  yoa  ? 
but  I  have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  baby — I  am 
sure  I  beard  baby  cry," 

"He  is  no  more  crying  than  I  am.  I  saw 
him,  and  he  was  as  jolly  as  possible.     I  want  awfully 
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to  know  about  the  Churchills,  and  what  MTntor 
aays." 

"  Jock,  r  think  Mr.  Derwentwatei  is  rather  grand 
in  his  writing.  It  looks  as  if  he  thought  a  great  deal 
of  himself." 

"  No,  he  doesn't,"  said  Jock,  hotly,  "  not  half 
enough.  He's  the  beat  man  we've  got,  and  yet  he 
can't  see  it.  Tou  needn't  give  me  any  information 
about  MTntor,"  added  the  yonng  genUeman,  "for 
naturally  I  know  all  that  much  better  than  you.  But 
I  want  to  know  about  tiie  Churchills.  Lucy,  is  it  all 
right  ? " 

Lucy  gave  a  little  shiver  thoi^h  she  was  in  front 
of  the  fire.  She  said,  reluctantly,  "  I  think  they  seem 
very  nice  people,  Jock." 

"  1  know  they  are,"  said  Jock,  exultantly.  "  Churchill 
in  college  is  the  nicest  fellow  I  know.  He  read  such 
a  paper  at  the  Poetical  Society.  It  was  on  the  Method 
of  Sophocles ;  but  of  course  yon  would  not  understand 
that." 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Lucy,  mildly ;  and  again  she  mur- 
mured something  about  the  baby  crying,  "  I  think 
indeed,  Jock,  I  must  go." 

"  Just  a  moment,"  said  the  boy,  "  Now  you  are 
satisfied  couldn't  we  drive  into  Farafield  to-morrow 
and  settle  about  it  ?  I  want  to  go  with  you,  yon  and 
I  together,  and  if  old  Bushton  makes  a  row  you  can 
just  call  me." 

"  But  I  can't  leave  Lady  Bandolph,  Jock,"  cried 
Lucy,  driven  to  her  wits'  end.  "  It  would  be  unkind 
to  leave  her,  and  a  few  days  cannot  do  much  harm. 
When  she  has  gone  away " 

"  I  shall  be  back  at  school  Let  Sir  Tom  take  her 
out  for  once.     He  might  as  well  drive  her  in  his  new 
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ptueton  that  he  is  so  pioud  of.  If  it  is  fine  shell  like 
that,  and  we  can  say  we  have  some  buainess." 

"  Oh  I  Jock,  don't  press  me  so ;  a  few  days  can't 
make  mach  difference." 

"  Lacy,"  said  Jock,  sternly,  "  do  yon  think  it  makes 
no  difference  to  keep  a  set  of  good  people  unhappy, 
just  to  save  yon  a  little  trouble  ?  I  thought  you  had 
more  heart  than  that." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go,  Jock ;  let  me  go — that  is  litUe 
Tom,  and  he  wants  me,"  Lacy  cried.  She  bad  no 
answer  to  make  him — the  only  thing  she  could  do  was 
to  fly. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

OS  BUEIINBSa. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  I  These  words  have  very  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  different  people.  Many  of  us  can 
form  little  idea  of  what  those  simple  syllables  contain. 
They  enclose  as  in  a  golden  casket,  rest,  freedom 
from  care,  bounty,  kindness,  an  easy  existence,  and  an 
ending  &ee  of  anxiety  to  many.  To  others  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  cipher  on  paper,  a  symbol  with- 
out any  connection  with  themselves.  To  some  it 
is  great  fortune,  to  others  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  A 
merchant  will  risk  it  any  day,  and  think  but  little  if 
the  speculation  is  a  failure.  A  prodigal  wiU  throw 
it  away  in  a  month,  perhaps  in  a  night  But  the  pro- 
portion of  people  to  whom  its  possession  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  poverty  and  wealUi  far 
transcenda  the  number  of  those  who  are  careless  of  it. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  such  a  sum  of  money 
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even  on  paper.  To  be  concerned  in  giving  it  away, 
makes  even  the  historian,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
feel  magnificent  and  all-bonnteous.  Jock,  who  had  as 
little  experience  to  back  him  as  any  other  boy  of  his 
age,  felt  a  vague  elation  aa  he  drove  in  by  Lucy's  side 
to  Farafield.  To  confer  a  great  benefit  is  always 
sweet.  Perhaps  if  we  analyse  it,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  we  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  giving  has  a 
fmd  of  gratified  vanity  and  self-consideration  in  it; 
but  this  weakness  is  at  least  supposed  to  be  generous, 
and  Jock  was  generous  to  his  own  consciousness,  and 
full  of  delight  at  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
satisfaction  with  his  own  share  in  it.  But  Lucy's 
sensations  were  very  different  She  went  with  him 
with  no  goodwill  of  her  own,  like  a  culprit  being 
dragged  to  execution.  Duty  is  not  always  willing, 
even  when  we  see  it  most  clearly.  Young  Lady 
Eandolph  had  a  clear  conviction  of  what  she  was 
bound  to  do,  but  she  had  no  wish  to  do  it,  though  she 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  her.  Gould  she  have  pushed  it  out  of  her  own 
recollection,  banished  it  from  her  mind,  she  would 
have  gladly  done  so.  She  had  succeeded  for  a  long 
time  in  doing  this— excluding  tiie  consideration  of  it, 
and  foigetting  the  burden  bound  upon  her  shoidders. 
But  now  she  could  forget  it  no  longer — the  thongs 
which  secured  it  seemed  to  cat  into  her  flesh.  Her 
heart  was  sick  with  thoughts  of  the  thing  she  must 
do,  yet  revolted  against  doing.  "  Oh,  papa,  papa  1 " 
she  said  to  herself,  shaking  her  head  at  the  grim, 
respectable  house  in  which  her  early  days  had  been 
passed,  as  they  drove  past  it  to  Mr.  Eushton's  office. 
Why  had  the  old  man  put  sudi  a  burden  upon  her? 
Why  had  not  he  distributed  his  money  himself  and 
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left  her  poor  if  be  pleased,  with  at  least  no  uanatnial 
charge  upon  her  heart  and  life  ? 

"  Why  do  you  shake  your  head  ?  "  said  Jock,  who 
was  full  of  the  keenest  observation,  and  lost  nothing. 

He  had  an  instihotive  feeling  that  she  was  by  no 
means  so  mnch  interested  in  her  duty  as  he  waa,  and 
that  it  was  bis  business  to  keep  her  up  to  the  mark. 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  old  house  ? "  Lucy  said, 
"  where  we  used  to  live  when  you  were  a  child  ? 
Where  poor  papa  died — where " 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it.  I  always  look  at  it 
when  I  pass,  and  think  what  a  little  ass  I  used  to  be. 
But  why  did  you  shake  your  head  ?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know." 

"  Ob,  Jock  ! "  Lucy  cried ;  and  said  no  more. 

"That  throwB  very  little  li^t  on  the  question," 
said  Jock.  "  You  are  thinking  of  the  difference,  I 
suppose.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  it's  a  great  differ- 
ence. I  was  a  little  idiot  in  those  days.  I  recollect 
I  thought  the  circus  boy  was  a  sort  of  little  prince,  and 
that  it  was  grand  to  lide  along  like  that  with  all  the 
people  staring — the  grandest  thing  in  the  world " 

"  Poor  little  cireufl  boy  I  What  a  pretty  child  he 
was,"  said  Lucy.  And  then  she  s^ed  to  relieve  Uie 
oppression  on  her  breast,  and  said,  "Do  you  ever 
wonder,  Jock,  why  people  should  have  such  difTerent 
lots  f  You  and  I  drivu^  along  here  in  what  we  once 
would  have  thought  such  state,  and  look,  these  people 
that  are  crossing  the  road  in  the  mud  are  just  as  good 
as  we  are " 

Jock  looked  at  his  sister  with  a  philosophical  eye, 
in  which  for  the  moment  there  was  some  contempt. 
"  It  is  as  easy  as  a,  b,  c,"  said  Jock ;  "  it's  your  money. 
You  might  set  me  a  much  harder  one.     Of  course^  in 
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the  way  of  horaea  and  carriages  and  80  forth,  there  is 
nothing  that  money  cannot  buy." 

This  matter-of-fact  reply  silenced  Lucy.  She  would 
have  asked,  perhaps,  why  did  I  have  all  this  money  ? 
being  in  a  questioning  frame  of  mind ;  hut  she  knew 
that  he  would  answer  shortly  because  her  uncle  made 
it,  and  this  was  not  any  more  satisfactory.  So  she 
only  looked  at  him  with  wistful  eyes  that  set  many 
much  harder  ones,  and  was  silent.  Jock  himself  was 
too  philosophical  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  reply. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  condescendingly,  "  Money  is  the 
easiest  explanation.  K  you  were  to  ask  me  why  Sir 
Tom  should  be  Sir  Tom,  and  that  man  sweep  a  crossii^ 
I  could  not  tell  you." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Lucy,  "  I  don't  see  any  dif&culty  about 
that  at  all,  for  Tom  was  bom  to  it.  You  might  as 
well  say  why  should  baby  be  bom  to  be  the  heur." 

Jock  did  not  know  whether  to  be  indignant  or  to 
laugh  at  this  feminine  b^ing  of  the  question.  He 
stared  at  her  for  a  moment  uncertain,  and  then  went 
on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken.  "  But  money  is  always 
Lutelligible.  That's  political  economy.  If  you  have 
money,  as  a  matter  of  course  yon  have  everything 
that  money  can  buy ;  and  I  suppose  it  can  buy  almost 
everything  ? "  Jock  said,  reflectively. 

"  It  cannot  buy  a  moment's  happiness,"  cried  Lucy, 
"  nor  one  of  those  thii^  one  wishes  most  for.  Oh 
Jock,  at  your  age  don't  be  deceived  like  that.  For  my 
part,"  she  cried,  "  I  think  it  is  just  the  trouble  of  life. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  horrible  money " 

She  stopped  short,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
but  she  would  not  betray  to  Jock  bow  great  was  the 
difficulty  in  which  she  found  herseli  She  turned  her 
bead  away  and  was  glad  to  wave  her  hand  to  a  well' 
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known  &ce  that  was  passing,  an  acqaaintonce  of  old 
tunes,  who  was  greatly  elated  to  find  that  Lady  Ban- 
dolph  in  her  grandeur  still  remembered  her.  Jock 
looked  OB  upon  all  this  with  a  paitial  comprehenaion, 
mingled  with  disapproval  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  she  meant,  bnt  he  disapproved  of  her  for 
meaning  it  all  the  same. 

"  Money  can't  be  honihle,"  he  said,  "  unless  it'a 
badly  spent :  and  to  say  yon  can't  buy  happiness  with 
it  is  nonsense.  If  it  don't  make  you  happy  to  save 
people  &om  poverty  it  will  make  them  happy,  so  some- 
body will  always  get  the  advantage.  What  are  yoa 
so  silly  about,  Lucy  ?  I  don't  say  money  is  so  vety 
fine  a  thing.  I  only  say  it's  intelligibla  If  you  ask 
me  why  a  man  should  be  a  great  deal  better  than  yon 
or    me,   only  because   he   took  the    trouble   to   be 

bom " 

"  I  am  not  so  silly,  though  you  think  me  so  silly, 
as  to  ask  that,"  said  Lucy ;  "  that  is  so  easy  to  nnder- 
staud.  Of  course  you  can  only  be  who  yoa  are.  You 
can't  make  yours^  into  another  person;  I  hope  I 
understand  that." 

She  looked  him  so  sweetly  and  seriously  in  the  face 
as  she  spoke,  and  was  bo  completely  unaware  of  any 
flaw  in  her  reply,  that  Jock,  argumentative  as  he  was, 
only  gasped  and  said  nothing  more.  And  it  was  in 
this  pause  of  their  conversation  that  they  swept  up 
to  Mr.  Bushton's  door.  Mr.  Bushton  was  the  town- 
clerk  of  Farafield,  the  most  important  representative 
of  legal  knowledge  in  the  place.  He  had  been  the 
late  Mr.  Trevor'a  man  of  business,  and  had  Btill 
tiie  greater  part  of  Lucy's  atfaiis  in  his  bauds. 
He  had  known  her  from  her  childhood,  and  in  the 
disturbed   chapter  of  her  life   before  her  marriage, 
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his  wife  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice,  as  she 
expressed  it,  of  Lucj:  and  young  Baymond,  who  had 
now  settled  down  in  the  office  as  hie  father's  partner 
(but  never  half  such  a  man  as  his  father,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  community),  had  done  her  the  honour 
of  paying  her  his  addresses.  But  all  that  had  passed 
from  everybody's  mind.  Mrs.  Bushton,  never  very 
resentful,  was  delighted  now  to  receive  Lady  San- 
dolph's  invitation,  and  proud  of  the  character  of  an 
old  friend.  And  if  Baymond  occasionally  showed  a 
litHe  embarraasment  in  Lucy's  presence,  that  was  only 
because  he  was  by  nature  awkward  in  the  society  of 
ladies,  and  according  to  his  own  description  never 
knew  what  to  say. 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  your  ladyship  this  morn- 
ing ? "  Mr.  Bushton  said,  rising  from  his  chair.  His 
private  room  was  very  warm  and  comfortable,  too 
warm,  the  visitors  thought,  as  an  office  always  is  to 
people  going  in  from  the  fresh  air.  The  fire  burned 
with  concentrated  heat,  and  Lucy,  in  her  furs  and 
suppressed  agitation,  felt  her  very  brain  confused.  As 
for  Jock,  he  lounged  in  the  background  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  reading  the  names  upon  the  boxes  that 
lined  the  walls,  and  now  that  it  had  come  to  the  crisis, 
feeling  truly  helpless  to  aid  his  sister,  and  considerably 
in  the  way. 

"  It  is  a  veiy  serious  business,"  said  Lucy,  drawing 
her  breath  hard.  "  It  is  a  thing  you  have  never  liked 
or  approved  of,  Mr.  Bushton,  nor  any  one,"  she  added, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"Dear  me,  that  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  the 
lawyer,  cheerfully ;  "  but  I  don't  think  you  have  ever 
been  much  disapproved  of,  Lady  Bandolph.  Gome, 
there  is  nothing  you  can't  talk  to  me  about — an  old 
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friend.  I  was  in  all  your  good  father's  secrets,  and  1 
never  saw  a  better  head  for  buflinesa.  Why,  this  ia 
Jock,  t  believe,  grown  into  a  man  almost !  I  wonder 
if  he  has  any  of  hia  father's  talent  ?  Is  it  about  him 
you  want  to  consult  me  ?  Why,  tiiat'a  perfectly 
natural,  now  he's  coming  to  an  age  to  look  to  the 
future,"  Mr.  Eushton  said. 

"  Oh,  no  I  it  is  not  about  Jock.  He  ia  only  sixteen, 
and,  besides,  it  is  something  that  is  much  more 
difBcult,"  said  Lucy.  And  then  she  paused,  and 
cleared  her  throat,  and  put  down  her  muff  among  Hr. 
Bushton's  papers,  that  she  might  have  her  hands  free 
for  this  tremendous  piece  of  business.  Then  she  said, 
with  a  sort  of  desperation,  looking  him  in  the  face : 
"  I  have  come  to  get  yon  to — settle  some  money  for 
me  in  obedience  to  papa's  wilL" 

Mr.  Rnshton  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.    "  Yon 

don't  mean "  he  cried,  "You  don't  mean 

Come,  I  dare  say  I  am  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill,  and  that  what  you  are  thinking  of  is  quite 
innocent.  If  not  about  our  young  friend  here,  some 
of  your  oharitiea  or  improvementa  ?  You  are  a  most 
extrav^ant  little  lady  in  your  improvementa,  Lady 
Baodolph.  Those  last  cottages  you  know — but  I  don't 
doubt  tiie  estate  will  reap  the  advantage,  and  it's  an 
outlay  that  pays ;  oh,  yes,  I  don't  deny  it's  an  outlay 
that  pays." 

Lucy's  countenance  betrayed  the  futility  of  this 
supposition  long  before  he  had  finished  speaking.  He 
had  been  etaading  with  his  back  to  Uie  fire,  in  a 
cheerful  and  easy  way.  Now  his  countenance  grew 
grave.  He  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and  sat  down 
facing  her.     "  If  it  is  not  that,  what  is  it  ?"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Ruahton,"  said  Lucy,  and  she  cleared  her 
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throat.  She  looked  back  to  Jock  for  support,  but  be 
had  his  back  turned  to  her,  and  waa  still  reading  the 
names  on  the  lawyer's  boxes.  She  turned  round  again 
with  a  little  sigh.  "  Mr.  Bushton,  I  want  to  carry 
out  papa's  will.  Yon  know  all  about  it  It  is  codicil 
F.  I  have  heard  of  some  one  who  is  the  right  kind 
of  person.  I  want  yon  to  transfer  ten  thousand 
pounds " 

The  lawyer ^ve  a  sort  of  shriek;  he  bolted  out  of 
his  chair,  pushing  it  so  far  £rom  him  that  the  substan- 
tial  mahogany  shivered  and  tottered  upon  its  four  legs. 

"  If onseuBe  I "  he  said,  "  ^EfonBenae  I "  increasijig  the 
firmness  of  his  tone  until  the  word  thundered  forth  in 
capitals,  "NomsbnseI" — you  are  going  out  of  your 
senses ;  you  don't  know  what  yon  are  saying.  I  made 
sure  we  had  done  with  all  this  folly " 

When  it  had  happened  to  Lucy  to  propose  such  an 
operation  as  she  now  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  her 
other  trustee,  she  bad  been  spoken  to  in  a  way  which 
young  ladies  rarely  experience.  That  excellent  man 
of  business  bad  bied  to  put  this  youi^  lady — then  a 
very  young  lady — down,  and  he  bad  not  succeeded. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  at  her  present  age  of  twenty- 
tiaee,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  with  a  modest  conscious- 
ness of  ber  own  place  and  position,  she  was  not  a  less 
difficult  antagonist  She  was  still  a  little  frightened, 
and  grew  somewhat  pale,  but  she  looked  steadfastly  at 
Mr.  Bushton  with  a  nervous  snule. 

"  I  think  yon  must  not  speak  to  me  so,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  know  my  father's  will  and 
what  it  meant  It  is  not  nonsense,  nor  folly — it  may 
perhaps  have  been,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigb — "  not 
wise." 

"  I  b^  your  pardon.  Lady  Eandolph,"  Mr,  Bushton 
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eaid  precipitatelj,  with  a  bluah  upon  his  middle-aged 
coantenance,  for  to  be  sure,  when  you  think  of  it,  to 
tell  a,  gracious  young  lady  vith  a  title,  one  of  your 
chief  clients,  that  she  is  talking  nonsense,  even  if  yon 
have  known  her  all  her  life,  is  going  perhaps  a  little 
too  far.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  is  what 
I  meant,"  he  cried,  "  unwise — ^the  very  word  I  meant. 
In  the  heat  of  the  moment  other  words  slip  out,  but  no 
ofTence  was  intended." 

She  made  him  a  little  bow;  she  was  trembling, 
though  she  would  not  have  him  see  it  "  We  are  not 
here,"  she  said,  "  to  criticise  my  father."  Lucy  was 
scarcely  half  aware  how  much  she  had  gained  in  com- 
posure and  the  art  of  self-command.  "I  think  he 
would  have  been  more  wise  and  more  kind  to  have 
done  himself  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty ;  but  what 
does  that  matter  ?  You  must  not  try  to  convince  me, 
please,  but  take  the  directions,  wbidi  are  very  simpla 
I  have  written  them  all  down  in  tina  paper.  If  you 
think  you  ought  to  make  independent  inquiries,  you 
have  the  right  to  do  that ;  but  yon  will  spare  the  poor 
gentleman's  feelings,  Mr.  Bushton.  Itisall  pntdownhere." 

Mr.  Bnsbton  took  the  paper  from  her  band.  He 
smiled  inwardly  to  himself,  subduing  his  fret  of  impa- 
tience. "  Yoa  will  not  object  to  let  me  talk  it  over," 
he  said,  "  first  with  Sir  Tom  ? " 

Lacy  coloured,  and  then  she  grew  pale.  "  You  will 
remember,"  she  said,  "  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  husband,  Mr.  Rushton." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  never  expected 
to  hear  you,  who  I  have  always  known  as  the  best  of 
wives,  say  of  anything  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  husband.  Surely  that  is  not  how  ladies  speak  of 
their  lords  ? " 
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Lucy  heard  a  sound  behind  her  which  seemed  to 
imply  to  her  qaiak  ear  that  Jock  was  losing  patience. 
She  had  brought  him  with  her,  with  the  idea  of  deriving 
some  support  from  hia  presence ;  but  if  Sir  Tom  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  clearly  on  much  stronger  grounds 
neither  had  her  brother.  She  turned  round  and  cast 
a  hurried  warning  glance  at  him.  She  had  herself  no 
words  ready  to  reply  to  the  lawyer's  gibe.  She  would 
□either  defend  herself  as  from  a  grave  accusation,  nor 
reply  in  the  same  tone.  "  Mr.  fiushton,"  she  said 
faltering,  "  I  don't  think  we  need  argue,  need  we  ?  I 
have  put  down  all  the  particulars.  Tou  know  about 
it  as  weU  as  I  do.  It  is  not  for  pleasure.  If  you 
think  it  is  right,  you  will  inquire  about  the  gentleman 
— otherwise — I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  more 
to  say." 

"  I  will  talk  it  over  with  Sir  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Bush- 
ton,  feeling  that  he  bad  found  the  only  ai^ument  by 
which  to  manage  this  young  woman.  He  even  chuckled 
a  little  to  himself  at  the  thought.  "  Evidently,"  he 
said  to  himself, "  she  is  afraid  of  Sir  Tom,  and  he  knows 
notiung  about  this.  He  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  it." 
He  added  aloud,  "  My  dear  Lady  Bandolph,  this  is  far 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  bo  summarily. 
You  are  young  and  very  inexperienced.  Of  course  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  so  does  Sir  Thomas.  We  will 
talk  it  over  between  us,  and  no  doubt  we  will  manage 
to  decide  upon  some  course  that  will  harmonise  every- 
thing." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  grave  sasplcion.  "  I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  "  what  there  ia  to  be  harmonised,  Mr. 
Basbton.  There  is  a  thing  which  I  have  to  do,  and  I 
have  shrunk  from  it  for  a  long  time ;  but  I  cannot  do 
so  any  longer." 
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"  liook  here,"  eaid  Joc^  "  it's  Lucy's  affair,  it's  no- 
body else's.  Jost  you  look  at  tier  papei  and  do  vhat 
she  says." 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  the  lawyer  blandly,  "  that 
is  capital  advice  for  yourself:  I  hope  you  always  do 
what  your  siatei  says." 

"  Most  times  I  do,"  said  Jock ;  "  not  that  it's  yoni 
business  to  tell  me.  But  you  know  veiy  well  you'll 
have  to  do  it.  Ko  one  has  got  any  right  to  interfere 
wil^  her.  She  has  more  sense  than  a  dozen.  She  has 
got  the  light  on  hex  side.  Yon  may  do  what  you 
please,  but  you  know  very  well  you  can't  stop  her — 
neither  you,  nor  Sir  Tom,  nor  the  old  lady,  nor  one 
single  living  creature ;  and  you  know  it,"  said  Jock. 
He  con&onted  Mr.  Kushton  with  lowering  browa,  and 
with  an  angiy  sparkle  in  his  deep-set  eyes.  Lucy  was 
half  proud  of  and  half  alarmed  by  her  champion. 

"  Oh  hush,  Jock ! "  she  cried.  "  You  must  not 
speak ;  you  are  only  a  boy.  You  must  beg  Mr,  Hush- 
ton's  pardon  for  speaking  to  bim  so.  But,  indeed,  what 
he  says  is  quite  true ;  it  is  no  one's  duty  but  mine. 
My  husband  will  not  interfere  with  what  he  knows  I 
must  do,"  she  said,  with  a  little  diill  of  apprehension. 
Would  he  indeed  be  bo  considerate  for  her  ?  It  made 
her  heart  sick  to  think  that  she  was  not  on  this  point 
quite  certain  about  Sir  Tom. 

"  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  harm  in  talking  it 
over  with  him,"  said  the  lawyer  briefly.  "  I  thought 
you  were  far  too  sensible  not  to  see  that  was  the  right 
way.  Oh,  never  mind  about  his  asking  my  pardon.  I 
foi^ve  him  without  that  He  has  a  high  idea  of  his 
sister's  authority,  which  is  quite  right ;  and  so  have  I 
— and  so  have  all  of  ua.  Certainly,  certainly.  Master 
Jock,  she  has  the  right ;  and  she  will  arrange  it  judi- 
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ciouBly,  of  that  there  is  do  fear.  But  first,  as  a  couple 
of  business  men,  more  experienced  in  the  world  t^an 
you  joung  philanthropists,  I  will  just,  the  first  time  I 
see  him,  talk  it  over  with  Sir  Tom.  My  dear  Lady 
Saodolph,  no  trouble  at  all.  Is  that  all  I  can  do  for 
you  ?  Then  I  will  not  detain  yon  any  longer  this  fine 
moinii^"  the  lawyer  said. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

AN   UMEJ^PEOTED   AEBIVAL. 

They  dioTC  away  again  with  scarcely  a  word  to  each 
other.  It  was  a  bright,  "bieezy,  wintiy  day.  The  roads 
about  Faiafield  were  wet  with  recent  rains,  and  gleamed 
ill  the  sunshina  The  river  was  as  Uue  as  steel,  and 
gave  forth  a  dazzling  reflection ;  tJie  bare  trees  stood 
up  against  the  sky  without  a  pretence  of  affording  any 
shadow.  The  cold  to  these  two  young  people,  warmly 
dressed  and  prosperous,  was  nothing  to  object  to — in- 
deed, it  was  not  very  cold.  But  they  both  had  a  slight 
sense  of  discomfiture — a  feeling  of  having  suffered  in 
their  own  opinion.  Jock,  who  was  much  regarded  at 
school  as  a  fellow  high  up,  and  a  great  friend  of  his 
tutor,  was  not  used  to  such  unceremonious  treatment, 
and  he  was  wroth  to  see  that  even  Lucy  was  supposed 
to  require  the  sanction  of  Sir  Tom  for  what  it  was 
clearly  her  own  business  to  do.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, until  they  had  quite  cleared  the  town,  and  were 
sldmrning  along  the  more  open  country  roads  ;  then  he 
said  suddenly — 

"  That  old  Bushton  has  a  great  deal  of  cheek.     I 
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ehould  have  another  fellow  to  manage  my  aflaite.  Lacy, 
if  I  were  you." 

"  Don't  yon  know,  Jock,  that  I  can't  ?  Papa  ap- 
pointed him.  He  ia  my  trastee ;  he  has  always  to  be 
consulted.  Papa  did  not  mind,"  said  Lucy  with  a  little 
sigh.  "  He  said  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  be  contra- 
dicted, and  not  to  have  my  own  way." 

"Don't  you  hare  your  own  way?"  said  Jock,  open- 
ing his  ^es.  "  Lucy,  who  contradicts  you  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  was,  and  tell  him  my  mind  a  bit 
I  thought  you  did  whatever  you  pleaaed.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  there  is  any  troth  in  all  that  about  Sir 
Tom  ?" 

"  In  what  about  Sir  Tom  ? "  cried  Lucy,  instantly 
on  her  defence ;  and  then  she  changed  her  tone  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  Of  course  1  do  whatever  I  please.  It 
is  not  good  for  anybody,  Jock.  Don't  you  know  we 
must  be  crossed  sometimes,  or  we  should  never  do  any 
good  at  all  ? " 

"  Now  I  wonder  which  she  means  ? "  said  Jock 
"  If  she  does  have  her  own  way  or  if  she  don't  ?  I 
begin  to  think  you  speak  something  else  than  English, 
Lucy.  I  know  it  is  the  thing  to  say  that  women  must 
do  what  their  husbands  tell  them ;  but  do  you  mean 
that  it's  true  like  thai  t  and  that  a  fellow  may  order 
you  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that,  with  what  is  your  own 
and  not  his  at  all  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  dear,"  said  Lucy 
sweetly. 

"  Oh  I  you  can't  be  such  a  stupid  as  that,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  you  understand  right  enough.  What  did  he 
mean  "by  talking  it  over  with  Sir  Tom  ?  He  thou^t 
Sir  Tom  would  put  a  stop  to  it,  Lucy." 

"  If  Mr.  Bushton  forms  such  false  ideas,  dear,  what 
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does  it  matter  ?  That  is  not  of  any  consequence  either 
to  you  or  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  plain  answer,"  said 
Jock,  impatiently.  "  I  aak  you  one  thing,  and  you  say 
another;  you  never  give  me  any  satis&ction." 

She  smiled  upon  hifn  with  a  look  which,  clever  as 
Jock  waa,  he  did  not  understand.  "  Isn't  that  conver- 
sation ? "  she  said. 

"  Conversation  ! "  The  boy  repeated  the  word  al- 
most with  a  shriek  of  disdain :  "  You  don't  know  very 
much  about  that,  down  here  in  Uie  country,  Lucy. 
You  should  hear  MTutor ;  when  he's  got  two  or  three 
fellows  &om  Cambridge  with  him,  and  they  go  at  it  I 
That's  something  like  talk." 

"  It  ia  very  nice  for  you,  Jock,  that  you  get  on  so 
well  with  Mr.  Derwentwater,"  said  Lucy,  catching  with 
some  eagerness  at  Uiis  way  of  escape  &om  emheurass- 
ing  questions.  "  I  hope  he  will  come  and  see  ub  at 
Easter,  as  he  promised." 

"  He  may,"  said  Jock,  with  great  gravity, "  but  the 
thing  is,  everybody  wants  to  have  him ;  and  then,  you 
see,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  he  likes  to  go 
abroad.  He  says  it  freshens  one  up  more  than  any- 
thing. After  working  his  brain  all  the  half,  as  he  does, 
and  taking  the  interest  he  does  in  everything,  he  has 
got  to  pay  attention,  you  know,  and  not  to  overdo  it ; 
he  must  have  change,  and  he  mnst  have  rest." 

Lucy  was  much  impressed  by  this,  as  she  was  by 
all  she  heard  of  MTutor.  She  was  quite  satisfied  that 
such  immense  intellectual  exertions  as  his  did  indeed 
merit  compensation.  She  said,  "  I  am  sure  he  would 
get  rest  with  us,  Jock.  There  would  be  nothing  to  tire 
him,  and  whatever  I  could  do  for  him,  dear,  or  Sir  Tom 
eitJier,  we  should  be  ^ad,  as  he  is  so  good  to  you." 
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*'  I  don't  know  that  He'a  what  yon  call  fond  of  the 
conntry — I  mean  the  English  coimtry.  Of  comae  it  is 
different  abroad,"  said  Jock  doubtfully.  Then  be  came 
back  to  the  original  subject  with  a  bound,  scattering 
all  Lucy's  hopes.  "  Bat  we  didn't  b^in  about  MTutor. 
It  was  the  other  business  we  were  talking  of.  Is  it 
true  that  Sir  Tom " 

"  Jock  "  said  Incy  serionsly.  Her  mild  eyes  got  a 
look  he  bad  never  seen  in  them  before.  It  was  a  sort 
of  dilation  of  aushed  tears,  and  yet  they  were  not  wet. 
"  If  you  know  any  time  when  Sir  Tom  was  ever  on- 
kind  or  untrue,  I  don't  know  it  He  has  always, 
always  been  good.  I  don't  think  he  will  change  now. 
I  have  always  done  what  he  told  me,  and  I  always  will. 
But  he  never  told  me  anything.  He  knows  a  great 
deal  better  than  all  of  us  put  tt^ther.  Of  course,  to 
obey  him,  that  is  my  first  duty.  And  I  always  shall 
But  he  never  asks  it— he  is  too  good.  What  is  bis 
will,  is  my  will,"  she  said.  She  fixed  her  eyes  very 
seriously  on  Jock,  all  the  time  she  spoke,  and  he 
followed  every  movement  of  her  lips  with  a  sort  of 
satonished  confWdon,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
When  she  had  ceased  Jock  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
seemed  to  come  to  the  surface  again,  after  much  tossing 
in  darker  watna. 

"  I  think  that  it  must  be  true,"  he  said  slowly,  aft^ 
a  pause,  "  as  people  say — that  women  are  Tory  queer, 
Lnc^.     I  didn't  understand  one  word  you  said." 

"  Didn't  you,  then  ? "  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  gentle 
benignity ;  "  but  what  does  it  matter,  when  it  will  all 
come  right  in  t^e  end  ?  Is  that  our  omnibus,  Jock, 
diat  is  going  along  with  all  that  luggi^  ?  How  curious 
that  is,  for  nobody  was  coming  to-day  that  I  know  of. 
Don't  you  see  it  just  turning  in  to  the  avenue  ?     Kow 
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that  is  very  etranga  indeed,"  ^d  Lucy,  raising  herself 
very  erect  upon  her  cushions  with  a  little  (Quickened 
and  et^ei  look.  An  arriTal  is  always  exciting  in  the 
country,  and  an  arriyal  which  was  quite  nnexpected, 
and  of  which  she  could  form  no  surmise  as  to  who  it 
could  be,  stirred  up  all  her  faculties.  "  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Freshwater  will  know  what  rooms  are  best  ? "  she 
said,  "and  if  Sir  Tom  will  be  at  home  to  receive 
them ;  ot  perhaps  it  may  be  some  fiiends  of  Aunt 
Eandolph's,  or  perhaps — I  wonder  very  much  who  it 
can  be." 

Jock's  countenance  covered  itself  quickly  with  a 
tinge  of  ^oom. 

"  Whoever  it  is,  I  know  it  will  be  disgusting,"  cried 
the  boy.  "  Just  when  we  have  got  so  much  to  talk 
about  I  and  now  I  shall  never  see  you  any  more.  Lady 
Randolph  was  bad  enough,  aud  now  here's  more  of  Uiemt 
I  should  just  aa  soon  go  back  to  school  at  once,"  he 
said,  with  premature  indignation.  The  servants  on 
the  box  perceived  the  other  carriage  in  advance  with 
equal  curiosity  and  excitement.  They  were  Btill  more 
startled,  perhaps,  for  a  profound  wonder  as  to  what 
horses  had  been  sent  out,  and  who  was  driving  them, 
agitated  their  minds.  The  horses,  solicited  by  a 
private  token  between  them  and  thwr  driver  which 
both  understood,  quickened  their  pace  with  a  slight 
dash,  and  the  carriage  swept  along  as  if  in  pursuit  of 
the  larger  and  heavier  vehicle,  which,  however,  had  so 
much  the  advance  of  them,  that  it  had  deposited  its 
passengers,  and  turned  round  to  the  servants'  entrance 
with  the  luggage,  before  Lady  Bandolph  could  reach  the 
door.  Williams  the  butler  wore  a  startled  look  upon 
his  dignified  countenance,  as  he  came  out  on  the  steps 
to  receive  his  mistress. 
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"  Some  one  has  arrived,"  said  Lui^  with  a  little 
eagerness.     "  We  saw  the  onmibus." 

"  Yea,  my  lady.  A  telegram  came  for  Sii  Thomas 
soon  after  your  ladyship  left;  there  was  jost  time  to 
put  in  the  horses " 

"  But  who  is  it,  WiUiama  1 " 

Williams  had  a  cuiioos  apologetic  air.  "  I  heard 
say,  my  lady,  that  it  was  some  of  the  party  that  were 
invited  before  Mr.  Bandolph  fell  HI.  There  had  been 
a  mistake  about  the  letteis,  and  the  lady  has  come  all 
the  same — a  lady  with  a  foreign  title,  my  lady " 

"  Oh  I "  said  Lucy,  with  "IJ^gl'o^  brevity.  She 
stood  startled,  in  the  hall,  lingering  a  little,  changing 
colour,  not  with  any  of  the  deep  emotions  which 
Williams  from  his  own  superior  knowledge  suspected, 
but  with  shyness  and  excitement     "It  will  be  the 

lady  from  Italy,  the  Contessa Oh,  I  hope  they 

have  attended  to  her  properly  1  Was  Sir  Thomas  at 
home  when  she  came  ?  " 

"  Sir  Thomas,  my  lady,  went  to  meet  them  at  the 
station,"  Williams  said. 

"  Oh,  that  is  aU  right,"  csried  Lucy,  relieved.  "  I 
am  so  glad  she  did  not  arrive  and  find  nobody.  And 
I  hope  Mrs.  Freshwater " 

"  Mrs.  Freshwater  put  the  party  into  the  east  wing, 
my  lady.  There  are  two  ladies  besides  the  man  and 
the  maid.  We  thoi^ht  it  would  be  the  warmest  for 
them,  as  they  came  &om  the  South." 

"  It  may  be  the  warmest,  bat  it  is  not  the  prettiest," 
said  Lacy.  "  The  lady  is  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Thomas', 
Williams." 

The  man  gave  her  a  curious  look. 

"  Tea,  my  lady,  I  was  aware  of  that,"  he  said. 

This  surprised  Lucy  a  little,  but  for  the  moment 
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she  took  no  notice  of  it.  "And  therefore,"  she  went 
on, "  the  best  rooms  should  have  been  got  ready.  Mrs. 
Freshwater  ought  to  have  known  that  However, 
perhaps  she  will  change  afterwards.  Jock,  I  will  just 
run  upstairs  and  see  that  eTerythiDg  is  right" 

As  she  turned  towards  the  great  staircase,  so  saying, 
she  ran  almost  into  her  hiisband's  arms.  Sir  Tom 
had  appeared  from  a  side  door,  where  he  had  been  on 
the  watch,  and  it  waa  certain  that  his  face  bore  some 
traces  of  the  new  event  that  had  happened.  He  was 
not  at  his  ease  as  usual  He  laughed  a  little  uncom- 
fortable laugh,  and  put  his  hand  on  Lucy's  shoulder  as 
she  brushed  against  bini.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  that  will 
do ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  arresting  her  in  full 
career. 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  Lucy  for  her  part  looked  at  her 
husband  with  the  greatest  relief  and  happiness.  There 
had  been  a  clood  between  them  which  had  been  more 
grievous  to  her  than  anything  else  in  tiie  world.  She 
had  felt  hourly  compelled  to  stand  up  before  him  and 
tell  him  that  she  must  do  what  he  desired  her  not  to 
do.  The  consternation  and  pain  and  wrath  that  had 
risen  over  his  face  a^r  that  painful  interview  had  not 
passed  away  through  all  the  intervmiing  time.  There 
had  been  a  sort  of  desperation  in  her  mind  when  she 
went  to  Mr.  Bushton,  a  feeling  that  she  so  hated  the 
duty  which  had  risen  like  a  ghost  between  her  husband 
and  herself,  that  she  must  do  it  at  all  hazards  and 
without  delay.  But  this  cloud  had  now  departed 
from  Sir  Tom's  countenance.  There  was  a  litUe 
suSusion  of  colour  upon  it  which  was  unusual  to 
him.  Had  it  been  anybody  but  Sir  Tom,  it  would 
have  looked  like  embarrassment,  shyness  mingled  with 
a  certain  self-ridicule  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
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positdoD  altx^ther.  He  caught  his  wife  in  his  arms 
and  met  her  eyes  with  a  certain  laughing  shamefoced- 
neea,  "  Don't,"  he  eaid,  "  be  in  each  s  hnny.  Lacy. 
Ga  dames  have  gone  to  their  rooms ;  they  have  been 
travelling  all  night,  and  they  aie  not  fit  to  be  seen.  It 
is  only  silly  little  En^ish  girls  like  yon  that  can  bear  to 
be  looked  at  at  all  times  and  seasons."  And  with  this 
he  stooped  over  her  and  gave  her  a  kiss  on  her  fore- 
head, to  Lucy's  delight,  yet  horror — before  Williamfl, 
who  looked  on  appToving,  aud  the  footman  with  the 
traps,  and  Jock  and  all  t  But  what  a  load  it  took  off 
her  breast  I  He  was  not  any  longer  vexed  or  disturbed 
or  angry.  He  was  indeed  conciliatory  and  apolt^etic, 
but  Lucy  only  saw  that  he  was  kind. 

"  Poor  lady,"  cried  Lucy,  "  has  she  been  travelling 
all  night  I  And  I  am  so  sorry  she  has  been  put  into 
the  east  wing.  If  I  had  been  at  home  I  should  have 
said  Uie  blue  rooms,  Tom,  which  you  know  are  the 

"  I  think  they  are  quite  comfortable,  my  dear,"  said 
Sir  Tom,  with  his  usual  laugh,  which  was  half-mocking 
half-serious,  "  you  may  be  sure  they  will  ask  for  any- 
thing they  want.  They  are  quite  accustomed  to 
making  themselves  at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,  Tom,"  said  Lucy,  "  but  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  more  polite,  more  respectful,  if  I 
were  to  go  and  ask  if  they  have  everything?  Mta. 
Freshwater  is  very  well  you  know,  Tom,  but  the  mis- 
tress of  the  housp " 

He  gave  her  another  little  hug,  and  laughed  again. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  may  be  sure  Madame  Fomo- 
Populo  is  not  going  to  let  you  see  her  till  she  has  re- 
paired aU  ravages.  It  was  extremely  indiscreet  of  me 
to  go  to  the  Btetion,"  he  continued,  still  with  that 
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chuckle,  leading  Lncy  away.  "  I  hod  forgotten  all 
these  precaationa  aA^r  a  few  years  of  you,  Lucy.  I 
was  received  with  a  shriek  of  horror  and  a  doable 
veil." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  great  surpriBe,  asking: 
"  Why  ?  wasu't  she  glad  to  sea  you  ?  "  with  incipieDt 
indignatioD  and  a  sense  of  grievanca 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Sir  Tom,  "  indeed  I  heard  her 
mutter  something  about  English  savagery.  The  Gon- 
tessa  expresses  herself  strongly  sometimes.  Freshwater 
and  the  maid,  and  the  excellent  breakfast  Williams 
has  ordered,  knowing  her  ways " 

"  Does  Williama  know  her  ways  ? "  asked  Lucy, 
wondering.  There  was  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  sus- 
picion in  her  mind ;  bat  she  was  surprised,  and  her 
husband  bit  his  lip  for  a  moment,  yet  laughed  stilL 

"  He  knows  those  sort  of  people,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
very  much  about  in  society  at  one  time  yon  most 
know,  Lucy,  though  I  am  such  a  steady  old  fellow  now. 
We  knew  something  of  most  countries  in  these  days. 
We  were  Mm  vu,  he  and  I,  in  various  places.  Don't 
tell  Mrs.  Williams,  my  lova"  He  laughed  almost 
violently  at  this  mild  joke,  and  Lucy  looked  surprised. 
But  still  no  shadow  came  upon  her  simple  counten- 
ance. Lucy  was  like  Deedemona,  and  did  not  believe 
that  there  were  such  women.  She  thought  it  was 
"  fun,"  sncb  fan  as  she  sometimes  saw  in  the  news- 
papers, and  considered  as  vulgar  as  it  was  foolish. 
Such  words  could  not  be  used  in  respect  to  anything 
Sir  Tom  said,  but  even  in  her  husband  it  was  not 
good  taste,  Lucy  thon^t.  She  smiled  at  the  reference 
to  Mrs.  Williams  with  a  kind  of  quiet  disdain,  bat  it 
never  occurred  t«  her  that  she  too  might  require  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark. 
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"  I  dare  say  most  of  what  70U  are  talking  is  Don- 
sense,"   she   aaid ;   "  but  if   Madame   Fomo "  — 

Lacy  woB  not  reiy  snie  of  the  name,  and  hesitated — 
"  is  really  very  tired,  perhaps  it  may  be  kindness  not 
to  disturb  her.  I  hope  she  will  go  to  bed,  and  get  a 
thorotigh  rest  Did  she  not  get  your  second  letter, 
Tom  ?  and  what  a  thing  it  la  that  dear  baby  is  so 
much  better,  and  that  we  can  really  pay  a  little 
attention  to  her." 

"  £ither  she  did  not  get  my  letter,  or  I  didn't  write, 
I  cannot  say  which  it  was,  Lucy.  But  now  we  have 
got  bar  we  must  pay  attention  to  her,  aa  you  say. 
Ton  will  have  to  got  up  a  few  dinner  parties,  and  ask 
some  people  to  stay.  She  will  like  to  see  the  humoure 
of  the  wilderness  while  she  is  in  it." 

"  The  wilderness — but,  Tom,  everybody  says  society 
is  so  good  in  the  county." 

"Everybody  does  not  know  the  Fomo-Populo," 
cried  Sir  Tom;  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  great 
laugh.  "  I  wonder  what  her  Grace  will  say  to  the 
Contessa ;  they  have  met  before  now." 

"  Must  we  ask  the  Duchess  1 "  cried  Lucy,  with  awe 
and  alarm,  coming  a  little  nearer  to  her  husband's  aide. 

But  Sir  Tom  did  nothing  but  laugh.  "  I've  seen  a 
few  passages  of  arms,"  he  said.     "  By  Jove,  you  don't 

know  what  war  is  till  yon  see  two at  it  tooth  and 

nail.  Two — what,  Lucy  ?  Oh,  I  mean  fine  ladies ; 
they  have  no  mercy.  Her  Grace  will  set  her  claws 
into  the  fair  countesa.  And  as  for  the  Fomo-Fopulo 
herself " 

"  Dear  Tom,"  aaid  Lucy  with  gentle  gravity,  "  Is  it 
nice  to  speak  of  ladies  so  ?  If  any  one  called  me  the 
Randolph,  I  should  be,  oh,  so " 

"  You,"  cried  her  husband  with  a  hot  and  angry 
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colour  rising  to  his  very  hair,  and  then  he  perceived 
that  he  was  betrayii^  himself,  and  paused.  "  You  see, 
my  love,  thaf 8  different,"  he  said.  "  Madame  di 
Fomo-Populo  is — an  old  stager:  and  you  are  very 
young,  and  nobody  ever  thought  of  you  but  with — 
reverence,  my  dear.  Yes,  that's  the  word,  Lucy,  though 
you  are  only  a  bit  of  a  girL" 

"  Tom,"  said  Lucy  with  great  dignity, "  I  have  you 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  have  never  been  known  in 
the  world.  But,  dear,  if  this  poor  lady  has  no  one — 
and  I  suppose  she  is  a  widow,  is  she  not,  Tom  1" 

He  had  been  listening  to  her  almost  with  emotion — 
with  a  half-abashed  look,  full  of  fondness  and  admira- 
tion. But  at  this  question  he  drew  back  a  little,  with 
a  sort  of  staler,  and  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  lau^ter. 
When  he  came  to  himself  wiping  his  eyes,  he  was,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  ashamed  of  himself.  "  I  beg  you 
ten  thousand  pardons,"  he  cried.  "  Lucy,  my  darling  1 
Yea,  yea — I  auppoae  ahe  is  a  widow,  as  yon  say." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  while  he  lai^hed,  with  pro- 
found gravity,  without  the  slightest  inclination  to  join 
in  his  merriment,  which  is  a  thing  which  has  a  very 
uncomfortable  effect.  She  waited  till  he  was  done, 
with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  disapproval  in  her  seri- 
ousness, looking  at  his  laughter  as  if  at  some  phenomenon 
which  she  did  not  understand.  "  I  have  often  heard 
gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  talk  about  widows  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  laughable  name,  and  as  if  they  might  make  their 
jokes  as  they  pleased.  But  I  did  not  think  yon  would 
have  done  it,  Tom.  I  should  feel  all  the  other  way," 
aaid  Lucy.  "  I  should  think  I  could  never  do  enough 
to  make  it  up,  if  that  were  possible,  and  to  make  them 
forget.  Ts  it  their  fault  that  they  are  left  desolate,  that 
a  man  should  laugh  V     She  tamed  away  &om  her 
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husband  with  a  8oft  saperiority  of  innocence  and  true 
feeling  which  struck  him  dumb. 

He  be^ed  her  pardon  in  the  moat  abject  way ;  and 
then  he  left  her  for  a  moment  quietly,  and  bad  his 
laugh  out.  But  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  all  the 
sama  "  I  wonder  what  she  will  say  when  she  sees  the 
Fomo-Popnlo,"  he  said  to  himaalf, 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

FO&BWABHBD. 

LucT  did  not  see  her  visitors  tiU  the  hour  of  dinnet. 
She  had  expected  them  to  appear  in  the  afteraoon  at 
the  mystic  hour  of  tea,  which  calls  an  English  house- 
hold together,  but  when  it  was  represented  t«  her  that 
afternoon  tea  was  not  the  same  interesting  institution 
in  Italy,  her  Btirprise  ceased,  and  thoi^h  her  expecta- 
tions were  still  more  warmly  excited  by  this  delay,  she 
bore  it  with  becoming  patience.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  arrival  had  made  a  great  commotion 
in  the  house,  and  Lucy  perceived  without  in  the  least 
understanding  it,  a  pecnliarity  in  the  looks  which  various 
of  the  people  around  her  cast  upon  her  during  the  course 
of  the  day.  Her  own  maid  was  one  of  these  people, 
and  Mi8.  Freshwater,  the  housekeeper,  who  explained 
in  a  semi-apologetic  tone  all  the  preparations  she  had 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  was  another.  And 
Wilhams,  though  be  was  always  so  dignified,  thought 
Lucy  could  not  help  feeling  an  eye  upon  her.  He  was 
almost  compassionately  attentive  to  his  young  mistress. 
There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the  way  in  which  he 
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handed  her  the  potatoes  at  IvmcL  He  pressed  a  little 
more  claret  upon  her  with  a  fatherly  anxiety,  and  an 
air  that  seemed  to  say,  "  It  -will  do  you  good."  Lucy 
•was  conscious  of  all  this  additional  attention  without 
realising  the  cause  of  it.  But  it  found  its  culmination 
in  Lady  Bandolph,  in  whom  a  slightly-injuied  and 
aggrieved  air  towarda  Sir  Tom  was  enhanced  hy  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  her  aspect  to  Lucy,Jor  whom 
she  could  not  do  too  mucL  "  Williams  is  quite  right 
in  giving  you  a  little  more  wine.  Tou  take  nothing," 
she  said,  "  and  I  am  sure  you  want  support  After 
your  long  drive,  too,  my  dear:  and  how  cold  it  has 
been  this  morning  I" 

"  Yes,  it  was  cold ;  but  we  did  not  mind,  we  rather 
liked  it,  Jock  and  L  Poor  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo ! 
She  must  have  felt  it  travelling  all  night" 

"  Bravo,  Lucy,  that  is  right  I  yon  have  tackled  the 
name  at  last,  and  got  throt^  with  it  beautifully,"  said 
Sir  Tom  with  a  laugh. 

Lucy  was  pleased  to  be  praised.  "  I  hope  I  shan't 
forget,"  she  said,  "  it  is  so  long :  and  oh,  Tom,  I  do  hope 
she  can  talk  English,  for  you  know  my  French." 

"  I  should  tiiink  she  could  talk  English  1"  said  Lady 
Bandolph,  with  a  little  acorn.  And  what  was  very 
extraordinary  was  that  Williams  showed  a  distinct  hut 
suppressed  consciousness,  putting  his  lips  tight  as  if  to 
keep  in  what  he  knew  about  the  matter.  "  And  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  so  sorry  for  the  lady,  Lucy,"  said  the 
dowager.  "  No  doubt  she  didn't  mean  to  travel  hy  night 
It  arose  from  some  mistake  or  other  in  Tom's  letter. 
But  she  does  not  mind  that,  you  may  he  sure,  now  that 
she  has  made  out  her  point" 

"  What  point  ?"  said  Sir  Tom,  with  some  heat 
But  Lady  Bandolph  made  no  reply,  and  he  did  not 
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press  Uie  qnestioiL  They  were  both  avare  that  it  ia 
Bometimes  better  to  hold  one's  tongue.  And  the 
carious  thing  to  all  of  those  well -informed  persons 
waa  that  Lucy  took,  no  notice  of  all  their  hints  and 
innaendoes.  She  was  in  the  greatest  spirits,  sot  only 
intereeted  about  her  unknown  viaitois  and  anxious  to 
secure  their  comfort,  but  in  herself  more  gay  than  she 
had  been  for  some  time  past  In  fact  this  arrival  was 
a  godsend  to  Lucy.  The  dotid  had  disappeared  entirely 
from  her  husband's  brow.  Instead  of  making  any 
inquiries  about  her  Tisit  to  FaiaSeld,  or  lesuming  the 
agitating  discussion  which  had  ended  in  what  was 
really  a  refusal  on  her  part  to  do  what  he  wished,  he 
was  full  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  and  please  her.  The 
matter  which  had  brought  so  stern  a  look  to  his  face, 
and  occasioned  her  an  anxiely  and  pain  far  more  severe 
than  anytiiing  that  had  occurred  before  in  her  married 
life,  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  his  mind  altogether. 
Instead  of  that  opposition  and  disapproval,  mingled 
with  angry  suspicion,  which  had  been  in  his  manner 
and  looks,  he  was  now  on  the  watch  to  propitiate  Lucy; 
to  show  a  gratitude  for  which  she  knew  no  reason,  and 
a  pride  in  her  which  was  still  less  comprehensible. 
What  did  it  aU  mean,  the  compassion  on  one  side,  the 
satisfaction  on  the  other?  But  Lucy  scarcely  asked 
herself  the  question.  In  her  relief  at  having  no  new 
discussion  with  her  husband,  and  at  his  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  all  displeasure  and  of  any  question  between 
them,  her  heart  rose  with  all  the  glee  of  a  child's.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  surmounted  the  difEicnlties 
of  her  position  by  an  intervention  which  was  providen- 
HbL  It  even  occurred  to  her  innocent  mind  to  make 
refiections  as  to  the  advantage  of  doing  what  was  right 
in  the  face  of  all  difficulties.     God,  she  said  to  herself 
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evidently  was  protecting  her.  It  was  known  in  heaven 
what  an  effort  it  had  cost  her  to  do  her  duty  to  fulfil 
her  father's  will,  and  now  heavenly  succour  was  coining, 
and  the  difficulties  disappearing  ot;t  of  hei  way.  Lucy 
would  have  heen  ready  in  any  ca^e  with  the  most 
unhesitating  readiness  to  receive  and  do  any  kindness 
to  her  husband's  friend.  No  idea  of  jealousy  had 
come  into  her  unsuspicious  souL  She  had  taken  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  this  unknown  lady  should 
have  the  beet  that  the  Hall  could  offer  her,  and  that 
her  old  alliance  with  Sir  Tom  should  throw  open  his 
doors  and  his  wife's  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
Lucy's  warm  and  simple-minded  attachment  to  her 
husband  had  little  in  it  of  the  character  of  passion  that 
it  was  thus  entirely  without  any  impulse  of  jealou^. 
And  what  was  so  natural  in  common  circumstances 
became  still  more  so  in  the  exhilaration  and  rebound 
of  her  troubled  heart.  Sir  Tom  was  so  kind  to  her  in 
departing  from  his  opposition,  in  letting  her  have  her 
way  without  a  word.  It  was  certain  that  Lucy  would 
not  have  relinquished  her  duty  for  any  opposition  he 
had  made.  But  with  what  a  bleeding  heart  she  would 
have  done  it,  and  how  hateful  would  have  been  the 
necessity  which  separated  her  from  his  good-will  and 
assistance  1  Now  she  felt  that  terrible  danger  was  over. 
Probably  he  would  not  ask  her  what  she  had  been 
about  He  would  not  give  it  his  approval,  which 
would  have  been  most  sweet  of  all,  hut  if  he  did  not 
interfere,  if  he  permitted  it  to  be  done  without  opposi- 
tion, without  even  demanding  of  his  wife  an  account 
of  her  action,  how  much  Uiat  would  he,  and  how  cor- 
dially, with  what  a  gennine  impulse  of  the  heart  would 
she  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  wishes — ^he  who  had 
been  so  generous,  so  kind  to  her !     This  was  how  it 
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was  that  her  gaiet;,  tiie  ease  and  happiness  of  her  look, 
startled  them  all  so  much.  That  she  shoold  have  been 
amiable  to  the  n&w  comers  vas  comprehensible.  She 
was  so  amiable  by  nature,  and  so  ignorant  and  unsns' 
picious :  but  that  their  coming  should  give  her  plea- 
sure, Uiia  was  the  thing  that  confounded  the  spectators  : 
the;  could  not  uudeistand  how  an;  other  subject  should 
withdraw  her  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  wife's 
master  emotion — nay,  they  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  that  mere  instinct  had  not  enlightened  Lucy,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  what  elements  were  coming  together 
that  wonld  be  obnoxious  to  her  peace.  Even  Sir  Tom 
felt  this,  with  a  deepened  tenderness  for  his  pure- 
minded  litUe  wife,  and  pride  in  her  unconsciousness. 
Was  there  another  woman  in  England  who  would  have 
been  so  entirely  generous,  so  unaware  even  of  the  possi- 
bility of  evil  7  He  admired  her  for  it,  and  wondered 
— if  it  was  a  little  silly  (which  he  had  a  kind  of  nn- 
disclesed  suspicion  that  it  was),  yet  what  a  heavenly 
silliness.  There  was  nobody  else  who  would  have  been 
BO  magnanimons,  so  confident  in  his  perfect  honour  and 
troth. 

The  only  other  element  that  could  have  added  to 
Lucy's  satisfaction  was  also  present  Little  Tom  was 
better  than  usual  Notwithstanding  the  cold  he  had 
been  able  to  go  out,  and  was  all  the  brighter  for  it,  not 
chilled  and  coi^hing  as  he  sometimes  was.  His 
mother  had  foimd  him  careering  about  bis  nursery  in 
wild  glee,  and  flinging  his  toys  about,  in  perfectly 
bojrish,  almost  mannish,  altt^ther  wicked,  indifference 
to  the  danger  of  destroying  them.  It  was  this  that 
broi^ht  her  downstairs  ladiant  to  the  luncheon  table, 
where  Lady  Kandolph  and  Williams  were  so  anxious 
to  be  good  to  her.     Lucy  was  much  surprised  by  the 
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solicitude  which  she  felt  to  be  so  unnocessary.  She 
was  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  care  they  took  of  her; 
feeling  in  her  own  mind,  more  triumphant,  more  happy 
and  fortunate,  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

As  for  Jock,  he  took  no  notice  at  all  of  the  incident 
of  the  day.  He  perceived  with  satisEaction,  a  point  on 
which  for  the  momeot  he  was  unusually  observant,  that 
Six  Tom  showed  do  intention  of  questioning  them  as  to 
their  morning's  expedition  or  opposing  Lucy.  This 
being  the  case,  what  was  it  to  the  boy  who  went  or 
came  ?  A  couple  of  ladies  were  quite  indifferent  to  him. 
He  did  not  expect  anything  or  fear  anything.  His  own 
doings  interested  him  much  more.  The  conversation 
about  this  new  subject  floated  over  his  head.  He  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  As  for 
Williams'  significant  looks  or  Lady  Bandolph's  anxieties, 
Jock  was  totally  unconscious  of  their  existence.  He 
did  not  pay  any  attention.  When  the  party  was  not 
interesting  he  had  plenty  of  other  thoughts  to  retire 
into,  and  the  coming  of  new  people,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  mi^t  be  a  bore,  did  not  affect  him  at  all. 

Lucy  went  out  dutifully  for  a  drive  with  Lady  Ban- 
dolph  after  luncheon.  It  was  still  very  bright,  though 
it  was  cold,  and  after  a  little  demur  as  to  the  propriety 
of  going  out  when  it  was  possible  her  guesta  might  be 
coming  downstairs,  Lucy  took  her  place  beside  the  fur- 
enveloped  Dowaget  with  her  hot  water  footstool  and 
mountain  of  wrappings.  They  talked  about  ordinary 
matters  tor  a  little,  about  the  landscape  and  the  im- 
provements, and  about  little  Tom,  whose  improvement 
was  the  most  important  of  all  But  it  was  not  possible 
to  continue  long  upon  indifferent  matters  in  face  of  the 
remarkable  events  which  had  disturbed  the  family  calm. 

"  I  hope,"  said   Lucy,  "  that  Madame  di  Fomo- 
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Populo  "  (she  waa  very  careful  about  all  the  syllables) 
"  may  not  be  more  active  than  yon  think,  and  come 
down  while  wo  are  away." 

"  Oh,  there  is  not  the  least  fear,"  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, somewhat  scornfully.  "She  was  always  a 
candle-light  beauty.  She  is  not  very  fond  of  the  eye 
of  day." 

"  She  is  a  beauty,  then  ?"  said  Lucy.  "  I  am  very 
glad.  There  are  so  few.  You  know  I  have  always 
been — lather — disappointed.  There  are  many  pretty 
people :  but  to  be  beautiful  is  quite  different" 

"That  is  because  you  axe  so  unsophisticated,  my 
dear.  You  don't  understand  that  beauty  in  society 
means  a  foshion,  and  not  much  more.  I  have  seen  a 
quantity  of  beauties  in  my  day.  How  they  came  to 
be  so,  nobody  knew ;  but  there  they  were,  and  we  all 
bowed  down  to  them.  This  woman,  however,  was 
very  pretty,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  lady 
Bandolph,  with  reluctant  candour.  "I  don't  know 
what  ahe  may  be  now.  She  was  enough  to  turn  any 
man's  bead  when  she  was  young — or  even  a  woman's 
— who  oi^ht  to  have  known  better." 

"  Do  you  think  then,  Aunt  Bandolph,  that  women 
don't  admire  pretty  people  ? "  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Lucy  asked  for  the  sake  of  making  conversation,  which 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do. 

"  I  think  that  men  and  women  see  differently — as 
they  always  do,"  said  Lady  Eandolph.  She  was  rather 
fond  of  discriminating  between  the  ideas  of  the  sexes, 
as  many  ladies  of  a  reasonable  age  are.  "  There  is  a 
gentleman's  beauty,  you  know,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
beauty  that  women  love.  I  could  point  out  the  dif- 
ference to  yon  better  if  the  specimens  were  before  us ; 
but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe.     I  rather  think 
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we  admire  ezpreasion,  you  know.  Wbat  men  caie  for 
is  fleah  and  blood.  We  like  people  that  are  good — 
that  ia  to  say,  who  have  the  air  of  being  good,  for  the 
reality  doesn't  by  any  means  follow.  Perhaps  I  am 
taking  too  much  credit  to  ourselves,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  bat  that  is  the  beet  description  I  can  hit  upon.  We 
like  the  interesting  kind — the  pensive  kind — which 
was  the  fashion  when  I  was  young.  Your  great,  fat^ 
goldeu-haiied,  red  and  white  women  are  gentlemen's 
beauties ;  they  don't  commend  themselves  to  us." 

"And  is  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopnlo,"  said  Lucy,  in 
her  usual  elaborate  way,  "  of  that  kind  ? " 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  she  is  just  a  witeh,"  Lady  Randolph 
said.  "  It  does  not  matter  who  it  is,  she  can  bring 
them  to  her  feet  if  she  pleases  I "  Then  she  seemed 
to  think  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  stopped  herself :  "  I 
mean  when  she  was  young ;  she  is  young  no  longer, 
and  I  dare  say  all  that  has  come  to  an  end." 

"  It  must  be  sad  to  grow  old  when  one  is  like  that," 
said  Lucy,  with  a  look  of  sympathetic  regret. 

"  Oh,  yoQ  are  a  great  deal  too  charitable,  Lucy ! " 
said  the  old  lady :  and  then  she  stopped  short,  puttii^ 
a  sudden  restraint  upon  herself,  as  if  it  were  possible 
that  she  might  have  said  too  much  ;  then  after  a  while 
she  resumed :  "  As  you  are  in  such  a  heavenly  frame 
of  mind,  my  dear,  and  disposed  to  think  so  well  of  her, 
there  is  just  one  word  of  advice  I  will  give  you — don't 
allow  yourself  to  get  intimate  with  this  lady.  She  is 
quite  out  of  your  way.  If  she  liked,  she  coold  turn 
you  round  her  little  finger.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  she 
will  not  like ;  and,  in  any  case,  yon  must  remember 
tii&t  I  have  warned  you.  Don't  let  her,  my  dear,  make 
a  catapaw  of  you," 

"  A  catspaw  of  me ! "     Lucy  was  amused  by  these 
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words — not  ofTended,  as  so  many  might  have  been — 
perhaps  because  she  felt  heiself  little  likely  to  be  so 
dominated ;  a  fact  that  the  much  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced woman  by  her  side  vas  quite  unaware  of. 
"  Bat,"  she  aaid,  "  Tom  would  not  have  invited  her. 
Aunt  Eandolph,  if  he  had  thought  her  likely  to  do  that 
— indeed,  how  could  he  hare  been  such  great  friends 
with  her  if  she  had  not  been  nice  as  well  as  pretty  ? 
You  foi^t  there  must  always  be  that  iu  her  favour 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  Tom  !"  cried  Lady  Randolph  with  indignation. 
"  My  dear  Lucy,"  she  added  after  a  panse,  with  sub- 
dued exasperation,  "  men  are  the  moat  unaccountable 
creatures  1  Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  should  have 
thot^t  she  was  the  very  last  person — but  how  can 
we  tell  7  I  dare  say  the  idea  amused  him.  Tom  will 
do  anything  that  amuses  him — or  tickles  his  vanity. 
I  confess  it  is  as  you  say,  very,  very  difficult  to  account 
for  it ;  but  he  has  done  it.     He  wants  to  show  o£f  a 

little  to  her,  I  Buppose ;  or  else  he There  is 

really  no  telling,  Lucy.  It  is  the  last  tiling  in  the 
world  I  should  have  thought  of ;  and  you  may  be  quite 
sure,  my  dear,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  she  never 
would  have  been  invited  at  all  if  he  had  expected  me 
to  be  here  when  she  came." 

Lucy  did  not  make  any  answer  for  some  time.  Her 
face,  which  had  kept  its  gaiety  and  radiance,  grew 
grave,  and  when  they  had  driven  back  towards  the 
hall  for  about  ten  minutes  in  silence,  she  said  quietly 
— "  Yon  do  not  mean  it,  I  am  sure ;  but  do  you  know. 
Aunt  Randolph,  you  are  trying  to  make  me  think  very 
badly  of  my  husband ;  and  no  one  has  ever  done  thai, 
before." 

"  Oh,  your  husband  is  just  like  other  people's  bus- 
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bands,  Lacy,"  cried  tiie  elder  lady  impatiently.  Then, 
however,  she  aubdned  herself,  with  an  ansious  look  at 
her  companion.  "  My  dear,  you  know  how  fond  I  am 
of  Tom  :  and  I  know  he  is  fond  of  you ;  he  would  not 
do  anything  to  barm  you  for  the  world.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  he  has  such  a  prodigious  confidence  in  you 
that  he  thinks  it  does  not  matter ;  and  I  don't  suppose 
it  does  matter.  The  only  thii^  is,  don't  be  over  inti- 
mate with  her,  Lucy ;  don't  let  her  £2  herself  upon 
you  when  you  go  to  town,  and  talk  about  young  Lady 
Randolph  as  her  dearest  friend.  She  is  quite  capable 
of  doing  it  And  as  for  Tom — well,  he  is  just  a  man 
when  all  is  said." 

Lucy  did  not  ask  any  more  questions.  That  she 
was  greatly  perplexed  there  is  no  doubt,  and  her  first 
.fervour  of  affectionate  interest  in  Tom's  friend  was 
slightly  damped,  or  at  least  changed.  But  she  was 
more  curious  than  ever;  and  there  was  in  her  mind 
the  natural  contradiction  of  youtii  against  the  warnings 
addressed  to  her,  Lucy  Imew  very  well  that  she  her- 
self was  not  one  to  be  twisted  lotmd  anybody's  little 
finger.  She  was  not  a&aid  of  being  subjugated ;  and 
she  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  her  husband  which 
neither  Lady  liandolph  nor  any  other  witness  could 
impair.  The  drive  home  was  more  silent  than  the 
outset.  Naturally,  the  cold  increased  as  the  afternoon 
went  on,  and  the  Dowager  shrunk  into  her  furs,  and 
declared  that  she  was  too  much  chilled  to  talk.  "  Oh 
how  pleasant  a  cup  of  tea  will  be,"  she  said. 

Lucy  longed  for  her  part  to  get  down  from  the 
carriage  and  walk  home  through  t^e  village,  to  see 
all  tiie  cottage  fires  burning,  and  quicken  the  blood 
in  her  veins,  which  is  a  better  way  than  fui  for  keep- 
ing one's  self  wans.    When  they  got  in,  it  was  exciting 
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to  think  that  perhaps  the  Btranger  was  coming  down 
to  tea ;  though  that,  aa  haa  been  already  eaid,  was  a 
hope  in  which  Lucj  was  disappointed.  Everything 
was  prepared  for  her  reception,  however — a  sort  of 
throne  had  been  arranged  for  her,  a  special  chair  near 
the  fire,  shaded  by  a  little  screen,  and  with  a  little 
table  placed  close  to  it  to  hold  her  cup  of  tea.  The 
room  was  all  in  a  raddy  blaze  of  firelight,  the  atmo- 
sphere delightful  after  the  cold  air  outride,  and  all  the 
little  party  a  little  quiet,  thinking  that  every  sound 
that  was  heard  must  be  the  stranger. 

"  She  must  have  been  very  tired,"  Lucy  said  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Bandolph,  "  she  thinks  a 
dinner  dress  wiU  make  a  better  effect" 

Lacy  looked  towards  her  husband  almost  with  in- 
dignation, with  eyes  that  asked  why  he  did  not  defend 
his  friend.  But,  to  be  sure,  Sir  Tom  could  not  judge 
of  their  expression  in  tiie  firelight,  and  instead  of  de- 
fending her  he  only  laughed.  "  One  general  under- 
stands another's  tactics,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE   VlSlTOIia 

Sir  Tom  paid  Ma  wife  a  visit  when  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  toilette  for  dinner.  He  came  in,  and 
looked  at  her  dress  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction.  It 
was  a  white  dress,  of  a  kind  which  siiited  Lucy  very 
well,  and  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  for 
small  home  parties,  at  which  fall  dress  was  onnecea- 
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sary.  He  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  gave  a 
little  pull  to  her  akirt  with  a  doubtfvd  air.  ■  "  It  doean't 
sit,  does  it  ? "  be  said ;  "  can't  jou  pin  it,  or  something, 
to  make  it  come  better  ? " 

Thia,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  a  foolish  piece  of 
ignorance  on  Sir  Tom's  part,  and  as  Miss  Fletcher, 
Lncy's  maid,  thought,  "juat  like  a  man,"  Fletcher 
waa  for  the  moment  not  wall-diaposed  towards  Sir  Tom. 
She  said — "Oh  no.  Sir  Thomas,  my  lady  don't  hold 
with  pins.  Some  ladies  may  that  are  all  for  effect ; 
but  my  lady,  that  is  not  her  way." 

Sir  Tom  felt  that  these  words  inclosed  a  dart  as 
sharp  as  any  pin,  and  directed  at  himself ;  but  he  took 
no  notice.  He  walked  round  his  wife,  eyeing  her  on 
every  aide ;  and  then  he  gave  a  little  pull  to  her  hair 
as  he  had  done  to  her  dress.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  some  time  since  yon  left  school,  Lucy.  "Why  this 
simplicity  ?     I  want  you  to  look  your  best  to-night." 

"  But,  dear  Tom,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  always  say  that 
I  am  not  to  be  over-dressed." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  under-dressed;  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  Don't  you  think  you  might  do  a  little 
more  in  the  way  of  toilette  ?  Put  on  some  lace  or 
something ;  Fletcher  will  know. ,  Look  here,  Fletcher,  I 
want  Lady  Randolph  to  look  very  well  to-night.  Don't 
you  think  this  get-up  would  stand  improvement  ?  I 
dare  say  you  could  do  it  with  ribbons,  or  something. 
We  must  not  have  her  look  like  my  grandchild,  you 
know." 

Upon  which  Fletcher,  somewhat  moUified  and  mur- 
muring that  Sir  Thomas  was  a  gentleman  that  would 
always  have  his  joke,  answered  boldly  that  thai  was 
not  how  she  would  have  dressed  her  lady  had  she  bad 
the  doing  of  it    "  But  I  know  my  place,"  Fletcher  said, 
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"  though  to  see  my  lady  like  tlua  always  goes  against 
me.  Sir  Thomaa,  and  especially  with  foreigners  in  the 
house  that  are  always  dressed  ap  to  the  nines  and  don't 
think  of  nothing  else.  But  if  Lady  Bandolph  would 
wear  her  blue  it  could  all  be  done  in  five  minutes,  and 
look  for  nicer  and  more  like  the  lady  of  tiie  house." 

This  tnmsfer  was  finally  made,  for  Lucy  had  no 
small  obstinacies  and  was  glad  to  please  her  husband. 
The  "  blue  "  was  of  the  lightest  tint  of  shimmering  silk, 
and  gave  a  little  background  of  colour,  upon  which 
Lucy's  fairness  and  whiteness  stood  out  Sir  Thomas 
always  took  an  interest  in  his  wife's  dress ;  but  it  was 
seldom  he  occupied  himself  so  much  about  it  It 
was  he  who  went  to  the  conservatoiy  to  get  a 
flower  for  hei  hair.  He  took  her  downstairs  upon  his 
arm  "  as  if  they  were  out  visiting,"  Lucy  said,  instead 
of  at  home  in  their  own  house.  She  was  amused  at 
all  this  form  and  ceremony,  and  came  down  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  little  flush  of  pleasure  and  merri- 
ment abont  her,  quite  different  from  the  demure  little 
Lady  Sandolph,  half  frightened  and  very  serious,  wiUi 
the  weight  on  her  mind  of  a  strange  language  to  be 
apdkea,  who  but  for  Sir  Tom's  intervention  would  have 
been  standing  by  the  fire  awaiting  her  visitor.  The 
Dowager  was  downstairs  before  her,  looking  grave 
enough,  and  Jock,  slim  and  dark,  supporting  a  comer  of 
the  mantelpiece,  like  a  young  Caryatides  in  black. 
Lucy's  brightness,  her  pretty  shimmer  of  blue,"  the 
flower  in  ber  hair,  relieved  these  depressing  influences. 
She  stood  in  the  firelight  with  the  ruddy  irregular  glare 
playing  on  hu',  a  pretty  youthful  figure ;  and  her  hus- 
band's assiduities,  and  the  entire  cessation  of  any 
apparent  consciousness  on  his  part  that  any  question 
had  ever  arisen  between  them,  made  Lucy's  heart  light 
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in  her  breast.  She  forgot  even  the  possibility  of  haviog 
to  talk  French  in  the  ease  of  her  mind  ;  and  before  she 
had  time  to  remember  her  former  alarm  there  came 
gliding  through  the  subdued  Ught  of  the  greater  diaw- 
ing-TOom  two  figures.  Sir  Tom  stepped  forward  to 
meet  the  stranger,  who  gave  him  her  hand  as  if  she 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and  Lucy  advanced  with  a 
little  tremor.  Here  was  the  Contessa — the  Fomo- 
Fopulo — the  foreign  great  lady  and  great  beauty  at 
last 

She  was  tall — almost  as  tall  as  Sir  Tom — and  had 
the  majestic  grace  which  only  height  can  give.  She 
was  clothed  in  dark  velvet,  which  feU  in  long  folds  to 
her  feet,  and  her  hair,  which  seemed  very  abundant, 
was  much  dressed  with  puffs  and  curlings  and  frizz- 
ings,  which  filled  Lucy  with  wonder,  but  furnished  a 
delicate  frame-work  for  her  beautiful,  clear,  high  feat- 
ures, and  the  wonderful  tint  of  her  complexion — a  sort 
of  wann  ivory,  which  made  all  brighter  colours  look 
excessiva  Her  eyes  were  lai^e  and  blue,  with  long  but 
not  very  dark  eyelashes  ;  her  throat  was  like  a  slender 
column  out  of  a  close  drcle  of  feathery  lace.  Lucy, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  taste,  felt  on  the 
moment  a  thrill  of  shame  on  account  of  her  blue 
gown,  and  an  almost  disgust  of  Lady  Bandolph's-  old- 
fashioned  openness  about  the  shoulders.  The  stranger 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  dress  always  im- 
presses other  women  with  such  a  sense  of  fitness  that 
fashion  itself  looks  vulgar  or  insipid  beside  her.  She 
gave  Sir  Tom  her  left  hand  in  passing,  and  then  she 
turned  with  both  extended  to  Lucy.  "  So  this  is  the 
little  wife,"  she  said.  She  did  not  pause  for  the 
modest  little  word  of  welcome  which  Lucy  had  pre- 
pared.    She  drew  her  into  the  light,  and  gazed  at  her 
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vith  benignant  bat  dauntless  mspeclaon,  takiiig  in, 
Lncy  felt  sore,  every  particular  of  her  appearance — 
the  something  too  mucb  of  the  blue  gown,  the  defi- 
ciency of  dignity,  the  insignificance  of  the  smooth  fair 
locks,  and  open  if  somewhat  ansious  countenance. 
"  Bel  enfant,"  said  the  Contes&a,  "  your  husband  and  I 
are  such  old  friends  that  I  cannot  meet  you  as  a 
stranger.  You  must  let  me  kiss  you,  and  accept  me 
as  one  of  yours  too."  The  salntation  that  followed 
made  Lucy's  heart  jump  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
distaste.  She  was  swallowed  up  altogether  in  that 
embrace;  When  it  was  over,  the  lady  turned  &om 
her  to  Sir  Tom  without  another  word.  "  I  congratu- 
late you,  mon  ami.  Candour  itself,  and  sweetness, 
and  every  English  quality" — upon  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  seat  herself  in  the  chair  which  Lucy  bad  set 
for  her  in  the  afternoon  with  the  screen  and  the  foot- 
stooL  "  How  thoughtful  some  one  has  been  for  my 
comfort,"  she  said,  einldng  into  it,  and  distributing  a 
gracious  smile  all  round.  There  was  something  in 
the  way  in  which  she  seized  the  central  place  in  the 
scene,  and  made  all  the  others  look  like  surroundings 
wbic^  bewildered  Lacy,  who  did  nothing  bat  gaze, 
forgetting  everything  she  meant  to  say,  and  even  that 
it  was  she  who  was  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  You  do  not  see  my  aunt,  Conteasa,"  said  Sir  Tom, 
"  and  yet  I  think  you  ought  to  know  each  other." 

"Your  aunt,"  said  t^e  Contessa,  looking  round, 
"that  dear  Lady  Sandolph — who  is  now  Dowagei. 
Ch^  dame  I"  she  added,  half  risii%  holding  out 
again  both  hands. 

Lady  Sandolph  the  elder  Imew  tbe  world  better 
than  Lucy.  She  remained  in  the  background  into 
which  the  Conteasa  was  looking  with  eyes  which  she 
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called  shortsighted.  "  How  do  you  do,  Madame  di 
Fomo-Populo!"  she  said.  "It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  met  We  have  boUi  grown  older  since  that  period. 
I  hope  yon  have  recovered  from  your  fetigue." 

The  Conteesa  sank  back  again  into  her  chair. 
"  Ah,  both,  yes  1 "  she  aaid,  with  an  eloquent  movement 
of  her  hands.  At  this  Sir  Tom  gave  vent  to  a  faint 
chuckle,  as  if  he  could  not  contain  himself  any 
longer. 

"  The  passage  of  time  is  a  myth,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  a 
fable ;  it  goes  the  other  way.     To  look  at  you " 

"  Both ! "  said  the  Contessa,  with  a  soft,  little 
lai^h,  apreading  out  her  beautiful  hands. 

Lucy  ^  hoped  that  lady  Bandolph,  who  had  kept 
behind,  did  not  hear  this  last  monosyUable,  but  she 
was  angry  with  her  husband  for  laughing,  for  abandon- 
ing his  aunt's  side,  upon  which  she  herself,  astonished, 
ranged  herself  without  delay.  Bat  what  was  still 
more  surprising  to  Lucy,  with  her  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness, was  to  see  the  second  stranger  who  had  followed 
the  Contessa  into  the  room,  but  who  had  not  been 
introduced  or  noticed.  She  had  the  air  of  being  very 
young — a  dependent  probably,  and  looking  for  no 
attention — and  with  a  little  curtsey  to  the  company, 
withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  on  whi(^  the 
lamp  was  standing.  Lucy  had  only  time  to  see  that 
there  was  a  second  figure,  very  slim  and  slight,  and 
that  the  l^ht  of  the  lamp  seemed  to  reflect  IteeliF  in  the 
soft  oval  of  a  youthful  face  as  she  passed  behind  it ; 
but  save  for  this  noiseless  movement  the  young  lady 
gave  not  the  smallest  sign  of  existence,  nor  did  any  one 
notice  her.  And  it  was  only  when  the  summons  came 
to  dinner,  and  when  Lucy  called  forth  the  bashful 
Jock  to  offer  his  awkward  arm  to  Lady  fiandolph, 
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that  the  onaimcraQced  and  imconstdeied  gueet  came 
fully  into  sight. 

"  There  are  no  more  geaUemen,  and  I  think  we 
miist  go  in  blether,"  Lucy  said. 

"  It  is  a  great  hocoar  for  me,"  said  the  girl.  She 
had  a  Teiy  slight  foreign  accent,  but  she  was  not  in 
the  least  shy.  She  came  forward  at  once  with  the 
utmost  composnn.  Though  she  was  a  stranger  and  a 
dependent  without  a  name,  she  was  a  great  deal  more 
at  her  ease  than  Lucy  was,  who  was  the  nuBtresB  of 
everything.  Lucy  for  hei  part  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed. She  looked  at  the  girl,  who  smiled  at  her, 
not  without  a  little  air  of  encouragement  and  almost 
patronage  in  return. 

"  I  have  not  heard  yonr  name,"  Lucy  at  last  pre- 
vailed  upon  herself  to  say,  as  they  went  through  the 
long  drawing-room  together.  "  It  is  very  stupid  of 
me ;  but  I  was  occupied  with  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo " 

"  Yon  could  not  hear  it,  for  it  was  never  mentioned," 
said  the  girl  "  The  Contessa  does  not  think  it  worth 
while.  I  am  at  present  in  the  cocoon.  If  I  am  pretty 
enoi^  when  I  am  quite  grown  up,  then  she  will 
tell  my  name " 

"  Pretty  enough  1  But  what  does  that  matter  ? 
one  does  not  talk  of  such  things,"  said  the  decorous 
little  matron,  startled  and  alarmed. 

"  Ob,  it  means  everything  to  me,"  said  the  anony- 
mous. "  It  is  doubtful  what  I  shall  be.  If  I  am  only 
a  litde  pretty  I  shall  be  sent  home ;  but  if  it  should 
happen  to  me — ah  I  no  such  luck  i — to  be  beautiful, 
then  the  Contessa  will  introduce  me,  and  everybody 
eays  I  may  go  far — farther,  indeed,  than  even  she  has 
ever  dona     Where  am  I  to  sit  ?     Beside  you  t " 
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"  Here,  please,"  said  Lucy,  trembling  a  little,  and  con- 
founded by  the  ease  of  this  new  actor  on  the  scene,  who 
spoke  80  frankly.  She  was  dressed  in  a  little  black 
frock  up  to  her  throat ;  her  hair  in  great  shining  bands 
coiled  about  her  head,  but  not  an  ornament  of  any 
kind  about  her.  A  little  charity  girl  could  not  have 
been  dressed  more  plainly.  But  she  showed  no  con- 
sciousness of  this,  nor,  indeed,  of  anything  that  was 
embarrassing.  She  looked  round  the  table  with  a  free 
and  fearless  look.  There  was  not  about  her  any 
appearance  of  timidity,  even  in  respect  to  the  Contessa. 
She  included  that  lady  in  her  inspection  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  even  made  a  momentary  pause  before 
she  sat  down,  to  complete  her  survey.  Lucy,  who  had 
on  ordinary  occasions  a  great  deal  of  gentle  composure, 
and  had  sat  with  a  Cabinet  Minister  by  her  side  with- 
out feeling  afraid,  was  more  disconcerted  than  it  would 
be  easy  to  say  by  this  youi^  creature,  of  whom  she 
did  not  know  the  name.  It  was  so  small  a  party 
that  a  separate  little  conversation  with  her  neighbour 
was  scarcely  practicable,  but  the  Contessa  was  talking 
to  Sir  Tom  with  the  confidential  air  of  one  who  has  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  Lady  Bandolph  on  his  other 
side  was  keeping  a  stem  silence,  so  that  Lucy  was 
glad  to  make  a  little  attempt  at  her  end  of  the  table. 

"You  must  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey?  " 
she  said.  "  TravelUag  by  night,  when  you  are  not 
used  to  it " 

"  But  we  are  quite  used  to  it,"  said  the  girl.  "  It 
is  ooi  usual  way.  By  land  it  is  so  much  easier: 
and  even  at  sea  one  goes  to  bed,  and  one  is  at  the 
oUier  side  before  one  knows." 

"  Then  you  are  a  good  saOor,  I  suppose " 

"Pas  mai"  said  the  young  lady.     She  began  to 
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look  at  Jock,  and  to  torn  round  ftvm  time  to  time  to 
the  elder  Lady  Bandolph,  who  sat  on  the  other  aide 
of  her.  "  They  are  not  dumb,  are  they  ? "  she  aaked. 
"Kot  ODce  have  I  heard  t^em  speak.  That  is  very 
English,  80  like  what  one  reads  in  books." 

"  Yon  apeak  English  very  well.  Mademoiselle,"  eaid 
the  Dowager  suddenly. 

The  girl  turned  round  and  examined  her  with  a 
candid  surprise.  "I  am  so  glad  yon  do,"  ahe  said 
calmly :  a  littie  mot  which  brought  the  colour  to  Lady 
Eandolph's  cheeks. 

"  A  pupil  of  the  Contessa  naturally  knows  a  good 
many  languages,"  she  said,  "  and  would  be  little  at  a 
loss  wherever  she  went  You  have  come  last  &om 
Florence,  Some,  or  perhaps  some  other  capital  The 
Contessa  has  friends  everywhere — stilL" 

This  last  little  syllable  caught  the  Contessa's  fine 
ear,  thoi^h  it  was  not  directed  to  her.  She  gave  the 
Dowager  a  very  gracious  smile  across  the  table.  "  Still," 
ahe  repeated,  "  everywhere !  People  are  so  kind.  My 
invitations  are  so  many  it  was  with  difBculty  I 
managed  to  accept  tiiat  of  our  excellent  Tom.  But 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  disappoint  him  nor 
his  dear  young  wife.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
pleasure  of  fiucUng  jovi  ladyship  here." 

"  How  fortunate  that  you  were  able  to  manage  it ! 
I  have  been  complimenting  Mademoiselle  on  her 
English.  She  does  credit  to  her  instructors.  Tell 
me,  is  this  your  first  visits"  Lady  Eandolph  said, 
turning  to  the  young  lady,  "  to  England  ? "  Even  in 
this  innocent  question  there  was  more  than  met  the 
eye.  The  girl,  however,  had  begun  to  make  a  remark 
to  Lncy,  and  thus  evaded  it  in  the  most  easy  way. 

"  I  saw  you  come  home  soon  after  our  arrival,"  she 
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said.      "  I   was   at  my    window.     Yoa   came  frith 

— Monsieur "     She  cast  a  glance  at  Jock  as  she 

spoke,  with  a  smile  in  her  eyea  that  was  not  without 
its  effect.  There  was  a  little  provocation  in  it,  which 
an  older  man  would  have  known  how  to  answer.  But 
Jock,  in  the  awkwardness  of  hia  youth,  blushed  fiery 
red,  and  turned  away  his  gaze,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
dwelling  upon  her  with  an  absorbed  but  shy  atten- 
Uon.  The  boy  had  never  seen  anything  at  all  like  her 
before. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Lucy,  and  the  young  lady  gave 
him  a  beaming  smile  and  bow  which  made  Jock's  head 
turn  round.  He  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  it, 
whether  be  oi^ht  not  to  get  up  to  answer  her  saluta- 
tion ;  and  being  so  uncertain  and  abashed  and  excited, 
he  did  nothii^  at  all,  but  gazed  t^ain  with  an  absorp- 
tion which  was  not  uncomplimentary.  She  gave  him 
from  time  to  time  a  little  encouraging  glance. 

"  That  was  what  I  thought  You  drive  out  always 
at  that  early  hour  in  England,  and  always  with — 
Monsieur  ? "  The  girl  laughed  now,  looking  at  him,  so 
that  Jock  longed  to  say  something  witty  and  clever. 
Oh,  why  was  not  MTutor  here  J  Ho  would  have 
known  the  sort  of  thing  to  say. 

"  Oh  not,  not  always  with  Jock,"  Lucy  answered, 
with  honest  matter-of-fact.  "  He  is  still  at  school,  and 
we  have  him  only  for  the  holidays.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  what  that  means  ?  " 

"  The  holidays  ?  yes,  I  know.  Monsieur,  no  doubty 
is  at  one  of  the  great  schools  that  are  nowhere  but  in 
England,  where  they  stay  till  they  are  men." 

"  We  stay,"  said  Jock,  making  an  almost  convulsive 
effort,  "  till  we  are  nineteen.     We  like  to  stay  as  long 
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"  How  iimoceat,"  eaid  the  girl  with  a  pretty  elderly- 
look  of  superiority  and  patronage ;  and  then  she  bnist 
into  &  laugh,  which  neither  Lucy  uor  Jock  knew  how 
to  take,  and  turned  back  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  to  Lady  Baudolph,  who  had  relapsed  into  silence. 
"And  yon  drive  in  the  afternoon,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
already  made  my  observations.  And  the  baby  in  the 
middle,  between.  And  Sir  Tom  always.  He  ^oea 
out  and  he  goes  in,  and  one  sees  him  continually.  I 
already  know  all  the  habits  of  the  house." 

"  You  were  not  so  very  tired,  then,  after  alL  Why 
did  yon  not  come  down  stairs  and  join  ns  in  what  we 
were  doing  ? " 

The  young  lady  did  not  make  any  articulate  reply, 
but  her  answer  was  clear  enoagh.  She  cast  a  glance 
across  the  table  to  the  Contessa,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  own  cheek.  Lucy  was  a  little  mystified  by  this 
pantomime,  but  to  Lady  Bandolph  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  it  "  That  is  easily  understood,"  she  said, 
"  when  one  is  aiw  le  retour.  But  the  same  precautions 
are  not  necessary  with  all." 

A  smile  came  upon  the  girl's  lip.  "  I  am  sympa- 
thetic," she  said.  "  Oh,  troppo  !  I  feel  just  like  those 
that  I  am  witL  It  is  sometimes  a  trouble,  and  some- 
times it  la  an  advantage."  This  was  to  Lucy  like  the 
utterance  of  an  oracle,  and  she  understood  it  not. 

"  Another  time,"  she  said  kindly,  "  you  must  not 
only  observe  us  from  the  window,  but  come  down  and 
share  what  we  are  doing.  Jock  will  show  you  the 
park  and  the  grounds,  and  I  will  take  you  to  Uie  viUaga 
It  is  quite  a  pretty  village,  and  the  cottages  are  very 
nice  now." 

The  yonng  stranger's  eyes  blazed  with  intelligence. 
She  seemed  to  perceive  everything  at  a  glance. 
s 
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"  I  know  the  village,"  she  eaid,  "  it  is  at  the  part 
gates,  and  Milady  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that  all 
is  nice  in  the  cottages.  And  there  is  an  old  woman 
that  knows  all  about  the  family,  and  tells  legends  of  it ; 
and  a  school  and  a  church,  and  many  other  obfets-de- 
piiti.  I  know  it  like  that,"  she  cried,  holding  out  the 
pretty  pink  palm  of  her  hand. 

"  This  infonnation  is  pretematura],"  said  Lady  Ean- 
dolph.  "  Tou  are  astonished,  Lucy.  Mademoiaelle  is 
a  sorceress.  I  am  sure  that  Jock  thinks  so.  Nothing 
save  an  alliance  with  something  diabolical  could  have 
made  her  so  well  instructed,  she  who  has  never  been  in 
England  before." 

"  Bo  you  aek  how  I  know  all  that  ? "  the  girl  said 
laughing.  "  Then  I  answer,  novels.  It  is  all  Herr 
Tauchnitz  and  his  pretty  books," 

"  And  so  you  really  never  were  in  England  before — 
not  even  as  a  baby  ? "  Lady  Bandolph  said. 

The  girl's  gaiety  had  attracted  even  the  pab  at  the 
other  end  of  t^e  table,  who  had  ao  much  to  say  to  each 
other.  The  Cont^sa  and  Sir  Tom  exchanged  a  look, 
which  Lucy  remarked  with  a  little  surprise,  and  re- 
marked in  spite  of  herself :  and  the  great  lady  inter- 
fered to  help  her  young  dependent  out 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  give  her  that  advantage,  dear 
lady  I  It  is  the  ctowu  of  the  petite's  education.  In 
Ei^Iand  she  finds  the  most  fine  manners,  as  well  as 
villages  full  of  objete-de-pHU.  It  is  what  ia  needful  to 
form  her,"  the  Contesaa  said. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  OPENINa  OF  THE  DEAMA. 

"CouE  and  sit  beside  me  and  tell  me  everything," 
said  the  Contessa.  She  had  appropriated  the  little  sofa 
next  the  fire  where  Lady  Randolph  generally  sat  in  ihe 
eyening.  She  had  taken  Lucy's  arm  on  the  way  from 
the  dining-room,  and  drew  her  with  her  to  this  comer. 
Nothing  could  be  more  caressing  or  tender  than  her 
manner.  She  seemed  to  be  conferring  the  most  de- 
lightful of  favours  as  she  drew  towards  her  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  "  Tou  have  been  married — how  long  ? 
Siz  years !  But  it  is  impossible  1  And  you  have  all 
the  freshness  of  a  child  And  very  happy  ? "  she  said 
smiling  upon  Lucy.  She  had  not  a  fault  in  her  pro- 
nunciation, but  when  she  uttered  these  two  words  she 
gave  a  little  roll  of  the  "  r  "  as  if  ehe  meant  to  assume 
a  defect  which  she  had  not,  and  smiled  with  a  tender 
benevolence  in  which  there  was  the  faintest  touch  of 
derision.  Lucy  did  not.  make  oat  what  it  was,  but 
she  felt  that  something  lay  under  the  dazzling  of  that 
amile.  She  allowed  the  stranger  to  draw  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  sat  down  by  her. 

"  Tea,  it  is  six  years,"  she  said. 

"  And  ver — ^r — ^y  happy  ? "  the  Contessa  repeated. 
"  I  am  sore  that  dear  Tom  is  a  model  husband.  I 
have  known  him  a  very  long  time.  Has  he  told  you 
about  me  ? " 

"  That  you  were  an  old  friend,"  said  Luirf,  looking 
at  her.  "  Oh  yes !  The  only  thing  is,  that  we  are 
so  much  a&aid  you  will  find  the  country  dull." 
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The  Contessa  replied  only  with  an  eloquent  look 
and  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  Her  eyes  were  quite 
capable  of  expressing  their  meaning  without  words; 
and  Lucy  felt  that  she  had  guessed  her  rightly. 

"  We  wished  to  have  a  party  to  meet  you,"  Lucy 
said,  "  but  the  baby  fell  ill — and  I  thought  as  you 
had  kindly  come  bo  far  to  see  Tom,  you  would  not 
mind  if  you  found  us  alone." 

The  lady  still  made  no  direct  reply.  She  said 
after  a  little  pause, 

"  The  country  is  very  dull "  still  smiling  upon 

Lucy,  and  allowed  a  frill  minute  to  pass  without 
another  word.  Then  she  added,  "  And  Milady  ?— is 
she  always  with  you  7 " — with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  She  did  not  even  lower  her  voice  to 
prevent  Lady  Eandolph  from  hearing,  but  gave  Lucy's 
hand  a  special  pressure,  and  fixed  upon  her  a  Bignifi- 
cant  look 

" Oh !  Aunt  Bandolph  ? "  cried  Lucy.  "Oh  no ; 
she  is  only  paying  her  usual  Christmas  visit" 

The  Contessa  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  laid  her 
other  delicate  hand  upon  her  breast  "You  take  a 
load  off  my  heart,"  she  said ;  then  gliding  gracefully 

from  the  subject,  "  And  that  excellent  Tom ?  you 

met  him — in  society  ? " 

Lucy  did  not  quite  like  the  questioning,  or  those 
emphatic  pressures  of  her  hand  She  said  quickly, 
"  We  met  at  Lady  Kandolph's.     I  was  living  there." 

"  Oh — I  see,"  the  stranger  said,  and  she  gave  vent 
to  a  little  gentle  laugh.  "I  see  I"  Her  meaning 
was  entirely  unknown  to  Lucy ;  but  she  felt  an  inde- 
finable ofTence.  She  made  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw 
her  hand;  but  this  the  Contessa  would  not  permit 
She  pressed  the  imprisoned  fingers  more  closely  in 
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her  own.  "  You  do  not  like  this  questioning.  Pardon  ! 
I  had  forgotten  English  ways.  It  is  because  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  be  your  friend  too." 

"  Ob  yes,"  cried  Lucy,  aabamed  of  her  own  hesita- 
tion, yet  feeling  eTCiy  moment  more  reluctant  She 
subdued  her  rising  diHtaste  with  an  effort.  "  I  hope," 
she  said,  sweetly,  "  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  yoa 
feel  at  home,  Madame  di  Fomo-Popnlo.  If  there  is 
anything  you  do  not  like,  will  you  tell  me  ?  Had  I 
been  at  home  I  should  have  chosen  other  rooms  for 
you," 

"  They  are  so  pretty,  those  words, '  at  home  I '  so 
English,"  the  Contessa  said,  with  smiles  that  were 
more  and  more  sweet.  "  But  it  will  fatigue  you  to 
call  me  all  tiiat  long  name." 

"  Oh  no  1 "  cried  Lucy,  with  a  vivid  blush.  She 
did  not  knew  what  to  say,  whether  this  meant  a  little 
derision  of  her  careful  pronunciation,  or  what  it  was. 
She  went  on,  after  a  little  pause,  "  But  if  you  are  not 
quite  comfortable  the  other  rooms  can  be  got  ready 
directly.  It  was  the  housekeeper  who  thought  the 
rooms  you  have  would  be  the  wanneat." 

The  Contessa  gave  her  another  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand.  "  Evetythii^  is  perfect,"  she  said.  "  The 
house  and  the  wife,  and  all  I  may  call  you  Laoyt 
You  are  so  fresh  and  young.  How  do  you  keep  that 
pretty  bloom  after  six  years — did  you  say  six  years  ? 
Ah  I  the  English  are  always  those  that  wear  best 
You  are  not  afraid  of  a  great  deal  of  light — no  ?  but 
it  is  trying  sometimes.  Shades  are  au  advantage. 
And  he  has  not  spoken  to  you  of  me,  that  dear  Tom  7 
There  was  a  time  when  he  talked  much  of  me — oh, 
much — constantly  !  He  was  young  then — and,"  she 
said  with  a  litde  sigh — "  so  was  I.     He  was  perhaps 
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not  handsome,  but  he  was  distinguiahed.  Man7 
EngUshmen  are  so  who  have  no  beauty,  no  handsome- 
ness, aa  you  say,  and  English  women  also,  though 
that  is  more  rare.  And  you  are  ver-r-y  happy  ? "  the 
Contessa  asked  again.  She  said  it  with  a  smile  t^t 
was  quite  dazzling,  but  yet  had  just  the  faintest  touch 
of  ridicule  in  it,  and  rippled  over  into  a  little  lau^ 
"  When  we  know  each  other  better  I  will  betray  all 
his  little  secrets  to  you,"  she  said. 

This  was  so  very  iojudicnous  on  the  part  of  an 
old  fiiend,  thai  a  wiser  person  than  Lucy  would  have 
divined  some  malign  meaning  in  it  But  Lucy,  though 
suppressing  an  instinctiTe  distmst,  took  no  nodoe,  not 
even  in  her  thoughts.  It  was  not  necessary  for  her  to 
divine  or  try  to  divine  what  people  meant ;  she  took 
what  they  said,  simply,  without  retailing  interpretA- 
tion.  "  He  has  told  me  a  great  deal,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  I  almost  know  his  journeys  by  heart."  Then 
Lucy  carried  the  war  into  tiie  enemy's  countiy  with- 
out realising  what  she  was  doing.  "  You  will  think 
it  very  stupid  of  me,"  she  said,  "  but  I  did  not  bear 
Mademoiselle, — the  young  lady's  name  ? " 

The  Contessa's  eyes  dwelt  meditatively  upon  Lucy : 
she  patted  her  hand  and  smiled  upon  her,  as  if  every 
other  subject  was  irrelevant.  "And  he  has  taken 
you  into  society  1 "  she  said,  continuing  her  examina- 
tion. "  How  delightful  is  that  English  domesticity. 
You  go  everywhere  together  ? "  She  had  no  appear- 
ance of  having  so  much  as  heard  Lucy's  question. 
"And  you  do  not  fear  that  he  will  find  it  dull  in 
the  country?  You  have  the  confidence  of  being 
enough  for  him  ?  How  sweet  for  me  to  find  the 
happiness  of  my  friend  so  assured.  And  now  I  shall 
share  it  for  a  little.     You  will  make  us  all  happy. 
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Dear  child  1 "  said  the  lady  witb  enthusiasm,  drawing 
Lucy  to  her  and  kissing  her  forehead.  Then  she 
broke  into  a  pretty  laugh.  "  You  will  work  for  your 
poor,  and  I,  who  am  good  for  nothing — I  shall  take 
out  my  tapisserU,  and  he  will  read  to  us  while 
we  work.  What  a  tableau ! "  cried  the  Contessa. 
"  Domestic  happiness,  which  one  only  tastes  in  Eng- 
land.    The  Eden  before  the  fall  I " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  gentlemen,  i.e.  Sir 
Tom  and  Jock,  appeared  out  of  the  dining-room. 
They  had  Dot  lingered  long  after  the  ladies.  Sir  Tom 
had  been  somewhat  glum  after  they  left  His  look 
of  amusement  was  not  so  Uvely.  He  said  seutenti- 
OQsly,  not  80  much  to  Jock  as  to  himaelf,  "That 
woman  is  bent  on  mischief,"  and  got  up  and  walked 
about  the  room  instead  of  taking  his  wine.  Then  he 
laughed  and  turned  to  Jock,  who  was  mnsing  over  his 
orange  skins.  "Wheo  you  get  a  fellow  into  your 
house  that  is  not  much  good — I  suppose  it  must 
happen  sometimes — ^that  knows  too  much  and  puts 
the  young  ones  up  to  tricks,  what  do  you  do  with  him, 
most  noble  Captain  ?  Come,  you  find  out  a  lot  of 
things  for  yonrselves,  you  boys.     Tell  me  what  you  do." 

Jock  was  a  little  startled  by  this  demand,  but  he 
rose  to  the  occasion.  "  It  has  happened,"  he  said. 
"  You  know,  unless  a  fellow's  been  awfully  bad,  you 
can't  always  keep  him  out" 

"  And  what  then  ? "  said  Sir  Tom.  "  MTutor  sets 
his  great  wits  to  work  ? " 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  cried  Jock,  "  that  you  don't  think  I 
would  trouble  MTutor,  who  has  enough  on  his  hands 
without  that  I  made  great  fiiends  with  the  fellow 
myBel£  Tou  know,"  said  the  lad,  looking  op  with 
splendid  confidence,  "  he  couldn't  harm  me " 
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Sir  Tom  looked  at  lum  with  a  little  drawing  of  his 
bre&th,  auch  as  the  experienced  sometimes  feel  as 
they  look  at  the  daring  of  the  innoceat — but  with  a 
smile,  too. 

"  When  he  tried  it  on  with  me,  I  just  kicked  him," 
said  Jock,  calmly ;  "  once  was  enough ;  he  didn't  do  it 
again ;  for  naturally  he  stood  a  bit  in  awe  of  me.  Then 
I  kept  him  that  he  hadn't  a  moment  to  himself.  It 
was  the  football  half,  when  you've  not  got  much  time 
to  spare  all  day.  And  in  the  evenings  he  had  poenas 
and  things.  When  he  got  with  two  or  three  of  the 
others,  one  of  us  would  just  be  loafing  about,  and  call 
out '  Hallo,  what's  up  ? '  He  never  had  any  time  to 
go  wrong,  and  then  he  got  to  find  out  it  didn't  pay." 

"  Philosopher  I  sage  ! "  cried  Sir  Tom.  "  It  is  you 
that  shoiild  teach  us ;  but,  alas,  my  boy,  have  you 
never  found  out  that  even  that  last  ai^ument  fails  to 
tell — and  that  they  don't  mind  even  if  it  doesn't  pay  ? " 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke;  then  laughed  out,  and 
added,  "  I  can  at  all  events  try  the  first  part  of  your 
programme.  Gome  along  and  let's  cry,  HaUo  1  what's 
up  ?  It  simplifies  matters  immensely,  though,"  said 
Sir  Tom,  with  a  serious  face,  "  when  you  can  kick  the 
fellow  you  disapprove  of  in  that  charming  candid  way- 
Guard  the  privilege ;  it  is  invaluable,  Jock." 

"  Well,"  said  Jock,  "  some  fellows  think  it's  brutal, 
you  know.  MTutor  he  always  says  try  argument 
first  But  I  just  want  to  know  how  are  you  to  do 
your  duty,  captain  of  a  big  house,  unless  it's  known  that 
you  will  just  kick  'em  when  they're  beastly.  When 
it'a  known,  even  that  does  a  deal  of  good." 

"  Every  thing  yon  say  confirms  my  opinion  of  your 
sense,"  said  Sir  Tom,  taking  the  boy  by  tlie  arm,  "  but 
also  of  your  advantages,  Jock,  my  boy.     We  cannot 
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aetk  70a  see,  in  that  straightforwatd  manner,  moro's  the 
pity,  in  the  world ;  bat  I  shall  try  the  fiist  part  of 
yonr  pn^ramme,  and  act  on  yonr  advice,"  he  said,  as 
they  walked  into  the  room  wheie  the  ladies  were  await- 
ing them.  The  smalleT  room  looked  very  warm  and 
bright  after  the  large,  dimly-lighted  one  through  which 
they  had  passed.  The  Contessa,  in  her  tender  confer- 
ence with  Lucy,  formed  a  charming  group  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  Lady  Bandolph  sat  by,  exiled 
oat  of  her  usoal  place,  with  an  illustrated  magazine  in 
her  hand,  and  ao  air  of  quick  watchfulness  about  her, 
opposite  to  them.  She  was  looking  on  like  a  spectator 
at  a  play.  In  the  background  behind  the  table,  on 
which  stood  a  large  lamp,  was  the  Contessa's  com- 
panion, with  her  back  turned  to  the  rest,  lightly 
flitting  from  picture  to  picture,  examining  everytbing. 
She  had  been  entirely  careless  of  the  action  of  the 
piece,  but  she  turned  round  at  the  voices  of  the  new- 
comers, as  if  her  attention  was  aroused. 

"  You  are  going  to  take  somebody's  advice  ? "  said 
the  Contessa.  "  Tbat  is  aometbing  new ;  come  here  at 
once  and  explain.  To  do  so  is  due  to  your — wife ; 
yes,  to  your  wife.  An  Englishman  tells  every  thou^t 
to  his  wife ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Oh  yes,  tnon  ami,  your 
sweet  little  wile  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends.  It  is 
for  life,"  she  said,  looking  with  inexpressible  sentiment 
in  Lucy's  &ce,  and  pressing  her  bands.  Then,  was  it 
possible  ?  a  flash  of  intelligence  flew  from  her  eyes  to 
tiioee  of  Sir  Tom,  and  she  burst  into  a  laugh  and 
clapped  her  beautiful  hands  tc^thei.  "He  is  so 
ridiculoaa,  he  makes  one  lan^  at  everything,"  she  cried. 

iMcy  remained  very  serious,  with  a  somewhat 
forced  smile  upon  her  face,  between  these  two,  looking 
&om  one  to  another. 
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"  Nay,  if  you  have  come  the  length  of  swearing 
eternal  friendship "  said  Sir  Tom. 

Jock  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  He 
began  by  stumbling  over  Lady  Eandolph's  train,  which 
though  carefully  coiled  about  hor,  was  so  long  and  so 
Hubstaotial  that  it  got  in  his  VB.y.  In  getting  out  of 
its  way  he  almost  stumbled  against  the  slim,  stra^ht 
figure  of  the  girl,  who  stood  behind  surveying  the  com- 
pany. She  met  his  awkward  apology  with  a  smile. 
"  It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come.  I  had  nobody  to  talk  to."  Then  she  made  a 
little  pause,  regarding  him  with  s  bright,  impartial 
look,  as  if  weighing  all  his  qnalities.  "Don't  you 
talk  ? "  she  said.  "  Do  you  prefer  not  to  say  any- 
thing }  booaose  I  know  how  to  behave :  I  will  not 
trouble  you  if  it  ia  so.  In  England  there  are  some 
who  do  not  say  anything  ? "  she  added  witii  an  inquir- 
ing look.  Jock,  who  was  conscious  of  blushing  all 
over  from  top  to  toe,  ventured  a  glance  at  her,  to  which 
she  replied  by  a  peal  of  laughter,  very  merry  but  very 
subdued,  in  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  obhged 
to  join. 

"  So  you  can  lai^h  ! "  she  said ;  "  oh,  tiiat  is  well ; 
for  otherwise  I  should  not  know  how  to  live.  We 
must  lau^  low,  not  to  make  any  noise  and  distract 
the  old  ones ;  but  still,  one  must  live.  Tell  me,  you 
are  the  brother  of  Madame — Should  I  say  Milady? 
In  my  novels  they  never  do,  but  I  do  not  know  if  the 
novels  are  just  or  not" 

"  The  servants  say  my  lady,  but  no  one  else,"  said 
Jock. 

"  How  fine  that  is,"  the  young  lady  said  admiringly, 
"  in  a  moment  to  have  it  all  put  right  I  am  glad  we 
came  to  England ;  we  say  mi-ladi  and  mi-lord  as  if 
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that  vas  the  name  of  eveiy  one  here ;  but  it  is  not  so 
in  the  books.  You  are,  perhaps  Six  ?  like  Sir  Tom — 
or  you  are " 

"  I  am  TrevoT,  that  is  all,"  said  Jock  'with  a  blush ; 
"  I  am  nobody  in  particular ;  that  is,  here  " — ^he  added 
with  a  momentary  gleam  of  natural  importanca 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  the  young  lady,  "  I  understand — you 
are  a  great  person  at  home." 

Jock  had  no  wish  to  deceiye,  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vent a  smile  from  creeping  about  the  comers  of  his 
mouth.  "  Not  a  great  person  at  all,"  he  said,  not 
wishing  to  boast. 

The  young  stranger,  Trho  was  bo  cutiods  about  all 
her  new  surroundings,  formed  her  own  conclusion.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  much 
knowledge,  but  also  of  theories  which  were  but  partially 
tenable.  She  interpreted  Jock  according  to  her  own 
ideas,  which  were  not  at  all  suited  to  his  case ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  she  could  know  that. 

"  I  am  finding  people  out,"  she  said  to  him.  "  You 
are  the  only  one  that  is  young  like  me.  Let  us  form  an 
alliance — while  the  old  ones  are  working  out  all  their 
plans  and  fighting  it  out  among  themselves." 

"  Fighting  it  out  1  I  know  some  that  are  not  likely 
to  fight,"  cried  Jock,  bewildered. 

"  Was  not  that  right?"  said  the  girl,  distressed.  "  I 
thought  it  was  an  idictisme,  as  the  French  say.  Ah ! 
they  are  always  fighting.  Look  at  them  now !  The 
Contessa,  she  is  on  the  war-path.  That  is  an  American 
word.  I  have  a  little  of  all  languages.  Madame,  you 
will  see — ah,  that  ia  what  you  meant ! — does  not 
understand,  she  looks  &om  one  t«  another.  She  is 
silent,  but  Sir  Tom,  he  knows  everythii^;.  And  the 
old  lady,  she  sees  it  too.     I  have  gone  through  so 
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many  dramas,  I  am  blas^  It  weariea  at  last,  but  yet 
it  is  exciting  too.  I  ask  myself  wLat  is  going  to  be 
done  here  1  You  have  heard  perhaps  of  the  Gonteasa 
in  England,  Mr. " 

"  Trevor,"  said  Jock. 

"  And  you  pronounce  it  just  like  this — Mia-ter  1  I 
want  to  know ;  for  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  stay  here. 
There  is  not  known  very  much  about  me.     Nor  do  I 

know  myself.     But  if  the  Contessa  finds  for  me 

I  am  quite  mad,"  said  the  girl  suddenly.  "  I  am 
telling  you — and  of  course  it  is  a  secret.  The  old 
lady  watches  the  Contessa  to  see  what  it  is  she  intends. 
But  I  do  not  myself  know  what  die  Cont«asa  intends 
— except  in  respect  to  me." 

Jock  was  too  shy  to  inquire  what  that  was :  and  he 
was  confused  with  this  unusual  confidence.  Young 
ladies  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  to  him 
their  secrets ;  indeed  he  had  little  experience  of  these 
kind  of  creatures  at  oIL  She  looked  at  hJTii  as  she 
spoke  as  if  she  wished  to  provoke  him  to  inquiry — 
with  a  gaze  that  was  very  open  and  withal  bold,  yet 
innocent  too.  And  Jock,  on  his  side,  was  as  entirely 
innocent  as  if  be  had  been  a  Babe  in  the  Wood. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  what  she  is  goii^  to  do 
with  me,  and  why  she  has  brought  me  ?  "  the  girl  said, 
talking  so  quickly  that  he  conld  scarcely  follow  the 
stream  of  words.  "  I  was  not  invited,  and  I  am  not 
introduced,  and  no  one  knows  anything  of  me.  Don't 
you  want  to  know  why  I  am  here  ! " 

Jock  followed  the  movements  of  her  lips,  the  litUe 
gestures  of  her  hands,  which  were  almost  as  eloquent, 
with  eyes  that  were  confused  by  so  great  a  call  upon 
them.  He  could  not  make  any  reply,  but  only  gazed 
at  her,  entranced,  as  he  had  never  been  in  his  life 
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before,  and  so  anxions  not  to  lose  the  hurried  words, 
the  quick  flash  of  the  amaU  white  hands  against  her 
dark  dress,  that  his  mind  had  not  time  to  make  out 
what  she  meant 

Lucy  on  her  aide  sat  between  her  husband  and  the 
Conteaaa  for  some  time,  listening  to  Uieir  conversation. 
That  was  more  rapid,  too,  than  she  was  used  to,  and  it 
was  full  of  allusions,  understood  when  the;  were  half- 
said  hj  the  others,  which  to  her  were  all  darkness. 
She  tried  to  follow  them  with  a  wistful  sort  of  smile, 
a  kind  of  painful  homage  to  the  Contessa's  soft  laugh 
and  the  ready  response  of  Sir  Tom.  She  tried  too,  to 
follow,  and  share  the  brightening  interest  of  his  face, 
the  amusement  and  eagerness  of  his  listening  ;  but  by 
and  by  she  got  chilled,  she  knew  not  how — the  smile 
grew  frozen  upon  her  fiace,  her  comprehension  seemed 
to  fail  altogether.  She  got  up  softly  after  a  while 
from  her  comer  of  the  sofit,  and  neither  her  husband 
nor  her  guest  took  any  particular  notic&  She  came 
across  the  room  to  Lady  Randolph,  and  drew  a  low 
chair  beside  her,  and  asked  her  about  the  pictures  in 
the  magazine  which  she  was  still  holding  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

AN  iSXIOVB  CRITia 

In  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo,  there  was  almost  an  entire  change  of  aspect  at 
the  HalL  Nobody  could  tell  how  this  change  had 
come  about  It  was  involuntary,  unconscious,  yet 
complete.     The  Costessa  came  quietly  into  the  fore- 
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ground.  She  made  no  demonatration  of  power,  and 
daimed  no  sort  of  authority.  She  never  accosted  tha 
mistrese  of  the  houBe  without  tender  words  and  c&resaes. 
Her  attitude  towards  Lucy,  indeed,  was  that  of  an 
admiring  relation  to  a  delightful  and  promising  child. 
She  could  not  suEKciently  praise  and  applaud  her. 
When  she  spoke,  her  visitor  turned  towards  her  witli 
the  most  tender  of  smiles.  In  whatsoever  way  the  Con- 
tesaa  was  occupied,  she  never  failed  when  she  heard 
Lucy's  voice  to  turn  round  upon  her,  to  bestow  this 
smile,  to  murmur  a  word  of  affectionate  approval. 
When  they  were  near  enough  to  each  other,  she  would 
take  her  hand  and  press  it  with  affectionate  emotion. 
The  other  members  of  the  household,  except  Sir  Tom, 
she  scarcely  noticed  at  alL  The  Dowager  Lady  Ean- 
dolph  exchanged  with  her  now  and  then  a  few  words 
of  polite  defiance,  but  that  was  all.  And  she  had  not 
been  long  at  the  Hall  before  her  position  there  was 
more  commanding  than  that  of  Lady  Randolph.  In- 
sensibly all  the  customs  of  the  house  changed  for  her. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  who  was  the  centre  of 
conveisation  in  the  evening.  Sir  Tom  went  to  the 
so£a  from  which  she  had  so  cleverly  ousted  his  aunt^ 
as  BOOQ  as  he  came  in  after  dinner,  and  leaning  over  her 
with  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  or  drawing  a  chair 
beside  her,  would  laugh  and  talk  with  endless  spirit 
and  amusement  When  he  talked  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  afforded  scope  for  satire,  she  would 
tap  him  with  her  tan  and  say,  "  Why  do  I  not  see 
these  originals?  bring  them  to  see  me,"  to  Lucy's 
wonder  and  often  dismay.  "  They  would  not  amuse 
you  at  all,"  Sir  Tom  would  reply,  upon  which  the  lady 
would  turn  and  call  Luey  to  her.  "  My  little  angel ! 
be  pretends  that  it  is  he  that  is  so  clever,  that  he  creates 
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these  characters.  We  do  not  believe  him,  my  Lucy,  do 
we  ?  Ask  them,  ask  them,  cara,  then  we  shall  judge." 
In  this  way  the  bouse  was  filled  evening  after 
eveiuDg.  A  reiga  of  boundless  hospitality  seemed  to 
hftTS  begun.  The  other  affairs  of  the  house  slipped 
aside,  and  to  provide  amusement  for  the  Contessa 
became  the  chief  object  of  life.  She  had  everybody 
brought  to  see  her,  from  the  little  magnates  of  Fara- 
field  to  the  Duchess  herself,  and  the  greatest  people 
in  the  county.  The  nursery,  which  had  been  so  much, 
perhaps  too  much,  in  the  foreground,  r^ulatiug  the 
whole  great  household  according  as  little  Tom  was 
better  or  worse,  was  thrust  altogether  into  the  shadow. 
If  neglect  was  wholesome,  then  he  had  that  advantage. 
Even  his  mother  could  do  no  more  than  run  furtivdy 
to  him,  as  she  did  about  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  the 
intervals  of  her  duties.  His  little  mendings  and  fall- 
ings back'  ceased  to  be  the  chief  things  in  the  house. 
His  lather,  indeed,  would  play  with  his  child  in  the 
mornings  when  he  was  brought  to  Lucy's  room ;  but 
the  burden  of  his  remarks  was  to  point  out  to  her  how 
much  better  the  little  beggar  got  on  when  there  was 
less  fuss  made  about  him.  And  Lucy's  one  grievance 
against  her  visitor,  the  only  one  which  she  permitted 
herself  to  perceive,  was  that  she  never  took  any  notice 
of  little  Tom.  She  never  asked  for  him,  a  thing  which 
^^as  unexampled  in  Lucy's  e^erience.  When  he  was 
produced  she  smiled,  indeed,  but  contemplated  him  at 
a  distance.  The  utmost  stretch  of  kindness  she  had 
ever  shown  was  to  touch  his  cheek  with  a  finger 
delicately  when  he  was  carried  past  her.  Lucy  made 
theories  in  her  mind  about  this,  feeling  it  necessary  to 
account  in  some  elaborate  way  for  what  was  so 
entirely  out  of  nature.     "  I  know  what  it  must  be — 
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she  must  have  lost  her  own,"  she  said  to  her  busbaod. 
Sir  Tom's  coiiDt«naDce  was  almost  convulsed  by  one  of 
those  laughs,  which  he  now  found  it  expedient  to  sup- 
press, but  be  only  replied  that  he  had  never  beard  of 
sucb  an  event  "Ah  1  it  must  have  been  before  you  knew 
her;  but  sbe  bas  never  got  it  out  of  her  mind,"  Lucy 
cried.  That  hypothesis  explained  everything.  At  this 
time  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Lucy  was  with  her 
whole  soul  trying  to  be  "  very  fond,"  as  sbe  e^ressed 
it,  of  the  Contessa.  There  were  some  things  about 
her  which  stortled  young  Lady  Bandolph.  For  one 
thing,  she  would  go  out  shooting  with  Sir  Tom,  and 
was  as  good  a  shot  as  any  of  the  gentlemen.  Tbis 
wounded  Lucy  terribly,  and  took  her  a  great  effort  to 
swallow.  It  went  against  all  her  traditions.  With  her 
bourgeois  education  she  bated  sport,  and  even  in  her 
husband  with  difficulty  made  up  her  mind  to  it ;  but 
that  a  woman  should  go  forth  and  slay  was  intolerable. 
There  were  other  things  besides  which  were  a 
mystery  to  her.  Lady  Randolph's  invariably  defiant 
attitude  for  one,  and  the  curious  aspect  of  the  Ducbess 
when  suddenly  broi^bt  face  to  face  with  the  stranger. 
It  appeared  that  tbey  were  old  friends,  which  astonished 
Lucy,  but  not  so  much  as  the  great  lady's  bewildered 
look  when  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  went  up  to  her. 
It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  shock  was  too  much 
for  her.  Sbe  stammered  and  shook  tbrougb  all  her 
dignity  and  greatness,  as  she  exclaimed.  "  Tmi ! 
here  ? "  in  two  distinct  outcries,  gazing  appalled  into 
the  smiling  and  beautiful  face  before  her.  But  then 
the  Duchess  came  to,  after  a  while.  She  seemed  to  get 
over  her  surprise,  which  was  more  than  surprise.  All 
these  things  disturbed  Lucy.  Sbe  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  them.     She  was  uneasy  at  the  change  that 
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had  been  wrought  upon  her'  own  household,  which  she 
did  not  understand.  Yet  it  waa  all  perfectly  simple,  she 
said  to  herself.  It  waa  Tom'a  duty  to  devote  himaelf 
to  the  stranger.  It  was  the  duty  of  both  as  hosts  to 
procuie  for  her  such  amusement  as  was  to  be  found. 
These  were  things  of  which  Lucy  convinced  herself  by 
various  half  uucouBcious  processes  of  argument.  But 
it  was  necessary  .to  renew  these  arguments  irom  time 
to  time,  to  keep  possession  of  them  in  order  to  feel 
their  force  as  she  wished  to  do.  She  said  nothing  to 
her  husband  on  the  subject,  with  an  instinctive  sense 
that  it  would  be  very  difBcult  to  handla  And  Sir 
Tom,  too,  avoided  it.  But  it  was  impossible  to  pursue 
the  same  reticence  with  Lady  Eandolph,  who  now 
and  then  insisted  on  opening  it  up.  When  the  end  of 
her  visit  arrived  she  sent  for  Lucy  into  her  own  room, 
to  speak  to  her  seriously.     She  said' — 

"  My  dear,  I  am  due  to-morrow  at  the  Maltravers', 
as  you  know.  It  is  a  visit  I  like  to  pay,  they  are 
always  so  nice  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  going 
off,  Lucy,  to  enjoy  myself  and  leaving  you  alona" 

"  Alone,  Aunt  Eandolph  I "  cried  Lucy,  "  when  Tom 
is  at  home  ! " 

"  Oh,  Tom  !  I  have  no  patience  with  Tom,"  cried 
the  Dowager.  "  I  think  he  must  be  mad  to  let  that 
woman  come  upon  you  so.  Of  course  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear,  it  is  of  her  that  I  want  to  speak. 
In  the  country  it  does  not  so  much  matter ;  but  you 
must  not  let  her  identify  herself  with  you,  Lucy,  in 
town." 

"  In  town  1 "  Lucy  said  with  a  little  dismay  ;  "  but, 
dear  Aunt  Bandolph,  it  will  be  six  weeks  before  we  go 

to   town;  and,   surely,  long   before   that "     She 

paused,  and  blushed  with  a  sense  of  the  inhospitality 
0 
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involved  in  her  words,  which  made  Lucy  ashamed  of 
herself. 

"You  think  so?"  aaid  Lady  Bandolph,  smiling 
somewhat  grimly.  "  Well,  we  shall  see.  For  my  part^ 
I  think  she  will  find  Paik  Lane  a  vety  desirable 

situation,  and  if  you  do  not  take  the  greatest  care 

But  why  should  I  speak  to  you  of  taking  care  ?  Of 
course,  if  Tom  wished  it,  you  would  take  in  all 
Bohemia,  and  never  say  a  word " 

"  Surely,"  stud  Lucy,  looking  with  serene  eyes  in 
the  elder  lady's  face,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  Bohemia,  Aunt  Bandolph ;  hut  if  you  think  it 
possible  that  I  should  object  when  Tom  asks  his 
fiienda " 

"  Oh — his  friends !  I  have  no  patience  with  you, 
either  the  one  or  the  other,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  When 
Sir  Eobert  was  living,  do  you  think  it  was  he  who 
invited  my  guests  ?  I  should  think  not  indeed  !  espe- 
cially the  women.  If  that  was  to  be  the  case,  maniage 
would  soon  become  an  impossibility.  And  is  it  p<fflsible, 
Lucy,  is  it  possible  that  you,  with  your  good  sense,  can 
like  all  that  pettii^  and  coaxing,  and  the  way  she  talks 
to  you  as  if  you  were  a  child  ?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lucy  had  not  been  able  to 
school  herself  into  liking  it ;  but  when  the  objection 
was  stated  so  plainly,  she  coloured  high  with  a  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance  which  were  very  grievous  and  hard 
to  bear.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  disloyal 
both  to  her  husband  and  her  guest  if  she  complained, 
and  at  the  same  time  Lady  Bandolph's  shot  went 
straight  to  the  mark.  She  did  her  best  to  snule,  but 
it  was  not  a  very  easy  task. 

"  You  have  always  taught  me,  Aunt  Randolph,"  she 
aaid  with  great  astuteness,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  judge 
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of  the  maDnera  of  strftngera  by  my  own  little  lules — 
especially  of  foieigsere,"  she  added,  with  a  seiiAe  of  het 
own  cleverness  which  half  comforted  her  amid  other 
feelings  not  agreeable.  It  was  seldom  that  Lucy  felt 
any  sense  of  Ixiumph  in  het  own  powers. 

"  Foreigners  ?"  said  Lady  Sandolph,  with  disdain. 
But  then  she  stopped  short  with  a  pause  of  indignation. 
"  That  woman,"  ^e  said,  which  was  the  only  name  she 
ever  gave  the  visitor,  "  has  some  scheme  in  her  head 
you  may  be  sure.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  would 
not  do  her  any  good  that  I  can  see  to  increase  her  bold 
upon  Tom." 

"  Upon  Tom  !"  cried  Lucy,  It  was  her  turn  now 
to  be  indignant  "  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean.  Aunt 
Kandolph,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  think  that  yon  want 
to  make  me — uncomfortable.  There  are  some  things 
I  do  not  like  in  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo.  She  is — 
different ;  but  she  ia  my  husband's  fiiend.  If  you  mean 
that  they  will  become  still  greater  irienda  seeing  more 
of  each  other,  that  is  natural  For  why  shonld  you  be 
Mends  at  all  unless  you  like  each  other?  And  that 
Tom  likes  her  must  be  just  a  proof  that  I  am  wrong. 
It  is  my  ^norance.  Perhaps  the  wisest  way  would 
be  to  say  nothing  more  about  it,"  young  Lady  fiandolph 
concluded,  briskly,  with  a  sudden  smile. 

The  Dowager  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  some 
wonder  in  natural  history,  the  natiu-e  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  divina  She  thought  she  knew  Lucy 
very  well,  but  yet  had  never  understood  her,  it  being 
more  difficult  for  a  woman  of  the  world  to  understand 
absolute  straightforwardness  and  simplicity  than  it  is 
even  for  the  simple  to  understand  the  worldly.  She 
was  silent  for  a  moment  and  stared  at  Lucy,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  her.     At  last  she  resumed  as  if 
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going  on  without  interruption.  "  But  she  has  some 
Bcheme  in  baud,  perhaps  in  respect  to  the  girL  The  girl 
ia  a  very  handsome  creature,  and  might  make  a  hit  if 
she  were  properly  managed.  My  belief  is  that  this  has 
been  her  scheme  all  through.  But  partly  the  presence 
of  Tom — an  old  friend  as  yon  say  of  her  own — and 
partly  the  want  of  opportunity,  has  kept  it  in  abeyance. 
That  is  my  idea,  Lucy ;  you  can  take  it  for  what  it  ia 
worth.  And  your  home  will  be  the  headquarters,  the 
centre  from  which  the  adventuress  will  carry  on " 

"  Aunt  Bandolph  !"  Lucy's  voice  was  almost  loud 
in  the  pain  and  indignation  that  possessed  her.  She 
put  out  her  hands  as  if  to  stop  the  other's  mouth. 
"  You  want  to  make  me  think  she  is  a  wicked  woman," 
she  said.     "  And  that  Tom — Tom " 

Lucy  had  never  permitted  suspicion  to  enter  her 
mind.  She  did  not  know  now  what  it  was  that  pene- 
trated her  innocent  soul  like  an  arrow.  It  was  not 
jealousy.  It  was  the  wounding  sn^estion  of  a  possi- 
bility which  she  would  not  and  could  not  entertain. 

"  Lucy,  Tom  has  no  excuse  at  all,"  said  the  Dowager 
solemnly.  "  Youll  believe  nothing  [gainst  him,  of 
course,  and  I  can't  possibly  wish  to  turn  you  against 
him  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  he  meant  all  that  is  likely 
to  come  out  of  it  He  thought  it  would  be  a  joke — 
and  in  the  country  what  conld  it  matter  ?  And  then 
things  have  never  gone  so  far  as  that  people  could 
refuse  to  receive  her,  you  know.  Oh  no  I  the  Contessa 
has  her  wits  too  much  about  her  for  that  But  you 
saw  for  yourself  that  the  Duchess  was  petrified  ;  and  I 
— not  that  I  am  an  authority,  like  her  Graca  One 
thing,  Lucy,  is  quite  clear,  and  that  I  must  say;  you 
must  not  take  upon  yourself  to  be  answerable — you  so 
young  as  you  are  and  not  accustomed  to  society — for 
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that  wcanan,  before  the  world.  Yon  most  jnst  take 
yooT  coun^  in  both  haods,  and  tell  Tom  that  though 
you  give  in  to  liim  in  the  countiy,  in  town  you  will 
not  have  her.  She  means  to  take  advantage  of  you, 
and  bring  forward  her  girl,  and  make  a  grand  eoup. 
That  18  what  she  means — I  know  that  sort  of  pereon. 
It  is  just  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world  for  them  to 
get  hold  of  some  one- that  is  bo  unexceptionable  and  so 
imaospiciouB  as  you." 

Lady  ^Randolph  insisted  upon  saying  all  this,  not- 
withstanding the  interruptions  of  Lucy.  "  Kow  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it,"  she  said.  "  K  you  won't  be  advised, 
I  can  do  no  more."  It  was  the  day  after  the  great 
dinner  when  the  Buchees  had  met  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Popnlo  with  so  much  surprise.  The  elder  lady  had 
been  in  much  excitement  all  the  evening.  She  had 
conversed  with  her  Grace  apart  on  several  occasions, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  they  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  their  g^tnies,  it  was  clear  enough  that 
their  feeling  was  the  same  upon  the  point  they  dis- 
cussed. AU  the  best  people  in  the  county  had  been 
collected  together,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Contessa  had  achieved  a  great  success.  She  sang  as 
no  woman  had  ever  been  heard  to  sing  for  a  hundred 
miles  round,  and  her  beauty  and  her  grace  and  her 
diamonds  had  been  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  both 
men  and  women  It  was  remarked  that  the  Duchess, 
though  she  received  her  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment, 
was  evidently  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fascinat- 
-  ing  foreign  lady,  and  though  there  was  a  little  natural 
and  national  distrust  of  her  at  first,  as  a  person  too 
remarkable,  and  who  sang  too  well  for  the  common 
occasions  of  life,  yet  not  to  gaze  at  her,  watch  her,  and 
admire,  was  impossible.     Lucy  had  been  gratified  with 
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the  success  of  her  visitor.  Even  though  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  comfortable  about  her  presence  there 
at  all,  Bhe  was  pleased  with  the  effect  she  produced. 
When  the  Contessa  sang  titere  suddenly  appeared  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  crowd  a  slim,  straight  figure  in  a 
black  gown,  which  instantly  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
played  the  accompaniments,  and  disappeared  again 
without  a  word.  The  spectators  thronging  round  the 
piano  saw  that  this  was  a  girl,  as  graceful  and  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Cont«s3a  herself,  who  pa^ed  away 
without  a  word,  and  disappeared  when  her  office  was 
accomplished,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  but  without 
lingering  for  a  moment  or  speaking  to  any  one ;  which 
was  a  pretty  bit  of  mystery  too. 

All  this  had  happened  on  the  night  before  lAdy 
Eandolph's  summons  to  Lucy.  It  was  in  the  air  that 
the  party  at  the  Hall  was  to  break  up  after  the  great 
entertainment;  the  Dowager  was  going,  as  she  had 
said,  to  the  Malljavere' ;  Jock  was  going  back  to  school ; 
and  though  no  limit  of  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo's 
visit  had  been  mentioned,  still  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  go  when  the  other  people  did.  She  had  been  a 
fortnight  at  the  Hall.  That  is  long  for  a  visit  at  a 
country  house  where  generally  people  are  coming  and 
going  continually.  And  Lucy  had  b^un  to  look  for- 
ward to  tiie  time  when  once  more  she  would  be  mistress 
of  her  own  house  and  actions,  with  all  visitors  and 
interruptions  gone.  She  had  been  looking  forward  to 
the  happy  old  evenings,  the  days  in  which  baby  should 
be  set  up  again  on  bis  domestic  throne.  The  idea  that 
the  Contest  might  not  be  goii^  away,  the  suggestion 
that  she  might  still  be  there  when  it  was  time  to  make 
the  yearly  migratioQ  to  town,  chilled  the  very  blood  in 
her  veins.     But  it  was  a  thought  that  she  would  not 
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dwell  npon.  She  would  not  betray  her  feeling  in  this 
respect  to  any  one.  She  retomed  the  kiss  which  old 
Lady  Bandolph  bestowed  npon  her  at  the  end  of  their 
interview,  very  affectionately ;  for,  though  she  did  not 
always  agree  with  her,  she  was  attached  to  the  lady 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  har  when  she  was  a  Meodless 
little  girl  "  Thank  you.  Aunt  Bandolph,  for  telling 
me,"  she  said  very  sweetly,  though,  indeed,  she  had 
no  intention  of  taking  tihe  Dowager's  advice.  Lady 
Bandolph  went  off  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
for  it  was  a  very  short  journey  to  the  Maltravers', 
where  she  was  going.  All  the  party  came  out  into  the 
hall  to  see  her  away,  the  Contessa  herself  as  well 
as  the  others.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  cordial 
tiian  the  Contessa.  She  cai^ht  up  a  shawl  and 
wound  it  round  her,  elaborately  defending  herself 
against  the  cold,  and  came  out  to  the  steps  to  share  ia 
the  last  farewells. 

When  Lady  Bandolph  was  in  the  carriage  with  her 
maid  by  her  side,  and  her  hot-water  footstool  under  her 
feet,  and  the  coachman  waiting  his  signal  to  drive 
away,  she  put  out  her  hand  amid  her  furs  to  Lucy. 
"Now  remember!"  Lady  Bandolph  said.  It  was  al- 
most as  solemn  as  the  mysterious  reminder  of  the 
dying  king  to  the  bishop.  But  unfortunately,  what  is 
solemn  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  ludicrous  in 
othera  The  party  in  the  Hall  scarcely  restrained  its 
merriment  till  the  carriage  had  driven  away. 

"What  awful  compact  is  this  between  you,  Lucy  ?" 
Sir  Tom  said.  "Has  she  bound  yon  by  a  vow  to 
assassinate  me  in  my  sleep  ?" 

^e  Contessa  unwound  herself  out  of  her  shawl, 
and  putting  her  arm  caressingly  round  Lucy,  led  hei 
back  to  the  drawing-room.     "  It  has  something  to  do 
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with  me,"  she  said.  "  Come  and  tell  me  all  aboat  it" 
Lucy  had  been  disconcerted  by  Lady  Bandolph's  re- 
minder.    She  was  still  more  diaconceited  now. 

"  It  is — Bomething  Annt  Bandolph  wishes  me  to  do 
in  the  spring,  when  we  go  to  town,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  1  I  know  what  that  is,"  said  the  Contesaa. 
"  They  see  that  yon  are  too  kind  to  your  husband's 
friend.  Milady  would  wish  you  to  be  more  as  she  her- 
self is.  I  understand  her  very  weU.  I  understand 
them  all,  these  women.  They  cannot  endure  me. 
They  see  a  meaning  in  everything  I  do.  I  hare  not  a 
meaning  in  everything  I  do,"  she  added,  with  a  pathetic 
look,  which  went  to  Lucy's  heart 

"  No,  no,  indeed  you  are  mistaken.  It  was  not  that 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  meaning,"  said  Lucy,  vehement 
and  confused. 

The  Contessa  read  her  innocent  distraite  countenance 
like  a  book,  as  she  said— or  at  least  she  thought  so. 
She  linked  her  own  delicate  arm  in  hers,  and  clasped 
Lucy's  hand.  "  One  day  I  will  tell  you  why  all  these 
ladies  hate  me,  my  little  angel,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

AN   UNEXPECTED   BHGODNTER. 

In  the  meantime  something  had  been  going  on  beliind- 
backs  of  which  nobody  took  much  notice.  It  had  been 
discovered  long  before  this,  in  the  family,  that  the 
Contessa's  young  companion  had  a  name  like  other 
people — that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  name.  She  was 
called  by  the  Contessa,  in  the  rare  moments  when  she 
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addressed  her,  Bice — tita-t  is  to  say,  according  to  English 
pronnncdatioB,  Beesh^  (you  would  probably  call  it 
Beetchee  if  you  learned  to  speak  Italian  in  England, 
but  the  Contesaa  had  the  Tuscan  tongue  in  a  Boman 
month,  according  to  the  proverb),  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  contraction  of  Beatrice.  She  was  called 
Miss  Beachey  in  the  household,  a  name  which  was 
received — hy  the  Bepvanta  at  least — as  a  quite  proper 
and  natural  name ;  a  great  deal  more  sensible  than 
Fomo-Populo.  Her  position,  however,  in  the  little 
party  was  a  quite  peculiar  one.  The  Contessa  took  hei 
for  granted  in  a  way  which  silenced  all  inquisitive  re- 
searches. She  gave  no  explanation  who  she  was,  or 
what  she  was,  or  why  she  carried  this  giil  about  with 
h^.  If  she  was  related  to  herself,  if  she  was  a  de- 
pendent, nobody  knew ;  her  manner  gave  no  due  at  all 
to  the  mystery.  It  was  very  seldom  that  the  two  had 
any  conversation  whatsoever  in  the  presence  of  the 
others.  Now  and  then  the  Contessa  would  send  the 
girl  upon  an  errand,  tellii^  her  to  bring  something, 
with  an  absence  of  directions  where  to  find  it  that 
suggested  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  her  youi^ 
companion.  When  the  Contessa  sang,  Bice,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  produced  herself  at  the  right  moment  to  play 
her  accompanimente,  and  got  herself  out  of  the  way, 
noiselessly,  instantly,  the  moment  that  duty  was  over. 
These  accompaniments  were  played  with  an  exquisite 
skill  and  ju^meat,  an  exact  adaptation  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  voice,  which  could  only  have  been  attained 
by  much  and  severe  study ;  but  she  never,  save  on  these 
occasions,  was  seen  to  look  at  a  piano.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  girl  was  invisibla  She  appeared 
in  the  Contessa's  tr^,  always  in  her  closely-fitting, 
pfofectiy  plain,  black  &ock,  without  an  ornament,  at 
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luncheon  and  dinner,  and  was  present  all  the  evening 
in  the  drawing-room.  But  for  the  lest  of  the  day  no 
one  knew  what  became  of  thia  young  creature,  who 
nereitbeless  was  not  shy,  nor  showed  any  appearance 
of  feeling  herself  out  of  place,  or  nncomfortable  in  her 
strange  positioa  She  looked  out  upon  them  all  with 
fnvk  eyes,  in  which  it  v/aa  evident  there  waa  no  sort 
of  miat,  either  of  timidity  or  ignorance,  undeietanding 
everything  that  was  said,  even  alltisions  which  puzzled 
Lucy  J  always  intelligent  and  ohservant,  though  often 
with  a  shade  of  that  benevolent  contempt  which  the 
young  with  difficulty  prevent  themselves  from  feeling 
towards  their  elders.  The  littleness  of  their  jokes  and 
their  philosophies  was  evidently  quite  apparent-to  thia 
observer,  who  Bat  secure  in  the  superiority  of  sisteen 
taking  in  everything ;  for  she  took  in  everything,  even 
when  she  was  not  doing  the  elder  people  the  honour  of 
attending  to  what  they  were  Baying,  with  a  faculty 
which  belongs  to  that  age.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  Bice's  beauty.  The  simpler  members  of  the  party, 
Lucy  and  Jock,  admired  her  least ;  but  such  a  com- 
petent critic  &a  Lady  Bandolph,  who  undeiatood  what 
was  effective,  bad  a  great  opinion  and  even  respect  for 
her,  as  of  one  whose  capabilities  were  very  great  indeed, 
and  who  might  "go  far,"  as  she  had  herself  said.  As 
there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  it  is  only  right 
that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  judge,  as  mnob  as  ia 
possible,  from  a  deecription.  3he  was  very  slight  and 
rather  tall,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  Contessa'a  grace, 
moving  l^htly  aa  if  she  scarcely  touched  the  ground, 
but  like  a  biid  rather  than  a  cat  There  was  nothing 
in  her  of  the  feline  grace  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Her  movements  were  all  direct  and  rapid ;  her  feet 
seemed  to  skim,  not  to  tread,  ttie  ground  with  an  aity 
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poiBO,  which  even  when  she  stood  still  implied  move- 
ment, always  light,  untiring,  full  of  energy  and  impulse. 
Her  eyes  were  gray — if  it  is  possihle  to  call  by  the 
name  of  the  dullest  of  tints  those  two  glohes  of  light, 
DOW  dark,  now  golden,  now  liquid  with  dew,  and  now 
with  flame.  Her  hair  was  dusky,  of  no  particulai 
colour,  with  a  ciispness  about  the  temples ;  but  hex 
complexion — ay,  there  was  the  rub.  Bice  had  no  com- 
plexion at  alL  By  times  in  the  evening,  in  artificial 
light,  or  when  she  was  excited,  there  came  a  little  flush 
to  her  cheeks,  which  miraculously  chased  away  the 
shadows  from  her  paleness,  and  made  her  radiant ;  but 
in  daylight  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  sallow, 
sometimes  almost  olive,  thoi^h  with  a  soft  velvety 
texture  which  is  more  often  seen  on  the  dark-com- 
plexioned through  all  its  gradations  than  on  any  but 
the  most  delicate  of  white  skins.  A  black  baby  has  a 
bloom  upon  its  little  dusky  dieek  like  a  purple  peach, 
and  this  was  the  quality  which  gave  to  Bice's  sallow-  ' 
ness  a  certain  charm.  Her  hands  and  arms  were  of  the 
same  indefinite  tint — not  white,  whatever  they  might 
be  called.  Her  throat  was  slender  and  beautifully- 
formed,  but  shared  the  same  deficiency  of  colour.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  disappointed  Lucy  was 
in  the  young  stranger's  appearance  after  the  first  even- 
ing. She  had  thou^t  her  very  pretty,  and  she  now 
thought  her  plain.  To  remembea'  what  the  girl  had 
said  of  her  chances  if  she  turned  out  beautiful  fiUed 
her  with  a  sort  of  pitying  contempt. 

But  the  more  experienced  people  were  not  of  Lucy's 
opinion.  They  thought  well,  on  the  contrary,  of  Bice's 
prospects.  Lady  Randolph,  as  has  been  said,  regarded 
her  with  a  certain  respectfulness.  She  was  not  offended 
by  the  saucy  speeches  which  the  girl  might  now  and 
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then  make.  She  went  so  far  as  to  say  even  that  if 
introduced  under  other  auspices  than  those  of  the 
Contessa,  there  was  no  telling  what  such  a  girl  might 
do.  "  But  the  chances  now  are  that  she  will  end  on 
the  stage,"  Isdj  Sandolph  said. 

This  strange  girl  unfolded  herself  very  little  in  the 
fanuly.  When  she  spoke,  she  spoke  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  and  was  ahaid  of  nobody.  But  in  general 
she  sat  in  the  r^ons  hehiud  the  taUe,  with  its  big 
lamp,  and  said  little  or  nothing.  The  others  would  all 
be  collected  about  the  fire,  hut  Bice  never  approached 
the  fire.  Sometimes  she  read,  sitting  motionless,  till 
the  others  forgot  her  presence  altogether.  Sometimes 
she  worked  at  long  strips  of  Berlin -wool  work,  the 
tapisaerie  to  which,  by  moments,  the  Contessa  would 
have  recourse.  But  ^e  heard  and  saw  everything,  as 
has  been  sud,  whether  she  attended  or  not,  in  the 
keenness  of  her  yonthful  faculties.  When  the  Contessa 
rose  to  sing,  she  was  at  the  piano  without  a  word ;  and 
when  anything  was  wanted  she  gave  an  alert  muto 
obedience  to  the  lady  who  was  her  relation  or  her 
patroness,  nobody  knew  which,  almost  without  being 
told  what  was  wanted.  Except  in  this  way,  however, 
they  seldom  approached  or  said  a  word  to  each  other 
that  any  one  saw.  During  the  long  morning,  which  the 
Contessa  spent  in  her  room,  appearing  only  at  luncheon. 
Bice  too  was  invisible.  Thus  she  hved  the  strangest 
life  of  retirement  and  seclusion,  such  as  a  crushed  de- 
pendent would  find  intolerable  in  the  midst  of  a  family, 
hut  without  the  least  appearance  of  anything  but  en- 
joyment, and  a  perfect  and  dauntless  freedom. 

Bice,  however,  had  one  confidant  in  the  house,  and 
this,  as  is  natural,  was  the  very  last  peison  who  would 
have  seemed  probable — it  was  Jock.     Jock,  it  need 
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scarcely  be  said,  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  the  society 
of  girlfl.  Deep  aa  he  was  in  MTator's  confidence,  cap- 
tain of  his  house,  osed  to  live  in  a  little  male  com- 
mnnity,  and  to  despise  (not  unkindly)  the  lest  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  Likely  that  he  would  care  much  for 
the  antagonistic  creatures  who  invariably  interfered,  be 
thought,  with  talk  and  enjoyment  wherever  they  ap- 
peared. Making  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lucy  and 
an  older  person  now  and  then,  who  had  been  soothing 
to  him  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  sorts,  Jock  held  that 
the  feminine  part  of  the  creation  was  a  mistake,  and  to 
be  avoided  in  every  practicable  way.  He  had  been 
startled  by  the  young  stranger's  advances  to  biw  on  the 
first  evening,  and  her  claim  of  fellowship  on  the  score 
that  he  was  young  like  herself.  But  when  Bice  first 
appeared  suddenly  in  his  way,  far  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  winterly  park,  the  boy's  impulse  would  have 
been,  had  that  been  practicable,  to  turn  and  flee.  She 
was  skimming  along,  singing  to  herself,  leaping  lightly 
over  &llen  branches  and  the  inequalities  of  the  humid 
way,  when  he  first  perceived  her ;  and  Jock  had  a 
moment's  controveisy  with  himself  as  to  what  he  ou^t 
to  do.  If  he  took  to  flight  across  the  open  park  she 
would  see  him  and  understand  the  reason  why — be- 
sides, it  would  be  cowardly  to  fly  from  a  girl,  an  inferior 
creature,  who  probably  had  lost  her  way,  and  would 
not  know  how  to  get  back  again.  This  reflection  made 
him  withdraw  a  little  deeper  into  the  covert,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  her  in  sight  lest  she  should  wander 
astray  altt^ether,  but  yet  keeping  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  might  exercise  this  secret  protecting  charge  of  his, 
which  Jock  felt  was  his  natural  attitude  even  to  a  girl 
without  the  embarrassment  of  her  society.  He  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  she  was  a  lower  boy,  of  an 
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inferior  kind  no  doubt,  but  yet  possessing  claims  upon 
his  care ;  for  MTutor  had  a  great  idea  of  influence,  and 
had  imprinted  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  his  leading 
pupils  the  importance  of  exercising  it  in  the  most 
beneficial  way  for  those  who  were  under  them. 

Jock  accordingly  stayed  among  the  brushwood  watch- 
ing where  she  went.  How  light  she  was  1  her  feet 
scarcely  made  a  dint  upon  the  wet  and  spongy  grass, 
in  which  his  own  had  sunk.  She  went  over  everything 
like  a  bird.  Now  and  then  she  would  stop  to  gather  a 
handful  of  brown  rustling  brambles,  and  the  stiff  yellow 
oak  leaves,  and  here  and  there  a  rusty  bough  to  which 
some  rays  of  autumn  colour  still  hung,  which  at  first 
Jock  supposed  to  mean  botany,  and  was  semi-respectfnl 
of,  until  she  took  off  her  hat  and  arranged  them  in  it, 
when  he  was  immediately  contemptuous,  saying  to  him- 
self that  it  was  just  like  a  girl  All  the  same,  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  her  as  she  skipped  and  skimmed 
along  witji  an  air  of  ergoyment  and  delight  in  her 
freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
with.  She  sang,  not  loudly,  but  almost  under  her 
breath,  for  pure  pleasure,  it  seemed,  but  sometimes 
would  break  off  and  whistle,  at  which  Jock  was  much 
shocked  at  first,  but  gradually  got  reconciled  to,  it  was 
so  clear  and  sweet.  After  a  while,  however,  he  made 
an  incautious  step  upon  die  brushwood,  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  brandies  betrayed  him.  She  stopped  sud- 
denly with  her  head  to  the  wind  like  a  fine  hound,  and 
caught  him  with  her  keen  eyes.  Then  there  occurred 
a  httle  incident  which  had  a  very  strange  effect — an 
effect  he  was  too  young  to  understand — upon  Jock, 
She  stood  perfectly  still,  with  her  face  towards  the 
bushes  in  which  he  was,  her  head  thrown  high,  her 
nostrils  a  little  dilated,  a  flush  of  sudden  enei^  and 
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courage  on  her  face.  She  did  not  know  who  he  was 
or  what  he  wanted  watching  her  from  behind  the  covert. 
He  might  be  a  tramp,  a  Tiolent  b^gar,  for  an^rthing 
she  knew.  These  things  are  more  tragic  where  Bice 
came  from,  and  it  was  likel7  enough  that  she  took  hjin 
for  a  brigand.  It  was  a  quick  sense  of  alarm  that 
sprang  over  her,  stringing  all  her  nerves,  and  bringing 
the  colour  to  her  cheeks.  She  never  flinched  or  at- 
tempted to  flee,  but  stood  at  bay,  with  a  high  valour 
and  proud  scorn  of  her  pursuer.  Her  attitude,  the 
flush  which  made  her  fair  in  a  moment,  the  expanded 
nostrils,  the  fulness  whidi  her  panting  breath  of  alarm 
gave  to  her  breast,  made  an  impression  upon  the  boy 
which  was  ineffable  and  beyond  words.  It  was  hk 
first  consciousness  that  there  was  something  in  the 
world — not  boy,  or  man,  or  sister,  something  which  he 
did  not  understand,  which  feared  yet  confronted  him, 
startled  but  defiant  He  too  paused  for  a  monient, 
gazing  at  her,  getting  up  his  courage.  Then  he  came 
slowly  out  from  under  the  shade  of  the  bushes  and 
went  towards  her.  There  were  a  few  yards  of  the  open 
park  to  traverse  before  he  reached  her,  so  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  relieve  her  anxiety  before  they 
met  He  called  out  to  her,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  it  is  only 
ma"  For  a  moment  more  that  fine  poise  lasted,  and 
then  she  dapped  her  hands  with  a  peal  of  laughter 
that  seemed  to  fill  the  entire  atmosphere  aud  ring  back 
from  the  clumps  of  wintry  wood.  "  Oh,"  she  cried, "  it 
is  you ! "  Jock  did  not  know  whether  to  be  deeply 
affronted  or  to  laugh  too. 

"  I thought  you  might  have  lost  your  way," 

he  said,  knitting  his  brows  and  looking  as  forbidding 
as  he  knew  how,  by  way  of  correcting  the  involuntary 
sentiment  that  had  stolen  into  his  boyish  heart 
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"  Then  why  did  not  you  come  to  me  ?  "  she  flaid, 
"  is  not  that  what  yon  call  to  spy — to  wat«h  when  one 
does  not  know  yon  are  there !  " 

Jock's  countenance  flushed  at  this  word.  "Spy !  I 
never  spied  upon  any  one.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  not  Ije  ahle  to  get  back — so  I .  would  not  go 
away  out  of  reach." 

"  I  see,"  she  cried,  "  you  meant  to  he  kind  but  not 
friendly.  Do  I  say  it  right  ?  Why  will  not  you  be 
Mendly  ?  I  have  so  many  things  I  want  to  say,-  and 
no  one,  no  one !  to  say  them  to.  "What  harm  would  it 
do  if  you  came  out  from  yourself,  and  talked  with  me 
a  little  ?  Tou  are  too  young  to  make  it  any — incon- 
venience," the  girl  said.  She  laughed  a  little  and 
blushed  a  little  as  she  said  this,  eyeing  him  all  the 
time  with  &ank,  open  eyes.  "  I  am  sixteen ;  bow  old 
are  you  t "  she  added,  with  a  quick  breath. 

"  Sixteen  past,"  said  Jock,  with  a  little  emphasis, 
to  show  his  superiority  in  a^e  as  well  as  in  other 
things. 

"  Sixteen  in  a  boy  means  no  more  than  nine  or  so," 
she  said,  with  a  light  disdain,  "  so  yon  need  not  have 
any  fear.  Oh,  come  and  talk !  I  have  a  htmdred 
and  more  of  things  to  say.  It  ia  all  so  strange.  How 
would  yeu  like  to  plunge  in  a  new  worid  like  the  sea, 
and  never  say  what  you  think  of  it,  or  ask  any 
questions,  or  tell  when  it  makes  you  laugh  or  cry  ? " 

"  I  should  not  mind  much.  I  should  neither  laugh 
not  cry.  It  is  only  girls  that  do,"  said  Jock,  some- 
what contemptuous  toa 

"  Well !  But  then  I  am  a  girl.  I  cannot  change 
my  nature  to  please  you,"  she  said.  "  Sometimes  I 
think  I  should  have  liked  better  to  be  a  boy,  for  you 
have  not  to  do  the  things  we  have  to  do — but  tjien 
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when  I  saw  how  awkward  you  were,  and  how  clumsy, 
and  not  good  for  anything  " — she  pointed  these  very 
plain  remarks  with  a  laugh  between  each  and  a  look 
at  Jock,  by  which  she  veiy  plainly  applied  what  she 
said.  He  did  not  know  at  all  how  to  take  this.  The 
instinct  of  a  gentleman  to  betray  no  angry  feelii^ 
towards  a  girl,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  lady,  con- 
trasted in  him  with  the  instinct  of  a  child,  scarcely  yet 
aware  of  the  distinctions  of  sex,  to  fight  fairly  for 
itself;  but  the  former  prevailed.  And  then  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  contagion  of  the  laugh 
which  the  damp  air  seemed  to  hold  suspended,  and 
bring  back  in  curls  and  wreaths  of  pleasant  sound.  So 
Jock  commanded  himself  and  replied  with  an  effort — 

"  We  ate  just  as  good  for  things  that  we  care  about 
as  you — but  not  for  girls'  things,"  he  added,  with 
another  little  flii^  of  the  mutual  contempt  which  they 
felt  for  each  other.  Then  after  a  pause  :  "  I  suppose 
we  may  as  well  go  home,  for  it  is  getting  late;  and 
when  it  is  dark  you  would  be  snre  to  lose  your 
way " 

"  Do  yon  think  so  ? "  she  said.  "  Then  I  will 
come,  for  I  do  not  like  to  be  lost.  What  should  you 
do  if  we  were  lost  ?  Build  me  a  but  to  take  shelter 
in  1  or  take  off  your  coat  to  keep  me  warm  and  then 
go  and  look  for  the  nearest  village  ?  That  is  what 
happens  in  some  of  the  Contessa's  old  books — but,  ah, 
not  in  the  Tauchnitz  now.  But  it  would  bo  nonsense, 
of  course,  for  there  are  the  red  chimney  of  the  Hall 
staring  us  in  the  face,  so  how  could  we  be  lost  ?  " 

"  When  it  is  dark,"  said  Jock,  "  you  can't  see  the 

red  always ;  and  then  you  go  rambling  and  wandering 

about,  and  hit  yourself  against  the  trees,  and  get  up  to 

tiie  ankles  in  the  wet  grass  and — don't  like  it  at  alL" 

p 
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He  laughed  liiinself  a  little,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
somewhat  like  a  growl  at  his  own  abrupt  conclusion,  to 
which  Bice  responded  cordially. 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  laugh,"  she  said,  "  it  gets  the 
air  into  your  lungs  and  then  you  can  breathe.  It  is 
to  breathe  I  want — large — a  whole  world  full,"  she 
cried,  throwing  out  her  arms  and  opening  her  mouth. 
"  Because  you  know  the  rooms  are  small  here,  and  tiiere 
is  so  much  furniture,  the  windows  closed  with  curtains, 
the  floora  all  hot  with  carpets.  Do  they  shut  you  up 
as  if  in  a  box  at  night,  with  the  shutters  shut  and  all  so 
dark?  They  do  me.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  I 
open.  I  like  far  better  our  rooms  with  big  walls,  and 
marble  that  is  cool,  and  large,  lai^e  windows  that  you 
can  lie  and  look  out  at,  when  you  wake,  all  painted 
upon  the  sky." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Jock,  with  the  impulse  of 
contradiction,  "  they  would  not  be  at  all  comfort- 
able  " 

"  Comfortable,"  she  cried  in  high  disdain,  "  does  one 
want  to  he  comfortable  ?  One  wants  to  live,  and  feel 
the  air,  and  everything  that  ia  round," 

"  That's  what  we  do  at  school,"  said  Jock,  waking 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  affinities  as  be  had  dready  done 
to  the  diveisities  between  them. 

"  Tell  me  about  school,"  she  cried,  with  a  pretty 
imperious  air ;  and  Jock,  who  never  desired  any  better, 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

A  PAIB  OF  rSIENDS. 

After  this  it  came  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence 
that  Jock  and  Bice  should  meet  in  the  afternoon.  He 
for  one  thing  had  lost  his  companionship  with  Lucy, 
and  had  been  straying  forth  forlorn  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  himself,  taking  long  walks  which  he  did  not 
caie  for,  and  longing  for  the  intellectual  companion- 
ship of  MTutor,  or  even  of  the  other  fellows  who,  if 
not  intellectual,  at  least  were  acquainted  with  the  same 
things,  and  accustomed  to  the  same  occupationB  aa 
himself.  It  worked  in  him  a  tremor  and  commotion  of 
R  kind  in  ^tfhich  he  was  wholly  inezperienced,  when  he 
saw  the  slim  figure  of  the  girl  approaching  him,  through 
the  paths  of  the  shrubberies,  or  across  the  glades  of 
the  park.  He  said  to  himself  once  or  twice,  "  What 
a  bore ; "  but  those  words  did  not  express  his  feelings. 
It  was  not  a  bore,  it  was  something  very  different. 
He  could  not  explain  the  mingled  reluctance  and 
pleasure  of  his  own  mood,  the  little  tumult  that  arose 
in  him  when  he  saw  her.  He  wanted  to  turn  his 
back  and  rush  away,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  be  there 
waiting  for  her,  seeing  her  approach  step  by  step.  He 
had  no  notion  what  his  own  mingled  sentiments  meant. 
But  Bice  to  all  appearance  had  neither  the  reluctance 
nor  the  excitement.  She  came  running  to  her  play- 
mate whenever  she  saw  him  witji  frank  satisfaction. 
"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  she  would  say,  "  Let  us  go 
out  into  the  park  where  nobody  can  see  ns.  Kun,  or 
some  one  will  be  coming,"  and  then  she  would  fly  over 
stock  and  stone,  sunmaoning   him  after   her.     There 
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were  many  occaaions  when  Jock  did  not  approve,  bat 
he  always  followed  her,  though  with  internal  grumb- 
lings, in  which  he  indulged  consciously,  making  out  his 
own  annoyance  to  be  very  great  "  Why  cau't  she  let 
me  alone?"  he  said  to  himself;  but  when  it  occiurred 
that  Bice  did  leave  him  alone,  and  made  no  appear- 
ance, his  sense  of  injury  was  almost  bitter.  On  such 
occasions  he  said  cutting  things  within  himself,  and  was 
very  satirical  as  to  the  stupidity  of  giils  who  were  afraid 
to  wet  their  feet,  and  estimated  the  danger  of  catching 
a  cold  as  greater  than  any  natural  advantage.  For 
Jock  had  all  that  instinctive  hostility  to  womankind, 
which  is  natural  to  the  male  bosom,  except  perhaps  at 
one  varying  period  of  lifa  Hiey  had  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  his  existence  at  school,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  them  nor  wanted  to  know.  But  Bice, 
though,  when  he  was  annoyed  with  her,  she  became  to 
him  the  typical  girl,  the  epitome  of  offending  woman, 
had  at  other  times  a  very  different  position.  It  stirred 
his  entire  being,  he  did  not  know  how,  when  she 
roamed  with  him  about  the  woods  talking  of  everything, 
from  a  point  of  view  which  was  certainly  different  from 
Jock's.  Occasionally,  even,  he  did  not  understand  her 
any  more  than  if  she  had  been  speaking  a  foreign 
language.  She  had  never  any  difficulty  in  penetrating 
his  meaning  as  he  had  in  penetrating  hers,  but  there 
were  times  when  she  did  not  understand  him  any 
more  than  he  understood  her.  She  was  by  far  the 
easiest  in  morals,  the  least  Puritanical.  It  was  not 
eeay  to  shock  Bice,  but  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to 
shock  Jock,  brought  up  as  he  was  in  the  highest  senti- 
ments under  the  wing  of  MTutor,  who  believed  in 
moral  influence.  But  the  &shion  of  the  intercourse 
held  between  these  two,  was  very  remarkable  in  its 
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way.  They  were  like  brother  and  sister,  without  being 
brother  and  sister.  They  were  strangerB  to  each  other, 
yet  living  in  the  most  entire  intimacy,  and  likely  to  be 
parted  for  ever  to-morrow.  They  were  of  the  same 
age,  yet  the  girl  was,  in  experience  of  life,  a  world 
in  advance  of  the  boy,  who,  notwithstanding,  had  the 
better  of  her  in  a  thoosand  ways.  In  short,  they  were 
B  paradox,  each  as  yoath,  more  or  less,  is  always,  and 
the  careless  close  companionship  that  grew  up  between 
them  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
strange  alliance.  They  told  each  other  everything  by 
degrees,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  of 
their  mutual  confidence ;  Bice  revealing  to  Jock  the 
conditions  on  which  she  was  to  he  brought  ont  in 
England,  and  Jock  to  Bice  the  unusual  features  of  his 
own  and  his  sister's  position,  to  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment and  scepticism  of  each. 

"  Beautiful  ? "  said  Jock,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"  But  beantiful's  not  a  thing  you  can  go  in  for,  like  an 
exam :   You're  bom  so,  or  you're  born  not  so ;  and 

you  know  you're  not — I  mean,  you  know  you're 

Well,  it  isn't  yoor  fault.  Are  you  going  to  be  sent 
away  for  just  being — not  pretty  ? " 

"  I  told  you,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  little  impatience. 
"  Being  pretty  is  of  no  consequence.  I  am  pretty,  of 
course,"  she  added  regretfully.  "  But  it  is  only  if  I 
turn  out  beautiful  that  she  will  take  the  trouble.  And 
at  sixteen,  I  am  told,  one  cannot  yet  know." 

"  But — "  cried  Jock  with  a  sort  of  consternation, 
"  you  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  I  don't  mean  anything 
unkind,  you  know ;  I  don't  think  it  matters — and  I 
am  sure  it  isn't  your  fault ;  you  are  not  even — good- 
looking,"  candour  compelled  the  boy  to  say,  as  to  an 
honest  comrade  with  whom  sincerity  was  b«it. 
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"  Ah ! "  cried  Bic«,  ■with  a  Little  excitement.  "  Do 
you  think  so  ?     Then  perhapa  there  is  more  hope," 

Jock  was  confounded  by  this  utterance,  and  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  been  UDcdvil  "  I  don't 
mean,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  not — I  mean  that  it  is 
not  of  the  least  consequence.  What  does  it  mattei  ? 
I  am  sure  you  are  clever,  which  is  far  hetter.  I  think 
you  could  get  up  anything  faster  than  most  fellows  if 
you  ■were  to  try." 

"Get  up !  What  does  that  mean  ?  And  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  does  matter  to  me — oh  much, — very  much!" 
she  cried,  "  When  you  are  beautiful,  everything  is 
before  you — you  marry,  you  have  whatever  you  wish, 
you  become  a  great  lady ;  only  to  be  pretty — that  does 
nothing  for  you.  Ugly,  however,"  said  the  girl  re- 
flectively ;  "  if  I  am  ugly,  then  there  is  some  hope." 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  cried  Jock,  shocked  at  the 
au^estion.  "  I  wouldn't  be  so  unci'rii  You  are — 
just  like  other  people,"  be  added  encouragingly,  "  not 
much  either  one  way  or  another — like  the  rest  of  us," 
Jock  said,  ■with  the  intention  of  soothing  her  ruffled 
feelings.  At  sixteen  decorum  is  not  always  the  first 
thing  we  think  of ;  and  thoagh  Bice  was  not  an  English 
girl,  she  was  very  young.  She  threw  out  a  v^oroos 
arm  and  pushed  him  from  her,  so  that  the  astonished 
critic,  stumbling  over  some  follen  branches,  measured 
his  length  upon  the  dewy  sod. 

"  That  was  not  I,"  she  said  demurely,  as  he  picked 
himself  up  in  great  surprise — drawing  a  step  away, 
and  looking  at  Tiinn  with  wide-open  eyes,  to  which  the 
Little  frighl;  of  seeing  him  fall,  and  the  spark  of  malice 
that  took  pleasure  in  it,  had  given  sudden  brilliancy. 
Jock  was  BO  much  astonished  that  he  uttered  no  re- 
proach, but  went  on  by  her  side,   after  a  moment, 
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ponderiDg.  He  cotild  Dot  see  hov  any  ofience  could 
have  lurked  in  the  ^couraging  and  consolatoiy  words 
he  had  said. 

But  when  they  reached  the  other  chapter,  which 
ooncemed  his  fortunes.  Bice  was  not  more  understand- 
ing. Her  gray  eyes  ahsolately  flamed  upon  him  when 
he  told  her  of  hia  father's  will,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  Lucy's  inheritance  was  held.  "  To  give  her  money 
away  I  But  that  is  impossible — it  would  be  to  prove 
one's  self  mad,"  the  giil  said. 

"  Why  ?  You  forget  it's  my  father  you're  speaking 
of.  He  was  not  mad,  he  was  just,"  said  Jock,  redden- 
it^  "  What's  mad  in  it  ?  You've  got  a  great  for- 
tune— fat  more  than  yon  want  It  all  came  out  of 
other  people's  pockete  somehow.  Oh,  of  course,  not 
in  a  dishonest  way.  That  is  the  worst  of  speaking  to 
a  girl  that  doesn't  undentand  political  economy  and 
the  laws  of  production.  Of  course  it  must  come  out 
of  other  people's  pockets.  If  I  sell  anything  and  get 
a  profit  (and  nobody  would  sell  anything  if  they  didn't 
get  a  profit),  of  course  that  comes  out  of  your  pocket. 
Well,  now,  I've  got  a  great  deal  more  than  I  want,  and 
I  say  you  shall  have  some  of  it  back." 

"And  I  say,"  cried  Bice,  making  him  a  curtsey, 
"  Meici  Monsieur  1  Orazia  Signer !  oh  thank  you,  thank 
you  very  much — as  much  as  yon  like,  sir,  as  much  as 
you  like !  but  all  the  same  I  think  you  are  mad.  Yoiir 
money  1  all  that  makes  yon  happy  and  great " 

"  Money,"  said  Jock,  loftily,  "  makes  nobody  happy. 
It  may  make  you  comfortabl&  It  gives  you  fine 
houses,  horses  and  carriages,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
So  it  will  do  to  the  other  people  to  whom  it  goes ;  so 
it  is  wisdom  to  divide  it,  for  the  more  good  you  can 
get  out  of  it  the  better.     Lucy  has  money  lying  in  the 
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bank — or  somewhere — that  she  doea  not  want,  that 
does  her  no  good ;  and  there  is  some  one  else  "  (a  fellow 
I  know,  Jock  added  in  a  parenthesis),  "  who  has  not 
got  enough  to  live  upon.  So  you  see  she  just  hands 
over  what  she  doesn't  want  to  him,  and  that's  better 
for  both.  So  far  from  being  mad,  it's  " — Jock  paused 
for  a  word — "  it's  philosophy,  it's  wisdom,  it's  states- 
manship. It  is  just  the  grandest  way  that  was  ever 
invented  for  putting  things  straight." 

Bice  looked  at  him  wiUi  a  sort  of  incredulous 
cynical  gaze — as  if  asking  whether  he  meant  her  to 
believe  this  fiction — -whether  perhaps  he  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  think  that  she  could  he  persuaded  to  helieve  it 
It  was  evident  that  she  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
him  to  be  serious.  She  laughed  at  last  in  ridicule 
and  scorn.  "  Yon  think,"  she  said,  "  I  know  so  littla 
Ah,  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  What  are 
you  without  money  ?  You  are  nobody.  The  more 
you  have,  so  much  more  have  you  everything  at  your 
command.  Without  money  you  are  nobody.  Yes, 
you  may  he  a  prince  or  an  English  milord,  but  that  is 
Nothing  without  money.  Oh  yes  I  I  have  known 
princes  that  had  nothing  and  tjie  people  laughed  at 
them.  And  a  milord  who  is  poor — the  very  donkey- 
boys  scorn  him.  You  can  do  nothing  without  money," 
the  girl  said  with  almost  fierce  derision,  "  and  you  tell 
me  you  will  give  it  away  ! "  She  laughed  again  angrily, 
as  if  such  a  hrag  was  offensive  and  Insulting  to  her  own 
poverty.  The  hoy  who  had  never  in  his  life  known 
what  it  was  to  want  anything  that  moliey  could  pro- 
cure for  him,  treated  the  whole  question  lightly,  and 
undervalued  its  importance  altogether.  But  the  girl 
who  knew  by  experience  what  was  involved  in  the 
want  of  it,  heard  with  a  sort  of  wondering  fury  this 
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alighting  treatment  of  what  was  to  her  the  univeTsal 
panacea.  Her  cynicism  aad  satirical  unhelief  grew 
into  indignation.  "  And  you  tell  me  it  is  wise  to  give 
it  away  ! " 

"  Lacy  has  got  to  do  it,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not," 
said  Jock,  almost  overawed  by  this  high  moral  dia- 
aj^TovoL  "We  went  to  the  lawyer  about  it 'the  day 
you  came.  He  ia  settling  it  now.  She  is  giving  away 
— well,  a  good  many  thousand  pounds." 

"Pounds  ore  more  than  &anc8,  eh?"  said  Bice 
quickly. 

"  More  tiian  fraacs  I  just  twenty-five  times  more," 
cried  Jock,  proud  of  his  knowledge,  "  a  tJiousand 
pounds  is " 

"  Then  I  don't  believe  yoa  t "  cried  the  girl  in  an 
outburst  of  passion,  and  she  fled  from  him  ocrosa  the 
pork,  catching  up  her  dresa  and  Tunuiog  at  a  pace 
which  even  Jock  with  his  loi^  legs  knew  he  could  not 
keep  up  with.  He  gazed  with  surprise,  standing  still 
and  watching  her  with  the  words  arrested  on  his  lip& 
"  Bat  she  can't  keep  it  up  long  like  that,"  after  a 
moment  Jock  said. 

The  time,  however,  approached  when  the  two  tiienda 
had  to  part  Jock  left  the  HaU  a  few  days  after  Lady 
Eandolpb,  and  he  vaa  aomehow  nob  very  glad  to  go. 
The  family  life  had  been  less  cheerful  lately,  and 
conversation  languished  when  the  domestic  party  were 
alone  together.  Wlien  the  Contessa  was  present  ahe 
kept  up  the  ball,  maintainii^  at  least  with  Sir  Tom 
an  always  animated  and  lively  strain  of  talk ;  but  at 
breakfast  there  was  not  much  said,  and  of  late  a  little 
restraint  had  crept  even  between  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  honse,  no  one  could  tell  how.  The  names 
of  the  guests  were  scarcely  mentioned  between  them. 
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Sir  Tom  was  vety  attentive  and  kind  to  his  wife,  but 
he  was  more  silent  than  he  used  to  be,  reading  his 
letters  and  his  newspapers.  Lucy  had  been  quite 
satisfied  when  he  said,  though  it  must  be  allowed  with 
a  laugh  not  devoid  of  embarrassment,  that  it  was  more 
important  he  should  master  all  the  papers  and  see  how 
public  opinion  was  running,  now  when  it  was  so  near 
the  opening  of  Parliament  But  a  little  veil  of  silence 
had  fallen  over  Lucy  too.  It  cost  her  an  effort  to  speak 
even  to  Jock  of  common  subjects  and  of  bis  going 
away.  She  had  thought  him  looking  a  Uttle  dis- 
turbed, however,  on  the  last  morning,  and  with  the 
newspaper  forming  a  sort  of  screen  between  them  sod 
Sir  Tom,  Lucy  made  an  attempt  to  talk  to  her  brother 
as  of  old. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  very  much,  Jock.  We  have  not 
had  so  much  time  together  as  we  thought." 

"  We  have  had  bo  time  together,  Lucy." 

"  Tou  must  not  say  that,  dear.  Don't  you  recollect 
that  drive  to  Farafield  ?  We  have  not  had  so  many 
walks,  it  is  true;  but  then  I  have  been — occupied." 

"  Is  it  ever  finished  yet,  that  business  1 "  Jock  said 
suddenly. 

It  was  all  Lucy  could  do  not  to  give  him  a  warning 
look.  "  I  have  had  some  letters  about  it.  A  thing 
cannot  be  finished  in  a  minute  like  that."  Instinct- 
ively she  spoke  low  to  escape  her  husband's  ear ;  he 
had  never  referred  to  the  subject,  and  she  avoided  it 
religiously.  It  gave  her  a  thrill  of  alarm  to  have  it 
thus  reintroduced.  To  escape  it,  she  said,  raising  her 
voice  a  little  :  "  The  Cootessa's  letters  have  not  been 
sent  to  her.  You  must  ring  the  bell,  Jock.  There  are 
a  great  many  for  her."  The  name  of  the  Contessa 
always  moved   Sir  Tom   to  a  certain  attention.     He 
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eeemed  to  be  dd  the  alert  for  wliat  mi^t  be  said  of  her. 
He  looked  loimd  the  corner  of  the  paper  mth  a  short 
laugh,  and  said,  jocularly,  with  mock  gravity — 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  up  your  correspond- 
ence, Lucy.  Ton  never  can  know  when  it  may  prove 
serviceable.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  she  most 
likely  never  would  have  come  here." 

Lucy  smiled,  though  with  a  little  restraint  "  Per- 
haps she  is  sorry  now,"  she  said,  "  for  it  must  be  dulL" 
Then  she  hurriedly  changed  the  subject,  afraid  lest  she 
might  seem  ill-natured.  "  Poor  Miss  Bice  has  never 
any  letters,"  she  said ;  "  she  must  have  very  few  friends." 

"  Oh,  she  has  nobody  at  all,"  said  Jock,  "  She 
hasn't  got  a  relation.  She  has  always  lived  like  this, 
in  different  places  ;  and  never  been  to  school,  or — any-, 
where ;  though  she  has  been  nearly  round  the  world." 

"  Poor  little  thing  1  and  she  is  fond  of  children  too,'' 
said  Lncy.  "  I  found  her  one  day  with  baby  on  her 
shoulder,  a  wet  day  when  he  could  not  get  out,  racing 
up  and  down  the  long  gallery  with  him  crowing  and 
laughing.     It  was  so  pretly  to  see  him " 

"  Or  to  see  her,  Lucy,  most  people  would  say,"  said 
Sir  Tom,  interrupting  again. 

"  Would  they !  Oh,  yea  But  I  thought  naturally 
of  baby,"  said  the  young  mother.  Then  she  made  a 
pause  and  added  softly,  "  I  hope — they — are  always 
kind  to  her." 

There  waa  a  little  silenca  Sir  Tom  was  behind 
his  newspaper.  He  listened,  but  be  did  not  say  any- 
thing, and  Jock  was  not  aware  that  he  was  listening. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  she  minds,"  said  Jock.  "  She  is 
rather  jolly  when  you  come  to  know  her.  I  aay,  Lucy, 
it  will  be  awfully  dull  for  her,  you  know,  when " 

"  When  what,  Jock  ? " 
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"  When  I  am  gone,"  the  hoy  intended  to  have  said, 
but  some  gleam  of  consciousness  came  over  him  that 
made  bint  pause.  He  did  not  say  this,  bnt  grev  a  little 
ted  in  the  effort  to  think  of  something  else  that  he 
could  say. 

"  Well,  I  mean  here,"  he  said,  "  for  she  hasn't  been 
used  to  it  She  has  been  in  places  'where  there  was 
always  music  playing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  She 
never  was  in  the  country.  There's  plenty  of  books,  to 
be  sure ;  but  she's  not  very  fond  of  reading.  Few 
people,  are,  I  think.     You  never  open  a  book " 

"  Oh  yes,  Jock  1  I  read  the  books  from  Mudie's," 
Lucy  aaii,  with  some  spirit,  "  and  I  always  send  them 
upstaifs." 

Jock  had  it  on  his  lips  to  say  something  den^atory 
of  the  books  &om  Mudie's ;  but  he  checked  himself, 
for  he  remembered  to  have  seen  MTutor  with  one  of 
those  frivolous  volumes,  and  he  re&ained  from  snubbing 
Lucy.  "  I  bolieve  she  can't  read,"  he  said,  "  She  can 
do  nothing  hut  laugh  at  one.  And  she  thinks  she's 
pretty,"  he  added,  with  a  little  laugh  yet  sense  of  un- 
faithfulness to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  which  once 
more  covered  his  face  with  crimson. 

Lucy  laughed  too,  with  hesitation  and  doubt  "  I 
cannot  see  it,"  she  said,  "  but  that  is  what  Lady  Ran- 
dolph thought  It  is  strange  that  she  should  talk  of 
such  things;  but  people  are  very  funny  who  have 
been  brou^t  up  abroad." 

"  All  girls  are  like  that,"  said  Jock,  authoritatively. 
"  They  think  so  much  of  beiog  pretty.  But  I  tell  her 
it  doesn't  matter.  What  difference  cojild  it  make  ? 
Nobody  will  suppose  it  was  her  fault     She  says " 

"  Hallo,  young  man,"  said  Sir  Tom.  "  It  is  time 
you   went   back   to  school,  I   think.     What  would 
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MTutor  say  to  all  these  confidences  with  young  ladies, 
and  knovlec^e  of  their  ways  I " 

Jock  gave  his  brother-in-law  a  look,  in  which  de- 
fiant virtue  struggled  with  a  certain  cousoiousness ;  but 
he  scorned  to  make  any  reply. 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 
THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Lucy  found  her  life  much  changed  when  Jock  had 
gone,  and  she  was  left;  alone  to  face  the  change  of 
circumBtancee  which  had  tacitly  taken  place.  The 
Contessa  said  not  a  word  of  terminating  her  visit. 
The  departure  of  Lady  Randolph  apparently  an^ested 
nothing  to  her.  She  could  scarcely  have  filled  up  the 
foreground  more  entirely  than  she  did  before — but  she 
was  now  oncriticised,  unremarked  upon.  There  seemed 
even  to  be  no  appropriation  of  more  than  her  due,  for 
it  was  very  natural  that  a  person  of  experience  and 
powers  of  conveisation  like  hers  should  take  the  lead- 
ing place,  and  simple  Lncy,  so  much  younger  and  with 
so  much  less  acquaintance  with  the  world,  fall  into  the 
bacl^round.  And  accordingly  this  was  what  happened. 
Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  knew  everybody.  She  had 
a  hundred  mutual  acquaintances  to  tell  Sir  Tom  about, 
^d  they  seemed  to  have  an  old  habit  of  intercourse, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  fully  resumed.  The 
evenings  were  the  time  when  this  was  most  apparent 
Then  the  Contessa  was  at  her  brightest  She  had 
mauE^ed  to  introduce  shades  upon  all  the  lamps,  so  as 
to  diffuse  round  her  a  softened  artificial  illumination 
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such  as  is  favourable  to  beauty  that  has  passed  ito 
prime :  and  in  this  ruddy  gloom  she  sat  half  seen,  Sir 
Tom  sometimes  standing  by  her,  sometimes  peimitted 
to  take  the  other  comer  of  hei  sofa — and  talked  to 
him,  sometimes  BinTnng  her  voice  low  as  her  reminis- 
ceuces  took  some  special  vein,  sometimes  calliiig  sweetly 
to  her  pretty  Lucy  to  listen  to  this  or  that  These 
extensions  of  confidence,  generally,  were  brought  in  to 
make  up  for  a  long  stretch  of  more  private  commnnica- 
tiona,  and  Ae  aspect  of  the  little  domestic  circle  was 
on  such  occasions  curious  enough.  By  the  table,  in  a 
low  chair,  with  the  full  light  of  the  lamp  upon  her,  sat 
Lncy,  generally  with  some  work  in  her  hands ;  she  did 
not  read  or  write  (exercises  to  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
she  was  not  much  addicted)  out  of  politeness,  lest  she 
should  seem  to  be  withdrawing  her  attention  from  her 
guest,  but  sat  there  with  her  slight  occupation,  so  as 
to  be  open  to  any  appeal,  and  ready  if  she  were  wanted. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  table,  the  light  making  a  sort 
of  screen  and  division  between  them,  sat  Bice,  generally 
with  a  book  before  her,  which,  as  has  been  said,  did . 
not  at  all  interfere  with  her  power  of  giving  a  vivid 
attention  to  what  was  going  on  arotmd  her.  These 
two  said  nothing  to  each  other,  and  were  often  silent 
for  the  whole  evening,  like  pieces  of  still  life.  Bice 
sat  with  her  book  upon  the  teble,  so  that  only  the  open 
page  and  the  bands  that  held  the  book  were  within 
the  brightness  of  the  light,  which  on  the  other  aide 
streamed  down  upon  Lucy's  fair  shoulders  and  soft 
young  face,  and  upon  the  work  in  her  hands.  In  the 
comer  was  the  light  continuous  murmur  of  talk ;  the 
half-seen  figure  of  the  Contessa,  generally  leaning  back, 
looking  up  to  Sir  Tom,  who  stood  with  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece  witii  much  animation,  gesticulation  of  her 
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hands  and  subdued  laughter,  the  moet  liTel7  current  of 
sound,  soft,  intensified  by  little  eloquent  breaks,  by 
empbatio  gestures,  by  sentences  left  incomplete,  but 
understood  all  the  better  for  being  half  said.  There 
were  many  erenings  in  which  Lucy  sat  there  with  a 
little  wonder,  but  no  otiier  active  feeling  in  her  mind. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  her. 
She  would  sit  and  wonder  wistfully  whether  her  hus- 
band had  forgotten  she  was  there,  but  then  reminded 
herself  that  of  course  it  was  his  duty  to  think  of  the 
Contessa  first,  and  consoled  herself  that  by  and  by  tiie 
stranger  would  go  away,  and  all  would  be  as  it  had 
been.  As  time  went  on,  the  desire  that  this  should 
happen,  and  longing  to  have  possession  of  her  home 
again,  grew  so  strong  that  she  could  scarcely  subdue  it, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difBculty  that  she  kept  all 
expression  of  it  &om  her  lips.  And  by  and  by,  the 
warmth  of  this  restrained  desire  so  absorbed  Lucy  that 
she  scarcely  dared  allow  herself  to  speak  lest  it  should 
burst  forth,  and  there  seemed  to  herself  to  be  con- 
tinually going  on  in  her  mind  a  calculation  of  the 
chances,  a  scrutiny  of  everything  the  Contessa  said 
which  seemed  to  point  at  such  a  movement  But,  in- 
deed, the  Contessa  said  very  little  upon  which  the  most 
sanguine  could  build.  She  said  uothmg  of  her  arrange- 
ments at  aU,  nor  spoke  of  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
and  answered  none  of  Lucy's  ardent  and  innocent  fish- 
ings after  information.  The  evening  became  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  Lady  Bandolph  as  they  went  on. 
She  was  glad  that  anybody  should  come,  however  little 
she  might  care  for  their  society,  to  break  these  private 
conferences  up. 

And  this  was  not  all,  nor  even  perhaps  the  worst, 
of  the  vague  evils  not  yet  defined  in  her  mind,  and 
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which  she  wes  bo  very  reluctant  to  define,  which  Lucy 
hod  to  go  through.  At  hieak&st,  when  she.  was  alone 
with  her  husband,  matters  were  almoet  worse.  Sir 
Tom,  it  was  evident,  b^an  to  feel  the  tite-brtSU  em- 
barraasing.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  his  little 
wife  when  they  were  alone.  The  presence  of  Uie 
Dowager  and  Jock  had  freed  him  from  any  necessity 
of  explanation,  had  kept  hjm  in  his  usual  easy  way; 
but  now  that  Lucy  alone  sat  opposite  to  him,  he  was 
more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  with  no  longer  any  of 
the  littJa  flow  of  simple  observations  which  had  once 
been  so  delightful  to  her.  Sir  Tom  was  more  uneasy 
than  if  she  had  been  a  stem  and  jealous  Eleanor,  a 
clear-sighted  critic  seeing  through  and  throagh  him. 
The  contest  was  so  unequal,  and  the  weaker  creature 
so  destitute  of  any  intention  or  thought  of  resistance, 
that  he  felt  himself  a  coward  and  traitor  for  thus 
deserting  her  and  overclouding  her  home  and  her  life. 
Then  he  took  to  asking  himself.  Did  he  overcloud  her  ? 
Was  she  sensible  of  any  difference  ?  Did  she  know 
enough  to  know  that  this  was  not  how  she  ought  to 
be  treated,  or  was  she  not  quite  contented  with  her 
secondary  place  ?  Such  a  simple  creature,  would  she 
not  cry — would  she  not  show  her  anger  if  she  was 
conscious  of  anything  to  be  grieved  or  angry  about  ? 
He  took  refuge  in  those  newspapers  which,  he  gave 
out,  it  was  so  necessary  he  should  study,  to  understand 
the  mind  of  the  country  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  thus  they  would  sit,  Lucy  dutifully  filling 
out  the  tea,  taking  care  that  he  had  the  dish  he  liked 
for  breakfast,  swallowing  her  own  with  difiiculty  yet 
lingering  over  it,  always  thinking  that  perhaps  Tom 
might  have  something  to  say.  While  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  behind  his  newspaper,  feeling  himself  guilty, 
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coDSciooa  that  another  sort  of  woman  would  make  one 
of  those  "  8Cenea  "  which  men  dread,  yet  despising  Lucy 
a  little  in  spite  of  himself  for  the  very  quality  he  most 
admired  ia  her,  and  wondering  if  she  were  really  cap- 
able of  feelii^  at  aU.  Sometimes  little  Tom  would  be 
brought  downstairs  to  toU  about  the  carpet  and  try  his 
unsteady  little  limba  in  a  series  of  clutches  at  the  chairs 
and  table;  and  on  these  occasions  the  meal  was  got 
through  more  easily.  Sut  little  Tom  was  not  always 
well  enough  to  come  downstairs,  and  sometimes  Lucy 
thought  that  her  husband  might  haye  something  to  say 
to  her  which  the  baby's  all-ei^rossing  presence  hin- 
dered. Thus  it  came  about  that  the  hours  in  which  the 
Contessa  was  present  and  in  the  front  of  eveiything, 
were  really  less  pairdiil  than  those  in  which  the  pair 
were  alone  with  the  shadow  of  the  intruder,  more 
powerful  even  than  her  presence  holding  them  apart 

One  of  these  mornings,  however,  Lucy's  anticipa- 
.  tions  and  hopes  seemed  about  to  be  realised.  Sir  Tom 
laid  down  his  paper,  looked  at  her  frankly  without  any 
shield,  and  said,  as  she  had  so  often  imagined  him  say- 
ing, "  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Lucy."  How  glad  she 
was  that  little  Tom  was  not  downstairs  that  morning  ! 

She  looked  at  him  across  the  table  with  a  brighten- 
ing countenance,  and  said,  "  Yes,  Tom  ?"  with  such 
warm  eagerness  and  sudden  pleasure  that  her  look 
penetrated  his  very  heart  It  implied  a  great  deal 
more  than  Sir  Tom  intended  and  thought,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  very  quick  intelligence.  The  expectation  in 
her  eyes  touched  him  beyond  a  thousand  complainta. 

"  X  had  an  interview  yesterday,  in  which  you  were 
much  concerned,"  he  said ;  then  made  a  pause,  with 
such  a  revolution  going  on  within  him  as  seldom  hap- 
pens ia  a  mature  and  self-collected  mind.  He  had 
Q 
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began  with  totally  different  Bentimentfl  from  those 
which  suddenly  came  over  him  at  the  sight  of  her 
kindling  face.  When  he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Lucy,"  he  had  meant  to  speak  of  her  interview  with 
Mr.  Bushton,  to  point  out  to  het  the  folly  of  what  she 
was  doing,  and  to  show  her  how  it  was  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  do  everything  that  was  in  his  power 
to  oppose  het.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  as  he  had  done  b^ore,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  bad  failed — but  to  address 
himself  to  the  secondary  view  of  the  question,  to  the 
small  prospect  there  was  of  doing  any  good.  But  when 
he  caught  her  eager,  questioning  look,  her  eyes  growing 
liquid  and  bright  with  emotion,  her  face  full  of  re- 
strained anxiety  and  hope,  Sir  Tom's  heart  smote  him. 
What  did  she  think  he  was  going  to  say  1  Not  aoj- 
thii^  about  money,  important  as  that  subject  was  in 
their  life — but  something  far  more  important,  some- 
thing that  touched  her  to  the  quick,  a  revelation  upon 
which  her  very  soul  hung.  He  was  startled  beyond 
measure  by  this  disclosure.  He  had  thought  she  did 
not  feel,  and  that  her  heart  unawakened  had  regarded 
calmly,  with  no  pain  to  speak  of,  the  new  state  of 
affairs  of  which  he  himself  was  guiltily  conscious ;  but 
that  eager  look  put  an  end  in  a  moment  to  his  delu- 
sion. He  paused  and  swerved  mentally  as  if  an  ai^el 
had  suddenly  stepped  into  his  way. 

"  It  is  about — that  wiU  of  your  father's,"  he  said. 

Lucy,  gazing  at  him  with  such  hope  and  expectation, 
suddenly  sank,'  aa  it  were,  prostrate  in  the  depth  of  a 
disappointment  that  almost  took  the  life  out  of  her. 
She  did  not  indeed  fall  physically  or  faint,  which 
people  seldom  do  in  moments  of  extreme  mental  suffer- 
ing.    It  was  only  het  coimtenance  that  felL      Her 
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brightening,  beaming,  bopefal  face  grev  blank  in  a 
moment,  her  eyes  grew  ntterly  dim,  a  kind  of  mist 
nmning  over  them :  a  aound — half  a  sob,  half  a  sigh, 
came  from  her  breast.  She  put  tip  her  band  trembling 
to  support  her  head,  vhich  shook  too  with  the  quiver 
that  went  over  bet.  It  took  her  at  least  a  minute  to 
get  over  the  shock  of  the  disappointment.  Then  com- 
manding herself  painfully,  but  without  looking  at  him, 
which,  indeed,  she  dared  not  do,  she  sEiid  again,  "  Yes, 
Tom  ?"  with  a  piteous  quiver  of  her  lip. 

It  did  not  make  Sir  Tom  any  the  less  kind,  and 
full  of  tender  impulees,  that  be  was  wounding  bis  wife 
in  the  ptofoundest  sensibilities  of  her  heart  In  this 
point  the  greater  does  not  include  the  lesser.  He  was 
cruel  in  the  more  important  matter,  without  intending 
it  indeed,  and  from  what  be  considered  a  fatality,  s 
painful  combination  of  circametances  out  of  which  he 
could  not  escape ;  but  in  the  lesser  particulars  he  was 
as  kind  as  ever.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer- 
ing. The  quiver  in  her  lip,  the  failure  of  the  colour 
in  her  cbeeks  affected  bim  so  that  he  conld  scarcely 
contain  himself. 

"  My  dear  love,"  he  cried,  "  my  little  Lucy !  you 
are  not  afraid  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  ? " 
These  words  came  to  bis  lips,  naturally,  by  the 
affectionate  impulse  of  bis  kind  natuia  But  when  he 
had  said  tbem,  an  impulse,  which  was  perhaps  more 
crafty  than  loving,  followed.  Quick  as  tbongbt  he 
changed  his  intention,  bis  purpose  altc^ether.  He 
conld  not  resist  the  appeal  of  Lucy's  face ;  but  be 
slipped  instincliyely  from  the  more  serioua  question 
that  lay  between  them,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
other,  which  was  indeed  very  important^  yet  could  be 
treated  in  an  easier  way  and  without  involving  any- 
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thing  more  painful  Sir  Tom  was  at  an  age  when 
money  haa  a  great  value,  and  the  mere  aenae  of  poaaea- 
eion  is  pleasant ;  and  there  was  a  principle  iuvolved 
■which  he  had  determined  a  few  weeka  ago  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed  was  one  out  of  which  some  way  of  escape  had 
to  he  invented  at  once.  "Lucy,"  he  said,  "you  are 
frightened ;  you  think  I  am  going  to  cross  you  in  the 
matter  that  lies  so  near  your  heart  But  you  mistake 
me,  my  dear.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  your  chief  adviser 
in  that  as  in  all  matters.  It  is  my  duty :  hut  I  hope 
you  never  thought  that  I  would  exercise  any  force 
upon  you  to  put  a  atop  to — what  you  thought  right." 

Lucy  had  overcome  herself,  though  with  a  painful 
effort.  She  followed  with  a  quivering  humility  what 
he  was  saying.  She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  this 
waa,  indeed,  the  great  thing  in  her  life,  and  that  it  was 
only  her  childishness  and  fooliahness  which  had  made 
her  place  other  matters  in  the  chief  place.  Most  likely, 
she  said  to  herself,  Tom  waa  not  aware  of  anything  that 
required  explanation ;  he  would  never  think  it  possible 
that  she  could  be  so  ungracious  and  unkind  as  to 
grudge  his  guests  their  place  in  his  house.  She 
gathered  herself  up  hastily  to  meet  him  when  he 
entered  upon  the  great  question  which  was  far  more 
important,  which  waa  indeed  the  only  question  between 
them.  "  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  were  always 
kind,  Tom.  If  I  did  not  ask  you  first  it  was  be- 
cause  " 

"  We  need  not  enter  upon  that,  my  dear,  I  was 
angry,  and  went  too  far.  At  the  same  time,  Lucy,  it 
is  a  mad  affair  altogether.  Tour  father  himself,  had 
he  realised  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  would  hare 
seen  this.     I  only  say  so  to  let  you  know  my  opinion 
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is  ancbanged.  And  you  know  youi  trustees  are  of  the 
same  mind.  But  if  you  think  this  ia  your  duty,  as  I 
am  sure  you  do " 

It  seemed  to  Lucy  that  her  duty  had  sailed  for 
away  froai  hei  on  some  sea  of  strai^e  distance  and 
dullness  where  she  could  Bcaicely  keep  it  in  eight 
Her  own  very  voice  seemed  strange  and  dull  to  her, 
and  for  away,  as  she  said  almost  mechanically :  "  I  do 
think  it  is  my  duty — to  my  father " 

"  I  am  aware  iJiat  you  think  so,  my  love.  As  you 
get  older  you  will,  perhaps,  see  as  I  do — that  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  your  father's  will  would  be  better 
than  to  follow  so  closely  the  letter  of  it  Bat  you  are 
still  very  young,  and  Jock  is  younger ;  and,  fortunately, 
you  can  afford  to  indulge  a  &eak  of  this  sort  I  shall 
let  Mr.  Bushton  know  that  I  withdraw  all  opposition. 
And  now,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  let  us  forget  that  there 
ever  was  any  controversy  between  us — it  never  -weat 
further  than  a  controversy,  did  it,  darling  ?"  Sir  Tom 
said. 

Lucy  could  not  speak  for  the  moment  She  looked 
up  into  his  foce  with  her  ^es  all  liquid  with  tears,  and 
a  great  confusion  in  her  soul  Was  this  all !  as  he 
kissed  her,  and  smiled,  leaning  over  her  in  the  old  kind 
way,  with  a  tenderness  that  was  half-fotherly  and  in- 
dulgent to  her  weakness,  she  did  not  seem  at  all  sure 
what  it  was  that  had  moved  like  a  ghost  between  him 
and  her;  was  it  in  reality  only  this — this  and  no 
more  ?  She  almost  thought  so  as  she  looked  up  into  hia 
kind  face.  Only  this  I  How  glad  it  would  have  made 
her  three  weeks  ago  to  have  his  sanction  for  the  thing 
she  was  so  reluctant  to  attempt,  which  it  was  so  much 
her  duty  to  do,  which  Jock  urged  with  so  much 
pertinacity,  and  which  her   fother  &om   his  grave 
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enjoined.  If  it  affected  her  but  dolly  nov,  whose  was 
the  fault  ?  Not  Tom'a,  who  was  bo  generously  ready 
to  yield  to  her,  although  he  disapproved.  When  he 
retired  behind  his  newspaper  once  more  with  a  kind 
smile  at  her,  to  end  the  matter,  Lucy  sat  quite  still  in 
a  curious  stunned  confusion  trying  to  account  for  it  all 
to  boreelf.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  she  thoi^t,  that 
it  was  she  who  was  in  the  wrong.  She  it  was  who 
had  created  the  embairasament  altogether.  He  was  not 
even  aware  of  any  other  cause.  It  had  never  occmred 
to  his  greater  mind  that  she  could  be  so  petty  as  to 
fret  under  the  interruption  which  their  visitots  had 
made  in*her  life.  He  had  thot^ht  that  the  other 
matter  was  the  cause  of  her  duUnesB  and  silence,  and 
generously  had  put  an  end  to  it,  not  by  requiring  any 
sacrifice  from  her,  but  by  making  one  in  his  own  per- 
son. She  sat  silent  trying  to  realise  all  this,  but 
unable  to  get  quite  free  from  the  confusion  and  dim- 
ness that  had  invaded  her  souL 


CHAPTEK   XXIV. 

THE  ORACLE  BPEAE3. 

LCCT  went  up  to  the  nursery  when  breakfast  was 
over.  It  was  her  habit  to  go  and  take  counsel  of 
little  Tom  when  her  heart  waiS  troubled  or  heavy. 
He  was  now  eighteen  months  old,  an  age  at  which 
you  will  say  the  judicial  faculties  are  small ;  but  a 
young  mother  has  superstitions,  and  there  are  many 
dilemmas  in  life  in  which  it  will  do  a  woman,  though 
the  male  critic  may  laugh,  great  good  to  go  and  con- 
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fide  it  all  to  hei  baby,  and  hold  that  little  himdle  of 
white  gainst  her  heart  to  conquer  the  pain  of  it. 
Whea  little  Tom  was  lively  and  well,  when  he  put  hia 
arms  about  her  neck  and  dabbed  his  velvety  mouth 
against  her  cheek,  Lucy  felt  that  she  was  approved  of 
and  her  heart  rosa  When  he  was  cross  and  cried 
and  pushed  her  away  from  him,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, she  ceased  to  be  sure  of  anything,  aud  felt 
dissatisfied  with  herself  and  all  the  world.  It  was 
with  a  great  longing  to  consult  this  baby  OTacle  and 
see  what  heaven  might  have  to  say  to  her  through  his 
means,  that  she  ran  upstairs,  neglecting  even  Mrs. 
Freshwater,  who  advanced  ceremonioosly  &om  her 
own  retirement  with  her  bill  of  fare  in  her  hand,  as 
Lu(^  darted  past  "  Wait  a  little  and  I  will  come  to 
you,"  she  cried.  What  was  the  dinner  in  comparison  ? 
She  flew  up  to  the  nursery  only  to  find  it  vacant 
The  morning  was  dingy  and  damp,  no  weather  tcx  the 
delicate  child  to  go  out,  and  Lucy  was  not  alarmed  but 
knew  well  enough  where  to  find  biTn.  The  long 
picture  gallery  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house 
was  his  usual  promenade  on  such  occasions,  and  there 
she  betook  heiself  hurriedly.  There  could  not  be 
much  doubt  as  to  little  Tom's  whereabouts.  Shrieks 
of  baby  fun  were  audible  whenever  she  came  within 
hearing,  and  the  sound  of  a  flying  foot  careering  firom 
end  to  end  of  the  long  space,  which  certainly  was  not 
the  foot  of  Tom's  nurse,  whose  voice  could  be  heard 
in  cries  of  caution,  "  Oh,  take  care.  Miss  I  Oh,  for 
goodness  sake — oh,  what  will  my  lady  say  to  me  if 
yon  should  trip  with  him  1 "  Lucy  paused  suddenly, 
checked  by  the  sound  of  this  commotion.  Once 
before  she  had  surprised  a  scene  of  the  kind,  and  she 
knew  what  it  meant     She  stopped  shorty  and  stood 
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still  to  get  possession  of  herself.  It  waa  a  circuui- 
stance  which  pulled  her  up  sharply  and  cbatiged  the 
corrent  of  her  mind.  Her  first  feeling  was  one  of  dis- 
appointment and  almost  irritation.  Could  she  not 
even  have  the  baby  to  herself,  she  murmured  ?  But 
there  was  in  reality  so  little  of  the  petly  in  Lucy's 
disposition  that  this  was  but  a  momentary  sentiment 
It  changed,  however,  the  manner  of  her  entrance. 
She  came  in  qmetly,  not  rushing  to  seize  her  boy  as 
she  had  intended,  but  still  with  her  Buperstition  stroi^ 
in  her  heart,  and  as  determined  to  resort  to  the  Sortet 
Tomiance  as  ever.  The  sight  she  saw  was  one  to 
make  a  picture  of  Stdmniing  along  the  long  gallery 
with  that  free  light  step  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
touch  the  ground  was  Bice,  a  long  stream  of  hair 
fiying  behind  her,  the  child  seated  on  her  shoulder, 
supported  by  one  raised  arm,  while  the  other  held 
aloft  the  end  of  a  red  scarf  which  she  had  twisted 
round  him.  Little  Tom  had  one  band  twisted  in  her 
hur,  and  with  his  small  feet  beating  upon  her  breast, 
and  his  little  chest  expanded  with  cries  of  delight, 
encouraged  his  steed  in  her  wild  career.  The  dark 
old  pictures,  some  {uU- length  Bandolphs  of  an  elder 
age,  good  for  little  but  a  background,  threw  up  this 
airy  group  with  all  the  perfection  of  contrast  They 
flew  by  as  Lucy  came  in,  so  joyous,  so  careless,  so 
delightful  in  pose  and  movement,  that  she  could  not 
utter  the  littie  cry  of  alarm  that  came  to  her  lips. 
Bice  had  never  in  her  life  looked  so  near  that  beauty 
which  she  considered  as  so  serious  a  necessity.  She 
was  flushed  with  the  movement,  her  fine  light  figure, 
too  light  and  slight  as  yet  for  the  full  perfection  of 
feminine  form,  was  the  very  impersonation  of  youth. 
She  flew,  she  did  not  glide  nor  run — her  elastic  foot 
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spumed  the  floor.  She  was  like  a  numer  in  a.  Qreek 
game.  Imcj  stood  breathlesB  between  admiiatioD  and 
pleasure  and  alarm,  as  the  animated  figure  turned  and 
came  fast  towards  hei  in  its  aiiy  career.  Little  Tom 
perceired  his  mother  as  tiiey  came  up.  He  was  ertiU 
more  daring  than  his  bearer.  He  detached  himself 
suddenly  from  Bice's  shoolder,  and  vith  a  shout  of 
pleasure  threw  himself  upon  Lucy.  The  oracle  had 
spoken.  It  almost  brought  her  to  her  knees  indeed, 
descending  upon  her  like  a  little  thunderbolt,  catchii^ 
her  round  the  tJiroat  and  tearing  off  with  a  hurried 
clutch  the  lace  upon  her  dress ;  while  the  flying 
steed,  suddenly  arrested,  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  ^nt 
of  her,  panting,  blushing,  and  disconcerted.  "There 
was  no  fear,"  ^e  cried,  with  inToInntary  self-defence, 
"  I  held  him  fost"  Bice  forgot  even  in  the  surprise 
how  wildly  she  stood  with  her  hair  flooldng,  and  the 
scarf  in  her  hand  still  knotted  ronnd  the  baby's  waist 

"  There  was  no  danger,  my  lady.  I  was  watching 
every  step ;  and  it  do  Master  Tom  a  world  of  good," 
cried  the  nurse,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  Why  should  you  think  I  am  a&aid  ? "  said  Lucy. 
"  Don't  you  know  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  being 
so  kind  to  him  ?  and  it  was  pretty  to  see  yon.  Ton 
looked  so  bright  and  strong,  and  my  boy  so  happy." 

"Miss  is  just  our  salvation,  my  lady,"  said  the 
nurse ;  "  these  wet  days  when  we  can't  get  out,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her.  Master  Tom, 
bless  him,  is  always  cross  when  he  don't  get  no  air  i 
but  once  set  on  Miss'  shoulder  he  ciowb  till  it  do 
your  heart  good  to  hear  him,"  the  woman  cried. 

Bice  stood  with  the  colour  still  in  her  face,  her 
head  thrown  back  a  little,  and  her  breath  coming  less 
quickly.     She  laughed  at  this  applause.     "  I  like  it," 
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she  said,  "  I  like  him ;  he  is  my  only  little  com- 
panioQ.     He  ia  pleased  when  he  sees  me." 

This  went  to  Lucy's  heart,  "  And  so  are  we  all," 
she  said ;  "  but  yon  will  not  let  me  see  you.  I  am 
often  alone,  too.  If  you  will  come  and — and  give  me 
your  company " 

Bice  gave  her  a  wistful  look ;  then  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  yon  do  not  wish  for  us  here ;  and  why 
should  you  ? "  she  said. 

"  My  dear ! "  cried  Lucy  in  alarm,  with  a  glance 
at  the  woman  who  stood  by,  all  ears.  And  now  it 
was  that  little  Tom  at  eighteen  months  showed  that 
precocious  judgment  in  which  his  mother  had  an 
instinctive  belief  He  had  satisfied  himself  with  the 
destruction  of  Lucy's  lace;  and  with  printing  the  im- 
pression of  bis  mouth  all  over  her  cheeka  That  little 
wet  wide  open  moutb  was  delicious  to  Lucy.  No 
trouble  had  befallen  her  yet  that  could  not  be  wiped 
out  by  its  touch.  But  now  a  new  distraction  was 
necessary  for  the  little  hero ;  and  his  eye  caught  the 
red  sash  which  still  was  round  his  waist.  He  trans- 
ferred all  his  thoughte  to  it  with  an  instant  revolution 
of  idea,  and  holding  on  by  it  like  a  little  sailor  on  a 
rope,  drew  Bice  close  till  he  could  succeed  in  the 
arduous  task,  not  unattended  by  danger,  of  flinging 
himself  &om  one  to  another.  This  game  enchanted 
Master  Tom.  Had  he  been  a  little  older  it  would 
have  been  changed  into  that  daring  faltering  hop  from 
one  eminence,  say  a  footstool,  to  another,  which 
flutters  the  baby  soul.  He  was  too  insecure  in  pos- 
session of  those  aimless  little  legs  to  venture  on  any 
such  daring  feat  now ;  but,  with  a  valour  more  desper- 
ate still,  he  flung  himself  across  the  gulf  from  Lucy's 
arms  to  those  of  Bice  and  back  again,  with  cries  of 
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delight  These  cries,  it  must  be  alloved,  were  not 
very  articulate,  but  the;  soon  became  urgent,  with  a 
demand  which  the  little  tyrant  insifited  upon  with 
increasing  vehemence. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,"  cried  the  nniBe,  "  it  is  as  plain  as 
it  he  said  it,   and  he   is  saying   of  it,   the  pet,   as 

pretty ! He  wanta  you  to  kiss  Mine,  he  do. 

Ain't  that  it,  my  own  ?  Nursey  knows  his  little  talk. 
Ain't  that  it,  my  darling  lamb  7 " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the  strange  little 
group  linked  together  by  the  baby's  clutches.  The 
young  mother  and  the  girl  with  their  beads  so  near 
each  other,  looked  in  each  other's  faces.  In  Lucy's 
there  was  a  kind  of  awe,  in  Bice's  a  sort  of  wondering 
wistfulnesa  mingled  with  incipient  defiance  They 
were  not  bom  to  be  each  other's  friends.  They  were 
different  in  everything ;  they  were  even  on  different 
sides  in  this  house — the  one  an  intruder,  belonging  to 
the  party  which  was  destroying  Uie  other's  domestic 
peace.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
little  reluctance  in  Lucy's  soul  as  she  gazed  at  the 
younger  girl,  come  from  she  knew  not  where,  estab- 
lished under  her  roof  she  knew  not  how.  She  hesitated 
for  one  moment,  then  she  bent  forward  almost  with 
solemnity  and  kissed  Bice's  cheek.  She  seemed  to 
communicate  her  own  agitation  to  the  girl  who  stood 
straight  np  with  her  head  a  little  back,  half  eager, 
half  defiant.  When  Bice  felt  the  touch  of  Lucy's  lips, 
however,  she  melted  in  a  moment.  Her  slight  figure 
swayed,  she  took  Lucy's  disengaged  hand  with  her 
own,  and,  stooping  over  it,  kissed  it  with  lips  that 
quivered.  There  was  not  a  word  said  between  them ; 
but  a  secret  compact  was  thus  made  under  little 
Tom's  inspiration.     The  little  oracle   clambered   np 
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upon  his  mother  ofterwaids,  and  laid  down  bis  head 
upon  her  shoulder  and  dropped  off  to  sleep  with  that 
entire  confiding  and  abandonment  of  the  whole  little 
being  which  is  one  of  the  dewiest  chaims  of  child- 
hood. Who  is  there  with  an7  semblance  of  a  iieart 
in  his,  much  more  her,  bosom,  who  is  not  toudied  in 
the  tenderest  part  when  a  child  goes  to  sleep  in  bis 
arms  ?  The  appeal  conveyed  in  ttie  act  is  one  which 
Bcarcely  a  savage  could  withstand.  The  three  women 
gathered  round  to  see  this  common  spectacle,  so  uni- 
versal, so  touching.  Bice,  who  was  almost  too  young 
for  the  maternal  sentameut,  and  who  was  a  stem 
youi^  Stoic  by  nature,  never  shedding  a  tear,  could 
not  tall  how  it  was  that  her  eyes  moistened.  But 
Lucy's  fiUed  with  an  emotion  which  was  sharp  and 
sore  with  alarm.  "  Oh,  nurse,  don't  call  my  boy  a 
little  angel ! "  she  said,  with  a  sentiment  which  a 
woman  will  understand. 

This  baby  scene  upstairs  was  balanced  by  one  of  a 
very  different  character  below.  Sir  Tom  had  gone 
into  his  own  room  a  little  disturbed  and  out  of  sorts. 
Circumstances  had  been  bard  upon  him,  he  felt.  The 
Contessa's  letter  offering  her  visit  had  been  a  jest  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  best  of 
the  Oontessa.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  her  one 
time  and  another  in  his  life,  and  she  held  the  clue  to 
one  or  two  matters  which  it  would  not  have  pleased 
him,  at  this  mature  period  of  his  existence,  to  have 
published  abroad.  She  was  an  adventoress,  he  knew, 
and  her  friends  were  not  among  the  best  of  humanity. 
She  bad  led  a  life  which,  without  being  positively 
evil,  had  shut  her  out  fiom  the  sympathies  of  many 
good  people.  When  a  woman  has  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem how  to  obtain  all  the  luxuries  and  amusements 
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of  life  without  money,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  her 
attempts  to  do  so  shonld  lead  hei  into  riakj  places, 
where  the  footing  was  for  from  sore.  But  she  had 
Dover,  aa  Lady  Eandolph  adcuowledged,  gone  ao  far  as 
that  society  should  refuse  to  receive  her,  and  Sir  Tom 
was  always  an  indulgent  critic.  If  she  were  coming 
to  England,  aa  she  gave  him  to  understand,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  come  to  the  Hall.  For 
himself,  it  would  be  rather  amusing  than  otherwise, 
and  Lucy  would  take  no  harm — even  if  there  was 
harm  in  the  Fomo-Fopulo  (which  he  did  not  believe), 
his  wife  was  far  too  innocent  even  to  suspect  it.  She 
would  not  know  evil  if  she  saw  it^  he  said  to  himself 
proudly ;  and  then  there  was  no  chance  that  the 
Contessa,  who  loved  merriment  and  gaiety,  could  long 
be  content  with  anything  so  bomdnun  as  this  q^uiet 
life  in  the  country.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir 
Tom  bad  got  himself  innocently  enough  into  this 
imbroglio.  He  had  meant  no  particular  hann.  He 
had  meant  to  be  kind  to  a  poor  woman,  who  after  all 
needed  kindness  mach ;  and  if  the  comic  character  of 
tiie  situation  touched  hia  sense  of  humour,  and  he  was 
not  unwilling  in  his  own  person  to  get  a  little  amuse- 
ment out  of  it,  who  conld  blame  him  t  This  was  the 
worst  that  Sir  Tom  meant  To  amuse  himself  partly 
1^  the  s^ht  of  the  conventional  beauty  and  woman 
of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  cu*onm8tances  so  incon- 
gruous, and  partly  by  the  fluttering  of  the  dovecotes 
which  the  appearance  of  such  an  adventuress  would 
causa  He  Uked  her  conversation  too,  and  to  hear  all 
about  the  more  noisy  company,  full  of  talk  and 
diversion  in  which  he  had  wasted  so  much  of  his 
youth.  But  there  were  two  or  three  things  which  Sir 
Tom  did  not  take  into  his  calculations.     The  first  was 
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the  sort  of  fascination  which -that  talk,  and  all  the 
associations  of  the  old  world,  and  the  charms  of  the 
professional  sorceress,  would  exercise  upon  himself 
after  his  settling  down  as  the  head  of  a  family  and 
pillar  of  the  State.  He  had  not  thought  how  much 
amused  he  would  be,  how  the  contrast  even  woidd 
tickle  his  fancy  and  afTect  (for  the  moment)  hia  life. 
He  laughed  within  himself  at  the  transparent  way  in 
which  his  old  friend  bade  for  his  sympathy  and  society. 
She  was  the  same  as  ever,  living  upon  admiration, 
upon  compliments  whether  fictitious  or  not,  and  de- 
manding a  show  of  devotion,  somebody  always  at  her 
feet.  She  thought,  no  doubt,  be  said  to  himself,  that 
she  had  got  him  at  her  feet,  and  he  laughed  to  himself 
when  he  was  alone  at  the  thought  But,  nevertheless, 
it  did  amuse  him  to  talk  to  the  Contessa,  and  before 
long,  what  with  skilful  reminders  of  the  past,  what 
with  hints  and  reference  to  a  knowledge  which  he 
would  not  like  extended  to  the  world,  he  had  begun 
by  degrees  to  find  himself  in  a  couEdential  position 
with  her.  "  We  know  each  other's  secrets,"  she  would 
say  to  him  with  a  meaning  look.  He  was  caught  in 
her  snare.  On  the  other  hand  an  indefinite  visit  pro- 
longed and  endless  had  never  come  within  his  calcula- 
tion. He  did  not  know  how  to  put  an  end  to  the 
situation — perhaps  as  it  was  an  amusement  for  hia 
evenings  to  see  the  siren  spread  her  snares,  and  even 
to  be  more  or  less  caught  in  them,  he  did  not  sincerely 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  yet  He  waa  caught  in 
them  more  or  less,  bat  never  so  much  as  to  be  unaware 
of  the  skill  with  which  the  snares  were  laid,  which 
would  have  amused  him  whatever  had  been  the  serious- 
ness of  the  attendant  circumstances.  He  did  not, 
however,  allow  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make  an  end 
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c^  these  circumBtances,  but  only  said  to  himself,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  how  could  he  do  it  ?  He 
could  not  send  his  old  friend  away.  He  could  not 
but  be  civil  and  attentive  to  her  eo  long  as  she  was 
under  his  roo£  It  distressed  him  that  Lucy  should 
feel  it,  as  this  morning's  experience  proved  her  to  do, 
but  how  could  he  help  it  ?  He  made  that  other 
sacrifice  to  Lucy  by  way  of  reconciling  her  to  tite 
inevitable,  but  he  could  do  no  mora  When  you 
invite  a  friend  to  be  your  guest,  he  said  to  himself, 
you  must  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  that  Irlend. 
If  he  (or  she)  stays  too  long,  what  can  you  do  ?  Sir 
Tom  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  reduced  to  help- 
lessness by  such  a  difEiculty.  Yet  this  was  what  he 
said  to  himself. 

It  vexed  him,  however,  that  Lucy  should  feel  it  so 
much.  He  could  not  throw  off  this  uneasy  feeling. 
He  had  stopped  her  mouth  as  one  might  stop  a  child's 
mouth  with  a  sugar  plum ;  but  he  could  not  escape 
&om  the  consciousness  that  Lucy  felt  her  domain  in- 
vaded, and  that  her  feeling  was  just.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  great  chair,  and  was-  pondering  not 
what  to  do,  but  the  impossibility  of  doing  anything 
when  Williams,  his  confidential  man,  who  knew  all 
about  the  Contessa  almost  as  well  as  he  did,  suddenly 
appeared  before  him.  Williams  had  been  all  over  tt)e 
world  with  Sir  Tom  before  he  settled  down  as  his 
butler  at  the  HalL  He  was,  therefore,  not  one  who 
could  be  dismissed  summarily  if  he  interfered  in  any 
matter  out  of  his  sphere.  He  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  Sir  Tom's  writing-table  with  a  face  as  long  as 
his  arm,  the  face  with  which  Sir  Tom  was  so  well 
acquainted — the  same  face  with  which  he  had  a 
hundred  times  announced  the  failure  of  suppHes,  the 
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delay  of  carriages,  the  general  hopelessnesa  of  the  Bitua- 
tion.  There  waa  txagedy  in  it  of  the  moat  solemn  kind, 
but  there  was  a  certain  enjoyment  too. 

"  What  ia  the  matter  ? "  said  Sir  Tom ;  and  then 
ha  jomped  to  his  feet  "Something  ia  vrong  with 
the  baby,"  he  cried. 

"  No,  Sir  Thomas ;  Mr.  Bandolph  ia  pretty  well, 
thank  you.  Sir  Thomas.  It  is  about  something  else 
that  I  made  so  bold.  There  is  Antonio,  sir,  in  the 
servante'  hall ;  Madame  the  Conntess*  man." 

"  Oh,  the  Countess,"  cried  Sir  Tom,  and  he  seated 
himself  again ;  then  said,  with  the  confidence  of  a 
man  to  Uie  follower  who  has  been  his  companion  in 
many   straits,  "You  gave  me  a  &ight,  Williams.     I 

thou^t    that    little    shaver But    what's    the 

matter  with  Antonio  ?  Can't  you  keep  a  fellow  like 
that  in  order  without  bothering  me  ?" 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Williams,  solemnly,  "  I  am  not 
one  as  troubles  my  master  when  things  are  straight- 
fiMward.  But  them  foreigners,  you  never  know  when 
you  have  'em.  And  an  idle  man  about  an  establish-  , 
ment,  that  is,  so  to  speak,  under  nobody,  and  for  ever 
a -kicking  of  his  heels,  and  following  the  women 
servants  about,  and  not  a  blessed  hand's  turn  to  do  " 
— a  tone  of  personal  offence  came  into  WQliams'  com- 
plaint ;  "  there  is  a  deal  to  do  in  this  house,"  he  added, 
"  and  neither  me  nor  any  of  the  men  haven't  got  a 
moment  to  spare.  Why,  there's  your  hunting  things. 
Sir  Thomas,  is  just  a  man's  work.  And  to  see  that 
fellow  loafing,  and  a-hangii^  on  about  the  women — I 
don't  wonder.  Sir  Thomas,  that  it's  more  than  any  man 
can  stand,"  said  Williams,  lighting  up.  He  was  a 
married  man  himself,  with  a  very  respectable  family 
in  the  village,  bat  he  was  not  too  old  to  be  able  to 
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nudeistaiid  the  feelings  of  John  and  Charles,  whose 
hearts  were  lacerated  by  the  success  of  the  Italian 
fellow  with  hia  black  eyes. 

"  Well,  well,  don't  worry  me,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  take 
him  by  the  collar  and  give  bim  a  shake.  You're  big 
enough."  Then  he  laughed  unfeelingly,  which  Williams 
did  not  expect  "  Too  big,  eh.  Will  ?  Not  so  ready 
for  a  shindy  as  we  used  to  be."  This  identification  of 
himself  with  his  factotum  was  mere  irony,  and 
Williams  felt  it;  for  Sir  Tom,  if  perhaps  less  slim 
than  in  his  young  days,  was  still  what  Williams  called 
a  "  fine  figger  of  a  man ; "  whereas  the  butler  had 
widened  much  round  the  waist,  and  was  apt  to  puff  ae 
he  came  upstairs,  and  no  longer  contemplated  a  shindy 
as  a  possibility  at  alL 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said,  with  great  gravity,  "  if  I'm 
corpulent,  which  I  don't  deny,  but  never  thought  to 
have  it  made  a  reproach,  it's  neither  over-feeding  nor 
want  of  care,  but  constatootion,  aa  derived  &om  my 
parents.  Sir  Thomas.  There  is  nothing,"  he  added 
with  a  pensive  superiority,  "  as  is  so  gen'rally  mis- 
understood." Then  Williams  drew  himself  up  to  still 
greater  dignity,  stimulated  by  Sur  Tom's  laugh.  "  If 
this  fellow  is  to  be  long  in  the  house,  Sir  Thomas,  I 
won't  answer  for  what  may  happen ;  for  he's  got  the 
devil's  own  temper,  like  all  of  them,  and  carries  n 
knife  like  all  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  man  ?  Say  it  out ! 
Am  I  to  represent  to  Madame  di  Eomo-Populo  that 
three  groat  hulking  fellows  of  you  are  afraid  of  her 
slim  Neapolitan  ?  "  Sir  Tom  cried  impatiently. 

"  Not  a&aid.  Sir  Thomas,  of  nothing,  but  of  break- 
ing the  law,"  said  Williams,  quickly.  Then  he  added 
in  an  insinoating  tone:  "  But  I  tell  them,  ladies  don't 
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stop  long  in  country  visits,  not  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
And  a  thing  can  be  put  up  with  for  short  that  any 
man  'd  kick  at  for  long.  Madame  the  Countess  will 
be  moving  on  to  pay  her  other  visits,  Sir  Thomas,  if  I 
might  make  so  bold  t  She  is  a  lady  as  likes  variety ; 
leastways  she  was  so  in  the  old  times." 

Sir  Thomas  stared  at  the  bold  questioner,  who  thus 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Then  he  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh.  "  If  you  knew  so  much  about 
Madame  the  Countess,"  he  cried,  "  my  good  fellow, 
what  need  have  you  to  come  and  consult  me  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   COKTESSA'S   BOUDOIR. 

Ths  east  rooms  in  which  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  had 
been  placed  on  her  arrival  at  the  Hall  were  handsome 
and  comfortable,  though  they  were  not  the  best  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  furnished  as  English  rooms  gene- 
rally are,  the  bed  forming  the  principal  object  in  each 
chamber.  The  Contessa  had  looked  around  her  in  dis- 
may when  first  ushered  into  the  spacious  room  with 
its  huge  couch,  and  wardrobes,  and  its  unmistakable 
destination  as  a  sleeping-room  merely :  and  it  was  ouly 
the  addition  of  a  dressing-room  of  tolerable  proportions 
which  had  made  her  quarters  so  agreeable  to  her  as 
they  proved.  The  transformation  of  this  room  from  a 
severe  male  dressing-room  into  the  boudoir  of  a  fanciful 
and  luxurious  woman,  was  a  work  of  art  of  which 
neither  the  master  dot  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  had 
the  faintest  conception.     The  Conteasa  was  never  at 
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home ;  so  that  ehe  was — having  that  legard  foi  het 
own  comfort  which  la  one  of  the  leading  featitree  in 
such  a  life  as  hers — everywhere  at  home,  carryii^ 
about  with  her  wherever  she  went  Uie  materials  for 
creating  an  individual  centre  (a  diez  soi,  which  ia  some- 
thing far  more  intimate  and  personal  than  a  home),  in 
which  everything  was  arranged  according  to  hei  fancy. 
Had  Lucy,  or  even  had  Sir  Tom,  who  knew  more  about 
such  matters,  penetrated  into  that  sacred  retirement, 
they  would  not  have  recognised  it  for  a  room  in  their 
own  house.  Out  of  one  of  the  Contessa's  boxes  there 
came  a  paraphernalia  of  decoration  such  as  would  turn 
the  head  of  the  {esthetic  fnmisher  of  the  present  day. 
As  she  had  been  everywhere,  and  had  "  taste,"  when  it 
was  not  so  usual  to  luve  taste  as  it  is  now,  she  had 
"  picked  up  "  priceless  articles,  in  the  shape  of  tapes- 
tries, embroideries,  silken  tissues  no  longer  made,  deli- 
cate bits  of  Eastern  carpet,  soft  falling  drapery  of 
curtains,  such  as  artistically  arranged  in  almost  any 
room,  impressed  upon  it  the  Contessa's  individuality, 
and  made  something  dainty  and  luxurious  among  the 
meanest  surroundings.  The  Contessa's  maid,  &om  long 
practice,  had  become  almost  an  artist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  properties,  without  which  her  mistress 
could  not  live ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
their  arrival  at  the  Hall,  when  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  chamber  in 
which  she  had  rested  all  day  after  her  journey,  she 
stepped  into  s  little  paradise  of  subdued  colour  and 
harmonious  effect  Antonio  and  Marietta  were  tiie 
authors  of  these  wonders.  They  took  down  Mrs.  Fresh- 
water's  curtains,  which  were  of  a  solid  character  adapted 
to  the  locality,  and  replaced  them  by  draperies  that 
veiled  the  light  tenderly  and  hung  with  studied  grace. 
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They  took  to  pieces  the  small  bed  and  made  a  divan 
covered  with  old  brocade  of  the  prosaic  English  mat- 
tress. They  broi^ht  the  finest  of  the  fmniture  oat  of ' 
the  bedchamber  to  add  to  the  contents  of  this,  and 
covered  tables  with  Italian  work,  and  vdled  the  bare 
wall  with  tapestry.  This  made  Buch  a  magical  change 
that  the  maids  who  penetrated  by  chance  now  and  then 
into  this  httle  temple  of  the  Graces  could  only  stand 
aghast  and  gaze  wiih  open  mouths ;  but  no  profane 
band  of  theirs  was  ever  permitted  to  touch  those  sacred 
things.  There  were  even  pictures  on  the  wall,  evolved 
out  of  the  depths  of  that  great  coffer,  which,  more  dear 
to  the  Contessa  even  thaji  her  wardrobe,  went  about 
with  her  everywhere — and  precious  pieces  of  porcelain : 
Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo,  it  need  not  be  said,  beii^ 
quite  above  the  mean  and  cheap  decoration  made  with 
fans  or  unmeaning  scraps  of  colour.  The  maids  afore- 
said, who  obtained  perilous  and  breathless  glimpses 
from  time  to  time  of  all  these  wonders,  were  at  &  loss  to 
understand  why  so  much  trouble  should  be  taken  for  a 
room  that  nobody  but  its  inmate  ever  saw.  The  finer 
intelligence  of  the  reader  will  no  doubt  set  it  down  as 
sometldng  in  the  Gontessa's  favour  that  she  could  not 
live,  even  when  in  the  strictest  privacy,  without  her 
pretty  things  about  her.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  always 
80  ;  in  other  r^ons,  where  other  habits  prevailed,  this 
shriue  so  artistically  prepared  was  open  to  worshippers ; 
but  the  Contessa  knew  better  than  to  make  any  such 
innovation  hera  She  intended,  indeed,  nothing  that 
was  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  strictest  propriety. 
Her  objects,  po  doubt,  were  her  own  interest  and  her 
own  pleasure,  which  are  more  or  less  the  objects  of  most 
people ;  but  she  intended  no  harm.  She  believed  that 
she  had  a  hold  over  Sir  Tom  which  she  could  work  for 
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"hex  advantage,  bat  she  did  not  mean  to  hart  Lacy. 
She  thought  that  lepose  and  a  tempoiaiy  absence  from 
the  usual  scenes  of  her  existence  woiild  be  of  use  to 
bei,  and  she  thought  also  that  a  campaign  in  London 
under  the  warrant  of  the  highest  respectability  would 
further  her  grand  object.  It  amosed  her  besides,  per- 
haps, to  flutter  the  susceptibilities  of  the  innocent  litUe 
inff^iu  whom  Six  Tom  had  married ;  but  she  meant  no 
harm.  As  for  seizing  upon  Sir  Tom  in  the  evenings, 
and  occupying  all  his  attention,  tiiat  was  the  most 
natural  and  simple  of  proceedit^  She  did  this  as 
anotiiei  woman  played  bezique.  Some  entertainment 
was  a  necessity,  and  everybody  had  something.  There 
were  people  who  insisted  upon  whist — she  insisted 
only  upon  "some  one  to  talk  to."  What  could  be 
more  natural  I  The  Oontessa's  "  some  one  "  bad  to  be 
A  man  and  one  who  could  pay  with  sense  and  spirit 
the  homage  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  It  was  her 
only  stipulation — and  surely  it  must  be  an  ungracious 
hostess  indeed  who  could  object  to  that 

She  had  just  fini^ed  her  breakfast  on  one  of  those 
gray  mornings — seated  before  the  fire  in  an  easy-chair, 
which  was  covered  with  a  shawl  of  soft  but  bright 
Indian  colouring.  She  had  her  back  to  the  light,  but 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  even  had  there  been  any  eyes 
to  see  her  save  tiiose  of  Marietta,  who  naturally  was 
familiar  with  her  aspect  at  all  times.  Marietta  made 
the  Contessa's  chocolate,  as  well  as  arranged  and  kept 
in  order  the  Contessa's  boudoir.  To  such  a  retainer 
nothii^  comes  amiss.  She  would  sit  up  till  all  hours, 
and  perform  marvels  of  waiting,  of  working,  service  of 
every  kind.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  it "  was  not 
her  place  "  to  do  anything  that  her  mistress  required. 
Antonio  was  her  brother,  which  was  insipid,  but  she 
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generally  managed  to  indemnify  herself,  one  vay  or 
another,  foi  the  loss  of  this  legitimate  method  of 
flirtation.  She  had  not  great  wages,  and  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  woik,  but  Marietta  felt  her  life  amusing, 
and  did  not  object  to  it.  Here  in  £ngland  the  excite- 
ment indeed  figged  a  littl&  Williams  was  stoat  and 
married,  and  the  other  men  had  ties  of  the  heart 
with  which,  as  has  been  seen,  Antonio  ruthlessly  in- 
terfered. Marietta  was  not  unwilling  to  give  to  Charles 
the  footman,  who  was  a  handsome  young  feUow,  the 
means  of  avenging  himself,  but  as  yet  this  expedient  for 
a  little  amusement  bad  not  succeeded,  and  there  had 
been  a  touch  of  peevishness  in  the  tone  with  which 
she  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Contessa  in- 
tended remaining  here.  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo 
was  a  woman  who  disliked  the  bondage  of  question 
and  reply, 

"  You  do  not  amuse  yourself.  Marietta  mia  ?  "  said 
the  Contessa.  She  spoke  Italian  with  her  servante, 
and  she  was  always  caressing,  fond  of  tender  appella- 
tives. "  Patience  1  the  country  even  in  England  is 
very  good  for  the  complexion,  and  in  London  there  ia 
a  great  deal  that  ia  amusing.  Wheel  this  table  away 
and  give  me  the  other  with  my  writing  things.  The 
cushion  for  my  elbow.  Thanks !  Ton  forget  nothing. 
My  Marietta,  you  will  have  a  happy  life." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Siguora  Contessa  ?"  said  the  girl, 
a  little  wistfully. 

The  Contessa  smiled  upon  her  and  said  "  Cara  ! " 
mth  an  air  of  tenderness  that  might  have  made  any 
one  happy.  Then  she  addressed  herself  to  her  cor- 
respondence, while  Marietta  removed  into  the  other 
room  not  only  the  tray  but  the  table  with  the  tray 
which  her  mistress  had  used.     The  Contessa  did  not 
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like  to  know  or  see  anTtiiuig  of  tJie  procoBsea  of  re- 
adjustment  and  lestomtiou.  She  glanced  over  her 
morning's  letters  again  with  now  and  then  a  smile  of 
Batiefaction,  and  addressed  henelf  to  the'task  of  answer- 
ing them  with  apparent  pleasure.  Indeed,  her  own 
letters  amused  her  even  more  than  the  others  had 
done.  When  she  had  finished  her  task  she  took  up  a 
Bilver  whistle  and  blew  into  it  a  long  melodious  note. 
She  made  the  most  chaiming  picture,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  in  a  white  cashmere  dressing-gown  covered 
with  lace,  and  a  little  cap  upon  her  dark  locks.  All 
the  accessories  of  her  toilette  were  exquisite,  as  well  as 
the  draperies  about  her  that  relieved  and  set  off  her 
whiteness.  Her  shoes  were  of  white  plush  with  a 
cockade  of  lace  to  correspond.  Her  sleeves,  a  little 
more  loose  than  common,  showed  her  beautiful  arms 
through  a  mist  of  lace.  She  was  not  more  carefully 
nor  more  elegantly  dressed  when  she  went  downstairs 
in  all  her  panoply  of  conquest.  What  a  pity  there 
was  no  one  to  see  it !  but  the  Contessa  did  not  even 
think  of  this.  In  other  ciroamstances,  no  doubt,  there 
might  have  been  spectators,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
pleased  heiself,  which  after  aU  is  the  first  object  with 
every  well-constituted  mind.  She  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  pleased  with  herself  and  her  surroundings,  in  a 
gentle  languor  after  her  occupation,  and  conscious  of  a 
yellow  novel  within  reach  should  her  young  companion 
be  slow  of  appeuing.  But  Bice  she  knew  had  the  ears 
of  a  savage,  and  would  hear  her  summons  wherever 
Bhe  might  be. 

Bice  at  this  moment  was  in  a  very  different  scene. 
She  was  in  the  large  gallery,  which  was  a  little  clull 
and  dreary  of  a  morning  when  all  the  windows  were 
full  of  a  gray,  indefinable  mist  instead  of  light,  and  the 
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anceatora  were  indistinguishable  in  their  frames.  She 
had  just  been  goii^  through  her  usual  exercise  with 
the  baby,  and  had  joined  Lacy  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
gallery,  that  aport  being  over,  and  little  Tom  carried  off 
to  his  mid-day  aleep.  There  was  a  fire  there,  in  the 
old-fashioned  chimney,  and  Lucy  had  been  aitting 
beside  it  watching  the  aport  Bice  seated  herself  on  a 
stool  at  a  little  distance  She  had  a  half  affection  half 
dislike  for  this  young  woman,  who  was  most  near  her 
in  age  of  any  one  in  ihe  house.  For  one  thing  they 
were  on  different  sides  and  representing  different 
interests ;  and  Bice  had  been  trained  to  dislike  the 
ordinary  housekeeping  woman.  They  had  been  brou^t 
together,  indeed,  in  a  moment  of  emotion  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  little  delicate  child,  for  whom 
Bice  had  conceived  a  compassionate  affection.  But  the 
girl  felt  that  they  were  antagonistic.  She  did  not 
expect  understanding  or  charity,  but  to  be  judged 
harshly  and  condemned  summarily  by  thia  type  of  the 
conventional  and  proper.  She  believed  that  Lucy 
would  be  "  shocked  "  by  what  she  said,  and  horrified 
by  her  freedom  and  absence  of  prejudice.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  was  an  attraction  in  the 
candid  eyes  and  countenance  of  little  Lady  Bandolph 
which  drew  her  in  spite  of  herselfl  It  was  of  her  own 
will,  though  with  a  little  appearance  of  reluctance, 
that  she  drew  near,  and  soon  plunged  into  talk — for 
to  tell  the  truth,  now  that  Jock  was  gone.  Bice  felt 
occasionally  as  if  she  must  talk  to  the  winds  and  trees, 
and  could  not  at  the  hazard  of  her  life  keep  silence 
any  more.  She  could  scarcely  tell  how  it  was  that 
she  was  led  into  confessions  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
of  the  details  of  her  past  lif& 

"  We  are  a  little  alike,"  said  Lucy.     "  I  was  not 
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much  older  than  joa  are  when  my  father  died,  and 
afterrards  we  had  no  real  home :  to  be  sure,  I  had 
always  Jock.  Even  when  papa  was  living  it  was  not 
vety  homelike,  not  what  I  should  choose  for  a  girl.  I 
felt  how  different  it  was  when  I  went  to  Lady  Ean- 
dolph,  who  thoiight  of  everything " 

Bice  did  not  say  anything  for  some  time,  and  then 
she  laughed.  "  The  Conteesa  does  not  think  of  every- 
thing," she  said. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  with  a  question  in  her  eyes. 
She  wanted  to  ask  if  the  Contessa  was  kind.  But 
there  was  a  certain  domestic  treachery  involved  in 
asking  such  a  question. 

"  People  are  different,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
soothing  tona  "  We  are  not  made  alike,  you  know ; 
one  person  is  good  in  one  way  and  one  in  another." 
This  abstract  deliverance  was  not  at  all  in  Lncy's  way. 
She  returned  to  the  particular  point  before  them  with 
relief  "  England,"  she  said,  "  must  seem  strange  to 
you  after  your  own  county.  I  suppose  it  is  much 
colder  and  less  bright  ? " 

"  I  have  no  country,"  said  Bice;  "everywhere  ia  my 
country.  We  have  a  house  in  Bome,  bnt  we  travel ; 
we  go  from  one  place  to  another — to  all  Uie  places 
that  are  what  you  call  for  pleasura  We  go  in  the 
season.  Sometimes  it  is  for  the  waters,  sometimes 
for  the  sports  or  the  games — always  /esto  wherever 
we  go," 

"  And  yon  like  that  ?  To  be  sure,  yon  are  so  very 
yonng;  otherwise  I  should  think  it  was  rftther  tire- 
some," Lucy  said. 

"  Kg,  it  is  not  ratiier  tiresome,"  said  Bice,  with  a 
roll  of  her  '*  r,"  "  it  is  horrible  1  When  we  came  here 
I  did  not  know  why  it  was,  but  I  rejoiced  myself  that 
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there  wss  no  band  playing.  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
merely  jour  de  reldclie :  but  when  morning  after  morn- 
ing came  and  no  band,  that  was  heavenly/'  ahe  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath. 

"A  band  playing  !  "  Lucy's  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea  rang  out  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  child.  It 
amused  her  beyond  measure,  and  Bice,  always  encour- 
aged by  approbation,  went  on, 

"  I  expected  it  every  morning.  The  house  is  so 
laige.  I  thought  the  season,  perhaps,  was  just  begin- 
ning, and  the  people  not  arrived  yet  Sometimes  we 
go  like  that  too  soon.  The  rooms  are  cheaper.  Tou 
can  make  your  own  arrangement." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  very  compassionately.  "  That 
is  why  you  pass  the  mornings  in  your  own  room,"  she 
said,  "  were  you  never  then  in  e  country  house 
before  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  a  country  house.  We 
have  been  in  a  great  castle  where  there  was  the  chase 
every  day.  No,  that  is  not  what  la  ehasse  means  in 
England — to  shoot  I  would  say.  And  then  in  the 
evening  the  theatre,  tableaux,  or  music  But  to  be 
quiet  all  day  and  all  night  too,  that  is  what  I  have 
never  seen.  We  have  never  known  it.  It  ia  con- 
fusing. It  makes  you  feel  as  if  all  went  on  without 
any  division ;  all  one  day,  aU  one  night." 

Bice  laughed,  but  Lucy  looked  somewhat  grave. 
"  This  is  our  natural  life  in  England,"  she  said  ;  "  we 
like  to  be  quiet ;  though  I  have  not  thought  we  were 
very  quiet,  we  have  had  people  almost  every  night." 

To  this  Bice  made  no  reply.  But  at  Lucy's  next 
question  she  stared,  not  understanding  what  it  meant 
"Tou  go  everywhere  with  the  Ckintessa,"  she  said; 
"are  you  oat?" 
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"  Out !  "  Bice's  eyea  opened  wide.  She  shook  her 
head.     "  What  is  out  7 "  she  said. 

"  It  is  when  a  girl  begins  to  go  to  parties — when 
she  comes  out  of  her  home,  out  of  the  schoolroom,  from 
being  jnat  a  little  girl " 

"  Ah,  I  know !  From  the  Convent,"  said  Bice ; 
"  but  I  never  was  there," 

"  And  have  you  always  gone  to  parties — all  your 
life  i "  asked  Lncy,  with  wonderii^  eyes. 

Bice  looked  at  her,  wondering  too.  "  We  do  not 
go  to  parties.  What  is  a  party?"  she  said.  "We  go 
to  the  rooms — oh  yes,  and  to  the  great  receptions 
sometimes,  and  at  hotels.  Parties  ?  I  don't  know 
what  that  means.  Of  course,  I  go  with  the  Gontessa 
to  the  rooms,  and  to  the  tables  d'h6te.  I  give  her  my 
arm  ever  since  I  was  tall  enough.  I  carry  her  fan 
and  her  little  things.  When  she  sings  I  am  always 
ready  to  play.  They  call  me  the  shadow  of  the  Con- 
tessa,  for  I  always  wear  a  black  frock,  and  I  never  talk 
except  when  some  one  talks  to  me.     It  is  most  amusing 

how  the  English  look  at  me.     They  say.  Miss i 

and  then  stop  that  I  may  tell  them  my  name." 

"  And  don't  you  T "  said  Lucy.  "  Do  you  know, 
though  it  is  so  strange  to  say  it,  I  don't  even  know 
your  name." 

Bice  laughed,  bnt  she  made  no  attempt  to  supply 
the  omission.  "The  Ck>nte98a  thinks  it  is  more 
piquant,"  she  said.  "Bnt  nothing  is  decided  about 
me,  till  it  is  known  how  I  turn  out.  If  I  am  beauti- 
ful the  Gontessa  will  marry  me  well,  and  all  will  be 
right" 

"  And  is  that  what  you — wish  ? "  said  Lucy,  in  a 
tone  of  horror. 

"  Monsieur,  your  brother,"  said  Bice,  with  a  laugh, 
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"aaya  I  am  not  pretty,  even.  He  saya  it  does  not 
matter.  How  ignorant  mea  axe,  and  stupid  1  And 
then  suddenly  they  are  old,  old,  and  sour.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  worst.     I  do  not  like  men." 

"  And  yet  you  think  of  being  married,  which  it  ia 
not  nice  to  speak  of,"  said  Lucy,  with  disapprovaL 

"  Not — nice  ?  Why  is  that  ?  Must  not  girls  be 
married  ?  and  if  so,  why  not  think  of  it  ? "  said  Bice, 
gravely.  There  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  blush  upon 
her  cheek.  "  If  you  might  live  without  being  married 
that  would  understand  itself ;  but  otherwise " 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Lucy,  "  you  can,  indeed  you  can  ! 
In  England,  at  least.  To  marry  for  a  living,  that  is 
terrible." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Bice,  with  interest,  drawing  her  chair 
nearer, "  tell  me  how  that  is  to  be  done." 

There  was  the  seriousness  of  a  practical  interest  in 
the  girl's  manner.  The  question  was  very  vital  to  her. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  existence  possible  so  Ear  as 
she  knew ;  but  if  there  was  it  was  well  worth  taking 
into  consideration. 

Lucy  felt  the  question  embarrassing  when  it  waa 
put  to  her  in  this  very  decisive  way.  "  Oh,"  she  cried 
with  an  Englishwoman's  usual  monosyllabic  appeal  for 
help  to  heaven  and  earth :  "  there  are  now  a  great 
number  of  ways.  There  are  so  many  things  that  girls 
can  do ;  there  are  things  open  to  them  that  never 
used  to  be — they  can  even  be  doctors  when  they  are 
clever.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
maintain  themselves." 

"By  trades  T"  cried  Bice,  "by  work?"  She  laughed. 
"  We  hear  of  that  sometimes,  and  the  doctors ;  every- 
body laughs ;  the  men  make  jokes,  and  say  they  will 
have  one  when  they  are  iU.     If  that  ia  all,  I  do  not 
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think  there  is  anything  in  it     I  should  not  like  to 

work  even  if  I  were  a  man,  but  a  woman !  that 

gets  no  money,  that  is  mal  vu.  If  that  ia  all !  Work," 
she  said,  witii  a  little  oracular  air,  "  takes  up  all  your 
time,  and  the  money  that  one  can  earn  is  so  small. 
A  girl  avoids  saying  much  to  men  who  are  like  this. 
She  knows  how  little  they  can  have  to  ofiTer  hei ;  and 
to  work  herself,  why,  it  is  impossible.  What  time 
would  you  have  for  anything  ? "  cried  the  girl,  with  an 
impatient  sense  of  the  fatuity  of  the  su^estion.  Lucy 
was  so  much  startled  by  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
she  made  no  reply. 

"  There  ia  no  question  of  working,"  said  Bice  with 
decision,  "  neither  for  women,  neither  for  men.  That 
is  not  in  our  world.  But  if  I  am  only  pretty,  no  more," 
she  added,  "what  will  become  of  me?  It  is  not 
known.    I  shall  follow  tiie  Couteasa  as  before.     I  will 

be  useful  to  her,  and  afterwards I  prefer  not  to 

think  of  that.  In  the  meantime  I  am  young.  I  do 
not  wish  for  anything.  It  is  all  amusing.  I  become 
weary  of  the  band  playii^  that  is  true ;  but  then  some- 
times it  plays  not  badly,  and  there  is  something  always 
to  laugh  at.  Afterwards,  if  I  marry,  then  I  can  do  as 
I  like,"  the  girl  said. 

Lucy  gave  her  another  look  of  surprised  awe,  for  it 
was  really  with  that  feeling  that  she  regarded  this 
strange  little  philosopher.  But  she  did  not  feel  her- 
self able  to  pursue  the  subject  with  so  enlightened  a 
person.  She  said:  "  How  very  well  you  speak  English. 
Tou  have  scarcely  any  accent,  and  the  Gontessa  hafl 
none  at  all.  I  was  afraid  she  would  speak  only 
French,  and  my  French  is  so  bad." 

"  I  have  always  spoken  English  all  my  life.  When 
the  CoQtessa  is  angry  she  says  I  am  English  all  over ; 
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and  she — she  is  at  no  couDtiy — she  is  of  all  countries ; 
we  are  what  you  call  vagabonds,"  the  girl  cried,  with  a 
laugh.  She  said  it  so  calmly,  without  the  smallest 
shadow  of  shame  or  emhaTrassment,  that  Lucy  could 
only  gaze  at  her  and  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 
Was  it  true  ?  It  was  evident  that  Bice  at  least  believed 
80,  and  was  not  at  all  a&aid  to  say  it^  This  convetsa- 
tion  took  place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  picture  gallery, 
where  Lady  Eandolph  and  her  young  visitor  had  first 
found  a  ground  of  amity.  The  rainy  weather  had  con- 
tinued, and  thia  place  had  gradually  become  the  scene 
of  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  between  the  young 
mistress  of  the  house  and  her  guest  They  scarcely 
spoke  to  each  other  in  the  evening.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  game  of  romps  with  little  Tom,  by  which 
Bice  indemnified  herself  for  the  absence  of  other  society, 
Lucy  would  join  the  party,  and  after  the  child  had 
been  carried  off  for  bis  mid-day  sleep,  the  others  left 
behind  would  have  many  a  talk.  To  Lucy  the  revela- 
tions thus  made  were  more  wonderful  than  any  romance 
— so  wonderful  that  she  did  not  half  take  in  the  strange 
life  to  which  they  gave  a  clue,  nor  realise  how  perfectly 
right  was  Bice's  description  of  herself  and  her  patronesB 
They  were  vagabonds,  as  she  said;  and  like  othei 
vagabonds,  they  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
their  life.  But  to  Lucy  it  seemed  the  most  terrible  that 
mind  could  conceive  Without  any  home,  without  any 
retirement  or  quietness,  with  a  noisy  band  always  play- 
ing, and  a  series  of  migrations  from  one  place  to  another 
— no  work,  no  duties,  nothing  to  represent  home  occu- 
pations but  a  piece  of  ta^nsserie.  She  put  her  hand 
very  tenderly  upon  Bice's  shoulder.  There  had  been 
prejudices  in  her  mind  against  this  girl — ^but  they  all 
melted  away  in  a  womanly  pity.     "  Oh,"  she  said. 
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"  Cannot  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  Cannot  Sir  Tom — " 
But  here  Bhe  paused.  "  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that 
all  we  could  think  of  would  be  an  occupation  for  you ; 
something  to  do,  which  would  be  far,  far  better,  surely, 
than  thia  wandering  life," 

Bice  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  doubtful 
air.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  occupation," 
she  said. 

And  thia,  to  Lucy's  diacomfiture,  she  found  to  be 
trae.  Bice  bad  no  idea  of  occupation.  Youi^  Lady 
^Randolph,  who  waa  herself  not  much  inatmcted,  made 
a  conacientions  eCTott  at  least  to  persuade  the  atrange 
^1  to  read  and  improve  her  mind.  But  she  flew  off 
on  all  such  occasions  with  a  laugh  that  waa  half 
mocking  and  half  merry.  "  To  what  good?"  she  said, 
witii  that  simplicity  of  cynicism  which  is  a  quality  of 
extreme  youth.  "  If  T  turn  out  beautiful,  if  I  can 
mairy  whom  I  will,  I  will  then  get  all  I  want  without 
any  troubla" 

"  But  if  not  V  aaid  Lucy,  too  careful  of  the  other's 
feelings  to  express  what  her  own  opinions  were  on  this 
subject 

"  If  not  it  will  be  still  less  good,"  aaid  Bice,  "  for  I 
shall  never  then  do  anything  or  be  of  any  importance 
at  all ;  and  why  should  I  tr-rouble  ? "  she  said,  with 
Uiat  TatUe  of  the  r'a  which  was  about  the  only  sign 
that  English  was  not  her  native  speech.  This  waa 
very  distressing  to  Lucy,  who  wished  the  girl  well,  and 
altogether  Lady  Bandolph  was  anxious  to  interfere  on 
Bice's  behalf,  and  put  her  on  a  more  comprehensible 
footing. 

"  It  will  be  very  strange  when  you  go  among  other 
people  in  London,"  she  said.  "Madame  di  Fomo- 
Fopulo  does  not  know  England.     People  will  want  to 
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know  who  yon  aie.  And  if  you  were  to  be  married, 
since  you  will  talk  of  that,"  Lucy  added  with  a  blush, 
"  your  name  and  who  you  are  will  have  to  be  known. 
I  will  ask  Sir  Tom  to  talk  to  the  Gontessa — or,"  she 
said  with  reluctance,  "  I  will  speak  to  her  if  you  think 
she  will  listen  to  me." 

"  I  am  called,"  said  Bice,  making  a  sweeping  ctirtsey, 
and  waring  her  hand  as  she  darted  suddenly  away, 
leaving  LnGy  in  much  doaht  and  perplexity.  Was 
she  really  called  ?  Lucy  heard  nothing  but  a  faint 
sound  in  the  distance,  as  of  a  low  whistle.  Was  this 
a  signal  between  the  strange  pair  who  were  not  mother 
and  daughter,  nor  mistress  and  servant,  and  yet  were 
so  linked  together.  It  seemed  to  Lucy,  with  all  hei 
honest  English  prejudices,  that  to  train  so  young  a  girl 
(and  a  girl  so  fond  of  children,  and,  therefore,  a  good 
girl  at  bottom,  whatever  her  little  faults  might  be)  to 
such  a.  wandering  life,  and  to  put  her  up  as  it  were  to 
auction  for  whoever  would  hid  highest,  was  too  terrible 
to  he  thought  of.  Better  a  thousand  times  to  be  a 
governess,  or  a  sempstress,  or  any  honest  occupation 
by  which  she  could  earn  her  own  bread.  But  then  to 
Bice  any  such  expedient  was  out  of  the  question.  Her 
incredulous  look  of  wonder  and  mirth  came  hack  to 
Lucy  with  a  sensation  of  dumb  astonishment.  She  had 
no  right  feelings,  no  sense  of  the  advantages  of  inde- 
pendence, no  horror  of  being  sold  in  marriage.  Lady 
Bandolph  did  not  know  wh^  to  think  of  a  creature  so 
utterly  beyond  all  rules  known  to  her.  She  was  in 
such  a  condition  of  mind,  unsettled,  unhinged,  feeling 
all  her  old  landmarks  breaking  up,  tiiat  a  new  interest 
was  of  great  importance  to  her.  It  withdrew  her 
thoughts  from  the  Contessa,  and  the  irksomenesa  of  her 
sway,  when  she  thought  of  Bice  and  what  coiild  be 
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done  for  her.  The  str&nge  thing  was  that  the  girl 
wanted  nothing  done  for  her.  She  was  happy  enough 
80  far  as  could  be  aeen.  In  her  close  con£iiement  and 
subjection  she  was  so  fearless  and  bee  that  she  might 
have  been  thoi^ht  the  miatress  of  the  situation.  It 
was  incomprehensible  altogether.  To  state  the  circum- 
stances  from  one  side  was  to  represent  a  victim  of 
oppression.  A  poor  girl  stealing  into  a  strange  house 
and  room  in  the  shadow  of  her  patroness ;  unnamed, 
mmoticed,  made  no  more  account  of  than  the  chair 
upon  which  she  sat,  held  in  a  bondage  which  was 
almost  slarery,  and  intended  to  be  disposed  of  when 
the  moment  came  without  a  reference  to  her  own  will 
and  affections.  Lncj  felt  her  blood  boil  when  she 
thought  of  aU  this,  and  determined  that  she  would 
leave  no  expedient  untried  to  free  this  white  slave,  this 
unfortonate  thrslL  But  the  other  side  was  one  which 
could  sot  pass  without  consideration.  The  girl  was 
oareless  and  fearless  and  bee,  without  an  appearance 
of  bondage  about  her.  She  scoffed  at  the  thought  of 
escaping,  of  somehow  earning  a  personal  independence 
— Buch  was  not  for  persons  in  her  world,  she  said. 
She  was  not  horrified  by  her  own  probable  fate.  She 
was  not  unhappy,  but  amused  and  intereeted  in  her 
life,  and  taking  eveiything  gaOy,  both  the  present  quiet 
and  the  tumult  of  the  many  "  seasons "  in  watering- 
places  and  other  resorts  of  gaiety  through  which,  young 
as  she  was,  she  had  already  gone.  She  had  looked  at 
Lucy  with  a  smlLe,  which  was  half  cynical,  and  altogether 
decisive,  when  the  anxious  young  matron  had  pointed 
out  to  her  the  way  of  escapii^  &om  such  a  sale  and 
bargain.  She  did  not  want  to  escape.  It  seemed  to 
her  right  and  natural.  She  walked  as  lightly  as  a  bird 
with  this  yoke  upon  her  shoulders.  Lucy  had  never 
met  anything  of  this  kind  before,  and  it  called  forth  a 
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sort  of  panic  in  hei  mind.  She  did  not  know  ho-w  to 
deal  with  it ;  but  neither  would  ehe  give  it  up.  She 
had  something  else  to  think  upon,  when  the  Contessa, 
lying  back  on  her  sofa,  almost  going  to  sleep  before  Sir 
Tom  entered,  roused  herself  on  the  moment  to  occupy 
and  amuse  ^^"i  all  the  evening.  Instead  of  t^inVing 
of  that  and  making  herself  unhappy,  Lucy  looked  the 
other  way  at  Bice  reading  a  novel  rapidly  at  the  othra 
side  of  the  table,  wit^  all  her  young  savage  faculties 
about  her  to  see  and  hear  everything.  How  to  get 
her  delivered  from  her  fate !  To  make  her  feel  that 
deliverance  was  necessary,  to  save  her  before  she 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  take  her  out  of  her  present 
slavery.  It  was  very  strange  Uiat  it  never  occurred  to 
Lucy  to  free  the  girl  by  making  her  one  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  money  she  had  to  give  away.  She  was 
very  faithful  to  the  letter  of  her  father's  will,  and  he 
had  excluded  foreigners.  But  even  that  was  not  the 
reason.  The  reason  was  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her. 
She  thought  of  every  way  of  relieving  the  too-content«d 
thrall  before  her  except  that  way.  And  in  the  mean- 
time the  time  wore  on,  and  everything  fell  into  a 
routine,  and  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  Gontessa's 
plans.  It  was  evident,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
that  she  metmt  to  make  no  change,  but  was  fully 
minded,  notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  the  country, 
to  remain  where  she  waa 
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The  Contessa  did  not  tum  her  head  or  change  her 
position  when  Bice  entered.  She  said,  "  You  have  not 
been  out  ?"  in  a  tone  which  was  half  question  and  half 
reproof. 

"  It  rained,  and  there  ia  nothing  to  breathe  but  iha 
damp  and  fog." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  it  is  veiy  good  for  the  com- 
plexion, this  damp ;  it  softens  the  skin,  it  deais  your 
eolooT.     I  see  the  improvement  every  day." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Bice,  going  np  to  the  long 
mirror  which  had  been  established  in  a  sort  of  niche 
i^ain&t  the  wall,  and  draped  as  everything  was  draped, 
with  graceful  hangings.  She  went  up  to  it  and  put 
her  face  close,  looking  with  some  anxiety  at  the  image 
which  she  found  there.  "  I  do  not  see  it,"  she  said. 
"You  are  too  sai^uino.  I  am  no  bettor  than  I  was. 
I  have  been  racii^  in  the  long  gallery  with  the  child ; 
that  makes  one's  blood  flow." 

"  You  do  well,"  said  tiie  Oontessa,  nodding  her  head. 
"  I  cannot  take  any  notice  of  the  child ;  it  is  too  much 
for  ma     They  are  odious  at  that  age." 

"  Ah  I  they  are  ddightful,"  said  Bice.  "  They  are 
so  good  to  play  with,  they  ask  no  questions,  and  are 
always  pleased.  I  put  him  on  my  shoulder  and  we  fly. 
I  wish  that  I  nught  have  a  gymnastique,  trapeze,  what- 
you-call  it,  in  that  long  gallery ;  it  would  be  heaven." 

The  Contessa  uttered  an  easy  exclamation  meaning 
nothing,  which  translated  into  English  would  have  been 

a  terrible  oath.     "  Do  not  do  it,  in  the  name  of 

they  will  be  shocked,  oh,  beyond  everything." 
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Sice,  stall  standing  close  to  the  glass,  ezanuniiig 
critically  her  cheek  whidi  she  pinched,  answered  -with 
a  laogL  "  She  is  shocked  already.  When  I  say  that 
you  wiU  marry  me  well,  if  I  turn  out  as  I  ought,  she 
is  full  ot  horror.  She  says  it  is  not  necessary  in  Ei^- 
laud  that  a  young  girl  should  marry,  that  there  an 
other  ways." 

The  Coutewa  started  to  her  feet  "Giove!"  she 
cried,  "  Baccho  I  that  insipidity,  that  puritan.  And  I 
who  have  kept  you  from  every  soil  She  speak  of 
other  ways.     Oh,  it  is  too  much  !" 

Bice  tamed  &om  the  glass  to  address  a  look  of  sur- 
prise to  her  patroness.  "  Reassure  yourself,  Madama," 
she  said.  "  What  Milady  said  was  this,  that  I  might 
work  if  I  willed,  and  escape  from  marrying — that  to 
marry  was  not  everything.  It  appears  that  in  England 
one  may  make  one's  living  as  if  (she  says)  one  were  a 
man." 

"  As  if  one  were  a  man  I " 

"That  is  what  Milady  said,"  Bice  answered  de- 
murely. "  I  think  she  would  help  me  to  work,  to  get 
something  to  do.  But  she  did  not  tell  me  what  it 
would  be ;  perhaps  to  teach  children ;  perhaps  to  work 
with  the  needle.  I  know  that  is  bow  it  happens  in 
the  Tauchnitz.  You  do  not  read  them,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  know ;  but  I  am  instructed  in  all  these  things. 
The  girl  who  is  poor  like  me  is  always  beautiful ;  but 
she  never  thinks  of  it  as  wa  do.  She  becomes  a 
governess,  or  perhaps  an  artiste ;  or  even  she  will  make 
dresses,  or  at  the  worst  tapiaaerie." 

"  And  this  she  says  to  you — to  you  1"  cried  the 
Contessa,  with  flaming  eyes. 

"Oh,  restrain  yourself,  Madama!  It  does  not 
matter  at  alL  She  makes  the  great  marriage  just  the 
same.     It  is  not  Milady  who  says  this,  it  is  in  the 
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Tanchmtz.  It  ia  the  English  way.  Supposing,"  said 
Bice,  "  that  I  remain  as  I  am  ?  Something  Trill  have 
to  be  done  with  me.  Put  me,  then,  as  a  governess  in 
a  great  famil;  whete  thete  is  a  son  who  is  a  great 
nobleman,  or  very  rich ;  and  you  shall  see  it  will  so 
happen,  though  I  never  should  be  beautiful  at  all" 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Oonteasa,  "  all  this  is  foolish- 
ness. You  will  not  remain  as  you  ar&  I  see  a  little 
difieience  every  day.  In  a  little  time  you  will  be 
dazzhng ;  you  will  be  ready  to  produce.  A  govemeas  ! 
It  is  more  likely  that  you  will  be  a  duchess  ;  and  then 
you  will  lao^  at  everybody — except  me,"  said  Madame 
di  Fomo-Populo,  tapping  her  breast  with  her  delicate 
fingers, "  except  me." 

Bice  looked  at  her  with  a  searching,  inquiring  look. 
"  I  want  to  ask  somethtDg,"  she  said.  "  If  I  should  be 
beautiful,  you  were  so  before  me — oh,  more,  more  I — 
you  we are  very  lovely,  Madama." 

The  Contessa  smiled — ^who  would  not  smile  at  such 
a  speech  ?  made  with  all  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
possible — simplicity  scarcely  afiected  by  the  instinct 
which  made  Bice  aware  before  she  said  it,  that  to  use 
the  past  tense  would  spoil  all  The  Contessa  smiled. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  and  then  ?" 

"  They  married  you,"  said  Bice  with  a  curious  tone 
■between  philosophical  remark  and  interrogation. 

"Abl"  theCk>ntesBa8aid.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
making  herself  very  comfortable,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  I  understand.  You  think  then  it  has  been  a — failure 
in  my  case  ?  Yes,  they  married  me — that  is  to  say  there 
was  no  they  at  all  I  married  myself,  which  makes  a 
great  differenca  Ah,  yes,  I  follow  your  reasoning  very 
wdL  This  woman  you  say  was  beautiful,  was  all  that 
I  hope  to  be,  and  married ;  and  what  has  come  of  it  7 
It  ia  quite  true.     I  speak  to  you  as  I  speak  to  no  one, 
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Sice  niia.  The  fact  was  we  deceived  each  other.  The 
Conte  expected  to  make  hia  fortune  by  me,  and  I  hy 
him.  I  was  EDglish,  you  peiceive,  though  no  one  now 
remembers  this.  Poor  Fomo-Popnlo  1  He  was  very 
handsome ;  people  were  pleased  to  say  we  were  a  mag- 
niBcent  pair — but  we  had  not  the  »tms :  and  though  we 
were  fond  of  each  other,  he  proceeded  in  one  direction 
to  repair  his  fortunes,  and  I — on  another  to — mfm  to 
do  as  best  I  could.  But  no  such  accident  shall  happen  in 
your  case.  It  is  not  only  your  interest  I  have  in  hand ; 
it  is  my  own.     I  want  a  home  for  my  declining  years." 

She  said  this  with  a  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
expression  in  her  case,  but  Bice  at  sixteen  naturally 
took  the  words  au  pied  de  la  kttre,  and  did  not  see 
any  absurdity  in  them.  To  her  forty  was  very  much 
the  same  as  seventy.  She  nodded  her  head  very  seri- 
ously in  answer  to  this,  and  turning  round  to  the  glass 
surveyed  herself  once  more,  but  not  with  that  com- 
placency which  is  supposed  to  be  excited  in  the  femi- 
nine bosom  by  tiie  spectacle.  She  was  iar  too  serious 
for  vanity — the  gaze  she  cast  upon  her  own  youthful 
countenance  was  severely  critical,  and  she  ended  by  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  as  she  turned  away.  "The 
only  thing  is,"  she  said,  "  that  perhaps  the  young  brother 
is  right,  and  at  present  I  am  not  even  pretty  at  all." 

The  Contessa  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of  during 
this  somewhat  dull  interval  The  days  flowed  on  so 
regular,  and  with  so  little  in  them,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  take  note  of  the  time  at  all  Lucy  was 
always  scrupulously  polite  and  sometimes  had  little 
movements  of  anxious  civility,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
impolses  that  were  less  kind.  And  Sir  Tom,  thoi^h 
he  enjoyed  the  evenings  as  much  as  ever,  and  felt  this 
manner  of  passing  the  heavy  hours  to  retain  a  great 
atbaction,  was  at  other  times  a  little  constrained,  and 
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mule  fmtiTe  attempts  to  find  out  what  the  Conteaaa's 
intentioiis  were  for  the  fntare,  which  betrayed  to  a 
womao  who  had  always  her  wits  about  her,  a  certain 
strain  of  the  old  bonds,  and  uneasiness  in  the  indefinite 
leogd)  of  her  visit.  She  had  many  reasons,  however, 
for  determining  to  ignore  this  uneasiness,  and  to  move 
on  upon  the  steady  tenor  of  her  way  as  if  nnconscioos 
of  any  reason  for  change,  of^poeing  a  smiling  inaensi- 
bility  to  all  si^gestions  as  to  the  approaching  removal 
of  the  household  to  London.  It  seemed  to  the  Con- 
teasa  that  the  aaaociation  of  her  dibuiante  with  so 
innociott  and  wealthy  a  peraon  as  Lady  Sandolph 
would  do  away  with  all  the  prejudices  which  her  own 
dubioos  antecedenta  might  have  provoked ;  while  the 
very  dubiousneas  of  thoae  antecedent  had  procured  her 
Mends  in  high  qnartera  and  acquaintances  eveiywhoe, 
ao  that  both  God  and  Mammon  were,  so  to  speak,  en- 
listed in  her  &vour,  and  Bice  would  have  all  the 
advantc^,  without  any  of  the  disadvant^e,  of  her 
patroness'  position,  such  as  it  waa.  Thia  woa  so  im- 
portant  that  she  was  quite  fortified  against  any  pricks 
of  offence,  or  intrusive  coQecionaneaa  that  ahe  was  less 
welcome  tiian  might  have  been  deeired.  And  in  the 
end  of  January,  when  the  entire  hoosehold  at  the  Hall 
had  b^;un  to  be  anxiooa  to  make  sure  of  her  depaitore, 
an  event  occurred  which  atrengthened  all  her  resolutions 
in  this  respect,  and  made  her  more  and  more  deter- 
mined, whatever  might  be  the  result,  to  ding  to  her 
presmt  associationa  and  shelter. 

Thia  was  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  very  unexpected 
and  unthought  of,  who  came  in  one  afternoon  after  the 
daily  drive,  often  a  somewhat  dull  performance,  which 
Lucy,  when  there  was  nothing  more  amusing  to  do, 
dutifully  took  with  her  visitor.  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Fopulo  was  reclining  in  the  easiest  of  chairs  after  the 
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&l3gue  of  this  expedition.  There  had  been  a  fresh 
wind,  and  notwithstanding  a  namber  of  veiU,  her  deli- 
cate complexion  had  been  caught  by  the  keen  touch  of 
the  breeze.  Her  cheeks  burned,  ehe  dedaied,  as  she 
held  up  a  screen  to  shield  her  from  the  glow  of  the 
fire.  The  waning  afternoon  light  from  the  tall  window 
behind  threw  her  beautiful  face  into  shadow,  but  she 
was  undeniably  the  most  important  person  in  the  tran- 
quil domestic  scene,  occupying  t^e  central  position,  bo 
that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  new  comer  suddenly 
ushered  in,  who  was  somewhat  timid  and  confused,  and 
advanced  with  the  hesitating  step  of  a  stranger,  should 
without  any  doubt  hare  addressed  himself  to  her  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Lucy,  little  and  young,  who 
was  moving  about  the  room,  with  her  light  step  and  in 
the  simple  dress  of  a  girl,  appeared  to  Mr.  (SturchiU, 
who  had  many  daughters  of  hia  own,  to  be  (no  doubt) 
the  eldest,  the  mauler's  companion.  He  came  in  with 
a  slightly  embarrassed  air  and  manner.  He  was  a 
man  beyond  middle  age,  gray  haired,  stooping,  with 
the  deprecating  look  of  one  who  had  been  obliged  in 
many  ways  t«  propitiate  fata  in  the  shape  of  superiois, 
officials,  (^editoni,  all  sorts  of  alien  forces.  He  came 
up  with  his  hesitating  step  to  the  Contesaa's  chair. 
"  Madam,"  he  eaid,  with  a  voice  which  had  a  tremor 
in  it,  "  my  name  will  partly  tell  you  the  confiued  feel- 
ings that  I  don't  know  how  to  express.  I  am  come  in 
a  kind  of  bewilderment,  scarcely  able  to  believe  Uiat 

what  I  have  heard  is  true " 

The  Contessa  gazed  at  him  calmly  firom  Ulo  depths 
of  her  chair.  The  figure  before  her,  thin,  gray  haired, 
submissive,  with  the  long  clerical  coat  and  deprecating 
air,  did  not  promise  very  much,  but  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  absolute  dearth 
of  subjects   of  interest.      Lucy,   to  whom  his  name 
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aeemed  Taguely  familiar,  without  recalling  any  distinct 
idea,  and  who  was  a  little  startled  by  his  immediate 
identification  of  the  Conteesa,  oame  forward  a  litUe  and 
pat  a  chair  tat  him,  then  withdrew  again,  anppoaing 
his  business  to  be  with  her  guest 

"  I  will  not  sit  down,"  Mr.  Churchill  said,  &lteriog 
a  little,  "  till  I  have  said  what — I  have  no  words  to 
say.  If  what  I  am  told  is  actually  true,  and  your 
ladyship  means  to  confer  upon  me  a  gift  bo — ao  mag- 
nificent— oh  1  pardon  me — I  cannot  help  f^inVing  still 
that  there  must  be  some  extraordinary  miatake." 

"  Oh  I "  Lucy  began,  hurriedly  making  a  step  for- 
ward again ;  hut  the  Conteasa,  to  her  surprise,  accepted 
the  address  with  great  calm. 

"Be  seated,  air,"  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo  said, 
with  a  dignity  which  Lucy  was  far  from  being  able  to 
emulate.     "And  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  say  anything 

which  occurs  to  you.     I  am  already  interested " 

She  waved  her  hand  to  him  with  a  sort  of  regal  grace, 
without  moving  in  any  other  way.  She  had  the  air  of 
a  princess  not  deeply  concerned  indeed,  but  benevo- 
lently willing  to  listen.  It  was  evident  that  this  recep- 
tion of  him  confused  the  stranger  more  and  mora  He 
became  more  deeply  embarrassed  in  sight  of  the  perfect 
composure  with  which  he  was  contemplated,  and  deaied 
hia  throat  nervously  three  or  four  times. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 

.  take.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  it  should  be  true ; 

but  as  I  heard  it  &om  two  quarters  at  once — and  it 

was  said  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 

Sut,"  he  added,  looking  with  a  nervous  intentneas  at 
the  unresponsive  face  which  he  could  with  difBcolty 
Bee,  "  it  must  be,  since  your  ladyship  does  not  recognise 
my  name,  a — mistake.  I  felt  it  waa  so  (torn  the 
beginning.     A  lady  of  whom  I  know  nothing  I — to 
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bestow  what  is  really  a  fortune — npoD  a  man  with  no 

He  gave  a  little  nervous  laugh  as  he  went  on — ^the 
disappointment^  after  sach  a  dazzling  giddy  hope,  took 
away  erery  vestige  of  colour  from  his  face.  "  I  will  ait 
down  for  a  moment,  if  yoa  please,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"  I — am  a  little  tired  with  the  walk — you  will  excuse 
me.  Lady  Randolph " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Lucy,  coming  forward,  "  forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  understand  at  once.  It  is  no  mistake 
at  all  Oh,  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  much  fatigued,  and 
I  ought  to  have  known  at  once  when  I  heard  your  name." 

He  put  out  his  hand  in  his  deprecating  way  as  she 
came  close  to  the  chair  into  which  he  had  dropped. 
"  It  is  nothing — nothing — my  dear  yonng  lady :  in  a 
moment,"  he  said. 

"  My  Lucy,"  said  the  Contessa,  "  this  is  one  of  your 
Be<a:et  bounties.  I  am  quite  interested.  But  do  not 
interrupt ;  let  as  hear  it  out" 

"  It  is  something  which  is  entirely  between  Mr. 
Churchill  and  me,"  cried  Lucy.  "  Indeed,  it  would  not 
interest  you  at  all  But,  pray,  don't  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take," she  said,  earnestly  turning  to  him.  "  It  is  qiiite 
right — it  is  a  trust — there  is  nothing  that  need  distress 
you.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  and  you  need  not  mind. 
Indeed,  you  must  not  mind.  I  wiU  tell  you  all  about 
it  afterwards." 

"  My  dear  young  lady ! "  the  dergyman  said.  He 
was  relieved,  but  he  was  perplexed ;  he  turned  still 
towards  the  stately  lady  in  the  chair — "  If  it  is  really 
80,  which  I  scarcely  can  allow  myself  to  believe,  how 
can  I  express  my  obligation  ?  It  seems  more  than  any 
man  ought  to  take ;  it  is  like  a  fairy  tala  I  have  not 
ventured  to  mention  it  to  my  children,  in  case 
Thanks  are  nothing,"  he  cried,  with  excitement ; "  thanks 
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sre  for  a  trifle,  a  little  every-day  aervice ;  but  this  ia  a 
fortune ;  it  ia  something  beyond  belief.  I  have  been  a 
poop  man  all  my  life,  atruggling  to  do  my  beat  for  my 
children ;  and  now,  what  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
with  all  my  exertions,  you — put  me  in  a  position  to  do 
in  a  moment.  What  am  I  to  aay  to  you  ?  Worda 
can't  reach  euch  a  case.  It  is  simply  unspeakable — 
incredible ;  and  why  out  of  all  the  world  yon  should 
have  chosen  me " 

He  had  to  stop,  his  emotion  getting  the  better  of 
him.  Bice  had  come  into  the  room  while  this  strange 
scene  was  going  on,  and  she  stood  in  the  shadow,  im- 
seen  by  the  speaker,  listening  too. 

"  Pray  compose  yourself,"  said  the  Contessa,  in  her 
most  gracious  voice.  "  Your  expressions  are  full  of 
feeling.  To  have  a  fortune  given  to  one  must  be  very 
delightful ;  it  is  an  experience  that  does  not  often 
happen.     Probably  a  little  tea,  as  I  hear  tea  ia  comii^ 

will  restore  Mr. Pardon  me,  they  are  a  little 

difficult  to  catch  those,  your  English  names." 

The  Conteasa  produced  a  curious  idiom  now  and 
tJien  like  a  work  of  art  It  was  almost  the  only  sign 
of  any  uncertainty  in  her  EngHsh ;  and  while  the  poor 
clergyman,  not  quite  nndemtanding  in  his  own  emotion 
what  she  waa  saying,  made  an  effort  to  gulp  it  down 
and  bring  himself  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life,  the  little 
star  of  the  bringing-in  of  tea  auddenly  converted  every- 
thing into  commonplace.  He  sat  in  a  confusion  tlwt 
made  all  dull  to  him  while  tJiis  little  stir  went  on. 
Then  he  rose  ap  and  said,  faltering :  "  If  your  ladyship 
will  permit  me,  I  will  go  out  into  the  air  a  little.  I 
have  got  a  sort  of  singing  in  my  ears.  I  am — not 
very  strong ;  I  ahall  come  back  presently  if  you  will 
allow  me,  and  try  to  make  my  acknowledgments — in  a 
less  confused  way." 
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Lucy  followed  him  out  of  the  room ;  he  was  not 
confused  with  her.  "  My  dear  yonng  lady,"  he  said, 
"  my  head  is  going  round  and  round.  Perhaps  you  will 
explain  it  all  to  ma"  He  looked  at  her  with  a  help- 
less, appealing  air.  Lucy  had  the  appearance  of  a  girl 
of  his  own.  He  was  not  afraid  to  ask  her  anything. 
But  the  great  lady,  hia  benefactress,  who  spoke  so 
regally  and  responded  so  little  to  his  emotion,  alarmed 
him.  Lucy,  too,  on  her  side,  felt  as  if  she  had  been  a 
girl  of  his  own.  Sie  put  her  arm  within  hia,  and  led 
him  to  the  library,  where  all  was  quiet,  and  where  she 
felt  by  instinct — though  she  was  not  bookish — that  tiie 
very  backs  of  the  books  would  console  him  and  make 
him  feel  himself  at  home. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  explain,"  she  said.  "  It  is  all 
through  my  brother  Jock  and  your  son,  who  is  at  school 
with  him.  And  it  is  I  who  am  Lady  Sandolph,"  she ' 
said,  smiling,  supporting  him  with  her  arm  through  his. 
The  shock  would  have  been  almost  too  much  fof  poor 
Mr.  ChuichiU  if  she  had  not  been  so  like  a  child  of 
his  own. 

The  moment  this  pair  had  left  the  room  the  Contessa 
raised  herself  eagerly  from  the  chair.  She  looked  round 
to  Bice  in  the  bad^round  with  an  imperative  question. 
"  What  does  this  all  mean } "  she  said,  in  a  voice  as 
different  from  the  languor  of  her  former  address  as 
ni^t  &om  day.  "  Who  is  it  that  gives  away  fortunes, 
that  makes  a  poor  man  rich  ?  Did  yon  know  all  that  ? 
Is  it  that  chit  of  a  girl,  that  piece  of  simplicity — that 
— Giove  I  Ton  have  been  her  friend ;  you  know  hor 
secrets.     What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"She  has  no  secrets,"  said  Bice,  coming  slowly  for- 
ward.    "  She  is  not  like  us,  she  is  like  the  day." 

"  Fool  I "  the  Contessa  said,  stamping  her  fool^ 
"  don't  yon  see  there  must  be  something  in  itk     I  am 
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thinking  of  yon,  though  you  are  so  ungrateful  One 
knoTS  she  is  rich,  all  the  money  is  hera ;  hut  I  thought 
it  had  gone  to  Sii  Tom.  I  thought  it  was  he  who  could 
—  ...  Happily,  I  have  always  kept  her  in  hand ;  and 
you,  you  have  become  her  Mend " 

"  Hadama,"  said  Bice,  with  ironical  politeness, "  since 
it  happens  that  Milady  is  gone,  shall  I  pour  out  for  you 
your  cup  of  tea?" 

"  Oh,  tea  I  do  I  care  for  tea  ?  when  there  are  possi- 
bilities— possibilities  I "  said  the  Contesea.  She  got  up 
from  her  chair  and  began  to  pace  about  the  room,  a 
grand  figure  in  the  gathering  twilight  As  for  Bice, 
some  demon  of  perveTsity  possessed  her.  She  began 
to  move  about  the  tea-table,  making  tiie  china  ring,  and 
pooring  out  the  tea  as  she  had  said,  betook  herself  to 
the  eatii^  of  cake  with  a  relish  which  was  certainly 
much  intensified  by  the  preocoupation  of  her  patroness. 
She  remembered  well  enough,  very  well,  what  Jock 
had  told  her,  and  her  own  incredulity ;  but  she  would 
have  died  rather  than  give  a  sign  of  this — and  there 
was  a  tacit  defiance  in  the  way  in  which  she  munched 
her  cake  nnder  the  Contessa's  excited  eyes,  but  this 
was  only  a  momentary  perversity. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


"  When  he  told  me  first,  I  was  angry  like  you,  I  would 
not  believe  it.  Money  !  that  is  a  thing  to  keep,  I  said, 
not  to  give  away." 

"  To  give  away  I "  Few  things  in  all  her  Life,  at 
least  in  all  her  later  life,  had  so  moved  the  Conteasa. 
She  was  walkii^  about  the  pretty  room  in  an  excite- 
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ment  which  vaa  like  agitation,  now  sitting  down  in  ona 
place,  now  in  another,  turning  over  without  knowing  it 
the  things  on  the  tahle,  anftnging  a  drapery  here  and 
there  instinctiTelj.  To  how  few  people  in  the  world 
would  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  that  money,  so  to 
speak,  was  going  be^ii^  and  might  fall  into  their 
.  hands  aa  well  as  another's  1  The  best  (^  ns  on  tiiis 
argament  would  prick  up  our  ears.  Nobody  cared  less 
for  money  in  itself  than  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo. 
She  Uked  not  to  spend  it  only,  bat  to  squander — to 
make  it  fly  on  all  hauda  To  be  utterly  extravagant 
one  must  be  poor,  and  the  money  hunger  which  belongs 
to  poverty  is  almost,  one  might  say,  a  disinterested 
quality,  so  little  is  it  concerned  with  the  possession  of 
the  thing  coveted.  "  Ob,"  she  said,  "  this  is  too  wonder- 
fnl  I  and  you  are  sure  you  have  not  been  deceived  by 
the  langnage  ?  You  know  English  so  well — are  you 
sure  that  you  were  not  deceived  ?" 

Bice  did  not  deign  any  reply  to  this  question.  She 
gave  her  head  a  slight  toss  of  scorn.  The  su^eation 
that  she  could  be  mistaken  was  unworthy  of  an  answer, 
and  indeed  was  not  put  in  seriousness,  nor  did  the 
Conbessa  wait  for  a  reply.  "  What  then,"  the  Contessa 
went  on,  "  is  the  position  of  Sir  Tom  ?  Has  he  no 
control  7  Does  he  permit  this  7  To  have  it  taken 
away  from  himself  and  his  family,  thrown  into  the  sea, 
'parted  with — Oh,  it  is  too  much  I  But  how  can  it  be 
,  done  ?  I  was  aware  that  settlements  were  very  trouble- 
eome,  but  I  had  not  thought  it  possible — Bice !  Bice  1 
this  is  very  exciting,  it  makes  one's  heart  beat  1  And 
you  are  her  friend." 

"  I  am  her — friend  !"  Bice  turned  one  ear  to  her 
patroness  with  a  startled  look  of  interrogation. 

"  Oh  I "  cried  the  Contessa  once  more ;  by  which  ex< 
olamation,  naturally  occiuring  when  she  was  excited, 
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she  proved  that  aha  vraa  of  iEkiglish  race.  "  What  diffi- 
culty is  there  in  my  meaning  ?  You  have  English 
enough  for  that  What  I  do  yoa  feel  no  impatience 
vhen  you  hear  of  money  running  away } — going  into 
a  different  channel — to  strangers — to  people  that  have 
noUiing  to  do  with  it — thnt  have  no  right  to  it — any- 
body— a  clergyman,  a " 

Her  feeli^  were  too  much  for  her.  She  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  out  of  breath. 

'  "  He  looked  a  very  good  man,"  said  Bice,  with  tiiat 
absolute  calm  which  is  so  exasperatiog  to  an  excited 
woman,  "  and  what  does  it  matter,  if  it  has  to  be  given 
away,  who  gets  it  ?  I  should  give  it  to  the  be^ars. 
I  E^ould  fiing  it  for  them,  ae  you  do  the  bajoechi  when 
you  are  out  driving." 

'■  You  are  a  fool !  you  are  a  fool ! "  cried  the  Con- 
tessa,  "  or  rather  you  are  a  child,  and  don't  undeTstaud 
anything.  Fling  it  to  the  b^gara  ?  Yes,  if  it  was  in 
sbiUings  or  even  sovereigns.  You  don't  nndeietand 
what  money  is." 

"  That  is  true,  Madama,  for  I  never  had  any,"  cried 
the  girl,  with  a  laugh.  She  was  perfectly  unmoved — 
the  desire  of  money  was  not  in  her  as  yet,  though  she 
was  fer  more  enlightened  as  to  its  usee  than  moat  per- 
sons of  her  age.  It  amused  her  to  see  the  excitement 
of  her  comp^(m ;  and  ^e  knew  very  well  what  the 
Contessa  meant,  though  she  would  not  betray  any  con- 
sciousness of  it.  "  If  I  many,"  she  said,  "  then  perhaps 
I  shall  know." 

"  Bice  1  you  are  not  a  fool — ^yon  are  veiy  sharp, 
though  you  choose  not  to  see.  Why  should  not  you 
have  this  as  well  as  another  ? — oh,  much  better  than 
another  I  I  can't  stand  by  and  see  it  all  float  into  alien 
channels,  while  you — it  would  not  be  doing  my  duty 
while  you Oh,  don't"  look  at  me  with  that  blank 
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foce,  aa  if  it  did  not  move  70U  in  Gi%  least  I  Would  it 
be  nothing  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  dress  as  yon 
like,  to  do  as  you  like,  to  go  into  the  world,  to  have  a 
handsome  boose,  to  enjoy  life  ? " 

"  But,  yes  1 "  said  Bice,  "  is  it  necessary  to  ask  ?" 
Sbe  was  still  as  calm  aa  if  the  question  they  were  dis- 
cussing had  been  of  the  very  smallest  importance. 
"  But  we  are  not  good  poor  people  that  will  spend  the 
money  commt  U  favi.  If  we  had  it  we  should  throw 
it  away.  Me  also — I  would  throw  it  away.  It  would 
be  for  nothing  good ;  why  should  it  be  given  to  us  t 
Oh  no,  Madama.  The  good  old  cleigyman  had  many 
children.  He  will  not  waste  the  money — which  we 
should.  What  do  you  care  for  money,  but  to  spend  it 
fast,  fast ;  and  I  too " 

"  Ton  are  a  child,"  said  the  Coutessa.  "  No,  per- 
haps I  am  not  what  people  call  good,  though  I  am  poor 
enough — hut  you  are  a  child.  If  it  was  given  to  you 
it  would  be  invested ;  you  would  have  power  over  the 
income  only.  Tou  could  not  throw  it  away,  nor  could 
I,  which,  perhaps,  is  what  you  are  thinking  ot  You 
are  just  Uie  person  she  wants,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  She 
objects  to  my  plan  of  putting  you  out  in  the  world; 
she  says  it  would  he  better  if  you  were  to  work ;  but 
this  is  the  best  of  alL  Let  her  provide  for  yon,  and 
then  it  will  not  need  that  you  should  either  marry  or 
work.  This  is,  beyond  all  description,  the  best  way. 
And  you  are  her  friend.  Tell  me,  was  it  before  or  after 
the  boy  informed  you  of  this  that  you  advised  yourself 
to  become  ber  friend  ?" 

"  Gontessa  1 "  cried  Bic^  with  a  shock  of  angry 
feeling  which  brought  the  blood  to  her  face.  She  was 
not  sensitive  in  many  matters  which  would  have  stung 
an  English  girl ;  but  this  su^estion,  which  was  so  un- 
deserved, moved  her  to  passion.     She   turned  away 
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with  an  almost  tragic  Bcom,  and  seizing  the  tapisserie, 
which  was  part  of  the  Contesaa's  miae  en  scene,  flung  a 
long  strip  of  die  many -coloured  embroidery  over  her 
arm,  and  began  to  work  with  a  sort  of  savage  eneigy. 
The  Contessa  watdied  her  movements  with  a  sudden 
pause  in  her  own  excitement  She  stopped  short  in 
the  eagerness  of  her  own  thooghts,  and  looked  with  keen 
curiosity  at  the  yoni^  creature  apon  whom  she  had 
built  so  many  expectations.  She  was  not  an  ungener- 
ous or  mercenary  woman,  though  she  had  many  fatdta, 
and  as  she  gazed  a  certain  compunctioD  awoke  within 
her,  mingled  with  amusement.  She  was  sorry  for  the 
unworthy  suggestion  she  had  made,  but  the  sight  of  the 
girl  in  her  indignation  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play  to 
this  woman  of  the  world.  Her  youthful  dignity  and 
wrath,  her  silent  scorn,  the  manner  in  which  she  flung 
her  needle  through  the  canvas,  working  out  her  rage, 
were  full  of  entertainment  to  the  Contessa.  She  was 
not  irritated  by  the  girl's  resentment ;  it  even  took  off 
her  thoughts  from  t^e  primary  matter  to  watch  tibis 
exhibition  of  feelit^.  She  gave  vent  to  a  little  laugh 
as  she  noted  how  the  needle  flew. 

"  Cata  !  I  was  nasty  when  I  said  that  I  did  not 
mean  it  I  suffered  myself  to  talk  as  one  talks  in  Uie 
world.  You  are  not  of  the  world — it  is  not  applicable 
to  you." 

"  Yes,  Madama,  I  am  of  the  world,"  cried  Sice. 
"  What  have  I  known  else  t  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
become  Milady's  friend,  as  you  say.  It  was  by  acci- 
dent I  was  in  the  gallery  only  to  amuse  m^lf,  and 
she  came — it  was  not  intention.     I  think  that  Milady 

Here  Bice  stopped,  looked  up  from  the  sudden 
fervour  of  her  working,  threw  back  her  head,  and  said 
nothing  more, 
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"  That  Milady  ia — what  ?"  the  Contessa  cried. 

A  laugh  so  joyous,  so  childish,  that  no  one  could 
have  refused  to  be  sympathetic,  burst  &om  Bice's  lips. 
She  gave  het  patroness  a  look  of  merriment  aad  deri- 
sion, in  which  there  was  something  tender  and  sweet. 
"  Milady  is — sorry  for  me,"  she  said. 

This  speech  had  a  strange  effect  upon  the  Contessa. 
She  coloured,  and  the  tears  seemed  to  flood  in  a  mo- 
ment to  her  eyes.  "  Poor  child  ! "  she  said — "  poor 
child  I  She  has  reason.  But  that  amuses  you,  Bice 
mia,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  the  softest  caressing, 
lookii^  at  her  throi^h  those  sudden  t«aT3.  The  Cod- 
tessa  was  an  adventuress,  and  she  had  brought  up  this 
girl  after  her  own  traditions ;  but  it  was  clear  as  they 
looked  at  each  other  that  they  loved  each  other.  There 
was  perfect  confidence  between  them.  Bice  looked 
with  fearless  laughit^  eyes,  and  a  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  fact  that  some  one  was  sorry  for  her,  into  the 
face  of  her  friend. 

"  She  thinks  I  would  be  happier  if  I  worked.  To 
give  lessons  to  little  children  and  be  their  slave  would 
be  better,  she  thinks.  To  know  nothing  and  see 
nothing,  but  live  far  away  from  the  world  and  be  in- 
dependent, and  take  no  trouble  about  my  looks,  or,  if 
I  please — that  is  Milady's  way  of  thinking,"  Bice 
said. 

The  Contessa's  face  softened  mote  and  more  as  she 
looked  at  the  girl.  There  even  dropped  a  tear  &om 
her  full  eyes.  She  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  not  sure," 
she  said,  "dear  child,  that  I  am  not  of  Milady's 
opinion.  There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  better.  Some- 
times I  think  I  was  most  happy  when  I  was  like  that 
— without  money,  without  experience,  with  no  wishes." 

"  No  wishes,  Madama  t  Did  you  not  vrish  to  go 
out  into  the  beautiful  bright  world,  to  see  people,  to 
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bear  music,  to  talk,  to  please  ?  It  ia  impossible. 
Money,  that  is  different,  and  experience  that  is  different: 
bot  to  -wish,  every  one  must  do  that" 

"  Bice,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  for  so 
young  a  girl  You  have  seen  so  much.  I  ought  to 
have  brought  you  up  otherwise,  perbapa,  bat  how  could 
I  ?  You  have  always  shared  with  me,  and  what  I  had 
I  gave  you.  And  you  know  beeidee  how  little  satis- 
faction there  is  in  it — how  sick  one  becomes  of  a 
(»owd  of  faces  that  are  nothing  to  you,  and  of  music 
that  goes  on  just  the  same  whatever  you  are  feeling — 
and  this  to  please,  as  you  call  itl  Whom  do  I 
please  7  Persona  who  do  not  care  at  all  for  me  except 
that  I  amuse  them  sometimes — who  like  me  to  sing ; 
who  like  to  look  at  me ;  who  find  themselves  less  dull 
when  I  am  there.  That  is  aU.  And  that  will  be  all 
for  you,  unless  you  many  well,  my  Bice,  which  it  is 
ttie  object  of  my  life  to  make  you  do." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  marry  well,"  said  the  girl,  com- 
posedly. "  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  find  one's  self 
above  all  shifts,  Madama.  Still  that  is  not  everything; 
and  I  would  much  rather  have  led  the  life  I  have  led, 
and  enjoyed  myself  and  seen  so  much,  than  to  have 
been  the  little  governess  of  the  English  family — the 
little  girl  who  is  always  so  quiet,  who  walks  out  with 
the  children,  and  will  not  accept  the  eldest  son  even 
when  be  makes  love  to  her.  I  should  have  laughed 
at  the  eldest  son-  I  know  what  they  are  like — they 
are  so  stupid ;  they  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  that  would 
have  amused  me ;  but  in  the  Tauchnitz  books  it  is  all 
honour  and  wretchedneee.  I  am  glad  I  know  the 
world,  and  have  seen  all  kinds  of  people,  and  wish  for 
everything  that  is  pleasant,  instead  of  being  so  good 
and  having  no  wishes  as  you  say." 

The  Contessa  laughed,  having  got  rid  of  all    her 
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incipient  tears.  "  rhere  is  mora  life  in  it,"  she  said. 
"  You  see  now  what  it  ia — this  life  in  England ;  one 
da;  is  Like  another,  one  does  the  same  things.  The 
newspaper  comes  in  the  morning,  then  luncheon,  then 
te  go  oat,  then  tea,  dinner ;  there  is  no  chai^a  When 
we  talk  in  the  evening,  and  I  remind  Sir  Tom  of  the 
past  when  I  lived  in  Florence,  and  he  was  with  me 
ever^  day," — the  Oontessa  once  more  uttered  that 
easy  exclamation  which  would  sound  so  profane  in 
EnglisL  "  Quelle  vU  !  "  she  cried,  "  how  much  we  got 
out  of  every  day.  There  were  no  silences  1  They 
came  in  one  after  anoUier  with  some  new  thin^  some- 
diing  to  see  and  to  do.  We  separated  to  dress,  to 
make  ourselves  beantifol  for  the  evening,  and  then  till 
the  morning  light  came  in  through  the  curtains,  never 
a  pause  or  a  weariness.  Yes  I  sometimes  ene  had  a 
terrible  pang.  There  would  be  a  toilette,  which  was 
ravishing,  which  was  fiar  superior  to  mine — ^for  I  never 
had  money  to  dress  as  I  wished — or  some  one  else 
would  have  a  success,  and  attract  all  eyes.  But  what 
did  that  matter  ? "  Hie  Oontessa  cried,  lightdi^  np  more 
and  more.  "  One  did  not  really  grndge  what  lasted 
only  for  a  time ;  for  one  knew  next  day  one  would 
have  one's  tarn.  "Ah I"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,"! 
knew  what  it  was  to  he  a  queen.  Bice,  in  those  days." 

"And  so  you  do  still,  Madama,"  said  the  girl, 
sootliingly. 

Madama  di  Fomo-Populo  shook  her  head.  "  It  ia 
no  longer  the  same,"  she  said.  "You  have  known 
only  the  worst  side,  my  poverina.  It  is  no  longer  one's 
own  palace,  one's  own  people  and  the  beet  of  the 
strangera,  the  finest  company.  You  saw  the  Dnchera 
at  Milady's  party  the  otlier  day.  To  see  me  made  her 
lose  her  breath  She  could  not  refose  to  speak  to  me 
— to  salute  me — but  it  was  with  a  constemataon  I 
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But,  Bice,  that  lady  was  only  too  happy  to  be  invited 
'  to  the  Palazzo  Populina  To  make  one  of  our  ex- 
peditions  was  her  pride.  I  believe  in  my  soul,"  cried 
the  Conteaaa, "  that  when  she  looks  back  ahe  remembeis 
those  days  as  the  most  br^ht  of  her  life." 

Bice's  clear  shining  eyes  rested  upon  her  patroness 
with  a  light  in  them  vrhich  was  keen  with  indignation 
and  wonder.  She  cried,  "And  why  the  change — and 
why  ttie  change,  Madama  ? "  with  a  high  indignant 
tone,  such  as  youth  assumes  in  presence  of  ingratitude 
and  meanness.  Bice  knew  much  that  a  youi^  girl 
does  not  usually  know ;  but  the  reason  why  her  best 
fiieod  Bhould  be  thus  slighted  was  not  one  of  these 

The  Conteaaa  shrank  a  little  from  her  gaze.  She 
rose  up  again  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
upon  the  wintiy  landscape,  and  standing  tltere  wit^ 
her  &ce  averted,  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  and 
made  anBwer  in  a  tone  of  levity  very  different  &om 
the  sincerer  sound  of  her  previous  communications. 
"  It  is  poverty,  my  chUd,  poverty,  always  tiie  easiest  ex- 
planation 1  I  was  never  rich,  but  then  there  had  been  no 
tscaah,  no  downfall  I  was  in  my  own  palace.  I  had 
the  means  of  entertainii^.  I  was  somebody.  Ah  I 
very  different;  it  was  not  then  at  the  baths,  in  the 
watering-places,  that  the  Contessa  di  Fomo-Populo 
was  known.  It  is  this,  my  Bice,  that  makes  me  say 
that  sometimes  I  am  of  Milady's  opinion ;  that  to  have 
no  wishes,  to  know  nothing,  to  desire  nothing — that  is 
best  When  I  knew  the  Duchess  first  I  could  be  of 
service  to  her.  Now  tiiat  I  moot  het  again  it  is  she 
only  that  can  be  of  service  to  me." 

"  But "  Bice  b^an  and  stopped  short      She 

was,  as  baa  been  said,  a  girl  of  many  experiences. 
When  a  very  young  creature  is  thos  prematurely  in- 
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trodnced  to  a  knowledge  of  homan  natnie  she  ap- 
proaches the  subject  'with  an  impartiality  scarcely 
possible  at  an  older  age.  She  had  seen  mnch.  She 
had  been  acqnainted  with  those  vlcissitades  that  occur 
in  the  lives  of  the  seekers  of  pleasnre  almost  since 
eves  she  was  bom.  She  had  been  acquainted  with 
petsons  of  the  most  gay  and  cheerfol  appearance,  who 
had  enjoyed  themselves  highly,  and  called  all  Uieir 
acqaaintances  rotmd  them  to  feast,  and  who  had  then 
snddenly  collapsed  and  after  an  interval  of  tears  and 
wailings  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  their  dowu- 
fidl  But  Bice  hftd  not  learnt  the  commonplace  lesson 
so  deeply  impressed  apon  the  world  from  tba  Athenian 
Timon  downwards,  that  a  downfall  of  this  kind  instantly 
cuts  all  ties.  She  was  awaie,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
great  deal  of  kindness,  sympathy,  and  attempts  to  aid 
were  always  called  forth  on  sach  occasions ;  that  the 
women  used  to  form  a  sort  of  rampart  aronnd  the 
ruined  witJi  tears  and  oatcries,  and  that  the  men  had 
anxioos  meetings  and  consultations  and  were  constantly 
going  to  see  some  one  or  ot^er  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
downfollen.  Bice  had  not  seen  in  her  experience  that 
poverty  was  an  ai^ument  for  desertion.  She  was  so 
worldly  wise  that  she  did  not  press  her  question  as  a 
simple  girl  might  have  down.  She  stopped  short  with 
an  air  of  bewilderment  and  pain,  which  the  Oontessa, 
as  her  head  was  turned,  did  not  see.  She  gave  up  the 
inquiry ;  but  there  arose  in  her  mind  a  suspicion,  a 
question,  such  as  had  not  ever  had  admission  there 
before. 

"  Ah  [ "  cried  the  Contessa,  snddenly  taming  round, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  it  was  different  indeed  when  my 
house  was  open  to  all  these  English,  and  they  came  as 
they  pleased.  But  now  I  do  not  know,  if  I  am  turned 
out  of  this  bouse,  this  dull  house  in  which  I  have 
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token  le&ige,  where  I  sliall  go.  I  don't  know  where 
to  go!" 

"  Madatuft  1 "  Bioe  sprang  to  her  feet  too,  and 
clasped  her  hands. 

"  It  is  true — it  is  qnite  true.  We  have  spent 
everything.  I  have  not  the  means  to  go  even  to  a 
third-rate  place.  As  for  Cannes  it  ia  impossible.  I 
told  you  so  before  we  came  here.  Borne  is  impossible 
— ^the  apartment  is  let,  and  without  that  I  could  not 
live  at  all  Everything  is  gone.  Here  one  may 
manage  to  exist  a  little  while,  for  ihe  house  is  good, 
and  Sir  Tom  is  rather  amusing.  But  how  to  get  to 
London  unless  they  will  take  as  I  know  not,  and 
London  ia  the  place  to  produce  you,  Bice.  It  is  for 
that  I  have  be«i  working.  But  Milady  does  not  like 
me ;  she  ia  jealous  of  me,  and  if  she  can  she  will  send 
us  away.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  I  am  glad  you 
are  her  friend  ?  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  I  should 
wish  yoa  to  let  her  know  that  to  no  one  cotdd  she 
give  her  money  more  fitly.  You  see,"  said  the  Con- 
tessa,  with  a  smile,  resuming  her  seat  and  her  easy 
tone,  "  I  have  come  back  to  the  point  we  started  from. 
It  is  seldom  one  does  that  so  naturally.  If  it  is  true 
(which  seems  so  impossible)  that  there  is  money  to 
give  away,  no  one  has  a  better  r^ht  to  it  than  you." 

Bice  went  away  from  this  interview  with  a  mind 
more  disturbed  than  it  had  ever  been  in  her  life  before. 
Naturally,  the  novel  circumstances  which  surrounded 
her  awakened  deeper  questions  as  her  mind  developed, 
and  she  began  to  find  herself  a  distinct  personage. 
They  set  her  wondering.  Madame  di  Fomo-Popnlo 
had  been  of  a  tenderness  nnparalleled  to  this  girl,  and 
had  sheltered  her  existence  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member. It  had  not  occurred  to  her  mind  as  yet  to 
ask  what  the  relations  were  betwe^i  them,  or  why  she 
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had  been  the  object  of  bo  much  afTection  and  tiiougbt. 
She  had  accepted  thia  with  all  the  compoeure  of  a 
child  ever  aince  ehe  was  a  child.  And  the  ptoapect  of 
achieving  a  mairiage  should  she  turn  out  beautiful, 
and  thus  being  in  a  position  to  return  some  of  the 
Idndneaa  abown  her,  seemed  to  Bice  the  most  nattual 
tiling  in  tiie  world.  But  the  change  of  atmospbrae 
had  done  sometbing,  and  Lucy's  company,  and  tiie 
growth,  perhaps,  of  her  own  yoni^  spirit.  She  went 
away  troubled.  There  seemed  to  be  more  in  the 
VoTld  and  its  philosophy  than  Bice's  simple  rules  could 
explain. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

THE  BEBPENT  ADD  THE  DOVE. 

Os  the  veiy  next  day  after  this  conversation  took 
place  a  marked  change  occuired  in  the  manner  of  the 
Contessa.  She  had  been  always  caressing  to  Lucy, 
calling  her  by  pretty  names,  and  using  a  hondred 
tender  expressions  as  if  to  a  child ;  but  bad  never 
pretended  to  talk  to  her  otiierwise  than  in  a  conde- 
scending way.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  exerted 
herself  to  a  most  nnusoal  extent  during  their  drive  to 
captivate  and  charm  Lady  Bandolph ;  and  as  Lucy  was 
very  simple  and  accessible  to  everytiiing  that  seemed 
kindness,  and  the  Contessa  very  clever  and  witiL  full 
command  of  her  powers,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  her 
success  was  easy.  She  led  her  to  talk  of  Mr.  Cborohill, 
who  bad  been  kept  to  dinner  on  the  previous  night, 
and  to  whom  Sir  Tom  had  been  very  polite,  and  Lucy 
anxiously  kind,  doing  fdl  that  was  possible  to  put  the 
good  man  at  bis  ease,  though  with  but  indifterent  soo- 
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cess.  For  the  thooght  c^  sudi  an  obligation  was  too 
great  to  be  easily  borne,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind 
was  scarcely  settled,  even  by  the  commonplaces  of  the 
dinner,  and  the  devotion  wldch  young  Lady  Bandolph 
showed  him.  Perhaps  the  grave  politeness  of  Sir  Tom, 
which  was  not  very  encouraging,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  great  lady,  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  his  bene- 
factress, counterbalanced  Mr.  Churchill's  satisfaction, 
for  he  did  not  regain  his  confidence,  and  it  was 
evidently  with  great  relief  of  mind  that  he  got  up  from 
his  seat  when  the  carriage  was  announced  to  ta^e  him 
away.  The  Contessa  had  given  her  attention  to  all  he 
said  and  did,  with  a  most  lively  and  even  amious 
interest^  and  it  was  from  this  that  she  had  mastered 
80  many  details  which  Bice  had  reluctantly  confirmed 
by  her  report  of  the  information  she  had  derived  "^rom 
Jock.  It  was  not  long  before  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo  managed  to  extract  everything  &om  Lucy. 
Lady  Bandolph  was  not  used  to  defend  heiself  against 
such  inquiries,  nor  was  then  any  reason  why  she 
shonld  do  sa  She  was  g^  indeed  when  she  saw 
how  sweetly  her  companion  looked,  and  how  kind  were 
her  tones,  to  talk  over  her  own  difficult  position  with 
another  woman,  one  who  was  interested,  and  who  did 
not  express  her  disapproval  and  horror  as  most  people 
did.  The  Contessa,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  She  was  astonished,  indeed,  but  she  did 
not  represent  to  Lucy  that  what  she  bad  to  do  was 
impossible  or  even  vicious,  as  most  people  aeemed  to 
suppose.  She  listened  with  the  gravest  attention ; 
and  she  gave  a  soothing  sense  of  sympathy  to  Lucy's 
troubled  soul  She  was  so  little  prepared  for  sympathy 
from  such  a  quarter  that  the  unexpectedness  of  it  made, 
it  more  soothing  still. 

"  This  is  a  great  chaige  to  be  laid  upon  you,"  the 
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Contesaa  said,  with  the  most  kiuii  look.  "  Upon  70a 
BO  yooDg  and  with  so  little  experience.  Your  father 
most  h&Te  been  &  man  of  vetj  original  mind,  my  Lacy. 
I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  schemes  of  benevoleiice, 
but  never  one  like  this." 

"  No  ?"  said  Lac^,  anxiously  watching  the  Contessa's 
eye,  for  it  was  so  strange  to  her  to  have  sympathy  on 
this  point,  that  she  felt  a  sort  of  longing  for  it,  and 
that  this  new  critic,  who  treated  the  whole  matter  with 
more  moderstioD  and  reasonableness  than  usual,  shoold 
approve. 

"  Generally  one  endows  hospitals  or  builds  chorches  ; 
in  my  conntiy  there  ia  a  way  which  is  a  little  like 
yours ;  it  ia  to  give  marrit^  portions — that  ia  very 
good  I  am  told.  It  is  done  by  finding  out  who  ia  the 
most  worthy.  And  it  is  said  also  that  not  the  most 
worthy  is  alwaya  taken.  Don't  yoa  remember  there  is 
a  Bosietfl  in  Bathe  Bleue  ?  Oh,  I  believe  you  have 
never  heard  of  Barbe  Bleue." 

"  I  know  the  story,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  smile,  "  of 
the  many  wives,  and  the  key,  and  sister  Anne — aiater 

"  Ah  I  that  is  not  precisely  what  I  mean ;  but  it  does 
not  matter.  So  it  is  thia  which  makes  you  so  grave, 
my  pretty  Lucy.  I  do  not  wonder.  What  a  charge 
for  you  1  To  encounter  all  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
which  wUi  think  you  mad.  I  know  it;  And  now 
yonr  husband — the  excellent  Tom — ^he,"  said  the  Con- 
tessa,  laying  a  caressing  and  significant  touch  upon 
Lucy's  arm, "  does  not  approve  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopnlo,  that  is  the  worst  of 
it,"  cried  Lucy,  whose  heart  was  opened,  and  who  had 
taken  no  precaution  against  assault  on  this  side ;  "  but 
how  do  you  know  ?  for  I  thought  that  nobody  knew." 

The  Contessa  this  time  took  Lucy's  hand  between 
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hem,  and  pressed  it  tenderly,  lookiag  at  her  all  tlie  time 
vith  a  look  foil  of  meaning.  "  Dear  child,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  heen  a  great  deal  in  tiie  world.  I  see  mnch 
that  other  people  do  not  see.  And  I  know  his  face, 
and  yonra,  my  little  angeL  It  ia  mnch  for  you  to  carry 
apon  those  yonng  shoolders.  And  all  for  the  sake  of 
goodness  and  charity." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Lacy,  "  that  it  ia  right  to  say 
that;  for,  had  it  beeii  left  to  me,  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  Uiooght  of  it  I  should  have  been  content 
with  doing  just  what  I  could  for  the  poor.  No  one," 
said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  "  objects  to  that.  When  people 
are  quite  poor  it  is  natural  to  give  them  what  they 
want ;  but  the  others " 

"  Ah,  the  otJieis,"  said  the  Contessa.  "  Dear  child, 
the  others  are  the  most  to  be  pitied.  It  ia  a  greater 
thing,  and  far  more  difficult  to  give  to  tMa  good  clergy- 
man enough  to  make  his  children  hapi^,  than  it  ia  to 
supply  what  is  wanted  in  a  cottage.  Ah  yes,  yout 
&ther  was  wise,  he  was  a  person  of  character.  The 
poor  are  always  cared  for.  There  are  none  of  us,  even 
when  we  are  ourselves  poor,  who  do  not  hold  out  a 
hand  to  theuL  There  is  a  society  in  my  Florence 
which  is  like  you.  It  ia  for  the  Foveri  Vergognoti. 
Yon  don't  understand  Italian  7  That  means  tihoae  who 
are  ashamed  to  beg.  These  are  they,"  said  the  Con- 
tessa impressively,  "  who  axe  to  be  the  most  pitied. 
They  must  starve  and  never  cry  out ;  they  must  conceal 
their  misery  and  amile ;  they  must  put  always  a  fair 
&ont  to  the  world,  and  seem  to  want  nothing,  while 
they  want  everything.  Oh  1 "  The  Contessa  ended 
with  a  aigh,  which  said  more  than  words.  She  pressed 
Lucy's  hand,  wid  turned  her  fece  away.  Her  feelings 
were  too  much  for  her,  and  on  the  delicate  cheek,  which 
Lucy  could  see,  there  was  the  trace  of  a  tear.     After 
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a  moment  she  looked  round  again,  and  Baid,  with  a  UtUo 
quivet  in  her  voice :  "  T  respect  your  father,  my  Lucy. 
It  was  a  noble  thought,  and  it  is  original.  No  one  I 
have  ever  heard  of  had  such  an  intention  befora" 

Lucy,  at  this  unlooked-for  applause,  brightened 
with  pleasoie ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  so  moved 
that  she  could  only  look  up  into  her  companion's  face 
and  return  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  When  she  re- 
covered a  htde  she  said : "  You  have  known  people  like 
that  ? " 

"  £nown  them  T  In  my  country,"  said  the  Gon- 
tessa  (who  was  not  an  Italian  at  all),  "  they  are  as 
plentiful  as  m  England — blackberries.  People  with 
noble  names,  with  noble  old  houses,  with  children  who 
must  never  learn  anything,  never  be  anything,  becanse 
there  is  no  money.  Enow  them  I  dear  child,  who  can 
know  better  ?  If  I  were  to  tell  you  my  history  1  I 
have  for  my  own  part  known — what  I  could  not  trouble 
your  gentle  spirit  to  hear." 

"  But>  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo,  oh  1  if  yon  think 
me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  tell  me  ! "  cried  Lucy. 
"  Indeed,  I  am  not  so  insensible  as  you  may  think.  I 
have  known  more  than  you  suppose.  You  look  as  if 
no  harm  could  ever  have  toudied  you,"  Lucy  cried, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  admiration.  The  Contessa  had 
found  the  right  way  into  her  heart 

The  Contessa  smiled  with  mournful  meaning  and 
shook  her  head.  "  A  great  deal  of  harm  has  touched 
me,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  tJie  very  peraon  to  meet  with 
harm  in  the  world.  A  solitary  woman  without  any  one 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  also  a  very  silly  one,  with 
many  foolish  tastes  and  inclinations.  Not  prudent,  not 
careful,  my  Lucy,  and  wiUi  very  little  money ;  what 
could  be  more  forlorn  ?  You  see,"  she  said,  with  a 
smUe  "  I  do  not  put  all  this  blame  upon  Providence, 
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bat  a  great  deal  on  m7sel£  But  to  pat  me  out  of  the 
question " 

Luc^  put  a  hand  upon  the  Cootessa'e  arm.  She 
was  mach  moved  tj  thia  revelation. 

"  Oh !  don't  do  that,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  you  I  want 
to  hear  o£" 

Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  had  an  object  in  every 
word  she  was  saying,  and  knew  exactly  how  much  she 
meant  to  tell  and  how  mndi  to  conceal  It  was  indeed 
a  purely  artificial  appeal  that  she  was  making  to  her 
companion's  feelings ;  and  yet,  when  she  looked  upon 
the  simple  sympathy  and  geuerons  interest  in  Lucy's 
face,  her  heart  was  touched.    . 

"How  good  you  are,"  she  saidr  "how  generous! 
though  I  have  come  to  yon  against  yonr  will,  and  am 
staying — ^when  I  am  not  wanted." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  so,"  cried  Lucy  with  eagerness ; 
"  do  not  think  so — indeed,  it  was  not  against  my  will 
I  was  glad,  as  glad  as  I  could  be,  to  receive  my  hus- 
band's friend." 

"  Few  women  are  so,"  said  tlie  Contessa  gravely. 
"  I  knew  it  when  I  cam&  Few,  very  few,  care  for 
their   husband's   friend  —  especially   when  she    is   a 


Lucy  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  with  earnest  atten- 
tion. Her  look  was  not  auspioioas,  yet  there  was  in- 
vestigation in  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  like  tihat,"  she  said  simply. 

"  No,  you  are  not  like  that,"  said  the  CimtesBa.  "  You 
are  the  soul  of  candour  and  sweetness ;  but  I  have 
vexed  you.  Ah,  my  Lucy,  I  have  vexed  you.  I  know 
it — innocently,  my  love — but  still  I  have  done  it 
That  is  one  of  the  curses  of  poverty.  Now  look,"  she 
said,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  how  truth  brings 
tauth  1     I  did  not  intend  to  say  this  when  I  began" 
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(and  this  waa  perfectly  true),  "  but  now  I  must  open  my 
heart  to  you.  I  came  without  caring  much  what  you 
would  think,  meaning  no  harm — Oh,  truBt  me,  mean- 
ing no  harm  I  hut  eince  I  have  come  all  the  advaatageB 
of  beii^  here  have  appeared  to  me  so  Blxongly  that 
I  have  set  my  heart  upon  remaining,  though  I  Imew  it 
was  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  Indeed  : "  cried  Lucy,  divided  between  sincerity 
and  kindness :  "  if  it  was  ever  so  for  a  moment,  it  was 
only  because  I  did  not  understand." 

"  My  sweetest  child  I  this  I  teU  yon  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  poverty.  I  knew  it  was  disagreeable  to  you ; 
but  because  of  the  great  advant^e  of  beii^  in  your 
house,  not  only  for  me,  but  for  Bioe,  for  whom  I  have 
sworn  to  do  my  best — Lucy,  pardon  me — I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  away.  Listen !  I  said  to  my- 
self, I  am  poor,  I  cannot  give  her  all  the  advantages ; 
and  they  are  rich ;  it  is  nothing  to  them — I  will  stay, 
I  wiU  continue,  though  they  do  not  want  me,  not  for 
my  sake,  for  lie  sake  of  Bice.  They  will  not  be  sorry 
afterwards  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  Bice.  Listen, 
dear  one  ;  hear  me  out.  I  had  the  intention  of  forcing 
myself  upon  yon — oh  no  I  the  words  are  not  too  strong 
— in  London,  always  for  Bice's  sake,  for  she  has  no 

one  but  me ;  and  if  her  career  is  stopped I  am 

not  a  woman,"  said  the  Contessa,  with  dignity,  "  who 
em  used  to  find  myself  de  trap.  I  have  been  in  my 
life  courted,  I  may  say  it,  rather  than  disagreeable*  ; 
yet  this  I  was  willing  to  bear — and  impose  myself 
upon  you  for  Bice's  sake " 

Lucy  listened  to  this  moving  address  with  many 
differing  emotions.  It  gave  her  a  pang  to  think  that 
her  hopes  of  havii^  her  house  to  herself  were  thus 
permanently  threatened.  But  at  the  same  time  her 
heart  swelled,  and  all  her  generous  feelings  vexe  stirred. 
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Waa  she  indeed  so  poor  a  creature  aa  to  grudge  to  two 
lODsly  women  the  shelter  and  advantage  of  her  wealth 
and  position  ?  If  she  did  this,  what  did  it  matter  if 
she  gave  money  away  t  This  would  indeed  he  keeping 
to  the  letter  of  her  father's  will,  and  abjuring  its  mean- 
ing. She  conld  not  resist  the  pathos,  the  dignity,  the 
sweetness  of  the  Conteesa'e  appeal,  which  was  not  for 
herself  bat  for  Bice,  for  the  girl  who  was  so  good  to 
baby,  and  whom  that  little  oracle  had  bound  her  to 
with  links  of  gratitude  and  tenderness.  "  Oh,"  Lucy 
said  to  herself,  "  if  I  shoold  ever  have  to  appeal  to 
any  one  for  kindness  to  him !"  And  Bice  was  the 
Omtessa's  child — the  child  of  her  heart,  at  least — 
the  Tolnntary  chai^  which  she  had  taken  upon  her, 
and  to  which  she  was  devoting  herself.  Was  it 
possible  that  only  because  she  wanted  to  have  her 
husband  to  herself  in  the  evemngs,  and  objected  to 
any  interruption  of  their  privacy,  a  woman  should  be 
made  to  sufTer  who  was  a  good  woman,  and  to  whom 
Lucy  could  be  of  use  ?  Ko,  no,  she  cried  within  her- 
self, the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes  ;  and  yet  there  was 
a  very  real  pang  behind. 

"  But  reassure  yourself,  dear  child,"  said  the  Con- 
tesBa,  "for  now  that  I  see  what  you  are  doing  for 
others,  I  cannot  be  bo  selfish.  So ;  I  cannot  do  it 
any  longer.  In  England  you  do  not  love  society ;  you 
love  yooT  home  unbroken ;  yon  do  not  like  strangers. 
No,  my  Lucy,  I  will  learn  a  lesson  from  your  goodness. 
I  too  will  sacrifice — oh,  if  it  was  only  myself  and  not 
Bice  I " 

"  Contessa,"  said  Lucy  vrith  an  effort,  lookii^  up 
with  a  smile  through  some  tears,  "  I  am  not  like  that. 
It  never  waa  that  you  were — disagreeable.  How  could 
j^ou  be  disagreeable  ?  And  Bice  is — oh,  so  kind,  so 
good  to  my  boy.     You  must  never  think  of  it  mora 
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'The  town  botise  is  not  so  large  as  the  Hall,  bat  we 
ehall  find  toom  in  it  Oh,  I  am  not  so  heartless,  not 
so  stupid,  as  you  think !  Do  you  suppose  I  -would  let 
you  go  away  after  jou  have  been  so  kind  as  to  open 
your  heart  to  me,  and  let  me  know  that  we  are 
really  of  use  ?  Oh,  no,  no  1  And  I  am  sure,"  ehe 
added,  faltering  slightly,  "  that  Tom — will  think  the 
same." 

"  It  is  not  Tom — excellent,  cher  Tom  !  that  shall  be 
consulted,"  cried  the  Gonteesa.  "  Lucy,  my  little  angel ! 
if  it  is  really  so  that  you  will  givB  my  Bice  the  advan- 
tage of  your  protection  for  her  dibut But  tiiat 

is  to  be  an  angel  indeed,  superior  to  all  our  little,  petty, 

miserable Is  it  possible,  then,"  cried  tlie  Con- 

tessa,  "  that  there  is  some  one  so  good,  so  noble  in  ttiis 
low  world  ?" 

This  gratitude  confused  Lucy  more  Uian  all  the 
rest.  She  did  her  best  to  deprecate  and  subdue  ;  but 
in  her  heart  she  felt  that  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  she 
was  making.  "  Indeed,  it  is  nothing,"  she  said  faintly. 
"  I  am  fond  of  her,  and  she  has  been  so  good  to  baby ; 
and  if  we  can  be  of  any  use — but  oh,  Madame  di 
Fomo-Fopulo,"  Lady  Sandolph  cried,  taking  courage. 
"  Her  d^mt  I  do  you  really  mean  what  ehe  says  that 
she  must  marry " 

"That  I  mean* to  marry  her,"  said  the  Contessa, 
"  that  is  how  we  express  it,"  with  a  very  concise  end- 
ing to  her  transports  of  gratitude.  "Sweet  Lucy," 
she  continued,  "  it  is  the  usage  of  our  country.  The 
parents,  or  those  who  stand  in  their  place,  think  it 
their  duty.  We  marry  our  childrMi  as  yon  clothe 
them  in  England  You  do  not  wait  till  your  little 
boy  can  choose.  You  find  him  what  is  necessary. 
Just  BO  do  we.  We  choose  so  much  better  than  an 
inexperienced  girl  can  choose.     If  she  has  an  aversion. 
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if  she  s&yB  I  camiot  Buffer  him,  'we  do  Dot  press  it 
upon  her.  Many  gnaidJans  will  pay  do  attention,  but 
me,"  said  the  Contesaa,  putting  forth  a  little  foreign 
accent,  which  she  displayed  very  rarely — "  I  have  lived 
among  the  £n^h,  and  I  am  influenced  by  their  ways. 
Keither  do  X  think  it  right,"  she  added,  with  an  aii  of 
caDdour,  "  to  offer  an  old  person,  or  one  who  is  hideous, 
or  even  very  dist^reeable.  But,  yes,  she  must  marry 
welL  What  else  is  there  that  a  girl  of  family  can  do  ? " 
Lucy  wea  about  to  answer  with  enthusiasm  that 
there  were  many  things  she  could  do ;  but  stopped 
short,  arrested  by  these  last  words.  "A  girl  of  family," 
— that,  no  doubt,  made  a  difference.  She  paused,  and 
looked  somewhat  wistfully  in  her  companion's  face. 
"  We  think,"  she  said,  "  in  England  that  anything  is 
better  than  a  marriage  without " 

The  Contessa  put  up  her  hand  to  stay  the  words. 

"  Without  love I  know  what  you  are  going  to 

say ;  but,  my  angel,  that  is  a  word  which  Bice  has 
never  beard  spoken.  She  knows  it  not  She  has  not 
the  habit  of  thinking  it  necessary — she  is  a  good  girl, 
and  she  has  no  sentiment.     Besides,  why  should  we 

go  80  fast?     If  she  produces  tiie  effect  I  hope 

Why  should  not  some  one  present  himself  whom  she 
could  also  love  ?  Oh  yes  1  fall  in  love  with,  as  you 
Bay  in  English — such  an  innocent  phrase  I  Let  us 
hope  that,  when  the  proper  person  comes  who  satisfies 
my  requirements.  Sice — to  whom  not  a  word  shall  be 
said — will  fall  in  love  with  him  comme  il  faut !  " 

Lucy  did  not  Diake  any  reply.  She  was  troubled 
by  the  light  laugh  with  which  the  Contessa  concluded, 
and  with  the  slight  change  of  tone  which  was  percep- 
tibla  But  she  was  still  too  much  moved  by  her  own 
emotion  to  have  got  beyond  its  spell,  and  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  beyond  recall.    While  the  Contessa  talked 
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on  with — was  it  a  little,  little  change  ? — a  faint  differ- 
ence, a  levity  that  had  not  been  in  her  voice  before  ? 
Lucy's  thoughts  went  back  upon  what  she  had  done 
with  a  little  tremor.  Not  this  time  as  to  what  Tom 
might  Bay,  but  with  a  deeper  wonder  and  pang  aa  to 
what  might  come  of  it ;  was  she  going  voluntarily 
into  new  dai^r,  such  as  she  had  no  due  to,  and  could 
not  understand  1  After  a  litUe  while  she  asked  almost 
timidly — 

"  But  if  Bice  should  not  see  any  one " 

"  You  mean  if  no  one  suitable  should  present  him- 
self ? "  The  Contessa  suddenly  grew  very  grave.  She 
put  her  hands  together  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty.  "  My 
sweet  one,  let  us  not  think  of  that.  When  she  is  dressed 
as  I  shall  dress  her,  and  brought  out — as  you  will 
enable  me  to  bring  her  out.  My  Lucy,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  in  her.  She  will  shine,  she  will  charm. 
Even  now,  if  she  is  excited,  there  are  momeote  in 

which  she  is  beautiful     If  she  fails  altc^ether 

Ah,  my  love,  as  I  tell  you,  there  is  where  ttie  curse  of 
poverty  comes  in.  Had  she  even  a  moderate  fortune, 
poor  child ;  but  alas,  orphan,  with  no  one  but  me " 

"  Is  she  an  orphan  ? "  said  Lucy,  feeling  ashamed  of 
the  momentary  failure  of  her  interest,  "  and  without 
relations — except " 

"  Eolations  ? "  said  the  Contessa ;  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  her  tone  which  attracted  Lucy's  atten- 
tion, and  came  back  to  her  mind  in  other  days.  "  Ah, 
my  Lucy,  there  are  many  things  in  this  life  which  you 
have  never  thought  ol  She  has  relations  who  think 
nothing  of  her,  who  would  be  angry,  be  grieved,  if  tiiey 
knew  that  she  existed.  Yes,  it  is  terrible  to  think  of, 
but  it  is  true.  She  is,  on  one  side,  of  English  parent- 
age. But  pardon  me,  my  sweetest,  I  did  not  mean  to 
tell  you  all  this  :  only,  my  Lucy,  you  will  one  time  be 
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glad  to  think  that  you  have  beeu  kind  to  Bice.  It 
viU  be  a  pleasure  to  you.  Now  let  tis  think  of  it  no 
metre.  Many ;  yes,  she  must  marry.  She  has  not  even 
eo  mnch  as  your  poor  clergyman  ;  she  has  nothing,  not 
a  peony.  So  I  mnst  many  her,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE   CONTESBA'a   TEIDMPH. 

Am)  it  was  with  very  mingled  sensations  that  Sir  Tom 
heard  from  Lucy  (for  It  was  from  her  lips  he  heard  it) 
the  intimation  that  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo  was  going 
to  be  so  good  as  to  remain  at  the  Hall  till  they  moved 
to  London,  and  then  to  accompany  them  to  Park  Lane. 
Sir  Tom  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  had  much  difficulty  in  commanding  him- 
self, or  showing  such  an  aspect  as  he  pleased  to  the 
general  world ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  so  much 
surprised  that  his  very  jaw  dropped  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  It  was  at  luncheon  that  the  intimation 
was  made,  in  the  Gontessa's  presence,  so  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  let  loose  any  expression  of  his  feelings. 
He  gave  a  cry,  only  half  ottered,  of  astonishment,  re- 
strained by  politeness,  turning  his  eyes,  whidi  grew 
twice  their  size  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  moment, 
&om  Lucy  to  the  Contessa  and  back  again.  Then  he 
burst  into  a  breathless  laugh — a  twinkle  of  humour 
lighted  in  those  eyes  which  were  big  with  wonder,  and 
he  turned  a  look  of  amused  admiration  towards  the 
Conteasa.  How  had  she  done  it  ?  There  was  no 
fathoming  the  cleverness  of  women,  he  said  to  himself. 
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and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  kept  bnrstii^  forth  into 
little  peals  of  laughter  all  by  himself.  How  had  she 
manned  to  do  it  ?  It  vaa  a  task  which  he  himself 
would  not  have  ventured  to  andertake.  He  would  not, 
he  said  to  himself,  have  had  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
bring  forward  such  a  proposition.  On  the  contrary, 
had  not  his  sense  that  Lucy  had  much  to  foi^ve  in 
respect  to  this  invasion  of  her  home  and  privacy  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  great  sacrifice,  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  those  proceedings  of  hers  of  which  he  so 
much  disapproved  ?  And  yet  in  an  afternoon,  in  one 
interview,  the  Gontessa  bad  got  the  upper  hand  1  Her 
cleverness  was  extraordinary.  It  tickled  him  so  that 
he  could  not  take  time  to  tbiuk  how  very  little  satisfied 
he  was  with  the  result.  He,  too,  had  &llen  under  her 
enchantments  in  the  country,  in  the  stillness,  if  not 
duluess,  of  those  long  evenings,  and  he  had  been  very 
willing  to  be  good  to  her  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  to 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible,  to  give  her  time 
to  settle  her  plans  for  her  London  campaign.  But  that 
she  should  b^in  that  campaign  under  his  own  roof, 
and  that  Lucy,  his  innocent  and  simple  wife,  should  be 
visible  to  the  world  aa  the  friend  and  ally  of  a  lady 
whose  name  was  too  well  known  to  society,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  Sir  Tom.  When  his  first  astonish- 
ment and  amazement  was  over,  he  began  to  look  grave ; 
but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  so  much  respect  for 
Lucy  that  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  warning 
her  that  the  Contessa's  antecedents  were  not  of  a  com- 
fortable kind,  and  that  her  generosity  was  mistaken,  he 
rejected  it  again  with  a  sort  of  panic,  and  did  not  dare, 
experienced  and  courageous  as  he  was,  to  acknowle<^ 
to  his  little  wife  that  he  had  ventured  to  bring  to  her 
house  a  woman  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  she  was 
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not  above  Buspiclon.  Sir  Tom  had  dared  a  great  many 
perilB  in  his  life,  but  he  did  oot  venture  to  &ce  this. 
He  recoiled  from  before  It,  as  he  wotdd  not  have  done 
&om  snj  lion  in  the  way.  He  could  not  even  surest 
to  her  any  reticence  in  her  conunonications,  any  reserve 
in  showing  herself  at  the  Contessa's  side,  or  in  inviting 
other  people  to  meet  her.  If  all  his  happiness  de- 
pended upon  it,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  disturb  Lucy's 
mind,  by  any  such  warning.  Confess  to  her  that  he 
had  brought  to  her  a  woman  with  whom  scandal  had 
been  busy,  that  be  bad  introduced  to  her  as  his  &iend, 
and  recommended  to  honour  and  Mndness,  one  whose 
name  had  been  in  all  men's  mouths  1  Sir  Tom  ran 
away  morally  tmm  this  suggestion  as  if  he  had  been 
the  veriest  coward ;  he  could  not  breathe  a  word  of  it 
in  Lucy's  ear.  How  could  he  explain  to  her  that  mix- 
ture of  amazement  at  the  woman's  boldness,  and  humor- 
ous sense  of  tiie  incongruity  of  her  appearance  in  the 
absolute  quiet  of  an  English  home,  without  company, 
whit^  combined  with  ancient  kindness  and  careless 
good  humour,  had  mode  him  sanction  her  first  appear- 
ance ?  Still  leas,  how  could  he  explain  the  mingling 
of  more  subtle  sensations,  the  PBcollections  of  a  past 
which  Sir  Tom  could  not  himself  much  approve  of,  yet 
which  was  full  of  interest  still,  and  the  formation  of  an 
intercourse  which  renewed  that  past,  and  brought  a 
little  tingling  of  agreeable  excitement  into  life  when  it 
had  fallen  to  too  low  an  ebb  to  be  agreeable  in  itself  ? 
He  would  not  say  a  word  of  all  this  to  Lucy.  Her 
purity,  her  simplicity,  even  her  want  of  imagination 
and  experience,  her  incapacity  to  understand  that  de- 
batable land  between  vice  and  virtue  in  which  so  many 
men  find  little  harm,  and  which  so  many  women  t^ard 
with  interest  and  curiosity,  closed  his  mouth.     And 
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then  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  as 
his  annt  herself  had  admitted,  the  Gontessa  had  never 
brought  herself  openly  within  the  ban.  Men  might 
laugh  when  the  name  of  La  Fomo-Populo  was  intro- 
duced, and  women  draw  themselves  np  with  indigna- 
tion, or  stare  with  astonishment  not  unmingled  with 
consternation  as  the  Duchess  had  done ;  but  tiiey  could 
not  refuse  to  recognise  her,  nor  could  any  one  assert 
that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  her  &om 
society,  Not  even  when  she  was  younger,  and  sur- 
rounded by  woishippers,  could  this  be  said.     And  now 

when  she  was  less But  here  Sir  Tom  paused  to 

ask  himself,  was  she  less  attractive  than  of  old  ?  When 
he  came  to  consider  the  question  he  was  obliged  to 
allow  that  he  did  not  think  so  ;  and  if  she  really  meant 

to  bring  out  that  girl Did  she  mean  to  bring 

out  that  girl  1  Could  she  make  up  her  mind  to  exhibit 
beside  her  own  waning  (if  they  were  waning)  channs 
the  fiist  flush  of  this  young  beauty  ?  Sir  Tom,  who 
thought  he  knew  women  (at  least  of  the  kind  of  La 
Fomo-Populo),  shook  his  head  and  felt  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Coatessawas  sincere,  or  if  she  could  indeed 
make  up  her  mind  to  take  a  secondary  place.  He 
thought  with  a  rueful  anticipation  of  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  flock  to  Park  Lane  to  renew  theii  acquaint- 
ance with  La  Fomo-Populo.  "By  Jove  !  but  shall 
liiey  though  ?  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  Sir  Tom  firmly 
to  himself. 

Williams,  the  butler,  was  still  m<»e  profoundly  dis- 
composed. He  had  opened  his  mind  to  Mis.  Fresh- 
water on  various  occasions  when  his  feeHogs  were  too 
many  for  him.  Naturally,  Williams  gave  the  Gontessa 
the  benefit  of  no  doubt  as  to  her  reputation.  He  was 
entirely  convinced,  as  is  the  fashion  of  his  class,  that 
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all  tiiat  could  have  been  said  of  her  was  true,  and  that 
she  was  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  respectable  as 
any  wretched  creature  could  be.  "  That  foreign  madam" 
was  what  he  called  her,  in  Uie  privacy  of  the  house- 
faeepei's  room,  with  many  oppiobhona  epithets.  Mrs. 
freshwater,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  good-natared  than 
wae  advantageous  to  the  housekeepei  and  manager  of  a 
lai^  establi^ment,  was  melted  whenevei  she  saw  her, 
by  the  Contessa's  gracious  looks  and  ways,  but  Williams 
was  immovable.  "  If  you'd  seen  what  I've  seen,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  The  women,  for  Lu<^s  maid 
Fletcher  sometimes  shared  these  revelations,  were  deeply 
excited  by  this — longing,  yet  fearing  to  ask  what  it  was 
that  "Williams  had  seen,  "  And  when  I  think  of  my 
lady,  that  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn,"  he  said, 

"  mixed  up  in  aU  that You'll  see  such  racketing 

as  never  was  Uiought  of,"  cried  Willisms.  "  I  know 
just  how  things  will  go.  Night  turned  into  day,  car- 
riages driving  up  at  all  hours,  suppers  going  on  after 
the  play  all  the  night  through,  masks  and  dominoes 
arriving; — no — to  be  sure,  this  is  England.  There 
will  be  no  veglionis,  at  least — which  in  Ei^land,  ladies, 
would  be  masked  balls — with  Madam  the  Countess  and 
her  gentlemen — and  even  ladi^  too,  a  sort  of  ladies — 
in  aU  sorts  of  dresses." 

"  0-oh  ! "  the  women  cried. 

They  were  partially  shocked,  as  they  were  intended 
to  be,  but  partially  their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  a 
feeling  that  they  would  like  to  see  all  these  gaieties 
and  fine  dresses  moved  their  minds.  The  primitive 
intelligence  always  feel  certain  that  "  racketing "  and 
orgies  that  go  on  all  night,  must  be  at  least  guiltily  de- 
li^tful,  exciting,  and  amusing,  if  nothing  else.  They 
were  not  of  those  who  "  held  with "  such  dissipation ; 
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still  foT  once  in  a  way  to  see  it^  the  responsibilil^  not 
being  theirs,  would  be  BomelMBg.  The;  held  their 
breath,  bat  it  was  not  altogether  in  horror ;  Uiere  was 
in  it  a  mixtare  of  anticipation  too. 

"  And  I  know  what  will  come  of  it,"  said  Williams. 
"  What  haa  come  afore :  the  money  will  have  to  come 
out  o'  Bome  one's  pocket ;  and  master  never  knew  how 
to  keep  his  to  himself,  never,  as  long  as  I've  known 
him.  To  be  sure,  he  hadn't  got  a  great  deal  in  the  old 
days.  But  I  know  what'll  happen ;  he'll  just  have  to 
pay  up  now — ^he's  that  soft,"  said  Williams ;  "  a  man 
that  can't  aay  no  to  a  woman.  Kot  that  I  care  for  the 
money.  I'd  a  deal  sooner  he  gave  her  an  allowance,  or 
set  her  up  in  some  other  place,  or  just  give  her  a  good 
round  sum — as  he  could  aSbid  to  do — and  get  shut  of 
her.  That  is  what  I  should  advise.  Just  a  round  sum 
and  get  shut  of  her." 

"  I've  always  heard,"  said  Miss  Fletcher,  "  as  the 
money  was  my  lady's,  and  not  &om  the  Bandolph  side 
at  all." 

"  What's  heiB  ia  his,"  said  Williams ;  "  what's  my 
lady's  is  her  husband's ;  and  a  good  bargain  too — on 
her  side." 

"  I  declare,"  cried  Fletcher  energetically,  stung  with 
that  sense  of  wrong  to  her  own  side  which  gives  heat 
to  party  feeling — "  I  declare  if  any  man  took  my 
money  to  keep  up  his — his — his  old  sweetheart,  I'd 
murder  him,  I'd  take  his  life,  that's  what  I  should 
do." 

"  Poor  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Freshwater,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  apron.  "  Poor  dear  I  She'll  never  murder 
no  one,  my  lady.  Bless  her  inuocent  face.  I  only 
hope  as  she'll  never  And  it  out" 

"  Sooner  than  she  don't  find  it  out  111  tell  her  my- 
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self,"  cried  WilliamB.  "  Now  I  don't  undeistoDd  yoa 
vomeD.  You'd  let  my  lady  be  deceived  and  made 
game  of,  latlier  dian  tell  her." 

"Made  game  of  I"  cried  Fletehei,  with  a  shriek  of 
indignatioiL  "  I  should  like  to  see  who  dared  to  do 
that" 

"  Oh,  theyll  dare  do  it,  soon  enough,  and  take  their 
fun  out  of  her — ^it's  just  what  them  foreigners  are  fond 
of,"  said  Williams,  who  knew  them  and  all  their  tricks 
down  to  the  ground,  aa  he  said.  Still,  however,  not- 
withstanding his  evil  reporiB,  good  Mrs.  Freehwatei, 
who  was  as  good-natnied  as  she  was  fati  could  scarcely 
make  up  hei  mind  to  believe  all  that  of  the  Conteasa. 
"  She  do  look  ao  sweet,  and  talk  so  pretty,  not  as  if  she 
was  foreign  at  all,"  the  housekeeper  said. 

That  evening,  however,  the  Contesea  herself  took 
occasion  to  explain  to  Sir  Tom  what  her  intentions 
were.  She  had  thought  the  subject  all  over  while  she 
dressed  for  dinner,  with  a  certain  elation  in  her  success, 
yet  keen  clear-mindedness  which  never  deserted  her. 
And  then,  to  be  sore,  her  object  had  not  been  entirely 
the  simple  one  of  getting  an  invitation  to  Park  Lane. 
She  had  intended  something  more  than  this.  And  she 
was  not  sure  of  success  in  that  second  and  still  more 
important  point  She  meant  that  Lady  Bandolph 
should  endow  Bice  largely,  liberally.  She  intended  to 
bring  every  sort  of  motive  to  bear — even  some  that 
verged  upon  tragedy — to  procure  this.  She  had  no 
compunction  or  faltering  on  the  subject,  for  it  was  not 
for  herself,  she  said  within  herself,  that  she  was  schem- 
ing, and  she  did  not  mean  to  be  foiled.  In  considering 
the  best  means  to  attain  Uiis  great  and  final  object,  she 
decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  softly,  not  to  insist 
too  much  upon  the  advantages  ^e  had  secured,  or  to 
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give  Lucy  too  mucli  ctmae  to  regret  her  yielding.  The 
C!ontes3a  had  the  soul  of  a  strategist,  the  ImagiDation 
of  a  great  general  She  did  not  ignore  the  feelings  of 
the  subject  of  her  experiment  She  even  put  herself 
in  Lucy's  place,  and  asked  herself  how  she  could  bear 
this  or  that  She  would  not  oppose  or  overwheLm  the 
probable  benefactress  to  whom  she,  or  at  least  Bice, 
might  afterwards  owe  so  much.  When  Sir  Tom  ap- 
proached her  chair  in  the  evening  when  he  came  in 
after  dinner,  as  he  always  did,  she  made  room  for  him 
on  the  sofa  beside  her.  "  I  am  going  to  make  you  my 
confidant,"  she  said  in  her  most  charming  way,  wiUi 
that  ail  of  smiling  graciousnesa  which  made  Sir  Tom 
laugh,  yet  &Bcinated  him  in  spite  of  himself.  He  knew 
that  she  put  on  the  same  air  for  whomsoever  she  chose 
to  charm;  but  it  had  a  power  which  he  could  not 
resist  all  the  same.  "  But  perhaps  yoa  don't  care  to 
be  taken  into  my  confidence,"  she  added,  smiling,  too, 
as  if  willing  to  admit  all  he  could  allege  as  to  her 
syren  graces.  She  had  a  delightful  air  of  being  in  the 
joke  which  entirely  deceived  Sir  Tom, 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  said.  "  But  as  we  have  just 
heard  your  plans  from  my  wife " 

The  Contessa  kissed  her  hand  to  Lucy,  who  occu- 
pied her  usual  place  at  the  table. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  if  you  understand,  being 
only  a  man,  what  there  is  in  that  child ;  for  she  is  but 
a  chHd.  Yott  and  1,  we  are  Methuselahs  in  com- 
parison." 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  that,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Methuselahs,"  she  said  reflectively.  "  Older,  if 
that  is  possible ;  knowing  everything,  while  she  knows 
nothing.  She  is  our  good  angeL  It  ia  what  you 
would  not  have  dared  to  offer,  you  who  know  me — 
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yea,  I  believe  it — and  like  ma  Oh  no,  I  do  not  go 
beyond  that  English  woid,  never !  You  like  the  Forao- 
Fopnlo.  I  know  how  you  men  speak.  You  think  that 
there  is  amnsement  to  be  got  from  her,  and  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  say,  no  harm.  That  is,  uo 
permanent  harm.  But  you  would  not  offer  to  be- 
friend me,  no,  not  the  beat  of  you.  But  she  who  by 
nature  is  against  auch  women  as  I  am — Sweet  Luoy ! 
Yes  it  is  you  I  am  talking  of,"  Uie  Oontessa  said,  who 
was  skilful  to  break  any  lengthened  speeches  like  this 
by  all  manner  of  interruptions,  so  that  it  should  never 
tire  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  She,  who 
is  not  amused  by  me,  who  does  not  like  me,  whose 
prejudices  are  all  against  me,  she  it  is  who  offera  me 
her  little  hand  to  hdp  me.  It  is  a  lovely  little  hand, 
thon^  she  ia  not  a  beauty " 

"  My  wife  is  very  well,"  aaid  Sir  Tom,  with  a  certain 
haatenr  and  abruptness,  such  as  in  all  their  lengthened 
conversations  he  had  never  shown  before. 

The  Contessa  gave  him  a  look  in  which  there  was 
much  of  that  feminine  contempt  at  which  men  langh 
as  one  of  the  pretences  of  women.  "  I  am  going  to  be 
good  to  her  as  she  is  to  me,"  she  said.  "  The  Carnival 
will  be  short  this  year,  and  in  England  you  have  no 
CamivaL  I  will  find  myself  a  little  house  for  the 
season.  I  will  not  too  much  impose  upon  that  angel. 
There,  now,  is  something  good  for  you  to  relieve  your 
mind.  I  can  read  you,  uum  ami,  like  a  book.  You 
are  fond  of" me — oh  yes  ! — hut  not  too  long;  not  too 
much.     I  can  read  you  like  a  book." 

"Too  long,  too  much,  are  not  in  my  vocabulary," 
said  Sir  Tom ;  "  have  they  a  meaning  ?  not  certainly 
that  has  any  connection  with  a  certain  charming  Con- 
tessina.     If  that  lady  has  a  fault,  which  I  doubt,  it  is 
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that  she  gives  too  little  of  her  gracious  counteDancd  to 
her  friends." 

"  She  does  not  come  down  to  breakfast,"  said  the 
Gontessa,  with  her  soft  laugh,  which  in  itaelf  was  a 
work  of  art.  "  She  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  herself 
in  competition  with  the  lilies  and  the  roses,  the  Eng- 
lish flowers.  Foverina !  she  keeps  herself  for  the  after- 
noon which  is  charitable,  and  the  light  of  the  lamps 
which  is  flattering.  But  she  remembers  other  daTS — 
alas  !  in  which  she  was  not  a&aid  of  the  sun  himself, 
not  even  of  the  mid-day,  nor  of  the  dawn  when  it  comes 
in  above  the  lamps.  There  was  a  certain  bal  costwmi 
in  Florence,  a  year  when  many  English  came  to  the 
PopuUno  palace.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  that  ?  You 
will  not  remember " 

There  was  something  apparently  in  the  recollection 
that  touched  Sir  Tom.  His  eye  softened.  An  unac- 
customed colour  came  to  his  middle-aged  cheek.  "  I ! 
not  remember?  I  remember  every  hour,  every  moment," 
he  said,  and  then  their  voices  sank  lower,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  reminiscences,  one  fllling  up  another,  ensued 
between  the  pair.  Their  tone  softened,  there  were 
broken  phrases,  exclamations,  a  rapid  interchange  which 
was  far  too  indistinct  to  be  audible.  Lucy  sat  by  her 
table  and  worked,  and  was  vaguely  conscious  of  it  all. 
She  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  take  no  heed 
any  more,  that  the  poor  C!ontessa  was  too  open-hearted, 
too  generous  to  harm  her,  that  they  were  bat  two  old 
friends  talking  of  the  past.  And  so  it  was ;  but  there 
was  a  something  forlorn  in  sitting  by  at  a  distance,  out 
of  it  all,  and  knowing  that  it  was  to  go  on  and  last, 
alas  1  by  her  own  doing,  who  could  tell  how  many  even- 
ings, how  many  long  hoiirs  to  come  t 
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The  time  after  this  seemed  to  fiy  in  the  great  quiet, 
all  the  entertainments  of  tiie  Christmas  season  being 
over,  and  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  gradually 
emptying  of  guests.  The  only  TJsitors  at  the  Hall  were 
the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  an  odd  man  now  and  then 
whom  Sir  Tom  would  invite  in  the  character  of  a 
"native,"  for  tiie  Contessa's  amusement;  and  Mr. 
Bnahton,  who  came  &om  Farafield  two  or  three  times 
on  business,  at  first  with  a  very  keen  curiosity,  to  know 
how  it  was  that  Lucy  had  subdued  her  husband  and 
got  him  to  relinquish  his  objection  to  her  alienation  of 
her  money.  This  had  puzzled  the  lawyer  very  greatly. 
There  had  been  no  uncertainty  about  Sir  Tom's  opinion 
when  the  subject  was  mooted  to  him  first.  He  had 
looked  upon  it  with  very  proper  sentiments.  It  had 
seemed  to  birn  ridiculous,  incredible,  that  Lucy  should 
set  np  her  will  against  his,  or  take  her  own  way,  when 
she  knew  bow  he  regarded  the  matter.  He  had  told 
the  lawyer  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to 
bring  her  to  hear  reason.  And  then  he  had  written 
to  say  that  he  withdrew  his  objection !  Mr.  Eushton 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  reason  here  more  than 
met  the  eye.  He  made  a  pretence  of  business  that 
ha  might  discover  what  it  was,  and  he  had  done  so 
triumphantly,  as  he  thought.  Sir  Tom,  as  everybody 
knew,  had  been  "  a  rover  "  in  his  youth,  and  the  world 
was  charitable  enough  to  conclude  that  in  that  youth 
there  must  be  many  things  which  he  would  not  care 
to  expose  to  the  eye  of  day.     When  Mr.  Eushton 
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beheld  at  ItincIieoQ  the  Oontessa,  followed  by  the  young 
and  slim  figure  of  Bice,  it  seemed  to  Mm  that  eveiy- 
thiug  was  solved.  And  Lady  Bandolph,  he  thought, 
did  not  look  with  very  favourable  eyea  upon  the 
younger  lady.  What  doubt  that  Sir  Tom  had  bought 
the  assent  of  his  wife  to  the  presence  of  the  guests  by 
giving  up  on  his  side  some  of  his  reasonable  rights  ? 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  Italian  lady  that  Sir  Tom 
was  thick  with  before  he  married  ? "  he  asked  his  wife 
when  he  came  home. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question,"  said  that 
virtuous  woman, "  when  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
there  were  half-a-dozen  ? " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Fomo-Populo  ? " 
he  asked. 

Mis.  Rushton  paused  and  did  her  best  to  look  aa  if 
she  was  trying  to  recollect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
Italian  names  sounded  alike  to  hei,  as  English  names 
do  to  foreign  ears.  But  after  a  moment  she  said 
boldly :  "  Of  course  I  have  heard  it.  That  was  the 
lady  from  Naples,  or  Venice,  or  some  of  those  places, 
that  ran  away  with  him.  Tou  heard  all  about  it  at 
the  time  aa  weU  as  I." 

And  upon  this  Mr.  Bnshton  smote  upon  his  thigh, 
and  made  a  mighty  exclamation.  "  By  George  1 "  he 
said,  "  he's  got  her  there,  under  his  wife's  very  nose ; 
and  that's  why  he  has  given  in  about  the  money." 
Nothing  conld  have  been  more  clearly  reasoned  out — 
there  conld  be  no  doubt  upon  that  subject.  And  the 
presence  of  Bice  decided  the  question.  Bice  must  be 
—  they  said,  to  be  sure !  Dates  and  everything 
answered  to  this  view  of  the  question.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  who  Bice  was.  They  were  very  re- 
spectable, good  people  themselves,  and  had  never  given 
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any  scandal  to  the  world ;  but  they  never  hesitated  for 
a  moment  or  thought  there  was  anything  unnatnifll  in 
attribntiug  the  most  shameful  scandal  and  domestic 
treachery  to  Sir  Tom.  In  fact  it  would  he  difBcult  to 
say  that  they  thought  much  less  of  him  in  couBequence. 
It  was  Lucy,  rather,  upon  whom  their  censure  felL 
She  ought  to  have  known  better.  She  ought  never  to 
have  allowed  it.  To  pretend  to  snch  simplicity  was 
sickening,  Mrs,  Rushton  thought. 

It  was  early  in  February  when  th^  all  went  to 
London — a  time  when  society  is  in  a  sort  of  promissory 
state,  fnll  of  hopes  of  dazzling  delights  to  come,  but  for 
the  present  not  dazzling,  parliamentary,  residential,  a 
society  made  up  of  people  who  Uve  in  London,  who 
are  not  merely  gay  birds  of  fashion,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  seasons.  There  was  only  a  week  or 
two  of  what  the  Conteasa  called  Carnival,  which  indeed 
was  not  Carnival  at  all,  but  a  sober  time  in  which 
dinner  parties  b^an,  and  the  men  began  to  gather  at 
the  clubs.  The  Contesaa  did  not  object  to  this  period 
of  c[uiet.  She  acquainted  Lucy  with  all  she  meant  to 
do  in  the  meantime,  to  the  great  confusion  of  that  in- 
genious spirit  "  Bice  must  be  dressed,"  the  Contessa 
said,  "which  of  itself  requires  no  little  time  and 
thou^t  Unhappily  M.  Worth  is  not  in  London. 
Even  with  M.  Worth  I  exert  my  own  faculties.  He 
is  excellent,  but  he  has  not  the  intuitions  which  come 
when  one  is  very  much  interested  in  an  object  Sweet 
Lucy  !  yon  have  not  thought  upon  that  matter.  Tour 
dress  is  as  your  dressmaker  sends  it  to  you.  Tee;bnt,my 
angel.  Bice  has  her  career  before  her.     It  is  different" 

"  Oh,  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo,"  said  Lucy,  "  do 
yon  still  think  in  that  way — must  it  still  be  exhibiting 
her,  marrying  her  ? " 
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"  Marri^e  is  honourable,"  said  the  ContesBa.  "It  ia 
what  all  girls  are  thinking  of ;  hut  me,  I  think  it  better 
that  their  parents  should  take  it  in  hand  instead  of 
the  young  ladies.  There  is  something  in  Bice  that 
18  difficult,  oh,  very  difficult  If  one  chooses  well  for 
her,  one  will  be  richly  repaid ;  but  ii^  on  the  contraiy, 
one  leaves  it  to  the  conventional,  the  ordinary — My 
sweetest  I  your  pretty  white  dresses,  your  blues  are 
delightful  for  you ;  but  Bice  is  diSerent,  quite  differ- 
ent And  then  she  has  no  fortune.  She  must  be 
piquant.  She  must  be  striking.  She  must  please. 
In  England  you  take  no  trouble  for  that.  It  is  not 
eomuie  U  fa/at  here ;  but  it  is  in  our  country.  Each  of 
us  we  like  the  ways  of  our  country  best" 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  said  Lucy,  "  to  hear  you 
speak  such  perfect  English,  and  Bice  too.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  because  you  are  so  musical  and  have  such 
good  ears " 

"  Darling  1 "  said  the  Contessa  sweetly.  She  said 
this  or  a  similar  word  when  nothing  else  occurred  to 
her.  She  had  her  room  full  of  lovely  stnfFs,  brought 
by  obsequious  shopmen,  to  whom  Lady  Bandolph's 
name  was  sufficient  warrant  for  any  extravagance  the 
Contessa  might  think  of.  But  she  said  to  herself  that 
she  was  not  at  all  extravagant;  for  Bice's  wardrobe 
was  her  stock-in-trade,  and  if  she  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  securing  it  while  in  her  power,  the 
Contessa  thought  she  would  be  felse  to  Bice's  interests. 
The  girl  still  wore  nothing  but  her  black  frock  She 
went  out  in  the  park  early  in  the  morning  when 
nobody  was  there,  and  sometimes  had  riding  lessons  at 
an  unearthly  hour,  so  that  nobody  should  see  her. 
The  Contessa  was  very  anxious  on  this  point  When 
Ln<7  would  have  taken  Bice  out  driving,  when  she 
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would  have  taken  her  to  the  theatre,  hec  patrooeas  io- 
staotly  inteifeied.  "  All  that  will  come  in  ite  time," 
she  said.  "Not  now.  She  must  not  appear  now. 
I  cannot  have  her  seen.  Becollect,  my  Lucy,  she  ha^ 
no  foTtona  She  most  depend  upon  herself  for  every- 
thing." This  doctrine,  at  which  Lucy  stood  aghast, 
was  maintained  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  by  the 
neophyte  hersell  "  If  I  were  seen,"  she  said,  "  now, 
I  ^oidd  be  quite  stale  when  I  appear.  I  must 
appear  before  I  go  anywhere.  Oh  yea,  I  love  the 
theatre.  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  driving.  But 
I  should  forestall  myself.  Some  persons  do  and  they 
are  never  successful.  First  of  all,  before  anything,  I 
must  appear." 

"  Oh  my  child,"  Lucy  cried,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
of  all  this.  You  should  not  calculate  so  at  your  age. 
And  when  you  appear,  as  you  call  it,  what  then.  Bice? 
Nobody  will  take  any  particular  notice,  perhaps,  and 
yon  will  be  so  disappointed  you  will  not  know  what  to 
do.  Houdreds  of  girls  appear  every  season  and  nobody 
minds." 

Bice  took  no  notice  of  these  subduing  and  moderat- 
ing previsions.  She  smiled  and  repeated  what  the 
Contessa  said.  "  I  must  do  the  best  for  myself,  for  I 
have  no  fortune." 

No  fortune  !  and  to  think  that  hacy,  with  her  mind 
directed  to  other  matters,  never  once  realised  ihat  this 
was  a  state  of  affairs  which  she  could  put  an  end  to  in 
a  moment  It  never  occurred  to  her — ^perhaps,  as  she 
certainly  was  matter  of  fact,  the  recollection  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  stipulation  in  the  will  against 
foreigners  turned  her  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

It  was,  however,  during  this  time  of  preparation 
and  quiet  that  the  household  in  Park  Lane  one  day 
X 
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received  a  visit  from  Jock,  accompanied  by  do  less  a 
person  than  MTutor,  the  leader  of  intellectual  life 
and  light  of  the  world  to  the  boy.  They  came  to 
limcheOQ  by  appointment,  and  after  visiting  some 
museum  on  which  Jock's  mind  was  set,  came  to  remain 
to  dinner  and  go  to  the  theatre.  MTutor  had  a  con- 
descending appreciation  of  the  stage.  He  thought  it 
was  an  educational  influence,  not  perhaps  of  any  great 
utility  to  the  youths  under  such  care  as  his  own,  but 
of  no  small  importance  to  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  society ;  and  he  liked  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  con- 
scientious actors  who  looked  upon  their  own  calling  in 
this  light  It  was  ratiier  for  this  purpose  than  wiUi 
the  idea  of  amusement  that  be  patronised  the  play, 
and  Jock,  as  in  duty  bound,  though  there  was  in  him 
a  certain  boyish  excitement  as  to  the  pleasure  itself, 
did  his  best  to  r^ard  the  performance  in  the  same 
exalted  light  MTutor  was  a  young  man  of  aboat 
thirty,  slim  and  tall.  He  was  a  man  who  had  taken 
honours  at  collie,  though  his  admirers  said  not  such 
high  honours  as  he  might  have  taken  ;  "  For  MTutor," 
said  Jock,  "  never  would  go  in  for  pot-hunting,  you 
know.  What  he  always  wanted  was  to  cultivate  his 
own  mind,  not  to  get  prizes."  It  was  with  heartfelt 
admiration  that  this  feature  in  bis  character  was  dwelt 
upon  by  his  disciples.  Not  a  doubt  that  he  could 
hare  got  whatever  he  liked  to  go  in  for,  had  he  not 
been  so  fastidious  and  high-minded.  He  was  fellow  of 
his  college  as  it  was,  had  got  a  poetry  prize  which,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  Newdigate ;  and  smiled  iadulgently 
at  those  who  were  more  warm  in  the  arena  of  com- 
petition thau  himself.  On  other  occasions  when 
"  men "  came  to  luncheon,  the  Contessa,  though  quite 
ready  to  be  amused  by  them  in  her  own  person,  sternly 
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forbade  the  appearance  of  Bice,  the  effect  of  whose 
future  was  not,  she  was  detennined,  to  be  spoilt  by 
any  such  pTelimiiiaiy  peeps ;  but  the  Contesea'a  vigil- 
ance Blackened  when  the  visitois  were  of  no  greater  im- 
portance tJian  this.  She  waa  insenaible  to  the  great- 
ness of  MTutoi.  It  did  not  aeem  to  matter  that  he 
should  be  there  sitting  grave  and  dignified  by  Lucy's 
aide,  and  talking  somewhat  over  Lucy's  head,  any  more 
than  it  mattered  that  Mr.  Bushton  should  be  there,  or 
any  other  person  of  an  inferior  level.  It  was  not  upon 
such  men  that  Bice's  appearance  was  to  tell  She 
took  no  precautions  against  such  persons.  Jock 
himself  at  sixteen  was  not  more  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  And  the  Conteeea  herself,  as  it  happened, 
was  much  amused  by  MTutor ;  his  great  ideas  of 
everything,  the  exalted  ideal  that  showed  in  all  he  did 
or  said,  gave  great  pleasure  to  this  woman  of  the  world. 
And  when  tfiey  came  to  the  question  of  the  educational 
influence  of  the  stage,  and  the  conscientious  character 
of  the  actors'  work,  she  could  not  conceal  her  satis- 
faction. "  I  will  go  with  you,  too,"  she  said,  "  this 
evening."  "We  shall  all  go,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "even  Bice. 
There  ia  a  big  box,  and  behind  the  curtain  nobody  will 
see  her."  To  this  the  Gonteasa  demurred,  but,  after  a 
little  while,  being  in  a  yielding  humour,  gave  way. 
"  It  is  for  the  play  alone,"  she  said  in  an  undertone, 
raising  her  finger  in  admonition,  "  You  will  remember, 
my  child,  fbr  tiiQ  play  alone." 

"  We  are  all  going  for  the  play  alone,"  said  Sir 
Tom,  cheerfully.  "  Here  is  Lucy,  who  is  a  baby  for  a 
play.  She  likes  melodruna  best,  disguises  and  trap- 
doors and  long-lost  sons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  taste  that  is  very  general,"  said  MTutor, 
indulgently ;  "  but  I  am  sure  Lady  Randolph  appra- 
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elates  the  efforts  of  a  conscientious  interpreter — one 
who  calls  all  the  resources  of  art  to  his  aid " 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  play  alone,"  said  Bice  to  Jock 
in  an  undertone.  "  I  want  to  see  the  people.  They  are 
always  the  most  amusing.  I  have  seen  nobody  yet  in 
London.  And  though  I  must  not  he  seen,  I  may  look, 
that  will  do  no  harm.  Then  there  will  be  the  people 
who  come  into  the  box." 

"  The  people  who  come  into  the  box !  but  you  know 
us  all,"  said  Jock,  astonished,  "  before  we  go " 

"  You  all  ? "  said  Bice,  with  some  disdain.  "  It  is 
easy  to  see  yon ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean ;  this  will 
be  the  first  time  I  put  my  foot  into  the  world.  The 
actors,  that  is  nothing.  Is  it  the  custom  in  England 
to  look  much  at  the  play  ?  No,  you  go  to  see  your 
friends." 

MTutor  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  strange 
girl  in  her  black  frock.  He  took  it  upon  him  to  reply. 
He  said  :  "  That  is  the  case  in  some  countries,  but  not 
here.  In  England  the  play  is  actually  thought  of. 
Ei^lish  actors  are  not  so  good  as  the  French,  nor  even 
the  Italian.  And  the  G-ermans  are  much  better  trained. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  what  perhaps  no  other  nation  does. 
We  give  them  our  attentioiL  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  position  of  the  actors  more  important,  more  in- 
teresting in  England." 

"  Stop  a  little,  stop  a  little ! "  cried  Sir  Tom ;  "  don't 
let  me  interrupt  you,  Derwentwater,  if  you  are  instruct- 
ing the  young  ones ;  but  don't  forget  Oie  OornMieFran- 
^ise  and  the  aristocracy  of  art." 

"  I  do  not  forget  it,"  said  Mr.  Derwentwater ;  "  in 
that  point  of  view  we  are  far  behind  France ;  still  I  up- 
hold that  nowhere  else  do  people  go  to  the  theatre  for 
the  sake  of  the  play  as  we  do  ;  and  it  is  this,"  he  said. 
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taming  to  Bice,  "  that  makes  it  possible  that  tlie  theatre 
may  be  an  influence  and  a  power." 

Bice  lifted  her  ejea  upon  this  man  with  a  wonder- 
ing gaze  of  contempt  She  gave  hi'm  a  full  look  which 
abashed  him,  though  he  was  so  mnch  more  important, 
so  much  more  intdlectual,  thao  she.  Then,  without 
deigning  to  take  any  notice,  she  turned  to  Jock  at  her 
other  side.  "  If  that  is  all  I  do  not  care  for  going," 
she  said.  I  have  seen  many  plays  —  oh,  many  I  I 
like  quite  as  well  to  read  at  home.  It  is  not  for  that 
I  wish  to  go ;  but  to  see  the  world.  The  world,  that 
is  far  more  interesting.  It  is  like  a  novel,  but  livii^. 
You  look  at  the  people  and  you  read  what  they  are 
thinking.  You  see  their  stories  going  on.  That  is 
what  amuses  me ; — but  a  play  on  the  stage,  what  is 
it  ?  People  dressed  in  clothes  that  do  not  belong  to 
them,  trying  to  make  themselves  look  like  somebody  else 
— but  they  never  do.  One  says — that  is  not  I,  but 
the  people  that  know — Bravo,  Got  1  Bravo  Bonier  ! 
It  does  not  matter  what  parts  they  are  acting.  Yon 
do  not  care  for  the  part.  Then  why  go  and  look  at 
it  1 "  said  Bice  with  straightforward  philosophy. 

All  this  she  poured  fortii  upon  Jock  in  a  low  clear 
voice,  as  if  there  was  no  one  else  near.  Jock,  for  his 
part,  was  carried  away  by  the  flood. 

"  I  don't  know  about  Got  and  Eegnier.  But  what 
we  are  going  to  see  is  Shakespeare,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  awe,  "  that  is  not  just  like  a  common  play." 

Mr.  Derwentwater  bad  been  astonished  by  Bice's 
indifference  to  his  own  instructive  remarks.  It  was 
this  perhaps  more  than  her  beauty  which  had  called  his 
attention  to  her,  and  he  had  listened  as  well  as  he  could 
to  the  low  rapid  stream  of  her  conversation,  not  with- 
out wonder  that  she  should  have  chosen  Jock  as  the 
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recipient  of  her  confidenca  What  she  said,  though 
he  heard  it  but  imperfectly,  interested  him  still  more. 
He  wanted  to  make  her  oat — it  was  a  new  kind  of 
studj.  While  Lucy,  by  his  side,  went  on  tranquilly 
with  some  soft  talk  about  the  theatre,  of  which  she 
knew  very  little,  he  thought,  he  made  hei  a  civil  response, 
but  gave  all  his  attention  to  what  was  going  on  at  the 
other  side ;  and  there  was  auddenly  a  lull  of  the  general 
commotion,  in  which  he  hecird  distinctly  Bice's  next 
words. 

"  What  is  Shakespeare  ? "  she  said ;  then  went  on 
with  her  own  reflections.  "What  I  wont  to  see  is  the 
world.  I  have  nevOT  yet  gone  into  the  world ;  but  I 
must  know  it,  for  it  is  there  I  have  to  live.  If  one 
could  live  in  Shakespeare,"  cried  the  girl,  "  it  would  be 
easy  ;  but  I  have  not  been  brought  up  for  that ;  and  I 
want  to  see  the  world — just  a  little  comer — because 
that  is  what  concerns  me,  not  a  play.  If  it  is  only 
for  the  play,  I  think  I  shall  not  go." 

"  You  had  much  better  come,"  said  Jock ;  "  after 
all  it  is  fun,  and  some  of  the  fellows  will  be  good. 
The  world  is  not  to  be  seen  at  the  theatre  that  I  know 
of,"  continued  the  boy.  "  Kows  of  people  sitting  one 
behind  another,  most  of  them  as  stupid  as  possible — 
you  don't  call  that  the  world?  But  come — I  wish 
you  would  come.     It  is  a  change — it  stirs  you  up." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  starred  up.  I  am  all  living," 
cried  Bice.  There  seemed  to  breathe  out  from  her  a 
sort  of  visible  atmosphere  of  energy  and  impatient  life. 
Looking  across  this  thrill  in  the  air,  which  somehow 
was  like  the  vibration  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere, 
Jock's  eyes  encountered  those  of  his  tutor,  turned  very 
curiously,  and  not  without  bewilderment,  to  the  same 
point  as  his  own.     It  gave  the  boy  a  curious  sensation 
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which  he  could  not  defisa  He  had  wished  to  exhibit 
to  Mr.  Derwentwater  this  Btrange  phenomenon  in  the 
shape  of  a  girl,  with  a  sense  that  there  was  something 
verj  nnnaoal  in  her,  something  in  which  he  himself 
had  a  certain  proprietorship.  Bat  when  MTutoi's 
eyes  encoontered  Jock's  with  an  astonished  glance  of 
diBC0Ter7  in  them,  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
found  ont  Bice  for  himself  without  the  interposition  of 
the  original  discoverer,  Jock  felt  a  thrill  of  displeasure, 
and  almost  pain,  which  he  could  not  explain  to  him- 
selfl  What  did  it  mean  ?  It  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
a  certain  defiance  of,  and  opposition  to,  this  king  of 
men. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

TWO  FBIBNDa 

"  Who  was  that  young  lady  ? "  Mr.  Derwentwater  said. 
"  I  did  not  catch  the  name." 

"  What  yomig  lady  ? "  To  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  Jock  did  not  know  who  was  meant  would  be 
ridicolous,  of  course;  but,  for  some  reason  which  he 
did  not  explain  even  to  himself,  this  ws8  the  reply  he 
made. 

"  My  dear  Jock,  there  was  but  one,"  said  MTutor, 
with  much  friendliness.  "At  your  aga  you  do  not 
take  much  notice  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  is  very  well 
and  rigbi ;  but  still  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
there  is  not  something  interesting  in  girls  occasionally. 
I  did  not  make  her  ont  She  was  quite  a  study  to  me 
at  the  theatre.  I  am  a&aid  the  greater  part  of  the 
performance,  and  all  the  most  meritorions  portion  of  it^ 
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was  throvn  away  upon  her ;  but  still  there  were  ^eama 
of  interest.  She  is  not  without  intelligence,  that  ia 
dear." 

"  You  mean  Bice,"  said  Jock,  with  a  ceitAiu  dogged 
air  which  Mr.  Derwentwater  had  eeldom  seen  in  him 
before,  and  did  not  understand.  He  spoke  aa  if  he 
intended  to  b&j  as  little  as  was  practicable,  and  as  if  he 
resented  being  made  to  speak  at  all 

"  Bice  —  ah  !  like  Dante's  Bice,"  said  MTutor. 
"  That  makes  her  more  interesting  still.  Though  it  is 
not  perhaps  under  that  aspect  that  one  represents  to 
oneself  the  Bice  of  Dante — ben  son,  ben  son,  Beatrice. 
No,  not  exactly  under  that  aspect.  Dante's  Bice  must 
have  been  more  grand,  more  imposing,  in  her  drees  of 
crimson  or  dazzling  white." 

Jock  made  do  response.  It  was  usual  for  him  to 
regard  MTutor  devoutly  when  he  talked  in  this  way, 
and  to  feel  that  no  man  on  earth  talked  so  welL  Jock 
in  his  omnivorous  reading  knew  perhaps  Dante  better 
than  his  instmctor,  but  he  had  come  to  the  age  when 
the  mind,  confused  in  all  its  first  awakening  of  emo- 
tions, cannot  talk  of  what  affects  it  most  The  time 
had  been  at  which  he  had  discussed  everything  be  read 
with  whosoever  wonld  listen,  and  instructed  the  world 
in  a  chUd's  straightforward  way.  At  that  period  he 
had  often  improved  Lucy's  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Dante,  telling  her  all  tiie  details  of  that  wonderful 
pilgrimage  throng  earth  and  heaven,  to  her  great  in- 
terest and  wonder,  as  something  that  had  happened  the 
other  day.  Lucy  bad  not  in  those  days  been  quite 
able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  gentleman  of 
Florence  should  have  met  everybody  he  knew  in  the 
unseen,  but  she  had  taken  it  aU  in  respectfully,  as  was 
her  wont.     Jock,  however,  had  passed  beyond  this 
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stage,  Bnd  no  longer  told  Lucy,  or  any  one,  etories  from 
his  reading ;  and  other  sensations  had  begun  to  stir  in 
him  which  he  could  not  put  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  was  a  constant  admiration  to  him  to  hear  MTntor, 
who  could  always,  he  thought,  say  the  right  thing  and 
never  was  at  a  loss.  But  this  evening  he  was  dis- 
satisfied. They  were  returning  from  the  theatre  by  a 
late  tiain,  and  nothing  but  Jock's  reputation  and  h^h 
character  aa  a  boy  of  boys,  high  up  in  everything  intel- 
lectual, and  without  reproach  in  any  way,  besides  the 
devoted  friendship  which  subsisted  between  himself 
and  his  tutor,  could  have  justified  Mr.  Derwentwater  in 
permitting  him  in  the  middle  of  the  half  to  go  to 
London  to  the  theatre,  and  return  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
train.  This  privilege  came  to  him  from  the  favour  of 
his  tator,  and  yet  for  the  first  time  his  tutor  did  not 
seem  the  superhuman  b^i^  he  had  always  pievioualy 
appeared  to  Jock.  But  Mr.  Derwentwater  was  quite 
unsuspicious  of  this. 

"  There  is  something  very  much  out  of  the  way  in 
the  young  lady  altogether,"  he  said.  "  That  little  black 
dress,  fitting  her  like  a  glove,  and  no  ornament  or  finery 
of  any  description.  It  is  not  so  with  girls  in  general. 
It  was  very  striking — ^tell  me " 

"  I  didn't  think,"  cried  Jock,  "  that  you  paid  any 
attention  to  what  women  wora" 

Mr  Derwentwater  yielded  to  a  gentle  smile.  "  Tell 
me,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  "  who 
this  young  lady  may  be.  Is  she  a  daughter  of  the 
Italian  lady,  a  handsome  woman,  too,  in  her  way,  who 
was  with  your  people  ?"  The  railway  carriage  in  which 
they  were  coursing  through  the  blackness  of  the  night 
was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  from 
one  comer  to  another  the  expression  of  Jock's  face. 
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"  I  don't  knov,"  s^d  Jock,  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
gruff,  "  I  can't  tell  who  she  is — I  never  asked.  It  did 
not  seem  any  business  of  mine." 

"  Old  feUoTF,"  said  MTutor,  "  don't  cultivate  those 
bearish  ways.  Some  men  do,  but  it's  not  good  foim. 
I  don't  like  to  see  it  in  you." 

This  silenced  Jock,  and  made  his  face  flame  in  the 
darkness.  He  did  not  know  what  excuse  to  moke. 
He  added  reluctantly:  "  Of  course  I  know  that  she  came 
with  the  Oontessa ;  but  who  she  is  I  don't  know,  and 
I  don't  think  Lucy  knows.     She  is  jtist — there." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Derwentwater,  "  if  there 
is  any  mystery,  all  right ;  I  don't  want  to  be  prying ;" 
but,  as  was  natural,  this  only  increased  his  curiosity. 
After  aa  interval,  he  broke  forth  again.  "A  little 
myBbery,"  he  said,  "suits  them;  a  woman  ought  to  be 
mysterious,  with  her  long  robes  foiling  round  her,  and 
her  mystery  of  long  hair,  and  aU  the  natural  veils  and 
mists  that  are  about  her.  It  is  more  poetic  and  in 
keeping  that  they  should  only  have  a  lovely  suggestive 
name,  what  we  call  a  Christisji  name,  instead  of  a  com- 
monplace patronymic,  Miss  So-and-so  1  Yes ;  I  recognise 
your  Bice  aa  by  far  the  most  suitable  symboL" 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  an  amount  of  unex- 
pressed and  inexpressible  irritation  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Jock  with  every  word,  "  Tour  Bice  ! "  The  words 
excited  him  almost  beyond  his  power  of  control.  The 
mere  fact  of  having  somehow  got  into  opposition  to 
MTutor  was  in  itself  fm  irritation  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  How  it  was  he  could  not  explain  to  him- 
self; but  only  felt  that  from  the  moment  when  they 
had  got  into  their  carriage  together,  Mr.  Derwentwat«r, 
hith^to  hia  god,  had  become  almost  odious  to  him. 
The  evening  altogether  had  been  exciting,  but  uncom- 
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fortabia  They  had  all  gone  to  the  theatre,  where  Jock 
had  been  prepared  to  look  on  not  so  much  at  a  fine 
piece  ol  acting  aa  at  a  conscientions  study,  the  labori- 
ousness  of  which  was  one  of  its  chief  qualities.  Neither 
the  Gontessa  nor  Bice  had  been  nmch  impreesed  by 
that  fine  view  of  the  performance.  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo,  indeed,  had  swept  the  audience  with  her  opera- 
glaas,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  stage.  She 
had  yawned  at  the  most  important  moments.  When 
the  curtain  fell  she  had  woke  up,  looking  with  interest 
for  visitors,  as  it  appeared,  though  very  few  visitors  had 
come.  Bice  was  put  into  the  comer  under  shelter  of 
the  Gontessa,  and  thence  had  taken  fnrtive  peeps, 
thoi^h  without  any  opera-^ass,  with  her  own  keen, 
intelligent  young  eyes,  at  the  people  sitting  near,  whom 
Jock  had  declared  not  to  be  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
the  world.  Bice  too  looked  np,  when  the  box  dooi 
opened,  with  great  interest.  She  kept  well  in  the  shade, 
but  it  was  evident  that  she  was  anxious  to  see  whoso- 
ever might  coma  And  very  few  people  came ;  one  or 
two  men  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Jjacy,  one 
or  two  who  appeared  with  faces  of  excitement  and  sur- 
prise to  ask  if  it  was  indeed  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo 
whom  they  bad  seen  ?  At  these  Bice  from  out  her 
comer  gazed  with  large  eyes ;  they  were  not  persons  of 
an  inteiestiog  kind.  One  of  them  was  a  Lord  Some- 
body, who  was  red-faced  and  had  an  air  which  some- 
how did  not  suit  the  place  in  which  Lucy  was,  and 
towards  whom  Sir  Tom,  thou^  he  knew  him,  main- 
tained an  aspect  of  seriousness  not  at  all  usual  to  his 
cordial  countenance.  Bice,  it  was  evident,  was  struck 
with  a  contemptuous  amaze  at  the  appearance  of  these 
visitors.  There  was  a  quick  interchange  of  glances 
between   her  and  the  Gontessa  with   shmgs  of  the 
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shooldeis  ftud  mudi  play  of  bus.  Bice's  lai&ed  eye- 
brows and  curled  lipa  perhaps  meant — "Aie  those  yoni 
famooB  fiiends  ?  Is  this  all? "  Wbeieas  the  Contessa 
answered  deprecatingly,  witii  a  sort  of  "  wait  a  little" 
look.  Jock,  who  generally  was  pleased  to  stroll  about 
the  lobbies  in  a  sort  of  manniah  way  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts,  sat  still  in  his  place  to  watch  all  this 
with  a  wondering  sense  that  here  was  something  going 
on  in  which  there  was  a  still  closer  interest,  and  to 
notice  everything  abnoet  without  knowing  that  he  noted 
it,  following  in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  lead 
of  his  tntor,  who  likewise  addressed  himwlf  to  the 
supervision  of  everything  that  went  on,  discoursing  in 
the  meantime  to  Lucy  about  the  actors'  "  interpretation" 
of  the  part,  and  how  far  he,  Mr.  Derwentwater,  agreed 
with  their  view.  To  Lucy,  indeed,  the  action  of  the 
play  was  everything,  and  the  intervals  between  tedious. 
She  laughed  and  cried,  and  followed  every  movement, 
and  looked  round,  hushing  the  others  when  they  whis- 
pered, almost  with  indignation.  Lucy  was  far  younger, 
Jock  -decided,  than  Bice  or  even  himselC  He,  too,  had 
learned  ^ready — how  had  he  learned  it? — that  the 
play  going  on  upon  the  stage  was  less  interesting  than 
that  which  was  being  performed  oatside.  Even  Jock 
had  found  this  out,  Uioogh  he  conld  not  have  told  how. 
Shakespeare,  indeed,  was  far  greater,  nobler ;  but  the 
excitement  of  a  livii^  story,  the  prepress  of  events  of 
which  nobody  could  tell  what  would  come  next,  had 
an  interest  transcending  even  the  poetry.  That  was 
what  people  said,  Jock  was  aware,  in  novels  and  other 
productions ;  but  until  to-night  he  never  believed  it 
was  true. 

And  then  there  was  the  journey  from  town,  with 
all  the  curious  sensation  of  partii^  at  the  theatre  doors, 
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and  retuming  from  that  shining  world  of  gaslight,  and 
ladies'  dresses,  into  the  dimness  of  the  railway,  the 
tedious  tiioi^h  not  very  long  journey,  the  plnnging  of 
the  cairif^  throi^  tiie  blackness  of  the  night ;  and 
along  witii  these  the  questionB  of  Mr.  Derwentwater, 
BO  unlike  him,  so  uncalled-for,  as  Jock  could  not  help 
thinking.  What  had  he  to  do  with  Bice  1  What  had 
any  one  to  do  with  her  ?  So  for  as  she  beloi^ed  to 
any  one,  it  was  to  himself,  Jock ;  hei  first  friend,  her 
companion  in  her  walks,  he  to  whom  she  had  spoken 
so  freely,  and  who  had  told  her  his  opinion  with  such 
simplicity.  When  Jock  remembered  that  be  had  told 
her  she  was  not  pretty  his  cheeks  burned.  There  had 
stolen  into  his  mind,  he  could  not  tell  how,  a  very 
different  feeling  now — not  perhaps  a  different  opinion. 
When  he  reflected  it  did  not  seem  to  him  even  now 
that  pretty  was  the  word  to  use — but  the  impression 
of  Bice  which  was  in  his  mind  was  something  that 
made  the  hoy  thrill  He  did  not  understand  it,  nor 
could  he  tell  what  it  was.  But  it  made  him  quiver 
with  resentment  when  there  was  any  question  about 
her  —  anything  like  this  cold-blooded  investigation 
which  Mr.  Berwentwatei  had  attempted  to  make.  It 
troubled  Jock  all  the  more  that  it  should  be  MTutor 
who  made  it  When  our  god,  our  model  of  excellence, 
comea  down  &om  his  high  state  to  anything  that  is 
petty,  or  less  than  perfect,  how  sore  is  the  pang  with 
which  we  acknowledge  it,  "  To  be  wroth  with  those 
we  love  doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain."  Jock 
had  both  these  pangs  together.  He  was  angry  because 
MTutoT  had  been  interfering  with  matters  in  which 
he  had  no  concern,  and  he  was  pained  because 
MTutor  had  condescended  to  aak  questions  and  invito 
gossip,  like  the  smaller  beings  well  enough  known  in 
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the  boj-world  as  in  every  other,  who  make  gossip  the 
chief  object  of  their  existence.  Could  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  idol  of  his  youth  akin  to  theae  ?  He  felt 
sore  and  disappointed,  without  knowing  why,  with  a 
dim  consciousness  that  there  were  many  other  people 
whom  Mr.  Derwentwater  might  have  inquired  about 
without  awakening  any  such  feelings  in  him.  When 
the  train  stopped,  and  they  got  out,  it  was  strange  to 
walk  down  the  silent,  midnight  streets  by  MTutor's 
side,  without  tiie  old  sensation  of  pleasure  with  which 
the  boy  felt  himself  made  into  the  man's  companiim. 
He  was  awakened  out  of  his  maze  of  dark  and  painful 
feelingfl  by  the  voice  of  Derwentwater  calling  upon 
him  to  admire  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  upon  the 
river  as  they  crossed  the  bridge.  For  long  after  that 
Bcene  remained  in  Jock's  mind  i^ainst  a  b&cl^round  of 
mysterious  shadows  and  perplexity.  The  moon  rode 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  dearing  of  blue  between  two 
broken  hanks  of  clouds.  She  was  almost  full,  and 
approaching  her  setting.  She  shone  fidl  upon  the 
river,  sweeping  from  side  to  side  in  one  flood  of  silver, 
broken  only  by  a  few  strange  little  blacknesses,  the 
few  boats,  like  houseless  stragglers  out  by  night  and 
without  shelter,  which  lay  here  and  there  by  a  wharf 
or  at  the  water's  edge.  The  scene  was  wonderfidly 
still  and  solemn,  not  a  motion  to  be  seen  either  on 
street  or  streanL  "  How  is  it,  do  you  Uiink,"  said  Mr. 
Derwentwater,  "  that  we  think  so  little  of  Uie  sun 
when  it  is  he  that  lights  up  a  scene  like  this,  and  so 
much  of  the  moon  ? " 

Jock  was  taken  by  surprise  by  this  question,  which 
was  of  a  kind  which  his  tutor  was  fond  of  putting, 
and  which  brought  back  tiieir  old  relations  instan- 
taneously.    Jock  seemed  to  himself  to  wake  up  out  of 
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a  strange  inarticulate  dream  of  displeasure  and  em- 
barrasBment,  and  to  feel  Mmfielf  vith  sudden  remorse, 
a  traitor  to  hia  fiiend.  Ha  said,  faltering :  "  I  don't 
know ;  it  is  always  you  that  finds  out  the  analc^es.  I 
don't  tliJTik  that  my  mind  is  poetical  at  alL" 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Jock,"  said  Derwent- 
water,  his  arm  within  tiiat  of  bis  pupil  in  their  old 
familiar  way.  And  then  he  said :  "  The  moon  is  the 
feminine  influence  which  charms  us  by  showing  herself 
clearly  as  the  source  of  the  light  she  sheds.  The  sun 
we  rarely  think  of  at  all,  but  only  of  what  he  gives  ns 
— the  l^ht  and  the  heat  that  are  our  life.  Her,"  he 
pointed  to  tlie  sky,  "  we  could  dispense  wit^,  save  for 
the  beauty  of  her." 

"  I  .wish,"  said  Jock,  "  I  could  think  of  anything  so 
fine.  But  do  you  think  we  could  do  without  women 
like  that  ? "  said  the  inquiring  young  spirit,  ready  to 
follow  with  his  bosom  bare  whithersoever  this  refined 
phOoBophy  might  lead. 

"  You  and  I  will,"  said  the  instructor.  "  There  are 
grosser  and  there  are  tamer  spirits  to  whom  it  mi^t 
be  different  I  would  not  wrong  yon  by  supposing 
that  you,  my  boy,  conld  ever  be  tempted  in  the  gross 
way ;  and  I  don't  think  you  are  of  the  butterfly 
dsncing  kind." 

"  I  should  rather  think  not  1 "  said  Jock,  with  a 
short  laugh. 

"  Hen,  except  as  &  beautiful  object,  setting  herself 
forth  in  conscious  brightness,  like  that  emblem  of 
woman  yonder,"  said  MTutor  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  admiring,  familiar,  but  somewhat  contemptuous, 
towards  the  moon,  "what  do  we  want  with  tiiat 
feminine  influence  ?  Our  lives  are  set  to  higher  uses, 
and  occupied  with  other  aims." 
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Jock  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  profesaioD  of 
faith.  He  went  along  the  street  with  his  tutor's  arm 
in  his,  and  a.  vague  elation  as  of  something  settled  and 
concluded  upon  in  his  mind.  Their  footsteps  rang 
upon  the  pavement  with  a  manly  tramp  as  they  paced 
away  from  the  l^ht  on  the  bridge  into  the  shadow 
of  the  old  houses  with  their  red  roofs.  They  had 
gone  some  way  before,  being  above  all  things  loyal, 
Jock  thought  it  right  to  put  in  a  proviso.  "Not 
intellectually,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "hut  I  can't  forget 
how  much  I  owe  to  my  sister.  I  should  have  been  a 
most  forlorn  little  wretch  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I 
shouldn't  be  much  now,  but  for  Lucy  standing  by  me. 
It's  not  well  to  foiget  that,  is  it,  sir  ?  though  Lucy  is 
not  at  all  clever,"  he  added  in  an  undertone, 

"You  are  a  loyal  soul,"  said  MTutor,  with  a 
pressure  of  his  arm,  "  but  Woman  does  not  mean  our 
mothers  and  sisters."  Here  he  permitted  himself  a 
little  laugh.  "  It  shows  me  how  much  inferior  is  my 
position  to  that  of  your  youth,  my  dear  hoy,"  he  said, 
"  when  you  give  me  such  an  answer.  Beheve  me  it  is 
far  finer  than  anything  you  suppose  me  to  be  able  to 
say." 

Jock  did  not  know  how  to  respond  to  this  speech. 
It  hall  angered,  half  pleased  him,  but  on  the  whole 
he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  supposed  youthfulness 
than  satisfied  with  the  approbation.  No  one,  however 
young,  likes  the  imputation  of  innocence;  and  Jock  had 
feeUngs  rising  within  him  of  which  he  scarcely  knew 
the  meaning,  hut  which  made  him  still  more  sensible 
of  the  injustice  of  this  view.  He  was  too  proud,  how- 
ever, to  explain  himself  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  do 
so,  and  the  litUe  way  that  remained  was  trodden  in 
silence.     The  boy,  however,  could  not  help  a  curious 
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sensation  of  superiority  as  he  went  to  bia  room  through 
the  sleeping-houae,  feeling  the  etillneas  of  the  alumber 
into  which  he  stole,  treading  very  quietly  that  be  might 
not  disturb  any  one.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand  and  looked  down  the  long  passage 
with  its  line  of  doaed  doors  on  each  side,  holding  his 
breath  with  a  half  smile  of  sympathy,  respect  for  the 
hush  of  sleep,  yet  keen  superiority  of  life  and  emotion 
over  all  the  unoonacioTis  household.  His  own  brain 
and  heart  seemed  tingling  with  the  activity  and  tumult 
of  life  in  them.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  sleep, 
to  still  the  commotion  in  his  mind,  and  bring  himself 
into  harmony  with  that  hushed  atmosphere  and  childish 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

YOUTHFUL  TJNHEST. 

Easter  was  very  early  that  year,  about  as  early  as 
Easter  can  be,  and  there  was  in  Jock's  mind  a  disturb- 
ing consciousness  of  the  hoUdajm,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  spend  them,  which  no  doubt 
interfered  to  a  certain  extent  with  his  work.  He  - 
ought  to  have  been  first  in  the  competition  for  a  certain 
school  prize,  and  he  was  not.  It  was  carried  off  to  the 
disappointment  of  Jock's  house,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  school,  by  a  King's  scholar,  which 
was  the  fate  of  moat  of  the  prizes.  Mr.  Derwentwater 
was  deeply  cast  down  hy  this  disappointment  He 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  indeed  with  all  the 
fine  feeling  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  "The 
loss  of  a  distinction,"  he  said,  "  is  not  in  itself  a  matieT 
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to  disturb  va ;  but  I  own  I  should  be  eony  to  thiuk 
that  you  were  failing  at  all  in  that  intellectual  energy 
which  has  already  placed  you  so  often  at  the  head  of 
the  lists — Uiat,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should  unfeignedly 
regret;  but  not  a  mere  prize,  which  is  nothing." 
This  was  a  very  handsome  way  of  speaking  of  it ;  but 
that  MTutor  was  disappointed  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  To  Jock  himself  It  gave  a  keen  momentary 
pang  to  see  his  own  n&me  only  third  in  that  beadroll 
of  honour ;  but  eo  it  was.  Ilie  holidays  had  all  that 
to  answer  for ;  the  holidays,  or  rather  what  they  veie 
to  hring.  When  he  thought  of  the  Hall  and  the  c(Hn- 
pany  there,  Jock  folt  a  certain  high  tide  in  his  veins, 
an  awakening  of  interest  and  anticipation  which  he  did 
not  understand.  He  did  not  say  to  himself  that  he 
was  going  to  be  happy.  He  only  looked  forward  with 
an  eager  heart,  with  a  sense  of  something  te  come, 
which  was  different  from  the  routine  of  ordinary  Ufa 
MTutor  after  many  hindrances  and  hesitAtions  was 
at  last  going  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Sir  Tom,  and 
accompany  his  pupil  This  Jock  had  looked  forward 
to  as  the  greatest  of  pleasures.  But  somehow  be  did 
not  feel  eo  happy  about  it  now.  He  did  not  seem  to 
himself  to  want  Mr.  Derwentwater.  In  some  ways, 
indeed,  he  had  become  impatient  of  Mr.  Derwentwater. 
Since  that  visit  to  the  theatre,  involuntarily  without 
any  cause  for  i^  there  had  commenced  to  be  moments 
in  which  MTutor  was  tedious.  This  sacrilege  was 
onconsciouB,  and  never  yet  had  been  put  into  words; 
but  still  the  feeling  was  there ;  and  the  beginning  of 
any  such  revolution  in  the  soul  must  be  accompanied 
with  many  uneasinesses.  Jock  was  on  the  stroke,  so 
to  apeak,  of  seventeen.  He  was  old  for  his  age,  yet 
he  had  been  almost  c^diah  too  in  his  devotion  to  his 
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books,  snd  the  subjects  of  hia  schodi  Ufa  The  last 
year  had  introduced  many  new  thoughts  to  his  mind 
by  Testoring  him  to  the  partial  society  of  his  sister  and 
her  honse ;  but  into  these  new  subjects  he  had  carried 
the  devotion  of  his  studious  habits  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  disdpleship,  transferring  himself  bodily  with  all 
his  traditions  into  the  new  atmosphere.  But  a  chat^ 
somehow  had  begun  in  him,  he  could  not  tell  how. 
He  was  stirred  beyond  the  lines  of  his  former  being — 
sentimmte,  confusions  of  spirit  quite  new  to  him, 
were  vaguely  fermenting,  he  could  not  tell  how ;  and 
school  work,  and  prizes,  and  all  the  emulations  of 
sixth  form  had  somehow  tamed  and  paled.  The 
colour  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  them.  And  the 
library  of  MTutor,  that  paradise  of  thought,  that 
home  of  conversation,  where  so  many  fine  things  used 
to  be  said — that  too  had  palled  upon  the  boy's  uneasy 
BouL  He  felt  as  if  he  should  prefer  to  leave  every- 
thing behind  him, — ^books  and  compositions  and  talk, 
and  even  MTutor  himself.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
is  sure  to  occur  some  time  or  other  in  a  boy's  ex- 
periences ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  too  early,  and  Mr. 
Derwentwater,  who  was  veiy  deeply  devoted  to  his 
pupils,  was  much  exercised  on  the  subject  He  bad 
lost  Jock's  confidence,  he  thought  How .  had  he  lost 
his  confidence  ?  was  it  that  some  other  leas  wholesome 
infiueuce  was  coming  in }  Thus  there  were  feelings 
of  discomfort  between  them,  hesitations  as  to  what  to 
say,  instinctive  avoidance  of  some  subjects,  concealed 
allusionB  to  others.  It  might  even  be  said  that  in  a 
very  refined  and  superior  way,  such  as  was  alone 
possible  to  such  a  man,  Mr.  Derwentwater  occasionally 
talked  at  Jock.  He  talked  of  the  pain  and  grief  of 
seeing  a  young  heart  closed  to  you  which  once  had 
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been  open,  and  of  the  po^ant  disappointment  which 
arises  in  an  elder  spirit  when  its  spiritual  child — its 
disciple  —  gets  heyond  its  leading.  Jock,  occupied 
wiUi  his  own  thoughts,  only  partially  understood. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  they  set  out  to- 
gether, amid  all  the  btistle  of  breaking  up,  to  pay  their 
promised  visit  Jock,  who  up  to  this  moment  had 
hated  London,  and  looked  with  alarm  upon  society,  had 
eagerly  accepted  his  tutor's  proposal  that  after  the  tea 
days  which  they  were  to  spend  at  the  Hall  they  should 
go  to  Normandy  togeUier  for  the  rest  of  the  holidays, 
which  was  an  arrangement  very  pleasant  in  anticipa- 
tion. But  by  this  time  neither  of  the  two  was  at  all 
anxious  to  carry  it  out  Mr,  Derwentwater  had  begun 
to  talk  of  the  expediency  of  giving  a  little  attention 
to  one's  own  country.  "  We  are  jnat  as  foolish  as  the 
ignorant  masses,"  he  said,  "  though  we  think  ourselves 
30  wisa  Why  not  Devonshire  instead  of  Kormandj  ? 
it  is  finer  in  natural  scenery.  Why  not  London 
instead  of  Paris  1  there  is  no  spell  in  mere  going,  as 
the  igDorant  say  '  abroad.' "  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  in  just  the  same  proportion  aa  one  is  superior  to 
the  common  round  of  gaping  British  tourists,  by  going 
on  a  walkii^  tour  in  Normandy,  one  is  superior  to  the 
walkers  in  Normacdy  by  choosing  Devonshire. 

These  remarks  were  preliminary  to  the  intention  of 
giving  up  the  plan  altogether,  and  by  the  time  they 
set  out  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  this  was  to  be 
the  case.  It  was  to  be  given  up — not  for  Devonshire. 
The  pair  of  fidends  had  become  two — they  were  to  do 
each  what  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Jock  would 
remain  "  at  home,"  whether  that  home  meant  the  Hall 
or  Park  Lane,  and  Mr.  Derwentwater,  aftor  his  week's 
visit,  should  go  on — ^where  seemed  to  him  good. 
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There  was  a  considerable  party  gathered  in  the 
inner  draving-room  vhen  Jock  and  his  companion 
presented  themaeLTes  there.  The  scene  was  ver;  differ- 
ent from  that  to  vhich  Jock  had  been  accustomed, 
when  the  tea-table  was  a  sort  of  fireside  adjunct  to  the 
warmth  and  brightness  centred  there.  Now  the  win- 
dows were  &11  of  a  clear  yellow  sky,  shining  a  little 
shrilly  after  rain,  and  promising  in  its  too-clear  and 
watery  brightness  more  rain  to  come ;  and  many  people 
were  about,  some  standing  up  G^ainst  the  light,  some 
lounging  in  the  comibrtable  chairs,  some  talking  to- 
gether in  groups,  some  hanging  about  Lucy  and  her 
tea  service.  Lucy  said,  "  Oh,  is  it  you,  Jock  V  and 
kissed  him,  with  a  look  of  pleasure ;  but  she  had  not 
run  out  to  meet  bim  &s  of  old.  Lucy,  indeed,  vas 
chained,  perhaps  more  evidently  changed  than  any 
member  of  the  family.  She  was  far  more  self-possessed 
than  she  had  ever  been  hefore.  She  did  not  now  turn 
to  her  husband  with  that  pretty  look,  half-smiling,  half- 
wistful,  to  know  how  she  had  got  throi^h  her  domestic 
daties.  There  was  a  shght  air  of  huny  and  em- 
barrassment about  her  eyes.  The  season  had  not 
begun,  and  she  could  not  have  been  overdone  by  her 
Bodal  duties;  but  something  had  aged  and  changed 
her.  Some  old  acquaintances  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  Jock ;  and  Sir  Tom,  when  he  saw  who  it 
was,  detached  himself  irom  the  person  he  was  talking 
to,  and  came  forward  and  gave  him  a  sufficiently  cordial 
welcome.  The  person  with  whom  he  was  talking  was 
tiie  Contessa.  She  was  in  her  old  place  in  the  room, 
the  comfortable  sofa  which  she  had  taken  fixim  Lady 
Randolph,  and  where  Sir  Tom,  leaning  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, as  an  Englishman  loves  to  do,  could  talk  to  her  in 
the  easiest  of  attitudes.     Jock,  though  he  was  not  dis- 
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ceming,  thought  that  Sir  Tom  looked  aged  and  changed 
toa  The  people  in  general  had  a  tired  afternoon  sort 
of  look  aboat  them.  They  were  not  like  people  exult- 
ing to  get  out  of  tjjwn,  and  out  of  darkneaa  and  winter 
weather  to  the  fresh  air  and  Afoil  skies.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  effect  was  produced  by  Uie  fact  that  look- 
ii^  for  one  special  person  in  the  assembly  Jock  had 
not  found  her.  He  had  never  cared  who  was  there 
before.  Except  Lucy,  the  whole  world  was  much  the 
same  to  him.  To  talk  to  her  now  and  then,  but  by 
preference  alone,  when  he  could  have  her  to  himself 
and  nobody  else  was  by,  and  then  to  escape  to  the 
library,  had  been  the  hei^t  of  his  desire.  Now  he  no 
longer  thought  of  the  library,  or  even,  save  in  a  second- 
ary way,  of  Lucy.  He  looked  about  for  some  one  else. 
There  was  the  Contessa,  sure  enough,  with  one  man  on 
the  S0&  by  her  side  and  another  seated  in  front  of  her, 
and  Sir  Tom  against  the  mantelpiece  loun^ng  and  talk- 
ing. She  was  enchanting  them  all  with  her  rapid  talk, 
with  the  pretty,  swift  moremento  of  her  hands,  her 
expressive  looks  and  ways.  But  there  was  no  shadow 
of  Bice  about  the  room.  Jock  looked  at  once  behind 
the  table,  where  she  had  been  always  visible  when  the 
Contessa  was  present.  But  Bice  was  not  there.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  her  among  the  people  whom  Jock 
neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know.  But  eveiything  went 
on  cheerfully,  notwithstanding  this  omission,  which 
nobody  but  Jock  seemed  to  remark.  Ladies  chattered 
sofdy  as  they  sipped  their  tea,  men  standing  over  them 
telling  anecdotes  of  this  person  and  that,  with  runs  of 
soft  laughter  here  and  there.  Lncy  at  the  tea-taUe 
was  the  only  one  who  was  at  all  isolated.  She  was 
bending  over  her  cups  and  saucers,  supplying  now  one 
and  now  another,  listening  to  a  chance  remark  here  and 
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there,  giving  on  abstracted  amile  to  the  person  who 
might  chance  to  be  next  to  her.  What  was  she  thinking 
of  ?  Not  of  Jock,  who  had  only  got  a  emile  a  little 
more  animated  ttian  the  others.  Mr.  Derwentwater 
did  oot  know  anybody  in  this  company.  He  stood  on 
the  ontekiTta  of  it,  with  that  look  of  mingled  coDciliation 
and  defiance  which  ia  natural  to  a  man  who  feels  him- 
self OTerlooked.  He  was  more  disappointed  even  than 
Jock,  for  he  had  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  not  to  find  himself  nobody  in  a  fashionable  crowd. 
Things  did  not  mend  even  at  dinner.  Then  the 
people  were  more  easily  identified  in  their  evening 
clothes,  exposing  themselvee  steadily  to  all  observers 
on  either  side  of  the  table;  bnt  they  did  not  seem 
more  interesting.  There  were  two  or  three  political 
men,  friends  of  Sir  Tom,  and  some  (^  a  very  different 
type  who  were  attached  to  the  Contessa — ^indeed,  the 
party  consiated  chiefly  of  men,  with  a  few  ladies  thrown 
in.  The  ladies  were  not  much  more  attnu!tiv&  One  of 
them,  a  Lady  Anastasia  something,  was  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  gossip  collectors,  a  lady  who  not  only  pro- 
vided piquant  tales  for  home  consumption,  but  served 
them  np  to  the  general  public  afterwards  in  a  news- 
paper— the  only  representatives  of  ordinary  womankind 
being  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  who  had  no  par- 
ticular qualities,  and  who  duly  occupied  a  certain 
amount  of  space,  without  giving  anything  in  return. 
But  Bice  was  not  visible.  She  who  had  been  so  little 
noticed,  yet  so  tax  from  insignificant,  where  was  she  7 
Could  it  be  that  the  Contessa  had  left  her  behind,  or 
that  Lucy  had  objected  to  her,  or  that  she  was  ill,  or 
that — Jock  did  not  know  what  to  think.  The  com- 
pany was  a  strange  one.  Those  sedate,  political  Mends 
of  Sir  Tom  found  themselves  with  a  little  dismay  in 
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the  society  of  the  lady  who  wrote  for  what  she  called 
the  Press,  and  the  gentlemen  iTom  the  clubs.  One  of 
the  guests  was  the  young  Marquis  Montjoie,  who  had 
quite  lately  come  into  his  title  and  the  world.  He 
had  been  at  school  with  Jock  a  few  years  before,  and 
he  recognised  Mr.  Derwentwater  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  awe  and  contempt.  "  Hallo  I"  he  had  cried  when 
he  perceived  him  fiist,  and  he  had  whispered  something 
to  the  Contessa  which  made  her  laugh  alsa  All  Uiis 
Jock  remarked  vaguely  in  his  uneasiness  and  disap- 
pointment    What  was  the  good  of  coming  home,  he 

said  to  himiwlf,  if What  was  the  use  of  having 

so  looked  forward  to  the  holidaya  and  lost  that  prize, 

and  disappointed  everybody,  if There  rose  such 

a  ferment  in  Jock's  veins  as  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore. When  the  ladies  left  the  room  after  dinner  it 
was  he  that  opened  the  door  for  them,  and  as  Lucy 
looked  up  with  a  smile  into  her  brother's  face  she  met 
from  him  a  ecowl  which  took  away  her  breath.  Why  did 
he  scowl  at  Lucy  ?  and  why  think  that  in  all  his  life  he 
had  never  seen  so  dull  a  company  before  ?  Their  good 
things  after  dinner  were  odious  to  his  ears;  and  to 
think  that  even  MTutor  should  be  able  to  laugh 
at  snch  miserablQ  jokes  and  take  an  interest  in  such 
small  talk,!  That  fellow  Montjoie,  above  aU,  was 
intolerable  to  Jock.  He  had  been  quite  low  down  in 
the  school  when  he  left,  a  being  of  no  account,  a  crea- 
ture called  by  opprobrious  names,  and  not  worthy  to  tie 
the  shoes  of  a  member  of  Sixth  Form.  But  when  he 
rattled  loudly  on  about  nothing  at  all,  even  Sir  Tom 
did  not  refuse  to  listen.  What  was  Montjoie  doing 
here  1  When  the  gentlemen  streamed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  procession  of  black  coats,  Jock,  who  came 
last,  could  not  help  being  aware  that  he  was  scowling 
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at  everybody.  He  met  the  eyes  of  one  of  those  in- 
offensive little  girls  in  hLue,  and  made  her  jump,  look- 
ing at  her  as  if  he  would  eat  hu'.  And  all  the  evenii^ 
through  he  kept  prowling  about  with  bis  hands  in  his 
'  pockets,  now  looking  at  the  books  in  the  shelves,  now 
frowning  at  Lucy,  who  oould  not  think  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  brother.  Was  Jock  ill  ?  What  had 
happened  to  >i'm  ?  The  young  ladiea  in  blue  sang  an 
innocent  Gttle  duet,  and  Jock  stared  at  tiie  Contessa, 
wondering  if  she  was  going  to  sing,  and  if  the  door 
would  open  and  the  slim  figure  in  the  black  &ock  come 
in  as  by  a  signal  and  place  herself  at  the  piaoo.  But 
the  Contessa  only  laughed  behind  her  fan,  and  made  a 
little  pretence  at  applause  when  the  music  ceased, 
having  talked  all  throu^  it,  she  and  the  gentle- 
men about  her,  of  whom  Montjoie  was  one  and  the 
loudest.  Ko,  ahe  was  not  going  to  sing.  When  the 
door  opened  it  was  only  to  admit  the  servants  with 
their  trays  and  the  tea  which  nobody  wanted.     What 

was  &&  use  of  looking  forward  to  the  holidays  if 

Mr.  Derwentwater,  perhaps,  had  similar  thoughte.  He 
came  up  to  Jock  behind  the  backs  of  the  other  people, 
and  put  an  uneasy  question  to  him. 

"  I  thought  yon  said  that  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo 
sang?" 

"  She  used  to,"  said  Jock  laconically. 

"  The  music  here  does  not  seem  of  a  high  class," 
said  MTutor.  "  I  hope  she  will  sing.  Italians,  though 
their  music  is  sensuous,  generally  know  something 
about  the  art." 

To  this  Jock  made  no  reply,  but  hunched  his 
shoulders  a  little  higher,  and  dug  his  hands  down 
deeper  into  his  pockets. 

"  By  the  way,  is  the — young  lady  who  was  with 
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Madame  di  Forno-Fopulo  here  no  longer  V  said 
MTutor  in  a  sort  of  accidental  manner,  aa  if  that  had 
for  the  first  time  occurred  to  him.  He  raised  hia  eyes 
to  Jock's  face,  which  was  foolish,  and  they  both  red- 
dened in  Bpite  of  themselves ;  Mr,  Derwentwatei  with 
sudden  confusion,  and  Jock  with  angry  dismay. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  haven't 
heard  anything."  Then  he  went  on  hurriedly :  "  No 
more  than  I  know  what  Montjoie's  doing  hert.  What* s 
he  been  asked  here  for  I  wonder  ?  He  can't  amuse 
anybody  much."  These  words,  however,  were  con- 
tradicted practically  as  soon  as  they  were  said  by  a 
peal  of  laughter  which  rose  from  the  Contessa's  Little 
comer,  all  caused  as  it  was  evident  by  some  pleasantry 
of  Montjoie's. 

"  It  seems  that  he  does,  though,"  said  Mr.  Derwent- 
water;  and  then  he  added  with  a  smile,  "We  are 
novices  in  society,  you  and  I.  We  do  best  in  our  own 
claaa ;  not  to  know  that  Montjoie  will  be  in  the  very 
tront  of  society,  the  admired  of  all  admiieis  at  least  for  a 
season  or  two  t  Isn't  he  a  favourite  of  fortune,  the  best 
parti,  a  golden  youth  in  every  sense  of  the  word " 

"  Why,  he  was  a  scug  1"  cried  Jock,  with  illimitable 
disdain.  This  mysterious  and  terrible  monosyllable 
was  applied  at  school  to  a  youth  hopelessly  low  down 
and  destitute  of  any  personal  advantages  to  counter- 
balance his  inferiority.  Jock  launched  it  at  the  Mar- 
quis, evidently  now  in  a  very  different  situation,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  stone. 

"  Hush  !"  said  MTutor  blandly.  "  You  will  meet 
a  great  many  such  in  society,  and  they  will  think  them- 
selves quite  as  good  as  you." 

Then  the  mother  of  the  young  ladies  in  blue  ap- 
proached and  disturbed  this  Ute-it-UU. 
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"  I  think  you  were  talking  of  Lord  Montjoie,"  she 
said.  "  I  hear  he  is  bo  clever ;  there  are  some  comic 
songs  he  sings,  vhich,  I  am  told,  are  quite  irresistibla 
Mr.  Trevor,  don't  you  think  you  could  induce  him  to 
sing  one  ? — as  you  were  at  school  with  him,  and  are  a 
sort  of  son  of  the  house  1" 

At  this  Jock  glowered  with  eyes  that  were  alann- 
ing  to  see  under  the  deep  cover  of  his  eyebrows,  and 
MTutor  laughed  out.  "  We  had  not  so  exalted  an  opinion 
of  Montjoie,"  he  said;  and  then,  with  a  politic  diversion 
of  which  he  was  proud,  "  Would  not  your  daughters 
favour  us  again  7  A  comic  song  in  the  present  state 
of  our  feelings  would  be  more  tiian  we  could  bear." 

"  Wliat  a  clever  fellow  he  is  after  all  1"  said  Jock  to 
himself  admiringly,  "  how  he  can  manage  people  and 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment !  I  dare  aay 
Lucy  will  tell  me  if  I  ask  her,"  he  said,  quite  irrele- 
vantly, as  the  lady,  well  pleased  to  hear  her  daughters 
appreciated,  sailed  away.  There  was  something  in  the 
complete  sympathy  of  Mr.  Derweutwater's  mind,  even 
though  it  irritated,  which  touched  him.  He  put  the 
question  point  blank  to  Lucy  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her.  "  I  say,  Lucy,  where  is 
Bice?  You  have  got  all  the  old  fogeys  about  the 
place,  and  she  is  not  here,"  the  boy  said. 

"Is  that  why  you  are  glooming  upon  everybody 
so? "  said  the  unfeelli^  Luty.  "  You  cannot  call  your 
biend  Lord  Montjoie  an  old  fogey,  Jock.  He  says  yoa 
were  such  friends  at  school" 

"  I — friends  I "  cried  Jock  with  disdain,  "  Why, 
he  was  nothiog  but  a  scug." 

Thus  Lucy,  too,  avoided  the  question ;  but  it  was 
not  because  she  had  any  real  reluctance  to  speak  of 
Bice,  though  this  was  what  Jock  could  not  know. 
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"  I  NEVER  sing,"  said  the  Contsssa,  with  that  eeiene 
smile  with  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  accompany- 
ing a  Btatemant  which  her  heareiB  knew  to  be  quite 
untrue.  "  Oh  never  i  It  is  one  of  my  poesibiUties 
which  are  over — one  of  the  things  which  you  re- 
member of  me  in — other  days " 

"  So  far  back  as  March,"  said  Sir  Tom ;  "  but  we  all 
recognise  that  in  a  lady's  calendar  that  may  mean  a 
century." 

"  Put  it  io  the  plural,  man  ami — centuries,  that  is 
more  correct,"  said  the  Contessa,  with  her  dazzling 
smile. 

"  And  might  one  ask  why  this  sudden  acceleration 
of  time  ? "  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  always 
in  attendance,  belonging,  so  to  ^eak,  to  the  Contessa's 
aide  of  the  party.  She  opened  out  her  lovely  hands 
and  gave  a  little  shrug  to  her  shoulders,  and  elevation 
of  her  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  easy  to  tell :  but  whether  I  shall  tell  you  is 
another  question " 

"  Oh,  do,  do.  Countess,"  cried  young  Montjoie,  who 
was  somewhat  roitgh  in  his  attentions,  and  treated  the 
lady  with  less  ceremony  than  a  less  noble  youth  would 
have  ventured  upon.  "  Come,  don't  keep  us  all  in 
suspense.  I  must  hear  you,  don't  you  know ;  all  the 
other  fellows  have  heard  you.  So,  please,  get  over 
the  preliminaries,  and  let's  come  to  the  music.  I'm 
awfully  fond  of  music,  especially  singing.  I'm  a  dab 
at  that  myself " 
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The  Coiitessa  let  her  eyes  dwell  upon  this  illustrious 
yoiuig  man.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  have  I  been  pre- 
vented From  making  acquaintance  with  the  art  in  which 
my  Lord  Montjoie  is — a  dab — — " 

At  this  there  was  a  l&ugh,  in  which  the  good- 
natured  yonng  nobleman  did  not  refuse  to  join,  "  I 
say,  you  kuow !  it's  too  bad  to  make  fun  of  me  like 
this,"  he  cried ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Countess,  111 
make  a  bai^gain  with  you.  I'll  sing  you  three  of  mine 
if  you'll  sing  me  one  of  yours." 

The  Conteasa  smiled  with  that  gracious  response 
which  so  often  (mswered  instead  of  words.  The  other 
ladies  had  withdrawn,  except  Lucy,  who  waited  some- 
what uneasily  till  her  guest  was  ready.  Though  Madame 
di  Fomo-Populo  had  never  lost  the  ascendency  which 
she  had  acquired  over  Lady  Sandolph  by  throwing 
herself  upon  her  understanding  and  sympathy,  there 
were  still  many  thii^  which  Lui^'  could  not  acquiesce 
in  without  uneasiness,  in  the  Conteesa's  ways.  The 
group  of  men  abont  her  chair,  when  all  the  other 
ladies  took  their  candles  and  made  their  way  upstairs, 
wounded  Lucy's  instinctive  sense  of  what  was  befitting. 
She  waitod,  punctilious  in  her  feeling  of  duty,  though 
the  CoQteesa  bad  not  hesitated  to  make  her  understand 
that  the  precaution  was  quite  unnecessary — and  thoi^h 
even  Sir  Tom  had  said  something  of  a  similar  signifi- 
cation. "  She  is  oM  enough  to  take  care  of  hersell 
She  doesn't  want  a  chaperon,"  Sir  Tom  had  said ;  but 
nevertheless  Lucy  would  take  up  a  book  and  sit  down 
at  the  table  and  wait:  which  was  t^e  more  troublesome 
that  it  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  the  Contessa 
was  most  amusing  and  enjoyed  herself  most.  Sir 
Tom's  parliamentaxy  friends  had  disappeared  to  the 
smoking-room  when  the  ladies  left  the  room.     It  was 
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the  other  kind  of  visitois,  the  gentlemea  who  had 
known  the  Contessa  in  former  days,  and  were  old 
friends  likewise  of  Sir  Tom,  who  gathered  round  her 
now — they  and  young  Lord  Montjoie,  who  was  rather 
out  of  place  in  the  party,  hut  who  admired  the  Con- 
tessa greatly,  and  thought  her  better  fun  than  any  one 
he  knew. 

The  Contessa  gave  tiie  young  man  one  of  those 
speaking  smiles  which  were  more  eloquent  than  words. 
And  then  she  said  :  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  why,  you 
would  not  believe  me.  I  am  going  to  retire  &om  the 
world." 

At  this  there  was  a  litUe  tumult  of  outciy  and 
laughter.  "The  world  cannot  spare  you,  Contessa." 
"We  can't  permit  any  such  sacriGce."  And,  "  Retire  I 
Till  to-morrow  ?"  her  courtiers  said. 

"  Not  till  to-morrow.  I  do  more  than  retire.  I 
abdicate,"  said  the  Contessa,  waving  her  beautiful  hands 
as  if  in  farewell 

"  This  sounds  very  mysterious ;  for  an  abdication  is 
different  from  a  withdrawal ;  it  su^ests  a  successor." 

"Which  is  an  impossibility,"  another  said. 

The  Contessa  distributed  her  smiles  with  gracious 
impartiality  to  all,  but  she  kept  a  little  watch  upon 
young  Montjoie,  who  was  eager  amid  the  ring  of  her 
worshippers.  "  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  than  a  snc- 
cessoT,"  she  said,  playing  with  them,  with  a  strange 
pleasure.  To  be  thus  surrounded,  flattered  more  openly 
than  men  ever  venture  to  flatter  a  woman  whom  they 
respect,  addressed  with  exaggerated  admiration,  con- 
templated with  bold  and  unwavering  eyes,  had  come 
by  many  descents  to  he  delightful  to  the  Contessa.  It 
reminded  her  of  her  old  triumphs — of  the  days  when 
men  of  a  different  sort  broi^t  homage  peihaps  not 
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much  more  real  but  far  more  delicate,  to  her  feet  A 
long  career  of  baths  and  watering-places,  of  Baden  and 
Hombmg,  and  every  otiier  conceivable  resort  of  tem- 
porarj  gaietj  and  &isbion,  had  brought  her  to  this.  Sir 
Tom,  who  was  not  taking  much  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, stood  with  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
watched  her  and  her  little  court  with  compassionate 
eyea  He  had  lai^hed  often  before ;  but  he  did  not 
laugh  now.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  no 
longer  her  first  object  helped  to  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  He  had  consented  to  invite  these  men  as  old 
acquaintances ;  but  it  was  intolerable  to  him  to  see  this 
scene  going  on  in  the  room  in  which  his  wife  was ; 
and  Uie  Contessa's  radiant  satisfaction  seemed  slmost 
horrible  to  him  in  Lncy's  presence.  Lucy  was  seated 
at  some  distance  from  the  gronp,  her  face  turned  away, 
ber  head  bent,  to  all  appearance  very  intent  upon  the 
book  she  was  reading.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
reverential  impatienca  She  was  not  capable  of  under- 
standing the  degradation  which  her  own  pure  and 
simple  presence  made  apparent.  He  could  not  endure 
her  to  be  there  sanctioning  tiie  indecorum ; — and  yet 
the  tenacity  with  which  she  held  her  place,  and  did 
what  she  thought  her  duty  to  her  guest,  filled  birn 
with  a  wondering  pride.  No  other  scene,  perhaps,  he 
thought,  in  all  England,  could  have  presented  a  con- 
trast BO  curious. 

"  The  Contessa  speaks  in  riddles,"  said  one  of  the 
circle.     "  We  want  an  CEdipus." 

"  Oh,  come.  Countess,"  said  young  Montjoie,  "don't 
hang  us  up  like  this.  We  are  all  of  us  on  pins  and 
needles,  don't  you  know  ?  It  all  began  about  you 
singing.  Why  don't  you  sing  ?  All  the  fellows  say 
it's  as  good  as  Grisi     I  never  heard  (Jrisi,  but  I  know 
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every  note  Fatti's  got  in  lier  voice ;  and  I  want  to 
compare,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

The  Oontessa  contemplated  the  young  man  with  a 
sort  of  indulgent  amile  like  a  motiiei  who  withholds  a  toy. 

"  When  are  you  going  away  ?  "  she  said,  "  Yon 
will  soon  go  hack  to  yoni  dear  London,  to  your  clubs 
and  all  your  delights." 

"  01:^  come.  Countess,"  repeated  Montjoie,  "  that 
isn't  kind.  You  talk  as  if  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
fellow.  I'm  due  at  the  Duke's  on  Friday,  don't  you 
know  ? " 

"  Then  it  shall  be  on  Thursday,"  said  the  Cont«ssa, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  What  shall  be  on  Thursday?" 

The  otheis  all  came  round  her  with  e^er  ques- 
tions. 

"  I  am  going  on  Wednesday,"  said  one.  "  What  is 
this  that  is  going  to  happen  ?  " 

"  And  why  am  I  to  be  excluded  ? " 

"  And  I  ?  If  there  is  to  be  anything  new,  teU  us 
what  it  is." 

"  Inquisitors !  and  they  say  that  cniiDsity  belongs 
to  women,"  said  the  Gontessa.  "  Messieuis,  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  what  it  was,  it  would  be  no  longer  new." 

"  Well,  but  hang  it  aU,"  cried  young  Montjoie,  who 
was  excited  and  had  forgotten  his  manners,  "  do  tell 
ns  what  it  is.  Don't  you  see  we  don't  even  know  what 
kind  of  thing  you  mean?    If  it's  music " 

Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  laughed  once  mora  She 
loved  to  mystify  and  raise  expectations.  "  It  is  not 
music,"  she  said.  "  It  is  my  reason  for  withdrawing. 
When  you  see  that,  you  wiU  understand.  You  will  all 
say  the  Contessa  is  wise.  She  has  foreseen  exactly 
the  right  moment  to  retiie." 
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And  with  this  she  roee  from  the  sofa  with  a  Budden 
moTemeut  which  took  her  attendants  by  Buipiise. 
She  was  not  given  to  shaking  hands.  She  withdrew 
quickly  from  Montjoie's  effort  to  seize  her  delicate 
fingeis,  which  she  waved  to  the  company  in  general 
"  My  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  I  have  kept  you  waiting  I  to 
this  extent  does  one  foi^et  one's  self  in  your  delightful 
house.  Bat^  my  angel,  you  should  not  permit  me  to 
do  it  Ton  should  hold  up  your  finger,  and  I  would 
obey." 

"  Bravo,"  said  Montjoie's  voice  behind  their  backs 
in  a  murmuT  of  delight.  "  Oh,  by  Jove,  isn't  that  good  ? 
Fancy,  a  woman  like  her,  and  that  simple " 

One  of  the  elder  men  gave  Montjoie  something  like 
a  kick,  inaf^ropiiate  as  tiie  scene  was  for  such  a  de- 

monatiation.     "You  little think  what  you  are 

saying,"  he  cried. 

But  Sir  Tom  was  opening  the  door  for  the  ladies, 
and  did  not  hear.  Lucy  was  tired  and  pal&  She 
looked  like  a  child  beside  the  stately  Ckmtessa.  She 
had  taken  no  notice  of  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo'a  pro- 
fession of  submission.  In  her  heart  she  was  longing 
to  run  to  the  nursery,  to  see  her  boy  asleep,  and  make 
sore  that  all  was  well ;  and  ahe  waa  not  only  tired  with 
her  vigil,  but  uneasy,  disapproving.  She  divined  what 
the  Gonteesa  meant,  though  not  even  Sir  Tom  had 
made  it  out.  Perhaps  it  was  feminine  instinct  that 
instructed  her  on  this  point.  Perhaps  the  strong  re- 
pugnance she  had,  and  sense  of  opposition  to  what  was 
about  to  be  done,  quickened  her  powers  of  divination. 
She  who  had  never  suspected  anybody  in  all  her  life 
&thomed  the  Contessa's  intentions  at  a  glance.  "  That 
boy  1 "  she  said  to  herself  as  she  followed  up  the  great 
staircase.  Lucy  divined  Uie  Oontessa,  and  the  Oon- 
z 
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tessa  divined  that  she  had  divined  her.  She  turned 
round  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  and 
paused  for  a  moment  looking  at  Lady  Randolph's  face, 
lit  up  with  the  light  of  her  candle.  "  My  sweetest," 
said  the  Contessa,  "  you  do  not  approve.  It  breaka 
my  heart  to  see  it  But  what  can  I  do !  This  is 
my  way,  it  is  not  yours ;  but  to  me  it  is  the  only 
way." 

Lucy  could  do  nothing  but  shake  her  head  as  she 
turned  the  way  of  the  nursery  where  her  boy  was 
sleeping.  The  contrast  gave  her  a  pang.  Bice,  too, 
was  no  doubt  sleeping  the  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
of  youth  behind  one  of  those  closed  doors ;  poor  Bice  I 
secluded  there  to  increase  the  effect  of  her  eventual 
appearance,  and  about  whom  her  protectress  was  drap- 
ing all  those  veils  of  mystery  in  order  to  tempt  the 
fancy  of  a  commonplace  youth  not  much  more  than  a 
schoolboy !  And  yet  the  Oontessa  loved  her  charge, 
and  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  acting  for  Bice's  good. 
Poor  Bice,  who  was  so  good  to  little  Tom  1  Was  there 
nothing  to  be  done  to  save  her  ? 

"  What's  going  to  happen  on  Thursday  ? "  the  men 
of  the  Contessa's  train  asked  of  Sir  Tom,  as  they 
followed  him  to  the  smoking-room,  where  Mr.  Der- 
wentwater,  in  a  velvet  coat,  was  already  seated  smok- 
ing a  mild  cigarette,  and  conversing  with  one  of  the 
parliamentary  gentlemen.  Jock  hung  about  in  the 
background,  turning  over  the  books  (for  there  were 
books  everywhere  in  this  well-provided  house)  rather 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  quite  evident  that  he 
went  to  bed  when  he  liked,  and  could  stay  up  as  late 
as  any  one,  than  from  any  hankering  after  that  cigar 
which  a  Sixth  Form  fellow,  so  conscientious  as  Jock 
was,  might  not  trifle  with.     "  Ob,  here  are  those  two 
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duifeia ;  those  saps,  don't  you  know,"  Montjoie  said, 
with  a  giimace,  aa  he  perceived  them  on  enteriog  the 
room ;  in  which  remark  he  was  perhaps  justified  by 
the  epithets  which  these  two  superior  persons  applied 
to  him.  The  two  parties  did  not  amalgamate  in  the 
emoking-room  any  more  than  in  other  places.  The 
new  comeia  surrounded  Sir  Tom  in  a  noisy  little  crowd, 
demanding  of  him  an  explanation  of  tiie  Gontessa's 
meaning.  This,  however,  was  suMued  prasently  by  a 
somewhat  startling  little  incident  The  gentlemen 
were  discussing  the  Oontessa  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
"  It's  rather  astounding  to  meet  her  in  a  good  house, 
just  like  any  one  else,"  one  man  forgot  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  say,  but  he  came  to  his  recollection  very 
quickly  on  meeting  Sir  Tom's  eyes.  "  I  b^  your 
pardon,  Bandolpb,  of  course  that's  not  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  after  all  those  years."  "  Then  I  hope  you  will 
remember  to  say  exactly  what  you  mean,"  said  Sir 
Tom,  "  on  other  occasions.  It  will  simplify  mattera" 
This  momentary  incident,  though  it  was  qniet 
enough,  and  expressed  in  tones  rather  less  than  more 
loud  than  the  ordinary  conversation,  made  a  sensation 
in  tihe  room,  and  produced  first  an  involuntary  stillness, 
and  then  an  eager  access  of  talk.  It  had  the  effect, 
however,  of  making  everybody  aware  that  the  Con- 
tessa  intended  to  make,  on  Thursday,  some  revelation 
or  other,  an  intimation  which  moved  Jock  and  his 
tutor  as  much  or  even  more  than  it  moved  the  others. 
Mr.  Derwentwater  even  made  advances  to  Montjoie, 
whom  he  had  steadily  ignored,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  it  was.  "  Something's  coming  off,  that^s  all  we 
can  tell,"  that  young  patrician  said.  "  She  is  going  to 
retire,  so  she  says,  &om  the  world,  don't  you  know  1 
That's  like  a  tradesman  shutting  up  shop  when  he's 
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made  Iiia  fotttine,  or  &  prima  donna  going  off  the  stage. 
It  ain't  so  easy  to  make  oat,  is  it,  how  the  Fomo- 
Fopulo  can  retiie  &om  the  world  ?  She  can't  be  going 
to  take  poison,  like  the  gieat  Sarah,  and  give  us  a 
grand  dying  seance  in  Lady  Randolph's  drawix^-roonL 
That  would  be  going  a  bit  too  far,  don't  you  know  ? " 

"  It  is  going  a  bit  too  &r  to  imagine  such  a  thing," 
Derwentwater  eaid. 

"  Oh,  come,  you  know,  it  isn't  school-time,"  laied 
Montjoie,  with  a  laugh.  And  though  Mr.  Derwent- 
water  was  as  much  superior  to  the  little  lordling  as 
could  be  conceived,  he  retired  disconcerted  &om  this 
passage  of  arms.  To  be  reminded  that  you  are  a 
pedagogue  is  difficult  to  bear,  especially  an  unsuccessful 
pedagogue,  attempting  to  exert  authority  which  exists 
no  longer.  MTutor  prided  himself  on  being  a  man 
of  the  world,  but  he  retired  a  little  with  an  involuntary 
sense  of  offence  from  this  easy  setting  down.  He  rose 
shortly  after  and  took  Jock  by  ttie  arm  and  led  him 
away.  "  You  are  not  smoking,  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
— and  shows  your  sense,"  he  said.  "  Come  out  and 
have  a  breath  of  air  before  we  go  upstairs.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  detestable  than  that  little  pre- 
cocious Toui,  that  washed-out  little  man-about-town," 
he  added  with  some  enei^,  as  they  stepped  out  of  the 
open  windows  of  the  library,  left  open  in  case  Uie  fine 
night  should  have  seduced  the  gentlemen  on  to  the 
terrace  to  smoke  their  dgaia.  It  was  a  lovely  spring 
night,  soft  and  balmy,  with  a  sensation  of  growth  in 
the  air,  the  sky  very  clear,  with  airy  white  clouds  all 
lit  up  by  the  moon.  The  (juiet  and  freshness  gave  to 
those  who  stepped  into  it  a  curious  sensation  of 
superiority  to  the  men  whom  they  left  in  the  warm 
brighdy-lit   room,   wilJi  ita   heavy  atmosphere  and 
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artificial  delights.  It  felt  like  a  moral  atmospliere  in 
contrast  with  the  air  all  laden  with  homan  emanationB, 
emoke,  and  the  careless  talk  of  men.  These  two  were 
perhajH  somewhat  inclined  to  feel  a  superioritf  in  any 
ciicnmstanoes.     They  did  so  doubly  iu  these. 

"  He  was  alwaya  a  little  cad,"  said  Jock. 

"  To  hear  a  lady's  name  &om  his  monUi  is  tevolt- 
ing,"  said  Derwentwater.  "  We  are  all  too  caieloss  in 
that  respect  I  admire  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  for 
keeping  her — is  it  her  daughter  or  niece  ? — oat  of 
tiie  way  while  that  little  animal  is  here." 

"  Ob,  Bice  would  soon  make  him  know  hia  place," 
said  Jock ;  "  she  is  not  just  like  one  of  the  girls  that 
are  civil,  you  know.  She  is  not  a&aid  of  telling  yon 
what  she  thinks  of  yon.  I  know  exactly  how  she'd 
look  at  Montgoie."  Jock  pennitted  himself  an  abrupt 
laugh  in  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  knew  her  ways 
far  better  than  any  oua  "She  would  soon  set  him 
down — the  little  beaat  1 — ^in  his  right  place." 

As  they  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  their  steps 
and  voices  were  veiy  audible  in  the  stilbess  of  the 
night ;  and  the  windows  were  lighted  in  the  east  wing, 
showing  that  the  inhabitants  were  still  up  there  and 
about  While  Jock  spoke,  one  of  these  windows 
opened  quite  suddenly,  and  for  a  eii^le  moment  a 
figure  like  a  shadow  appeared  in  it  The  light  move- 
ment, sudden  as  a  bird's  on  the  wing,  would  have 
betrayed  her  (she  felt)  to  Jock,  even  if  she  had  not 
spoken.  But  she  waved  her  hand  and  called  out 
"  Crood-night "  in  a  voice  full  of  laughter.  "  Don't  talk 
secrets,  for  we  can  hear  you,"  she  said,  "  Good-ni^tl" 
And  so  vanished  again,  with  a  little  echo  of  laughter 
irom  within.  The  young  men  were  both  excited  and 
disconcerted  by  this'  interruption.     It  gave  them  a 
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aensation  of  shame  for  the  moment  as  if  they  had  been 
caught  in  a  discuaaion  of  a  forbidden  subject ;  and  then 
a  tingling  ran  tiirough  their  veins.  Even  MTntor 
for  the  moment  found  no  fine  speech  in  which  to 
express  his  sense  of  this  sndden  momentary  tantalising 
appearance  of  the  mystic  woman  standing  half  visible 
out  of  the  bac^roond  of  the  unknown.  He  did  think 
some  very  fine  things  on  the  subject  after  a  time,  with 
a  side  glance  of  philosophical  reflection  that  her  light 
laugh  of  mockery  as  ehe  momentarily  revealed  herself, 
was  an  outcome  of  this  sceptical  century,  and  that  in  a 
previous  ^e  her  utterance  would  have  been  a  song  or 
a  eigh.  But  at  the  moment  even  Mr,  Derwentwater 
was  subjugated  by  the  thrill  of  sensation  and  feeling, 
and  found  nothing  to  say. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

m  SUSPBHSB. 

It  was  thus  that  Bice  was  engaged  while  Lucy  imagined 
her  asleep  in  her  innocence,  unaware  of  the  net  that 
was  beii^  spread  for  her  unsaspecting  feet  Bice  was 
neither  asleep  nor  nnsuE^pecting.  She  was  innocent  in 
a  way  inconceivable  to  the  ordinary  home-keeping 
imagination,  knowing  no  evil  in  the  devices  to  which 
she  was  a  party ;  but  she  was  not  innocent  in  the  con- 
ventional sense.  That  any  high  feminine  ideal  should 
be  affected  by  the  design  of  the  Contessa  or  by  her 
own  participation  in  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  girL 
She  bad  been  accustomed  to  smile  at  the  high  virtue 
of  those  ladies  in  the  novels  who  would  not  receive  the 
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addresses  of  the  eldest  sod  of  their  patroness,  and  who 
preferred  a  humble  Tillage  and  Uie  delights  of  self- 
saorifice  to  all  the  grandenra  of  an  ambitious  marriage. 
That  might  be  well  enough  in  a  novel.  Bice  thought, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  life.  In  her  own  case  there  was  no 
question  about  it.  The  other  way  it  was  which  seemed 
to  her  tho  virtuous  way.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  her 
to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  poor  man  whom  she 
might  be  supposed  to  love,  aad  so  prove  herself  incap- 
able of  being  of  any  use  to  the  Contessa,  and  make  all 
her  previous  training  and  teaching  of  no  effect,  Bice's 
moral  indignation  would  have  been  as  elevated  as  that 
of  any  English  heroine  at  the  idea  of  marrying  for 
interest  instead  of  lova  The  possibility  did  not  occur 
to  her  at  all ;  but  it  would  have  been  rejected  with 
disdain  had  it  attempted  to  force  its  way  across  the 
threshold  of  her  mind.  She  loved  nobody — except  the 
Coutessa ;  which  was  a  great  defence  and  preservation 
to  her  thou^ts.  She  accepted  the  suggestion  that 
Montjoie  should  be  the  means  of  raising  her  to  that 
position  she  was  made  for,  with  composure  and  without 
an  objection.  It  was  not  arranged  upon  secretly,  with- 
out her  knowledge,  but  with  her  full  concurrence. 
"  He  is  not  very  much  to  look  at.  I  wish  he  had  been 
more  handsome,"  the  Contessa  said ;  but  Bice's  indiffer- 
ence on  this  point  was  sublime.  "  What  can  it 
matter?"  she  said  loftily.  She  was  not  even  very 
deeply  interested  in  bis  disposition  or  mental  qualitiea. 
Everything  else  being  so  suitable,  it  would  have  been 
cowardly  to  shrink  &om  any  minor  disadvantage.  She 
silenced  the  Contessa  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  best 
of  him.  "  All  these  things  are  so  secondary,"  the  girl 
said.  Her  devotion  to  the  career  chosen  for  her  was 
ibove  all  weakly  arguments  of  this  kind.     She  looked 
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upon  them  even  with  a  certain  scorn.  And  though 
there  iras  in  her  mind  some  excitement  as  to  her  appear- 
ance "  in  the  world,"  aa  she  phrased  it,  and  her  skill 
"  to  please,"  which  was  as  yet  outried,  it  was,  notwith- 
standing with  the  composure  of  a  nature  quite  unaware 
of  any  higher  questions  involved,  that  she  took  her  part 
in  all  the  preparations.  Her  knowledge  of  the  very 
doubtful  world  in  which  she  had  lived  had  been  of  a 
philosophical  character.  She  was  quite  impartial. 
She  bad  no  prejudices.  Those  of  whom  she  approved 
were  those  who  had  carried  out  their  intentions,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  as  she  should  do  by  marrying  an 
Ei^lish  Milord  with  a  good  title  and  much  money. 
She  meant,  indeed,  to  spend  his  money,  but  Intimately. 
She  meant  to  become  a  great  lady  by  his  means,  bnt 
not  to  do  him  any  harm.  Bice  had  an  almost  savage 
purity  of  heart,  and  the  thought  that  any  of  the  stains 
she  knew  of  should  touch  her  was  incredible,  impossible; 
neither  was  it  in  her  to  be  unkind,  or  unjust,  or  envious, 
or  ungenerous.  Nothii^  of  all  this  was  involved  in 
the  purely  business  operation  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
According  to  her  code  no  professions  of  attachment  or 
pretence  of  feeling  were  necessary.  She  had  indeed 
no  theories  in  her  mind  about  being  a  good  vrife ;  bnt 
she  would  not  be  a  bad  one.  She  would  keep  her  part 
of  the  compact ;  there  should  be  nothing  to  complain 
of,  nothing  to  object  to.  She  would  do  her  best  to 
amuse  the  man  she  bad  to  live  with  and  make  his  life 
agreeable  to  him,  which  is  a  thing  not  always  taken 
into  consideration  in  marriE^- contracts  much  more 
ideal  in  character.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
dull,  that  was  one  thing  certain.  Begarding  the  matter 
in  this  reasonable  point  of  view.  Bice  prepared  for  the 
great  event  of  Thursday  with  just  excitement  enough 
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to  make  it  ^miuiiig.  It  might  be  Uiat  she  should  fail. 
Few  succeed  at  the  very  fitst  effort  without  difficulty, 
ahe  said  to  herself;  but  if  she  faOed  there  would  be 
nothing  tragical  iu  the  failure,  and  the  seaaon  was  all 
before  her.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that  she  would 
bring  down  her  antagonist  the  first  time  she  set  lance 
in  rest. 

She  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  during  the  in- 
tervening days ;  no  one  saw  her ;  no  one  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fact  of  her  existence.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  were  such  that  Bice  was  never  even 
encountered  on  the  staircase,  never  seen  to  flit  in  or  out  of 
a  room,  and  indeed  did  not  exist  at  all  for  the  party  in 
the  house.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions  she  had 
the  needful  exercise  to  keep  her  in  health  and  good 
looks,  and  atill  romped  with  the  baby  and  held  cod- 
versataona  with  the  sympathetic  Lucy,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  express  her  feeing  of  anxious 
disapproval  and  desire  to  succour,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  injuring  in  Bice's  mind  her  nearest  fiiend  and 
protectress.  She  might,  indeed,  have  spared  herself 
the  trouble  of  any  such  anxiety,  for  Bice  neither  felt 
injured  by  the  Contessa's  scheme  nor  d^raded  by  her 
precautions.  It  amused  the  girl  highly  to  be  made  a 
secret  of,  to  run  all  the  risks  of  discovery  and  bafBe 
the  curious.  The  fun  of  it  was  deli^tful  to  her. 
Sometimes  she  would  amuse  herself  by  hailing  till 
the  last  practicable  moment  in  the  gallery  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  on  the  balcony  at  the  window,  or  at 
the  door  of  the  Ck)nte3sa'B  room  which  was  commanded 
by  various  other  doors ;  but  always  vanished  within 
in  time  to  avoid  all  inquisitive  eyes,  with  the  laughter 
and  delight  of  a  child  at  the  danger  escaped,  and  the 
fun  of  the  situation.     In  tJiese  cases  the  C!ontessa 
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vould  aometimea  take  tnght,  but  never,  so  light  was 
the  temper  of  this  achemiug  woman,  this  deep  plotter 
and  conspirator,  refused  to  join  in  the  lau^ter  when 
the  Sight  was  made  and  Bafet7  secnred.  They  were 
like  a  couple  of  children  with  a  mystification  in  hand, 
notwithstaDding  that  they  were  planning  an  invasion 
80  serious  of  all  the  proprieties,  and  meant  to  make  so 
disrepateble  and  revolting  a  bargain.  But  this  was 
not  in  their  ideas.  Bice  went  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  before  any  one  was  astir,  to  take  needful  exer- 
cise in  the  park,  and  gather  early  primroses  and  the 
catkins  that  huDg  upon  the  trees.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  met  Mr.  Derwentwater,  of  whom  she 
was  not  afraid ;  and  at  another  time,  when  skirting 
tiie  shrubberies  at  a  somewhat  later  hour  to  keep  clear 
of  any  stra^ers,  Jock.  Mr.  Derwentwater  talked  to 
her  in  a  tone  which  amused  the  girl     He  spoke  of 

Proserpina  gathering  flowers,  herself  a and  then 

altered  and  grew  confused  under  her  eye. 

"  Herself  a What  ? "  said  Bice.  "  Have  you 

forgotten  what  you  were  going  to  say  ? " 

"  I  have  not  foigotten — herself  a  fairer  flower.  One 
does  not  forget  snch  lovely  words  as  these,"  he  said, 
injured  by  the  question.  "  But  when  one  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  impersonation  of  the  poet's  idea " 

"  It  was  poetry,  then  ?  "  said  Bice.  "  I  know  very 
little  of  that  It  is  not  in  Tanchnitz,  perhaps  ?  All 
I  know  of  English  is  from  the  Tauchnitz.  I  read, 
chiefly,  novels.  Yon  do  not  approve  of  that  ?  But, 
yes,  I  like  them ;  because  it  is  life." 

"  Is  it  life  ? "  said  Derwentwater,  who  was  some- 
what contemptuous  of  fiction. 

"  At  least  it  is  England,"  said  Bica  "  The  girls  who 
wUl  not  make  a  good  marriage  because  of  soma  one 
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else,  or  because  it  is  their  parents  who  arrange  ib 
That  is  how  Lady  Bandolph  speaks.  She  says  that 
nothing  is  right  bat  to  fall — how  do  yon  call  it  ? — in 
love  ? — It  is  not  comme  il/avt  even  to  talk  of  that." 

Derwentwater  blushed  like  a  girl.  He  was  more 
inexperienced  in  many  ways  than  Bice.  "  And  do  yon 
regard  it  in  another  point  of  view  7"  he  said. 

Bice  laughed  out  with  &ank  disdain.  "Certainly, 
I  regard  it  different — oh,  qnite  different  That  is  not 
what  happens  in  life." 

"  And  do  yon  consider  life  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
getting  married  ?  "  he  continued,  feeling,  along  with  a 
good  deal  of  qnite  unnecessary  excitement,  a  great 
desire  to  know  what  was  her  way  of  looking  at  this 
great  subject  Visions  had  been  flashing  recently 
Uirongh  his  mind,  which  pointed  a  little  this  way  too. 

"Altogether,"  said  Bice,  with  great  gravity,  "how 
can  yoa  begin  to  live  till  you  have  settled  that  ?  Till 
then  yon  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you. 
When  you  get  up  in  the  morning  you  know  not  what 
may  come  before  the  night ;  when  yon  walk  out  you 
know  not  who  may  be  the  next  person  you  meet ; 
perhaps  your  husband.  But  then  you  many,  and  that 
18  aU  settled ;  henceforward  nothii^  can  happen ! " 
said  Bice,  throwing  out  her  hands.  "  Then,  after  all  ia 
settled,  you  can  begin  to  lira" 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  said  Derwentwater,  "  I 
am  BO  glad  to  get  at  a  real  and  individnal  view.  But 
this,  perhaps,  only  applies  to — ladies  ?  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  the  same  with  men  7" 

Bice  gave  him  a  careless,  halfHX>ntemptnonB  glance. 
"I  have  never  known  anything,"  she  said,  "  about  men." 

There  are  many  girls,  much  more  innocent  in  out- 
ward matters  than  Bice,  who  would  have  said  tiiese 
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words  with  an  intention  offo^nte — the  intendon  of 
leading  to  a  great  deal  more  badinage.  Bat  Bice 
spoke  with  a  calm,  almost  scornful,  composure.  She 
bad  no  desire  to  a^aetr.  She  looked  him  in  the  face 
as  tranqailly  as  if  he  had  been  aa  old  woman.  And 
30  far  as  she  was  concerned  he  might  have  been  an  old 
woman ;  for  he  had  virtually  no  existence  in  his  capa- 
city of  yonng  man.  Had  she  possessed  any  cine  to  the 
thonghts  that  had  taken  rise  in  his  mind,  the  new  lere- 
lation  which  she  had  conveyed  to  him.  Bice's  amaze- 
ment would  have  been  without  bounds.  But  instinct 
indicated  to  her  that  the  interview  should  proceed  no 
further.  She  waved  her  hand  to  him  as  she  came  to 
a  cross  road  which  led  into  the  woods.  "  I  am  going 
this  way,"  she  cried,  darting  off  round  the  comer  of  a 
great  tree.  He  stood  and  looked  after  her  bewildered, 
as  her  light  %nie  akimmed  along  into  the  depths  of 
the  shadows.  "Then,  afler  all  is  settled,  you  caa 
begin  to  live,"  he  repeated  to  himaftlf  Was  it  true  ? 
He  had  got  np  the  morning  on  which  he  saw  her  first 
without  any  tiiought  that  eveiything  might  be  changed 
for  him  that  day.  And  now  it  was  quito  true  that 
there  lay  before  him  an  intorval  which  must  be  some- 
how filled  up  before  he  could  b^in  to  live,  How  was 
it  to  be  filled  up  ?  Would  she  have  anything  to  do 
widi  the  settling  which  must  precede  his  recommence- 
ment of  existence  ?  He  went  on  with  his  mind  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  and  with  a  thrill 
and  tingling  through  all  his  veins.  And  that  was  the 
only  time  he  encountered  Bice,  for  whom  in  fact, 
though  he  had  not  hitherto  allowed  it  even  to  himself, 
he  had  come  to  the  Hall — till  the  great  night 

Jock  encoontered  her  tiie  next  day  not  so  early,  at 
the  hour  indeed  when  the  great  people  were  at  break- 
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fast  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  come  downstaiis, 
and  he  had  not  lingered  at  table  aa  persons  do  vho 
have  letters  to  read,  and  the  newspapers,  and  all  that 
is  going  on  to  talk  aboat^  He  met  her  coming  fhnn 
the  park.  She  put  out  her  hand  when  she  saw  him 
as  if  to  keep  him  oS. 

"  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  she  said,  "  you  must 
turn  back  and  walk  with  me.  I  do  not  want  any  one 
to  see  me,  and  they  will  soon  be  coming  oat  &om 
breakfeat" 

"  Why  don't  you  want  any  one  to  see  you  ? "  Jock 
said. 

Bice  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  Contessa's  smile ; 
but  tJiis  which  she  cast  upon  Jock  had  something 
mocking  in  it,  and  ended  in  a  laugL  "  Oh,  don't  you 
know  ? "  she  said,  "  it  is  so  silly  to  be  a  boy  I " 

"  You  are  no  older  than  I  am,"  cried  Jock,  aggrieved ; 
"  and  why  dont  you  come  down  to  dinner  as  you  used 
to  do  ?  I  always  liked  you  to  come.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent when  yon  are  not  theia  If  I  had  known  I  sbotdd 
not  have  come  home  at  all  this  Easter,"  Jock  cried. 

"  Oh  1 "  cried  Bic^  "  that  means  that  yon  like  me, 
then  ? — and  so  does  Milady.  If  I  should  go  away 
altogether " 

"  You  are  not  going  away  altogether  1  Why  should 
you  ?  There  is  no  other  place  yon  could  be  so  well  as 
here.  The  Contessa  never  says  a  word,  but  laughs  at 
a  fellow,  which  is  scarcely  civil ;  and  she  has  those 

men  about  her  that  are — not ;  but  you why 

should  yon  go  away  ? "  cried  Jock  with  angry  vebe- 
meaca  He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  lowering  fiercely 
under  hie  eyebrows ;  yet  in  bis  heart  he  was  not  angry 
but  wretched,  as  if  something  were  rending  him.  Jock 
did  not  understand  how  he  felt 
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*'  Oh,  now,  you  look  at  me  as  if  yoa  would  eat  me," 
eaid  Bice,  "  as  if  I  were  the  little  girl  in  the  red  hood 

aud  you  the  wolf Bat  it  ia  silly,  for  how  should 

I  stay  here  when  Milady  is  going  away  ?  We  aie  all 
going  to  London — and  then  I  it  will  soon  he  decided, 
I  suppose,"  said  Bice,  herself  feeling  a  little  sad  for  the 
first  time  at  the  idea,  "  what  is  going  to  be  done  with 
me." 

"  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  yon  ?  "  cried  Jock 
hoarsely,  for  he  was  angry  and  grieved,  and  full  of 
impatient  indignation,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

Bice  turned  upon  him  with,  that  lingering  smile 
which  was  like  the  Conteasa's.  But,  unlike  the  Con- 
tessa's,  it  ended  as  usual  in  a  laugh.  She  kissed  her 
hand  to  him,  and  darted  round  the  comer  of  the 
shrubbery  just  as  some  one  appeared  from  breakfast 
"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "do  not  be  angry,"  and  so 
vanished  like  lightning.  This  was  one  of  the  cases 
which  made  her  heart  beat  with  fun  and  exhilaration, 
when  she  was,  as  she  told  the  Contessa,  nearly  caught. 
She  got  into  the  shelter  of  the  east  rooms,  panting  with 
the  run  she  had  made,  her  complexion  brilliant,  her 
eyes  shining.  "  I  thought  I  should  certainly  be  seen 
this  time,"  she  said. 

The  Gontessa  looked  at  the  giil  with  admiring 
eyes.  "  I  could  almost  have  wished  you  bad,"  she 
said.  "  You  are  superb  like  that."  They  talked  with- 
out  a  shade  of  embarrassment  on  this  subject,  upon 
which  English  mothers  and  children  would  blush  and 
hesitate. 

This  was  the  day,  Uie  great  day  of  the  revelation 
which  the  Gontessa  had  promised.  There  bad  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  speculation  about  it  in  the 
company.     No  one,  even  Sir  Tom,  knew  what  it  waa 
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Lacy,  fchoagh  she  was  not  clever,  had  her  wits  sharpened 
in  this  respect,  and  she  had  divined ;  bnt  no  one  else 
h^  any  conception  of  vhat  was  coming.  Two  of  the 
elder  men  had  gone,  very  sorry  to  miss  the  great  event, 
whatever  it  was.  And  young  Montjoie  had  talked  of 
nothing  else  since  the  promise  had  been  mode.  The 
conversation  in  the  drawing-room  late  in  the  afternoon 
chiefly  turned  on  this  subject,  and  the  lady  visitors 
too  heard  of.  it,  and  were  not  less  curious.  She  who 
had  the  two  daughters  addressed  herself  to  Lucy  for 
information.  She  said :  "  I  hear  some  novelty  is 
expected  to-night.  Lady  Eandolph,  something  l^e  Con- 
tessa  has  arranged.  She  is  vety  clever,  is  she  not  f 
and  sings  delightfully,  I  know.  Hiere  is  so  much 
more  talent  of  that  kind  among  foreigners  than  there 
is  among  us.  Is  it  tableaux  ?  The  girls  are  so  longing 
to  know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  want  so  much  to  know,"  said  the 
young  ladies  in  blue. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  tableaux,"  Lucy  said ;  "  but  I 
have  not  been  told  what  it  i&" 

This  the  ladies  did  not  believe,  bat  tbey  asked  no 
further  questions.  "  It  is  clear  that  she  does  not  wish 
ps  to  know ;  so,  girb,  you  must  say  nothing,"  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  mother. 

They  said  a  great  deal,  notwithstanding  this  warn- 
ing. The  house  altogether  was  excited  on  the  subject, 
and  even  Mr.  Derwentwater  took  part  in  the  specula* 
tions.  He  looked  upon  the  Contessa  as  one  of  those 
inscrutable  women  of  the  stage,  the  Sirens  who  beguile 
evetybody.  She  had  some  design  upon  Montjoie,  he 
felt,  and  it  was  only  the  youth's  impertinence  which 
prevented  Mr.  Derwentwater  &om  interfering.  He 
watched  with  the  natural  instinct  of  his  profession  and 
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a  BtiTong  impulse  to  write  to  the  lad's  pareute  and  have 
him  taken  away.  Bat  Monljoie  had  no  parents.  He 
had  attained  his  majority,  and  waa  supposed  by  the 
law  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  What  did  that 
woman  mean  to  do  with  the  boy?  She  bad  some 
designs  upon  him.  Bat  there  was  nobody  to  whom 
Mr.  Derwentwater  coald  confide  his  suspicions,  or 
whom  he  could  ask  what  the  Contessa  meant.  MTntor 
had  not  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  visit.  He  was 
disappointed  in  that  which  had  been  his  chief  object 
— his  favoarite  papil  was  detached  from  him,  he  knew 
not  how — and  this  other  boy,  whom,  thou^  he  did  not 
love  him,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  responsi- 
bility for,  was  in  danger  from  a  designing  woman,  a 
woman  out  of  a  French  play,  L'AvetUieriire,  some- 
tbiDg  of  that  sort  Mr.  Derwentwater  felt  thai,  he 
could  not  drag  himself  away,  the  attractions  wei«  so 
strong.  He  wanted  to  see  the  dino4emeni ;  still  more 
he  wanted  to  see  Bice.  No  drama  in  the  world  had  so 
powerful  an  interest.  But  though  it  was  so  impossible 
to  go  away,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  stay.  Jock  did  not 
want  him.  Lucy,  though  she  was  always  sweet  and 
friendly,  had  a  look  of  haste  and  over-occupation ;  her 
eyes  wandered  when  she  talked  to  him ;  her  mind  was 
occupied  with  other  thii^is.  Most  of  the  men  of  the 
party  were  more  than  indifferent ;  were  disagreeable  to 
him.  He  thought  they  were  a  danger  for  Jock.  And 
Bice  never  was  visible ;  that  moment  on  the  balcony 
— those  few  minutes  in  the  park — Uie  half  dozen 
words  which  had  been  so  "suggestive,"  he  thought, 
which  had  woke  so  many  echoes  in  his  mind — these 
were  all  he  had  had  of  her.  Had  she  intended  them 
to  awaken  echoes  ?  He  asked  himself  this  question  a 
thousand  times.     Had  she  willingly  cast  this  seed  of 
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thought  into  his  mind  to  germinate — to  produce — 
what  reealt  ?  If  it  was  ao,  then,  indeed,  all  the  little 
annoyances  of  hia  stay  wouJd  he  a  cheap  price  to  pay. 
It  did  not  occur  to  this  judicious  person,  whose  influ- 
ence over  his  pupils  was  so  great,  and  who  had  studied 
so  deeply  the  mind  of  youth,  that  a  girl  of  sixteen  was 
but  little  likely  to  be  consciously  suggestive — to  sow, 
with  any  intention  in  her  mind,  seeds  of  meaning  to 
develop  in  his.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  limits  of  sixteen  in  Bice's  case  aa  we  all 
are  in  the  case  of  Juliet.  She  was  of  no  age.  She  was 
the  ideal  woman  capable  of  comprehensions  and  inten- 
tions as  far  above  anything  possible  to  the  genus  boy 
as  heaven  was  above  earth.  It  would  have  been  a 
profanation,  a  sacrilE^e  too  dreadful  to  be  thot^ht  of, 
to  compare  that  ethereal  creature  with  the  other  things 
of  her  age  with  which  be  was  so  familiar.  Of  her  age ! 
Her  age  was  the  age  of  romance,  of  love,  of  poetry,  of 
all  ineffable  things. 

"  I  say.  Countess,"  said  Montjoie,  "  I  hope  you're 
not  forgetting.  This  is  the  night,  don't  you  know. 
And  here  we  are  all  ready  for  dinner  and  nothing  has 
happened.  When  is  it  coming  ?  You  are  ao  awfully 
mysterious ;  it  ain't  fair  upon  a  fellow." 

"  Is  every  one  in  the  room  ? "  said  the  Contessa,  with 
an  indulgent  smile  at  the  young  man's  eagemeaa 
They  all  looked  round,  for  everybody  was  carious. 
And  all  were  there — the  lady  who  wrote  for  the  Press, 
and  the  lady  with  the  two  daughters,  the  girls  in  blue ; 
and  Sir  Tom's  parliamentary  friends  standing  up 
against  the  mantelpiece,  and  Mr.  Derwentwater  by 
himself,  more  curious  than  any  one,  keeping  one  eye 
on  Monljoie,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  send  him  to 
the  pupil-room  to  do  a  pesna;  and  Jock  indifferent, 
2  Jl 
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with  his  back  to  the  door.  All  the  rest  were  expectant 
except  Jock,  who  took  no  notice.  The  Contessa's 
spedal  firiends  were  about  her  chair,  mbbing  their 
hands,  and  ready  to  liaok  the  Fomo-Populo  for  a  new 
sensation.  The  Contessa  looked  ronnd,  her  eye  dwelling 
for  a  moment  npon  Lucy,  who  looked  a  little  flattered 
and  nncomfoTtable,  and  upon  Sir  Tom,  who  evidenUy 
knew  notiung,  and  was  looking  on  with  a  smile. 

"  Now  you  shall  see,"  she  said,  "  why  I  abdicate," 
and  made  a  sign,  clapping  softly  her  beautiful  bands. 

Then  was  a  momentary  pause.  Montjoie,  who  was 
standing  out  in  the  dear  apace  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  turned  round  at  the  Contessa's  calL  He  turned 
towards  the  open  dooi,  which  was  less  I%hted  than  the 
inner  room.  It  was  be  who  saw  fiist  wluit  was  coming. 
"  Ob,  by  Jove  I "  the  young  Marquis  said. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


The  door  was  open.  The  long  drawii^-room  afforded 
a  sort  of  processional  path  for  the  new-comor.  Her 
dress  was  not  white  like  that  of  the  ordinary  dibu- 
tajUe.  It  had  a  yellow  golden  glow  of  colour,  warm 
yet  soft  She  walked  not  with  the  confased  air  of  a 
novice  perceiving  herself  obecxved,  but  with  a  slow  and 
serene  gait  like  a  young  queen.  She  was  not  alarmed 
by  the  consciousness  that  everybody  was  looking  at 
her.  Not  to  have  been  looked  at  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  embarrass  Bice.  Her  beautiful  throat 
and  shoulders  were  ancoveied,  her  hair  dressed  more 
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elaborately  than  that  of  English  girls  in  general.  Eng- 
lish girls — the  two  innocents  in  blue,  who  were  nice 
girls  enough,  and  stood  with  their  mouths  and  eyes 
open  in  speechless  wondei  and  admiration — seemed  of 
an  entirely  different  species  from  tins  dazzling  creature. 
She  made  a  momentary  pause  on  the  threshold,  while 
all  the  beholders  held  their  breath.  Montjoie,  for 
one,  was  struck  dumb.  His  commonplace  counte- 
nance changed  altogether.  He  looked  at  her  with 
his  &ce  growing  longer,  bis  jaw  dropping.  It  was 
more  than  a  sensation,  it  was  such  a  climax  of  excite- 
ment and  surprise  as  does  not  happen  above  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  The  whole  company  were  moved 
by  similar  feelings,  all  except  the  Contessa,  lying  back 
in  her  chair,  and  Lucy,  who  stood  rather  troubled, 
moving  from  one  foot  to  another,  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing her  hands.  Jock,  roused  by  the  murmur,  tnnied 
round  with  a  start,  and  eyed  her  too  with  looks  of  wild 
astonishment.  She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
them  all — with  a  smile  which  was  half  mischievous, 
half  appealing — on  the  t^ueshold,  as  Bice  felt  it,  not 
only  of  lady  Bandolph's  drawing-room,  but  of  the 
world. 

Sir  Tom  had  started  at  the  sight  of  her  as  much 
as  any  one.  He  had  not  been  in  the  secret  He 
cried  out,  "  By  Jove  I "  like  Mou^oie.  But  he  had 
those  instancts  whidk  are,  perhaps,  rather  old-fashioned, 
of  protection  and  service  to  women.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  which  thinks  a  girl  should  not  walk  across 
a  room  without  some  man's  arm  to  sustain  her,  or  open 
a  door  for  herself.  He  started  forward  with  a  little 
sense  of  beii^  to  blame,  and  offered  her  his  arm. 
"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  to  bring  you  in  if  yon 
were  late  1 "  he  cried,  with  a  tone  in  which  there  was 
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some  tremoi  and  vexatioo.  The  effectivflness  of  her 
appeaianca  vna  terrible  to  Sir  Tool  She  looked  op 
at  Mm  with  a  look  of  pleasoie  and  kindneas,  and  said, 
"  I  was  not  late,"  with  a  smile.  She  looked  taller, 
more  developed  in  a  single  day.  But  for  that  little 
pucker  of  rezation  on  Sir  Tom's  forehead  they  would 
have  looked  like  a  father  and  daughter,  the  father 
proudly  bringing  his  young  princess  into  the  circle  of 
her  at^rers.  Bice  swept  him  towards  Lucy,  and  made 
a  low  obeisance  to  Lady  Bandolph,  and  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it     "  I  must  come  to  you  first,"  she  said. 

"  Well  ? "  said  the  Gotttessa,  turning  round  to  her 
retainers  wiUi  a  quick  movement.  They  were  all 
gazing  at  the  dibutante  so  intently  that  they  had  no 
eyes  for  her.  One  of  them  at  length  replied,  with 
something  like  solemnity :  "Oh,  I  understand  what  you 
mean,  Contessa ;  anybody  but  you  would  have  t«  abdi- 
cate," "  But  not  you,"  said  another,  who  had  some 
kindness  in  his  heart  The  Contessa  rose  up  wit^  an 
air  of  triumph.  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  compelled,"  she 
said,  "  I  told  you.  I  give  up.  I  will  take  your  arm 
Mr.  St  John,  as  a  private  person,  having  relinquished 
my  claims,  and  leave  milord  to  the  new  T^me." 

This  was  how  it  came  about,  in  the  slight  scuffle 
caused  by  the  sudden  (^ange  of  progranmie,  that  Bice, 
in  all  her  splendour,  found  herself  going  in  to  the 
dining-room  on  Lord  Mon^oie's  arm.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  he  had  been  struck  dumb  by  her  beauty, 
little  Montjoie  was  by  no  means  happy  when  this 
wonderful  good  fortune  fell  upon  him.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  gaze  at  her  &om  the  other  side  of  the  taUe : 
on  the  whole,  he  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  at 
his  ease  with  the  Contessa.  He  would  have  asked  her 
a  hundred  questions  about  this  wonderful  beauty ;  but 
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the  beaaty  herself  rather  frightened  the  yoang  man. 
Preaectly,  however,  he  r^ained  his  courage,  and  as  lack 
of  boldness  was  not  his  weak  point,  soon  b^an  to  lose 
the  sense  of  awe  which  had  been  bo  strong  upon  him. 
She  smiled ;  she  was  aa  ready  to  talk  as  he  was,  as  Uie 
overwhelming  impression  she  had  made  upon  him  began 
to  be  modified  by  familiarity.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  reached  this  point,  "  that  yon  arrived  to- 
day ? "  And  then,  after  a  pause,  "  Yon  speak  Eng- 
lish ? "  he  added,  in  a  hesitating  tona  She  received 
this  question  with  so  merry  a  laugh  that  he  was  quite 
encouraged. 

"  Always,"  she  said,  "  since  I  was  a  child.  Was 
that  why  you  were  afraid  of  me  7 " 

"  Afraid  i "  he  said  ;  and  then  he  looked  at  her 
almost  with  a  recurrence  of  his  first  fright,  till  her 
laugh  reassured  him.  "  Yes,  I  was  frightened,"  Lord 
Montjoie  said ;  "  you  looked  so— ao— don't  you  know  ? 
I  was  stmck  all  of  a  heap.  I  suppose  yon  came  to- 
day? We  were  all  on  the  outlook  from  something 
the  Contessa  said.  You  must  be  clever  to  get  in  with- 
out anybody  seeing  you." 

"  I  was  tax  more  clever  than  that,"  said  Bice ;  "  you 
don't  know  how  clever  I  am." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Lord  Montjoie,  admiringly,  "  be- 
cause you  don't  want  it     Thaf  s  always  the  way." 

"  I  am  so  clever  tiiat  I  have  been  here  all  the 
time,"  said  Bice,  with  another  laugh  so  joyous, — "  so 
jolly,"  Montjoie  said,  that  his  terrors  died  away.  Bat 
his  surprise  took  another  development  at  this  extra- 
ordinary information. 

"  By  Jove  I "  he  cried,  "  you  don't  mean  that.  Miss 
— Mademoiselle — I  am  so  awfully  stupid  I  never  heard 
— that  is  to  say  I  ain't  at  all  clever  at  foreign  names." 
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"  Oh,  never  mind,"  cried  Bice ;  "  neitJier  am  L  But 
joxaa  is  delightful ;  it  is  so  easy,  MOord.  Ought  I  to 
say  Miloid  ?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  Montjoie,  a  little  confoaed.  "  No  ;  I 
don't  think  so— people  don't  as  a  rftle." 

"  Lord  Montjoie,  that  is  right  7  I  like  always  to 
know " 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Montjoie ;  "  it's  always  best  to  ask, 
ain't  it,  and  then  there  can  be  no  mistakes  1  But  you 
don't  mean  to  say  theU  t  You  here  yesterday  and  all 
the  time  ?  I  shouldn't  think  you  could  have  been 
hid.     Not  the  kind  of  person,  don't  you  know," 

"  I  can't  tell  about  being  the  kind  of  person.  It 
has  been  fun,"  said  Bice ;  "  sometimes  I  have  seen  you 
all  conung,  and  waited  till  there  was  just  time  to  fly. 
I  like  leaving  it  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  there 
is  the  excitement,  don't  you  know." 

"  By  Jove,  what  fun  1 "  said  Montjoie.  He  was  not 
clevOT  enough,  few  people  are,  to  perceive  that  she  had 
mimicked  himself  in  tone  and  ezpreeaiou.  "  And  I 
might  have  caught  you  any  day,"  he  cried.  "  What  a 
muff  I  have  been." 

"  If  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  caught  I  should 
have  been  a  greater — what  do  you  call  it  ?  You  wear 
beautiful  things  to  do  your  smoking  in.  Lord  Mont- 
joie ;  what  is  it  ?  Velvet  T  And  why  don't  you  wear 
them  to  dinner  ? — yon  would  look  so  much  more  hand- 
some.    I  am  very  fond  myself  of  beautiful  clothes." 

**  Oh,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  Montjoie  again,  with  some- 
thing like  a  blush.  "  You've  seen  me  in  those  things ! 
I  only  wear  them  when  I  think  nobody  sees.  They're 
something  from  the  East,"  be  added,  with  a  tone  of 
careless  complacency ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
piqued  himself  very   much   upon  this  smoking-snit 
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vhich  had  not,  at  the  Hall,  leceivod  the  applauae  it 


"  You  go  and  smoke  like  that  amoDg  other  men  ? 
Yes,  I  perceive,"  aaid  Bice,  "  you  are  juat  like  women, 
there  is  no  difference.  We  pat  on  am  pretty  things 
for  other  ladies,  becauae  you  cannot  ondeistand  them ; 
and  you  do  the  same." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Mies Fomo-Populo !  you  don't 

mean  to  tell  me  that  you  got  yoniself  up  like  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladiea  ? "  cried  the  young  man. 

"Foi  whom,  then!"  said  Bice,  throwing  up  her  head ; 
but  afterwards,  with  the  instinct  of  a  young  actiees,  she 
remembered  her  tSU,  which  it  was  fan  to  carry  out  thor- 
oughly. She  laughed.  "  You  are  the  most  clever,"  she 
said.     "  I  see  you  are  one  that  women  cannot  deceive." 

Montjoie  laughed,  too,  with  gratified  vanity  and 
superior  knowledge.  "  You  are  about  right  there,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in,  don't  you  know.  If  s 
DO  good  trying  it  on  with  me.  I  see  t^uongh  ladies' 
Uttle  pretences.  If  there  were  no  men  you  wotdd 
not  care  what  guys  yon  were  ;  and  no  more  do  we." 

Bice  made  no  reply.  She  turned  upon  him  that 
dazzling  smile  of  which  she  had  learned  the  secret 
from  the  Contessa,  which  was  unfathomable  to  the 
observer  but  q^uite  simple  to  the  simple-minded  ;  and 
then  she  said  :  "  Do  you  amuse  yourself  very  much  in 
the  evening  ?  I  used  to  hear  the  voices  and  think 
how  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  be  there." 

"  Not  so  pleasant  as  you  think,"  said  the  young 
man.     "  The  only  ftm  was  the  Contessa's,  don't  you 

know.     She's  a  fine  woman  for  her  age,  hut  she's 

Goodness  I     I  forgot     She's  your " 

"  She  is  patsie,"  said  the  girl  calmly.  "  You  make 
me  afraid.  Lord  MoD^oi&     How  much  of  a  critic  you 
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are,  and  see  through  women,  through  and  through." 
At  this  the  noble  Marquia  laughed  vith  trae  enjoy- 
ment of  hifi  own  gifts. 

"  But  you  ain't  offended  ? "  he  said,  "  There  was  no 
harm  meant  Even  a  lady  can't,  don't  you  know,  be 
always  the  same  age." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Bice.  "  Oh,  I  think 
yon  are  wrong.  The  Contesaa  is  of  no  age.  She  is  the 
age  she  pleases — she  has  all  the  secrete.  I  see  nobody 
more  beautiful" 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Montjoie ;  "  but  you  can't  see 
everybody,  don't  you  know.  She's  very  handsome 
and  all  that — and  when  the  real  thing  isn't  there — but 
when  it  is,  don't  you  know " 

"  English  is  very  perplexing,"  said  Bice,  shaking  her 
head,  but  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  which  somewhat 
belied  her  air  of  simplicity.  "  What  may  that  be — 
the  real  thing  ?  Shall  I  find  it  in  the  dictionary  ? " 
she  asked ;  and  then  their  eyes  met  and  there  was 
another  burst  of  laughter,  somewhat  boisterous  on  his 
part,  but  on  hers  with  a  ring  of  lighthearteduess  which 
quenched  the  malice.  She  was  so  young  that  she  had 
a  pleasure  in  playing  her  rdle,  and  did  not  feel  any 
immoiality  involved. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  which  was 
much  observed  and  commented  on  by  all  the  company, 
Jock  from  one  end  of  the  table  and  Mr.  Derwentwater 
from  the  other,  looked  on  with  an  eager  observation 
and  breathless  desire  to  make  out  what  was  being  said 
which  gave  an  expression  of  anxiety  to  the  features  of 
MTutor,  and  one  of  almost  ferocity  to  the  lowering 
countenance  of  Jock.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were 
eagerly  questioned  by  the  ladies  next  them  as  to  who 
this  young  lady  might  be. 
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"  Terribly  theatrical,  don't  you  think,  to  come  into 
a  room  like  that  ? "  said  the  mother  of  the  girls  in  blue. 
"  If  my  Minnie  oi  Edith  had  been  aaked  to  do  it  they 
would  have  died  of  ahame." 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  eaid  Mr.  Derventvater,  "  the 
advantage  of  conventional  restrainta.  I  like  the  little 
aii8  of  seclusion,  of  retirement,  that  Hurround  young 

ladies.     But  the "  he  panaed  a  little  for  a  name, 

and  then  vrith  that  acquaintance  with  foreign  ways  on 
which  Mr.  Derwentwater  prided  himself,  added,  "  the 
Signorina  was  at  home." 

"  The  Siguorina  1  Is  that  what  yon  call  her — juat 
like  a  person  that  is  going  on  the  staga  She  will  be 
the — niece,  I  suppose  ? " 

Jock's  next  neighbour  was  the  lady  who  was  engaged 
in  literature.  She  said  to  Jock :  "  I  must  get  you  to 
tell  me  her  uama  She  is  lovely.  She  will  make  a 
gteet  sensation.  I  must  make  a  few  notes  of  her  dress 
aiter  dinner — would,  you  call  that  yellow  or  white  ? 
Whoever  dressed  her  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Mademoiselle,  I  imagine,  one  ought  to  call  her.     I 

know  that's  French,  and  she's  Italian,  but  still 

The  new  beauty  I  that's  what  she  will  be  called.  I  am 
BO  glad  to  be  the  first  to  see  her ;  but  I  must  get  you 
to  tell  me  her  name." 

Among  the  gentlemen  there  was  no  other  subject 
of  conversation,  and  but  one  opinion.  A  little  hum  of 
curiosity  ran  round  the  table.  It  was  far  more  exciting 
than  tableaux,  which  was  what  some  of  the  guests  had 
expected  to  be  arranged  by  the  Contessa.  Tableaux  I 
nothing  could  have  been  equal  to  the  effect  of  that 
dramatic  entry  and  sudden  revelation.  "  As  for  Mont- 
joie,  all  was  up  with  him,  but  the  Contessa  knew  what 
she  was  about     She  was  not  going  to  throw  away  her 
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effects,"  they  said.  "There  could  be  no  doubt  for 
whoae  benefit  it  all  was."  The  Conteesa  graciously 
baffled  with  her  charming  Bmile  all  the  questions  that 
were  poured  upon  her.  She  received  the  complim^its 
addressed  to  her  with  gracious  bowe,  but  she  gave  no 
reply  to  any  on&  As  she  swept  out  of  the  room  after 
dinner  she  tapped  Montjoie  lightly  on  tJie  arm  with  her 
fan.     "  I  will  sing  tor  you  to-night,"  she  said. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  elements  were  a  little  hetero- 
geneous without  tiie  gentlemen.  The  two  girls  in  blue 
gazed  at  this  wonderful  new  competitor  with  a  curiosity 
which  was  almost  alarm  They  would  have  liked  to 
make  acquaintance,  to  draw  her  into  their  little  party  of 
youth  outside  the  phalanx  of  the  elders.  But  Bice  took 
no  more  note  of  them  than  if  they  had  been  cabbages. 
She  was  in  great  excitement,  all  smiles  and  glory. 
"  Do  I  please  you  like  this  ? "  she  said,  going  up  to 
Lucy,  spreading  out  all  her  finery  with  the  delight  of  a 
child.  Lucy  shrank  a  little.  She  had  a  troubled 
anxious  look,  which  did  not  look  like  pleasure ;  but 
Lady  Anastasia,  who  wrote  for  the  newspapers,  walked 
round  and  round  the  dSbuiante  and  took  notes  femkly. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  describe  her  dress.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  lovely,"  the  lady  said.  Bice,  in  the  glow 
of  her  golden  yellow,  and  of  her  smiles  and  delight, 
with  the  noble  correspondent  of  the  newspapers  ex- 
amining her,  found  the  acutest  interest  in  the  position. 
The  Contessa  from  her  sofo  smiled  upon  the  scene, 
looking  on  with  the  air  of  a  gratified  exhibitor  whose 
show  had  succeeded  beyond  her  hopes.  Lady  Bandolph, 
with  an  air  of  anxiety  in  her  fair  and  simple  ooonte- 
nance,  stood  behind,  looking  at  Bice  with  protecting 
yet  disturbed  and  troubled  looks.  The  mother  and 
daughters  at  the  other  side  looked  on,  she  aU  solid  and 
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Bpeediless  vitih  disapproval,  they  in  a  flutter  of  iatereat 
aad  wonder  and  gentle  envy  and  offence.  More  than 
a  tableau ;  it  vaa  like  an  act  out  of  a  play.  And  when 
the  gentlemen  came  in  what  a  audden  quickening  of 
the  interest  I  Bice  rose  to  the  action  like  a  heroine 
when  the  great  scene  has  come,  and  the  othets  all 
gathered  round  with  a  spectatoiship  that  was  almost 
breathless.  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  to  thoae 
who  were  interested  in  Bice  was  her  own  evident 
enjoyment.  She  talked,  she  distriboted  her  smiles 
right  and  left^  she  mimicked  yet  flattered  Montjoie 
with  a  dazzling  youthful  assurance  which  confounded 
Mr.  Derwentwater,  and  made  Jock  furious,  and  brou^t 
looks  of  pain  not  only  to  the  face  of  Lucy  but  also  to 
that  of  Sir  Tom,  who  was  less  easily  shocked.  She 
was  like  s  young  actress  in  her  flist  triumph,  filling 
her  rdle  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  enjoying  it  with  all 
her  heart  And  when  the  Coutessa  rose  to  sing.  Bice 
followed  her  to  the  piano  with  an  air  as  different  as 
possible  &om  the  swift,  noiseless  eelf-effocement  of  her 
performance  on  previous  occasions.  She  looked  round 
upon  the  company  with  a  sort  of  malicious  triomph,  a 
laugh  on  her  lips  as  of  some  delightful  mystification, 
some  surprise  of  which  she  was  in  the  secret.  "  Come 
and  listen,"  she  said  to  Jock,  lightly  touching  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  she  passed  him.  The  Contessa's  sing- 
ing was  already  known.  It  was  considered  by  some 
with  a  certain  contempt,  by  others  with  admiration,  as 
almost  as  good  as  professional  But  when  instead  of 
one  of  her  usual  performances  there  arose  in  splendid 
fulness  the  harmony  of  two  voices,  that  of  Bice  sud- 
denly breaking  forth  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  un- 
expected, unprepared  for,  the  climax  of  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  was  reached,     ladj  Anastasia,  after  the 
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first  start  and  tJuill  of  wonder,  rushed  to  tlie  usual 
writiiig-table  and  dashed  o£f  a  hurried  note,  which  she 
fastened  to  her  fan  in  her  excitement,  "  Everybody 
must  know  of  thia  I "  she  cried.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  background  wept  with  admiration,  crying, 
"  Mffoima,  she  ia  heavenly,"  while  even  the  virtuous 
mother  was  moved.  "  They  must  intend  her  for  the 
stage,"  that  lady  said,  wondering,  withdrawing  from  her 
rdle  of  disapproval.  As  for  the  gentlemen,  those  of  them 
who  were  not  speechless  with  enthusiasm  were  almost 
noisy  in  their  ezcitemeut.  Montjoie  pressed  into  the 
first  rank,  almost  touching  Bice's  dress,  which  she  drew 
away  between  two  bars,  turning  half  round  with  a 
slight  shake  of  her  head  and  a  smile  in  her  eyes,  even 
while  the  loveliest  notes  were  flowing  forth  from  her 
melodious  throat  The  listenere  could  hear  the  noble 
lord's  "  hy  Jove,"  in  the  midst  of  the  music,  and  even 
detect  the  slight  quaver  of  laughter  which  followed  in 
Bice's  wonderful  voice. 

The  commotion  of  applause,  enthusiasm,  and  wonder 
afterwards  was  indeeoribabl&  The  gentlemen  crowded 
round  the  singers — even  the  parliamentary  gentlemen 
had  lost  their  self-control,  while  the  young  lady  who 
had  wept  forgot  her  timidity  to  make  an  eager  approach 
to  the  d^mtatUe. 

"  It  was  heavenly :  it  was  a  rapture :  oh,  sing  again  ! " 
cried  Miss  Edith,  which  was  much  prettier  than  Lord 
Montjoie's  broken  exclamations,  "  Oh,  by  Jove  !  don't 
you  know,"  to  which  Bice  was  listening  with  delighted 
mockery. 

Bice  had  been  trained  to  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  opinions  of  other  girls,  but  she  gave  the  young 
lady  in  blue  a  friendly  look,  and  launched  over  her 
shoulder  an  appeal    to    Jock.      "Didn't  you  like  it, 
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you  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  slight  clap  bother  of  her  hands 
to  call  his  attention. 

Jock  glared  at  het  over  Miss  Edith's  shoulder.  "  X 
don't  understand  music,"  he  said,  in  his  most  Burly 
voice.  These  were  the  distinct  utterances  whidi  en- 
chanted Bice  amid  the  murmurs  of  more  ordinary 
applause.  She  was  delighted  with  them.  She  clapped 
her  hands  once  more  with  a  delight  which  was  con- 
tagious. "  Ah,  I  know  now,  this  is  what  it  is  to  have 
succis,"  she  cried. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Contessa,  "  it  is  the  turn  of  Lord 
Montjoie,  who  is  a  dab — that  is  the  word — at  singing, 
and  who  promised  me  three  for  ona" 

At  this  there  rose  a  huhbub  of  laughter,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  though  with  many  protestations  and 
remonstrances,  "  don't  you  know,"  that  young  nobleman 
was  driven  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  In  the 
midst  of  this  commotion,  a  sign  as  swift  as  lightning, 
but,  unlike  ligbtning,  imperceptible,  a  lifting  of  the  eye- 
brows, a  movement  of  a  finger,  was  given  and  noted. 
In  such  a  musical  assembly  the  performance  of  a  young 
marquis,  with  nobody  knows  how  many  tJiousands  a 
year  and  entirely  his  own  master,  is  rarely  without 
interest  Mr.  Derwentwater  turned  his  back  with 
marked  indifference,  and  Jock  witii  a  sort  of  snort 
went  away  altt^ether.  But  of  the  others,  the  m^ority, 
though  some  with  laughter  and  some  with  sneers,  were 
civil,  and  listened  to  the  performance.  Jock  marched 
off  with  a  disdain  beyond  expression;  but  he  had 
scarcely  issued  forth  into  the  hall  before  he  heard  a 
rustle  behind  him,  and,  looking  back,  to  his  amazement 
saw  Bice  in  all  the  glory  of  her  golden  robes. 

"  Hush  1 "  she  cried,  smothering  a  laugh,  and 
with  a  quick  gesture  of  repression,  "  don't  say  any- 
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thing.  It  must  not  be  discovered  that  I  have  run 
away  ! " 

"  Why  have  you  run  away  ?  I  thought  you  thought 
no  end  of  that  little  scug,"  cried  savage  Jock. 

Bice  turned  upon  him  that  smile  that  said  every- 
thing and  nothing,  and  then  flew  like  a  bird  upstaiis. 
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The  outcry  that  rose  when,  after  Montjoie'a  comic 
song,  a  performance  of  the  broadest  and  silliest  descrip- 
tion, was  over,  it  was  discovered  that  Bice  had  disap- 
peared, and  especially  the  blank  look  of  the  performer 
himself  when  turning  round  &om  tiie  piano  he  sur- 
veyed the  company  in  vain  for  het,  gratified  the 
Contessa  be^nd  measure.  She  smiled  radiantly  upon 
the  assembly  in  answer  to  all  their  indignant  questions. 
"  It  haa  been  for  once  an  indulgence,"  she  said ;  "  but 
little  girls  must  keep  early  hours."  Montjoie  was 
wounded  and  disappointed  beyond  measure  that  it 
should  have  been  at  the  moment  of  his  performance 
that  she  was  spirited  away.  His  reproaches  were 
vehement,  and  there  was  something  of  the  pettishness 
of  a  boy  in  their  indignant  tones.  "  I  shouldn't  have 
sung  a  note  if  I'd  thou^t  what  was  going  on,"  he 
cried.  "  Contessa,  I  would  not  have  believed  you 
could  have  been  so  mean — and  I  singing  only  to 
please  you." 

"  But  think  how  you  have  pleased  me — and  all 
these  ladies ! "  cried  the  Contessa.     "  Does  not  that 
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recompense  yon  7 "  Montjoie  guessed  that  she  was 
langhing  at  him,  but  he  did  not,  in  fact,  see  anything 
to  laugh  about.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  other 
ladies  should  be  pleased ;  still  he  did  not  care  whether 
they  were  pleased  or  not^  and  he  did  care  much  tiiat 
the  object  of  his  admiration  had  not  waited  to  hear  him. 
The  Contessa  found  the  greatest  amusement  in  his 
boyish  snlk  and  resentment,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  passed  in  baffling  the  questions  with  which,  now 
that  Bice  was  gone,  her  friends  overpowered  her.  She 
gave  the  smallest  possible  dole  of  reply  to  their  interro- 
gations, but  smiled  upon  the  questioners  with  sunshiny 
smiles.  "  You  must  comd  and  see  me  in  town,"  she 
said  to  Montjoie.  It  was  the  only  aatisfactioD  she 
would  give  him.  And  she  perceived  at  a  much  earlier 
hour  than  usual  that  Lucy  was  waiting  for  her  to  go 
to  bed.  She  gave  a  little  cry  of  distress  when  this 
seemed  to  flash  upon  her. 

"  Sweet  Lucy !  it  is  for  me  you  wait ! "  she  cried. 
"  How  could  I  keep  you  so  late,  my  dear  one  ? " 

Montjoie  was  the  foremost  of  those  who  att^ided 
her  to  the  door,  and  got  her  candle  for  her,  that  indis- 
pensable but  unnecessary  formula. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  look  you  up  in  town ;  but  well 
talk  of  that  to-morrow.  I  don't  go  tiU  Uiree — to- 
morrow," the  young  fellow  said. 

The  Contessa  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  smile,  but 
without  a  word,  in  that  inimitable  way  she  had,  leaving 
Montjoie  a  prey  to  such  uncertainty  as  poisoned  his 
night's  rest  He  was  not  bumble-minded,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  -prize  which  do  lady  he  had  met  with  as 
yet  bad  disregarded ;  but  for  the  first  time  his  bosom 
was  torn  by  disquietude.  Of  course  he  must  see  her 
to-morrow.    Should  he  see  her  to-morrow  ?    The  'Con- 
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tessa's  Bmile,  bo  radiant,  so  inexplainable,  tormented 
him  with  a  thousand  doubts. 

Lucy  had  looked  on  at  all  this  with  an  uneasinesa 
indescribable.  She  felt  like  an  accomplice,  watching 
this  course  of  intrigue,  of  which  she  indeed  disapproved 
entirely,  but  could  not  clear  heiself  from  a  certain 
guilty  knowledge  of.  That  it  should  all  be  going  on 
under  her  roof  was  terrible  to  her,  though  it  was  not 
for  Montjoie  but  for  Bice  that  her  atuietiea  were 
awakened.  She  followed  the  Contessa  upstairs,  bearii^ 
her  candle  as  if  they  formed  part  of  a  procession,  with 
a  countenance  absolutely  opposed  in  expression  to  the 
smiles  of  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo.  When  they  reached 
the  Contessa's  door,  Lucy,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  followed 
her  in.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  little  enchanted 
world  which  had  filled  her  with  wonder  on  her  first 
entrance,  but  which  by  this  time  she  regarded  with 
composure,  no  longer  bewildered  to  find  it  in  her  own 
house.  Bice  sprang  up  from  a  sofa  on  which  she  was 
lying  on  their  entrance.  She  had  taken  off  her  beauti- 
M  dress,  and  her  hair  was  Rtreamiug  over  her  shoulders, 
her  countenance  radiant  with  delight.  She  threw  her- 
self upon  the  Conteesa,  without  perceiving  Uie  presence 
of  Lady  Bandolph, 

"  But  it  is  enchanting ;  it  is  ravishing.  1  have 
never  been  so  happy,"  ahe  cried. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Contessa,  "  here  is  our  dear 
lady  who  is  of  a  different  opinion." 

"Of  what  opinion?"  Bice  cried.  She  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance,  when  she  had  no  thought  of 
such  an  apparition,  of  Lucy's  face  so  grave  and  uneasy. 
It  gave  a  contradiction  which  was  painful  to  the  girl's 
excitement  and  delight. 
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"  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  find  fault,"  said  Lucy. 

"  I  was  only  sony "  and  here  she  paused,  feelhig 

herself  incapable  of  expressing  her  real  meaning,  and 
convicted  of  interference  and  miuecessaiy  severity  by 
the  girl's  astonished  eyes. 

"  My  dear  one,"  said  the  Contessa,  "  it  is  only  that 
ve  look  from  two  different  points  of  view.  Yoa  will 
not  object  to  little  Bice  that  she  finds  society  intoxi- 
cating when  ahe  first  goes  into  it.  The  child  has  made 
what  you  call  a  Bensation.  She  has  had  her  little 
tuecis.  That  is  nothing  to  object  ta  An  English  giil 
is  perhaps  more  reticent.  She  is  brought  up  to  believe 
that  she  does  not  care  for  sucds.  But  Bice  is  other- 
wise. She  has  been  trained  for  that,  and  to  please 
makes  her  happy." 

"  To  please — whom  ?"  cried  Lady  SandolpL  "  Oh, 
don't  think  I  am  finding  fault  We  are  broaght  up  to 
please  our  parents  and  people  who — care  for  us — ^in 


Here  Bice  and  the  Gontessa  mutually  looked  at  each 
other,  and  the  girl  laughed,  putting  her  hands  together. 
"  She  is  pleased  most  of  all,"  she  cried ;  "  she  is  all  my 
parents.     I  please  her  first  of  all." 

"  What  yoo  say  is  sweet,"  said  the  Contesaa,  smiling 
upon  Lucy;  "and  she  is  right  toa  She  pleases  me 
most  of  aU.  To  see  her  have  her  little  triumph,  look- 
ing really  her  very  best,  and  her  dress  so  successful,  is 
to  me  a  dehght.  I  am  nearly  as  much  excited  as  the 
child  herself ! " 

Lucy  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  tor  her  to  say  what  she  wished  to  say. 
The  girl's  pleasure  seemed  so  innocent,  and  that  of  her 
protectress  and  guardian  ao  generous,  ho  tender.  All 
that  had  offended  Lucy's  instincts,  the  dramatic  eSbrt 
2b 
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of  the  Contessa,  the  careful  preparatioii  of  all  the  efiects, 
the  Bingling  out  of  young  Montjoie  as  the  ohject,  all 
segued  to  melt  away  in  the  girlish  delight  of  Bice,  and 
the  eympathetic  triumph  of  her  guardiui.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  them.  It  was  she  who  was  the 
culprit,  putting  thoughts  of  harm  which  had  not  found 
any  entrance  there  into  the  girl's  mind.  She  flushed 
with  shame  and  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  tables  were 
thus  turned  upon  her ;  and  yet  how  could  she  depart 
without  some  warning?  It  was  not  ooly  her  own 
troubled  uncomfortable  feeling ;  but  had  she  not  read 
the  same,  still  more  serious  and  decided,  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes  ? 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  said  Lucy.  "  But  Sir 
Tom  thinks  so  too.  He  will  tell  you  better,  he  knows 
better.  Lord  Montjoie  is — I  do  not  know  why  he  was 
asked.  I  did  not  wish  it.  He  is — dear  Madame  di 
Fomo-Populo,  you  have  seen  bo  much  more  than  I — 
he  is  vulgar — a  little.  And  Bice  is  so  young ;  she 
may  be  deceived." 

For  a  moment  a  cloud,  more  dark  than  had  ever 
been  seen  there  before,  overshadowed  the  Contessa's 
face.  But  Bice  burst  forth  into  a  peal  of  langbter, 
clapping  her  hands.  "  Is  that  vulgar  ? "  the  girl  cried. 
"  I  am  glad.  How  I  know  how  be  is  different.  It  is 
what  you  call  fun,  don't  you  know  1 "  she  cried  with 
sudden  mimicry,  at  which  Lucy  herself  could  not  re- 
fuse to  laugh. 

"  I  waited  outside  to  hear  a  little  of  the  sor^  It 
was  so  wonderful  that  I  could  not  laugh ;  and  to  utter 
all  that  before  yoo,  Madama,  after  he  had  heard  you 
— oh,  what  courage  1  what  braveness ! "  cried  Bice.  "  I 
did  not  think  any  one  could  be  so  brave  ! " 

"  You  mean  so  simple,  dear  child,"  said  the  Con- 
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tessa,  whose  brow  had  cleared ;  "  that  is  really  what  ia 
80  wonderful  in  these  Er^lieh  men.  They  aie  so 
simple,  they  never  see  how  it  is  different  It  is  brave 
if  you  please,  but  still  more  simple -minded.  Little 
MoDtjoie  is  so.  He  knows  no  better ;  not  to  me  only, 
but  even  to  you.  Bice,  with  that  voice  of  yours,  so  pure, 
so  fresh,  he  listens,  then  performs  as  you  heard.  It  is 
wonderful,  as  you  say.  But  you  have  not  told  me,  Lucy, 
my  sweetest,  what  you  think  of  the  little  one's  voice." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lucy,  with  that  disapproval  which 
she  could  not  altogether  restrain,  "  that  it  is  very 
wonderful,  when  it  is  so  fine,  that  we  never  heard  it 
before " 

"  Ah,  Bice,"  cried  the  Contessa,  "  our  dear  lady  is 
determined  that  she  will  not  be  pleased  to-ni^t  We 
had  prepared  a  little  surprise,  and  it  is  a  failura  She 
will  not  understand  that  we  love  to  please.  She  will 
have  us  to  be  superior,  as  if  we  were  English." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  cried  Lucy,  full  of  compunction, 
"  I  know  you  are  always  kind.     And  I  know  your 

ways  are  different — ^but "  with  a  sort  of  regretful 

reflectiveness,  shaking  her  head. 

"  All  England  is  in  that  but,"  said  the  Contessa. 
"  It  is  what  has  always  been  said  to  me.  In  our 
country  we  love  to  arrange  these  litUe  effects,  to  have 
surprises,  impromptus,  events  that  are  unexpected. 
Bice,  go,  my  child,  go  to  bed,  after  this  excitement  you 
must  rest  You  did  well,  and  pleased  me  at  least  My 
sweet  Lucy,"  she  said,  when  the  girl  with  instant 
obedience  had  disappeared  into  the  next  room,  "  I 
know  how  you  see  it  all  from  your  point  of  view.  But 
we  are  not  as  you,  rich,  secure.  We  must  make  while 
we  can  oar  amp.  To  succeed  by  one  coup,  that  is  my 
desire.     And  you  will  not  interfere  ? " 
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"  Oh,  Contessa^"  cried  Lncy,  "  will  yoa  not  spate 
the  child  ?  It  is  like  selling  her.  She  is  too  good  for 
snch  a  man.  He  is  scaicelf  a  man ;  he  is  a  boy.  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  that  70a  shonld  care  to  please 

^him,  or  any  one  like  him.     Oh,  let  it  come  nato- 

rally  I  Do  not  plan  like  this,  and  scheme  and  take 
trouble  for " 

'  For  an  establiahment  that  will  make  her  at  once 
safe  and  sore ;  that  will  give  her  so  many  of  the  thin^ 
that  people  care  for — ^beanti^  honses,  a  good  name, 

money I  have  schemed,  as  yon  say,  for  little 

things  mnch  of  my  life,"  said  the  Gontessa,  ahulring  her 
head  with  a  monmful  smile ;  "  I  have  told  yoa  my  his- 
tory: for  very,  very  little  things — for  a  box  at  the  opem, 
for  a  carriage,  things  which  are  nothii^  sweetest  Lucy. 
Ton  have  plenty  j  such  things  are  nothing  to  yon.  You 
cannot  nnderstand  it.  But  that  ia  me,  my  dear  one. 
I  have  not  a  higher  mind  like  you;  and  shall  I 
not  sdieme,"  cried  the  Gontessa,  with  sudden  energy, 
"  for  the  child,  to  make  her  safe  that  she  may  never 
require  scheming  ?  Ah,  my  Lucy  1  I  have  the  heart  of 
a  mother  to  her,  and  you  know  what  a  mother  will  do." 

Lncy  was  sOent,  partly  touched,  partly  resisting 
If  it  ever  could  be  right  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come,  perhaps  this  mol^ve  might  justify  ib  And  then 
came  the  question  how  much,  in  the  Contessa's  cod^ 
was  evil,  of  these  proceedings  ?  She  was  silenced,  ii 
not  satisfied.  There  is  a  certain  casuistry  inrolved 
in  the  most  Christian  charity :  "  thinketh  no  evil," 
sometimes  even  implies  an  effort  to  think  tliat  there  is 
no  harm  in  evil  according  to  the  intention  in  itL  Lni^s 
intellect  was  confosed,  though  not  that  unobtrusive 
faculty  of  ju^ment  in  her  which  was  infollible,  y^ 
could  be  kept  dumb. 
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"  My  love,"  said  the  Contessa,  suddenly  kiasing  hei 
as  a  sort  of  dismissal,  "  think  that  you  are  rich  and  we 
poor.  If  Bice  had  a  provision,  if  she  had  evea  as 
much  as  yon  give  away  to  yoni  poor  Mmds  and  never 
think  of  again,  how  difTerent  would  all  things  be  for 
her  I  But  she  has  not^iii^ ;  and  therefore  I  prepare 
my  little  tableaux,  and  study  all  the  effects  I  can 
think  of,  and  produce  hor  as  in  a  theatre,  and  shut  her 
up  to  agacer  the  audience,  and  keep  her  silent  and 
make  her  sii^  all  for  effect ;  yea,  all  for  effect.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  She  has  not  a  penny,  not  a  penny, 
not  even  like  your  poor  Mends." 

The  sudden  enei^  witii  which  this  waa  said  was 
indeBcribabl&  The  Contessa's  countenance,  usually 
eo  ivory-pale,  shone  with  a  sort  of  reflection  aa  if  of 
light  witiiiD,  her  eyes  blazed,  hei  smile  gave  place  to 
a  seriousness  which  was  almost  indignation.  She 
looked  like  a  heroine  mMtifatining  her  right  to  do  all 
that  human  strength  could  do  for  the  forlorn  and 
oppressed ;  and  there  was,  in  fact,  a  certain  dbaiadon. 
of  feeling  in  her  which  made  her  half  nnconsciously 
open  the  door,  and  do  what  was  tantamount  to  tiimiug 
her  visitor  out,  though  her  visitor  was  mistress  of  the 
house.  Her  feelings  had,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  got 
the  better  of  the  Contessa.  She  had  worked  herself 
up  to  the  point  of  indignation,  that  Lucy  who  could, 
if  she  would,  deliver  Bice  from  all  the  snares  of 
poverty,  had  not  done  so,  and  was  not,  so  £ir  as  ap- 
peared, intending  to  do  so.  1o  find  fault  with  the 
devices  of  the  poor,  and  yet  not  to  help  them — is 
not  that  one  of  the  things  least  easily  supportable  of 
all  the  spams  of  patient  merit  ?  The  Contessa  was 
doing  what  she  could,  all  she  could  in  her  own  fashion, 
strenuously,  anxiously.     But  Lncy  was  doing  nothing 
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though  she  could  have  done  it  ao  easily :  and  yet  ahe 
found  fault  and  criticised.  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo 
Taa  ewept  by  a  great  flood  of  instinctive  resentment. 
She  put  her  hostess  to  the  door  in  the  strength  of  it, 
traiderly  with  a  kiss  but  not  less  hotly,  and  with  full 
meaning.  Such  impulses  had  stood  her  instead  of 
virtue  on  other  occaaions ;  she  felt  a  certain  virtue  aa 
of  superior  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  in  her  proceed* 
ings  now. 

As  for  Lucy,  still  much  confused  and  scarcely  re- 
cognisii^  the  full  meEining  of  the  Conteasa's  warmth, 
she  made  her  way  to  her  own  room  in  a  haze  of  dis- 
turbed and  uneasy  feeling.  Somehow — she  could  not 
tell  how — she  felt  herself  in  the  wrong.  What  was  it 
she  had  done  ?  What  was  it  she  had  left  undone  1 
To  further  the  scheme  by  which  young  Montjoie  was 
to  be  caaght  and  trapped  and  made  the  meana  of 
fortune  and  endowment  to  Bice  was  not  possible.  In 
such  cases  it  is  usually  of  the  possible  victim,  the  man 
against  whom  such  plots  are  formed,  that  the  bystander 
thinks ;  but  Lucy  thought  of  young  Montjoie  only  with 
an  instinctive  dislike,  which  would  have  been  con- 
tempt in  a  less  calm  and  tolerant  mind.  That  Bice^ 
with  all  her  gifts,  a  creature  so  full  of  life  and  sweet- 
ness  and  strength,  should  be  handed  over  to  this  trifling 
commonplace  lad,  was  in  itself  terrible  to  think  of. 
Lucy  did  not  think  of  the  girl's  beauty,  or  of  that 
newly-developed  gift  of  song  which  had  taken  her  by 
surprise,  but  only  and  simply  of  herself,  the  *ann- 
hearted  and  smiling  girl,  the  creature  full  of  fun  and 
frolic  whom  she  had  learned  to  be  fond  of.  Gist,  for 
the  sake  of  little  Tom,  and  then  for  her  own.  little 
Tom's  friend,  his  playmate,  who  had  found  him  out 
in  his  infant  weakness  and  made  Ms  life  so  mnch 
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brightet  I  And  then  Jmcj  asked  her&elf  what  tha 
Conteasa  could  mean,  what  it  was  that  made  her  own 
inteTference  a  sort  of  impertinence,  why  her  protests 
had  been  received  with  so  little  of  the  usual  caressing 
deference  ?  Thougbta  go  fast,  and  Lucy  had  not  yet 
reached  the  door  of  hei  own  loom,  when  it  flashed 
upon  her  what  it  was.  She  put  down  hei  candle  on  a 
table  in  the  corridor,  and  stood  still  to  realise  it.  This 
gallery  at  the  head  of  the  great  ataircaae  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  the  hall  below  threw  np  a  glimmer,  re- 
flected in  the  oaken  balusters  and  doors  of  the  closed 
rooms,  and  dying  away  in  the  half-lit  gloom  above. 
There  were  sonnda  bedov  far  off  that  betrayed  the 
assembly  still  nndispersed  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
some  fainter  still,  above,  of  the  ladies  who  had  retired 
to  their  rooms,  but  were  still  discussing  the  strange 
events  of  the  evening.  In  the  centre  of  this  partial 
darkness  stood  Lucy,  with'her  candle,  the  only  visible 
representative  of  ^1  the  hidden  life  around,  suddenly 
pausing,  asking  heiseU — 

Was  this  what  it  meant  ?  Undoubtedly,  this  was 
what  it  meant.  She  had  the  power,  and  she  had 
not  used  it.  With  a  word  she  could  make  all  their 
schemes  unnecessary,  and  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
soul  of  the  woman  who  had  the  heart  of  a  mother  for 
Bice.  Tears  sprang  up  into  Lucy's  eyes  unawares  as 
this  recollection  suddenly  seized  her.  The  Contessa 
was  not  perfect — there  were  many  things  in  her  which 
Lady  Bandolph  could  with  difficulty  excuse  to  herself: 
but  she  had  the  heart  of  a  mother  for  Bice.  Oh,  yes, 
it  was  true,  quite  true.  The  heart  of  a  mother  I  and 
how  was  it  possible  tiiat  another  mother  could  look  on 
at  this  and  not  sympathise  ;  and  how  was  it  that  die 
idea  had  never  occurred  to  her  before — ^that  she  had 
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neTer  thought  how  changed  in  a  moment  might  be 

Bice's  position,  if   only Here  she   picked  up 

her  candle  again,  and  vent  B.'wa.j  hastily  to  her  room. 
She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  keeping  Fletcher  up, 
and  that  this  was  unkind.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  not  thinking  about  Fletcber.  Thete  had 
sprung  up  in  her  sonl  a  fear  which  was  twofold  and 
contradictory.  If  one  of  those  alarms  was  justified, 
then  the  other  would  be  fallacious ;  and  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  the  one  doubled  the  force  of  the  other.  One 
of  these  elements  of  fear — the  contradiction,  the  new 
terror  —  was  wholly  nnthought  of,  and  had  never 
troubled  her  peace  befor&  She  thought — and  this 
was  her  old  burden,  the  anxiety  which  had  already 
restrained  her  action  and  made  her  for^o  what  she  had 
never  Eailed  to  feel  as  her  duty,  the  carrying  out  of  her 
father's  will — of  her  husband's  objection,  of  his  opposi- 
tion, of  the  terrible  interview  she  had  once  had  with 
him,  when  she  had  revised  to  acquiesce  in  his  com- 
mand. And  then,  with  a  sort  of  stealthy  honor,  she 
Uiought  of  his  departaie  &om  that  opposition,  and 
asked  herself,  would  he,  for  Bice's  sake,  consent  to 
that  which  he  had  so  mach  objected  to  in  other  cases  } 
This  it  was  that  made  her  shrink  tiam  herself  and 
her  own  thoaghts,  and  huny  into  her  room  for  the 
solace  of  Fletchei^a  companionship,  and  to  put  off  as 
long  as  she  could  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Would 
Sir  Tom  agree  to  everythii^?  Would  he  make  no 
objections — for  Bice's  sake  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THB   COMTESSA'S   TA(TnCS, 


That  monung  the  whole  parly  came  down  to  break- 
fast expectant,  for,  notwithstanding  the  Conteasa's  . 
habit  of  not  appearing,  it  was  supposed  that  the  young 
lady  whom  most  people  supposed  to  have  arrived  very 
recently  must  be  present  at  the  morning  meal  Youi^ 
Montjoie,  who  was  generally  very  late,  appeared  among 
the  first ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  cnrioaity  and  anxiety 
in  his  face  as  he  turned  towards  the  door  every  time  it 
was  opened,  which  betrayed  his  motive.  But  this 
expectation  was  not  destined  to  be  repaid.  Bice  did 
not  appear  at  breakfast.  She  did  not  even  come  down- 
stoiie,  though  the  Gonteasa  did,  for  luncheon.  When 
Madame  di  Fomo-Popnio  came  in  to  this  meal  there 
was  a  general  elevation  of  all  heads  and  e^er  look 
towards  her,  to  which  she  replied  with  her  usual  smile 
but  no  explanation  of  any  kind ;  nor  would  she  make 
any  reply,  even  to  direct  questions.  She  did  nothing 
but  smile  when  Montjoie  demanded  to  know  if  Miss 
Fomo-Populo  was  not  coming  downstairs,  if  she  had 
gone  away,  if  she  were  ill,  if  she  would  appear  before 
three  o'clock — with  which  questions  he  assailed  her  in 
downri^t  fashion.  When  the  Contessa  did  not  smile 
she  put  on  a  look  of  injured  sweetness.  "  What  1 " 
she  said,  "  Am  I  then  ao  little  thought  of  ?  You  have 
no  mora  pleasure,  ficklest  of  young  men,  in  seeing  me  ? " 
"  Oh,  I  assure  you.  Countess,"  he  cried,  "  that's  all 
right,  don't  you  know ;  but  a  fellow  may  ask.  And 
then  it  was  your  own  doing  to  make  us  so  excited." 
"Yes,  a  fellow  may  ask."  said  the  Contessa,  smiling ; 
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bat  this  was  all  the  response  she  would  give,  nothing 
tJiat  cotild  reallj^  throw  the  least  light  upon  the  subject 
of  his  curiofflty.  The  other  men  of  her  following 
looked  on'  with  undisguised  admiratiou  at  this  skilled 
and  accomplished  womao.  To  see  how  she  held  in 
hand  the  youth  whom  they  all  considered  as  her  victim 
was  beantiM  they  thought ;  and  bets  even  were  going 
amongst  them  as  to  the  certainty  that  she  would  land 
her  big  fish.  Sir  Tom,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  did 
not  regard  the  matter  so  lightly.  There  was  a  carve 
of  annoyance  in  his  forehead.  He  did  not  tuideistand 
what  game  she  was  playing.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
a  game  of  some  sort,  and  its  object  was  transparent 
enoi^h  ;  and  Sir  Tom  could  not  easily  forgive  the 
dramatic  efforts  of  the  previous  night,  or  endure  the 
thought  that  his  house  was  the  scene  of  tactics  so 
little  creditable.  He  was  vexed  with  the  Gontessa, 
wiih  Bice,  even  with  liaey,  who,  he  could  not  keep 
from  saying  to  himself,  should  have  found  some  means 
of  baulking  such  an  intention.  He  was  somewhat 
mollified  by  the  absence  of  Bice  now,  which  seemed  to 
him,  perhaps,  a  tribute  to  his  own  evident  disapproval ; 
but  still  he  was  uneasy.  It  was  not  a  fit  thing  to 
take  place  in  his  hoose.  He  saw  far  more  clearly 
than  be  had  done  before  that  a  stop  should  have  been 
put  ere  now  to  the  Contessa's  operations,  and  in  the 
light  of  last  night's  proceedings  perceived  his  own 
errors  in  judgment — those  errors  wld(^  he  had,  indeed, 
been  sensible  of,  yet  condoned  in  himself  with  that 
wonderful  charity  which  we  show  towards  our  own 
mistakes  and  follies.  He  oi^ht  not  to  have  asked  her 
to  the  Hall ;  he  ought  not  to  have  permitted  himsell 
to  be  flattered  and  amused  by  her  society,  or  to 
have   encouraged   her  to  remain,  or  to  have  been  so 
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weak  as  to  ask  the  people  she  wished,  which  vaa 
the  crowning  error  of  all  He  had  invited  Montjoie, 
a  trifling  boy  in  whom  he  felt  little  or  do  interest,  to 
please  her,  without  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  she 
meant,  but  only  with  an  amused  aense  that  she  had 
deeigns  on  the  lad  which  Montjoie  was  quite  knowing 
enongh  to  deliver  himself  tiom.  But  the  turn  things 
had  taken  displeased  Sir  Tom.  It  was  too  barefaced, 
he  said  to  himselt  He,  too,  felt  like  hia  more  inno- 
cent wife,  as   if  he  were  an  accomplice  in   a  social 

"I've  been  swindled,  don't  you  know,"  Montjoie  said ; 
"  I've  been  taken  a  mean  advantage  o£  None  of  these 
other  beggars  are  going  away  like  me.  They  will  get 
all  the  good  of  the  music  to-night,  and  I  shall  be  far 
away.  I  could  cry  to  think  of  it,  I  could,  don't  you 
know ;  but  yon  don't  care  a  bit.  Countess." 

The  Contessa,  aa  usual,  smiled.  "En/ant!"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  not  an  infant  I  am  just  the  same  age  as 
everybody,  old  enough  to  look  after  myself,  don't  you 
know,  and  pay  for  myself,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Besides,  I  haven't  got  any  parents  and  guardians.  Is 
that  why  you  take  such  a  base  advantage  of  me  ? " 
cried  the  young  man. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  why "     The  Gontessa  was  not 

much  in  the  way  of  answering  questions ;  and  when 
she  had  said  thia  she  broke  off  with  a  laugL  Was 
she  going  to  say  that  this  was  why  she  had  taken  any 
trouble  about  him,  with  a  frankness  which  it  is  some- 
times part  of  the  astutest  policy  to  employ. 

"  Why  what  ?  why  what  ?  Oh,  come,  you  must 
tell  me  now,"  the  young  man  said. 

"  Why  one  takes  so  much  interest  in  you,"  said  the 
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Contessa  sweetly.  "  Tou  shall  come  and  see  me,  cher 
petit  Ufar^is,  in  my  little  house  that  is  to  be,  in  May- 
fiiir;  for  yon  have  fonnd  me,  n'est  ce  pas,  a  little 
house  in  Mayfair  ? "  she  said,  turning  to  another  of 
her  train. 

"  Hnng  with  rose-colaured  curtains  and  pink  glass 
in  the  windows,  according  to  your  orders,  Ck>ntessa," 
said  the  gentleman  appealed  to. 

"  How  good  it  is  to  have  a  fiiend  1  but  those  cur- 
tains will  be  terrible,"  said  the  Clontessa,  with  a  shiver, 
"  if  it  were  not  that  I  carry  with  me  a  few  little  things 
in  a  great  box." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Gontessa,  how  many  things  you 
most  have  picked  up  I "  cried  Lady  Anaatasia.  "  That 
peep  into  your  boudoir  made  me  sick  with  envy ;  those 
Eastern  embroideries,  those  Persian  rugs  t  They  have 
furnished  me  with  a  lovely  paragraph  for  my  paper, 
and  it  is  such  a  delightiiil  original  idea  to  cany  about 
one's  pet  furniture  like  one's  dresses.  It  will  become 
quite  the  fashion  when  it  is  known.  And  how  I  shall 
long  to  see  that  little  house  in  Mayfair ! " 

The  Gontessa  smiled  upon  Lady  Anastasia  as  she 
smiled  upon  the  male  friends  that  surrounded  her. 
Her  paper  and  her  paragraphs  were  not  to  be  despised, 
and  those  little  mysteriotis  intimations  about  the  new 
beauty  wHch  it  delighted  her  to  make.  Madame  di 
Fomo-Populo  turned  to  Montjoie  afterwards  with  a 
little  wave  of  the  hand.  "  You  are  going  ? "  she  said ; 
"  bow  sad  for  us !  we  shall  have  no  song  to  make  us 
gay  to-night.  But  come  and  yon  shall  sing  to  us  in 
Mayfair." 

"  Gountess,  you  are  only  laughing  at  me.  But  I 
shall  come,  don't  you  know,"  said  Montjoie,  "  whether 
you  mean  it  or  not." 
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The  company,  who  were  so  much  interested  in  this 
coiiTarsatioD,  did  not  ohserre  the  preoccupied  looks  of 
themaeter  and  mistress  of  the  house,  although  to  some 
of  the  gentlemen  the  gravity  of  Sir  Tom  was  apparent 
enough.  And  not  much  wonder  that  he  ahould  be 
grave.  Even  the  men  who  were  most  easy  in  Uieii 
own  code  looked  with  a  certain  severity  and  astonish- 
ment upon  him  who  had  opened  Ids  door  to  the 
adventuress -Oonteaaa,  of  whom  tiiey  all  judged  the 
worst,  without  even  the  charitable  acknowledgment 
which  her  enemy  the  Dowager  had  made,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  her  past  history  bod  enough  to  procure 
her  absolute  expulsion  &om  society.  The  men  who 
crowded  round  her  when  she  appeared,  who  flattered 
and  paid  their  court  to  her,  and  even  took  a  little 
credit  to  themselves  as  intimates  of  the  siren,  were 
one  and  all  of  opinion  that  to  bring  her  into  his  house 
was  discreditable  to  Sir  Tom.  They  were  even  a  little 
less  respectful  to  Lucy  for  not  knowing  or  finding  out 
the  quality  of  her  guest.  If  Tom  Bandolph  was 
beginning  to  find  out  that  he  had  been  a  fool  it  was  won- 
derful he  had  not  made  the  discovery  sooner.  For  . 
he  had  been  a  fool,  and  no  mistake  I  To  bring  that 
woman  to  England,  to  keep  her  in  his  house,  to  asso- 
ciate her  in  men's  minds  with  his  wife — the  worst  of 
his  present  guests  found  it  most  difScult  to  forgive 
hiuL  But  they  were  all  the  more  interested  in  the 
situation  from  the  &ct  that  Sir  Tom  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  his  folly.  He  said  very  little  daring 
that  meaL  He  took  no  notice  of  the  badinage  going 
on  between  the  Contessa  and  her  train.  When  he 
spoke  at  all  it  was  to  that  virtuous  mother  at  his 
other  hand,  who  vras  not  at  all  amusing,  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  Edith  and  Minnie,  and  her  successful 
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treatment  of  them  through  all  the  nursery  trouhlos  of 
their  lif& 

liucj,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  was  scarcely 
more  ezpansiva  She  had  been  relieved  hy  the 
absence  of  Bice,  which,  in  her  innocence,  she  believed 
to  be  a  concession  to  her  own  anxiety,  feeling  a  certain 
gratitude  to  the  Cootessa  for  thus  foregoing  the  chance 
of  another  interview  with  Montjoie.  It  could  never 
have  occurred  to  Lucy  to  suppose  that  this  was  policy 
on  the  Contessa's  part,  and  that  her  refusal  to  satisfy 
Montjoie  was  in  reality  planned  to  strengthen  her  hold 
on  him,  and  to  increase  the  curiosity  she  pretended  to 
baffle.  Lncy  had  no  such  artificial  idea  in  her  mind. 
She  accepted  the  girl's  withdrawal  as  a  tribute  to  her 
own  powers  of  persuasion,  and  a  proof  that  though  the 
Contessa  had  been  led  astray  by  her  for^gn  notions, 
she  was  yet  ready  to  perceive  and  adopt  the  more 
excellent  way.  This  touched  Lucy's  heart  and  made 
her  feel  that  she  was  herself  bound  to  reciprocate  the 
generosity.  They  had  done  it  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  intention  in  her  mind,  and  it  should 
'  be  hers  to  carry  out  that  intention  liberally,  generously, 
not  like  an  unwilling  giver.  She  cast  many  a  glance 
at  her  husheuid  while  this  was  going  through  her  mind. 
Would  he  object  as  before  ?  or  would  he,  because  it 
was  the  Oontessa  who  was  to  be  benefited,  make  no 
objection?  Lucy  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  it 
would  be  most  painful  to  her  to  bear.  She  had  read 
carefully  the  paragraph  in  her  father's  will  about 
foreigners,  and  had  found  there  was  no  distinct  objection 
to  foreigners,  only  a  preference  the  other  way.  She 
knew  indeed,  but  would  not  permit  herself  to  think, 
that  these  were  not  persons  who  would  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  Mr.  Trevor  as  objects  of  his 
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boustj.  Mr.  Ohmchill,  witii  his  large  familj',  waa 
veiy  difTerent.  But  to  endow  two  IriTolous  and  ez- 
pensive  women  with  a  portion  of  his  fortune  was  & 
thing  to  which  he  never  wonld  have  consented.  With 
a  certain  shivei  she  recognised  this;  and  then  she 
made  a  rush  past  the  objection  and  turned  her  back 
upon  it  It  was  quite  a  common  form  of  beneficence 
in  old  times  to  provide  a  dower  for  a  girl  that  she 
might  marry.  What  could  there  be  wrong  in  provid- 
ing a  poor  girl  with  something  to  live  upon  that  she 
might  not  be  forced  into  a  mercenary  marriage  ? 
Wbile  all  the  talk  was  going  oa  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  she  was  taming  this  over  in  her  mind — the 
manner  of  it,  the  amount  of  it,  all  the  details.  She 
did  not  hear  the  talk,  it  was  immaterial  to  her,  she 
cared  not  for  it  Now  and  then  she  gave  an  anxious 
look  at  Sir  Tom  at  the  other  end.  He  was  serious. 
He  did  not  laugh  as  usuaL  What  was  he  thinking  of  ? 
Would  his  objections  be  foi^otten  because  it  was  the 
Conteesa  or  would  he  oppose  her  and  struggle  against 
her  ?  Her  heart  beat  ^  the  thought  of  tiie  conflict 
which  mi^t  be  before  her ;  or  perhaps  if  there  was 
no  conflict,  if  he  were  too  willing,  might  not  that  be 
the  worst  of  all  I 

Thus  the  background  against  which  the  Contessa 
wove  her  web  of  smiles  and  humorous  schemes  was 
both  dark  and  serious.  There  were  many  shadows 
behind  that  frivolous  central  light.  Herself  the  chief 
actor,  the  plotter,  she  to  whom  only  it  could  be  a 
matter  of  personal  advantage,  was  perhaps  the  least 
serious  of  all  the  agents  in  it  The  others  thought  of 
possibilities  dark  enough,  of  perhaps  the  destruction  of 
family  peace  in  this  house  which  had  been  ao  hospit- 
able to  her,  which  had  received  her  when  no  other 
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house  would;  and  some,  of  tJie  succesa  of  a  plan 
which  did  not  deaerre  to  succeed,  and  some  of  the 
danger  of  a  youth  to  whom  at  present  all  the  world 
was  bright  All  these  things  seemed  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  present  crisis.  What  more  likely  than 
that  Lucy,  at  last  enlightened,  shoidd  turn  upon  her 
hnsband,  who  no  doabt  had  forced  this  uncongenial 
companion  upon  her,  should  tnm  ^m  Sir  Tom  alto- 
gether, and  put  her  trust  in  him  no  longer  I  And 
the  men  who  most  admired  the  Contessa  were  those 
who  looked  with  the  greatest  horror  upon  a  marriage 
made  by  her,  and  called  young  Montjoie  poor  little 
beggar  and  poor  devil,  wonderii^  much  whether  he 
ought  not  to  be  "spoken  to."  The  men  were  not 
sorry  for  Bice,  nor  tiiought  of  her  at  all  in  the  matter, 
save  to  conclude  her  a  true  pupil  of  the  guardian 
whom  most  of  them  believed  to  be  her  mother.  But 
in  this  point  where  the  others-  were  wanting  Lucy 
came  in,  whose  simple  heart  bled  ior  the  girl 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  man  whom  she  could 
not  love.  Thus  tragical  surmises  floated  in  the  air 
about  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo,  that  arch  plotter 
whose  heart  was  throbbing  indeed  with  her  success, 
and  the  hope  of  successes  to  come,  but  who  had  no 
tragical  alarms  in  her  breast  She  was  perfectly  easy 
in  her  mind  about  Sir  Tom  and  Lucy.  Even  if  a 
matrimonial  quarrel  should  be  the  result,  what  was 
that  to  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world,  who  knew 
that  sudi  things  are  only  for  the  minute  V  and  neither 
Bice  nor  Montjoie  caused  her  any  alarm.  Bice  was 
perfectly  pleased  with  the  little  Marquis.  He  amused 
her.  She  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  ^™  ;  and 
as  for  Montjoie,  he  was  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himseU.     So  that  while  eveiybody  else  was  more  or 
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less  aiudons,  the  Gontesaa  in  the  centra  of  all  her  webs 
was  perfectly  tranquil.  She  was  not  aware  that  she 
wished  barm  to  any  man,  or  woman  either.  Her 
light'  heart  and  easy  conscience  carried  her  quite 
triumphantly  thtoogb  all. 

When  Montjoie  had  gone  away,  carrying  in  his 
pocket-book  the  address  of  the  little  house  in  Mayfair, 
and  when  the  party  had  dispeised  to  walk  or  ride  or 
diive,  as  each  thought  fit,  Lucy,  who  was  doing  neither, 
met  her  husband  coming  out  of  bis  den.  Sir  Tom  was 
full  of  a  remorseful  sense  that  he  had  wronged  Lucy. 
He  took  her  by  both  hands,  and  drew  her  into  his  room. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  met  her  with  the  same 
e£Pusion.  "  You  are  looking  very  serious,"  be  said, "  you 
are  vexed,  and  I  don't  wonder ;  but  I  see  land,  Lucy. 
It  will  be  over  directly — only  a  week  more " 

"  I  thoi^t  you  were  looking  serious,  Tom,"  she  said. 

"  So  I  was,  my  love.  All  that  business  last  night 
was  more  than  I  could  stand.  You  may  think  me 
callous  enough,  but  I  could  not  stand  that." 

"  Toml"  said  Lucy,  faltering.  It  seemed  an  oppor- 
tunity she  could  not  let  slip — but  bow  she  trembled 
between  her  two  terrors  I  "  There  is  something  that  I 
want  to  say  to  you." 

"Say  whatever  you  like,  Lucy,"  he  cried;  "but  for 
Ood'a  sake  don't  tremble,  my  little  woman,  when  you 
speak  to  ma     I've  done  nothing  to  deserve  tiiat," 

"  I  am  not  trembling,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  most 
innocent  and  transparent  of  falsehoods.  "  But  ob, 
Tom,  I  am  so  sorry,  so  unhappy." 

"For  what?"  he  said.     He  did  not  know  what 

accusation  she  might  be  going  to  bring  against  him ; 

and   how   could  he  defend   himself?     Whatever  she 

might  say  he  was  sure  to  be  half  guilty ;  and  if  she 

2o 
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thoTight  >>iTn  wholly  gnilty,  how  could  he  prevent  it  ? 
A  hot  colour  came  ap  upon  his  middle-aged  face  To 
hare  to  bluah  when  70a  are  past  the  ^e  of  blushiiig  is 
a  more  terrible  Decessity  than  the  young  can  conceiva 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  cried  Lncy  again,  "  for  Bice !  Can 
we  stand  by  and  let  her  be  sacrificed  1  She  is  not 
much  more  than  a  child ;  and  she  ia  always  so  good  to 
little  Tom." 

"  For  Bice  t "  he  cried.  In  the  relief  of  his  mind  he 
was  ready  to  have  done  anything  for  Bice.  He  laughed 
with  a  somewhat  nervous  tremulous  outburst  "  Why, 
what  is  the  mattev  with  her  ? "  he  said.  "  She  did  her 
part  last  night  with  aasurance  enoogL  She  is  your^ 
indeed,  but  she  ought  to  have  known  better  than  that" 

"  She  is  very  young,  and  it  is  the  way  she  has  been 
brought  np — how  should  she  know  any  better  ?  But, 
Tom,  if  she  had  any  fortune  she  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  marry.  Kow  can  we  stand  by  and  Bee  her 
sacrificed  to  that  odious  young  man  ? " 

"  What  odious  young  man  1 "  said  Sir  Tom,  aston- 
ished, and  then  with  another  burst  of  his  old  laughter 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  for  weeks,  he  cried  out : 
"  Montjoie !  Why,  Lucy,  are  you  crazy  ?  Half  the 
girls  in  England  are  in  competition  for  him.  Sacri- 
ficed to !     She  will  be  in  the  greatest  luck  if  she 

ever  has  such  a  chance." 

Lucy  gave  him  a  reproachful  look. 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  A  little  vulgar  boy — a 
creature  not  worthy  to " 

"My  dear,  you  are  prejudiced.  Ton  are  taking 
Jock's  view.  That  worthy's  opinion  of  a  fellow  who 
never  rose  above  Lower  Fourth  ia  to  be  received  with 
reservation.  A  fellow  may  be  a  scug,  and  yet  not  a 
bad  fellow — that  is  what  Jock  haa  yet  to  learn." 
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"  Oh,  Tom,  I  cannot  laugh,"  said  Lucy,  "  "What 
can  die  do,  the  Gonteasa  says  ?  She  must  many  the 
fitst  that  offera,  and  in  the  meantime  she  attracts 
notice  likt  thai.  It  is  dreadful  to  tiiink  of  it.  I  think 
that  some  one — that  we — I — oi^ht  to  interfere." 

"  My  innocent  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  how  can  yon 
interfere?  You  know  nothing  ahont  the  tactica  of 
audi  people.  I  am  very  penitent  for  my  share  in  the 
matter.    I  ought  not  to  have  bronght  ao  much  upon  yon.' 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  cried  Lucy  again,  drawii^  closer  to  him, 
eager  to  anticipate  with  her  pardon  any  blame  to  which 
he  might  1)6  liabla  And  then  she  added,retuTning  to  her 
own  subject : "  She  is  of  English  parentage — on  one  aide." 

Why  thia  fact,  so  simply  etat^,  should  hare 
startled  her  huaband  so  much,  Lucy  could  not  imE^ine 
He  almoat  gasped  as  he  met  her  eyee,  aa  if  he  had  re- 
ceived or  feared  a  sadden  blow,  and  underneath  the 
brownness  of  his  complexion  grew  suddenly  pale,  all 
the  ruddy  colour  forsaking  his  face.  "  Of  English 
parentage  I"  he  said,  faltering,  "  do  you  mean  ? — what 
do  you  mean  ?     Why — do  you  tell  this  to  me  ?" 

Lucy  was  surprised,  but  aaw  no  aignificance  in  hia 
agitation.  And  her  mind  was  full  of  her  own  pnrpoee. 
"  Because  of  the  will  which  is  against  foreigners,"  ahe 
aaid  aimply.  "But  in  that  case  she  would  not  be  a 
foreigner,  Tom.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  thia.  I  want 
to  do  it  Oh,  don't  oppose  me !  It  makes  it  ao  much 
harder  when  you  go  against  me." 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  awa  He  did  not 
seem  able  to  apeak.  What  she  had  said,  though  she 
waa  unconsciona  of  any  apecial  meaning  in  it^  seemed 
to  have  acted  upon  him  like  a  apell.  There  was  some- 
thing tri^o  in  hia  look  which  frightened  Lucy.  She 
came  closer  atill  and  put  her  band  upon  hia  arm. 
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"  Oh,  it  is  not  to  trouble  you,  Tom ;  it  is  not  that 
I  want  to  go  against  you  I  But  give  me  youi  consent 
this  once.  Baby  is  so  fond  of  her,  and  she  is  so 
good  to  him,  I  want  to  give  something  to  Bice.  Let 
me  make  a  provision  for  her?"  she  said,  pleading. 
"Do  not  take  all  the  pleaenre  out  of  it  and  oppo3e 
m&  Oh,  dear  Tom,  give  me  your  free  consent  1" 
Lucy  cried. 

He  kept  gazing  at  her  with  tiiat  look  of  awe. 
"  Oppose  you ! "  he  said.  What  was  the  shock  he  bad 
received  which  made  him  so  nnlike  himself?  His 
very  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke.  "  God  forgive  me ; 
what  have  I  been  doing  ? "  he  cried.  "  Lucy,  I  think 
I  wUl  never  oppose  you  more." 


CHAPTEB  XXXVm. 

DIBCOVBHIBa. 

This  interview  had  an  agitating  and  painful  effect 
upon  Lucy,  though  she  coold  not  tell  why.  It  was 
not  what  she  expected  or  feared  —  neither  in  one 
sense  nor  the  other.  He  had  neither  distressed  her  by 
opposing  her  proceedings,  nor  accepted  her  beneficence 
towards  the  Conteasa  with  levity  and  satisfaction,  both 
of  which  dangers  she  had  been  prepared  for.  Instead, 
however,  of  agitating  her  by  the  reception  he  gave  to 
her  proposal,  it  was  he  who  was  agitated  by  something 
which  in  entire  unconsciousness  she  had  said.  But 
what  that  could  be  Lucy  could  not  divine.  She  had 
said  nothing  that  could  affect  him  personally  bo  for  as 
she  knew.     She  went  over  every  word  of  the  conver- 
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satioQ  without  beiDg  able  to  discover  what  could  liave 
had  this  effect  But  sbe  could  find  nothing,  tiiere 
was  no  clue  aoywheie  that  her  unconscious  mind 
could  discover.  Sbe  concladed  finally  with  mnch 
compunction  that  it  was  the  implied  reproach  that  he 
had  taken  away  all  pleasoie  in  what  she  did  by  oppos- 
ing her,  that  had  so  disturbed  her  husband.  He  was 
so  kind.  He  bad  not  been  able  to  bear  even  the 
possibility  that  his  opposition  had  been  a  source  of 
pain.  "  I  think  I  will  never  oppose  you  any  more." 
In  an  answering  burst  of  generosity  Lucy  said  to  her- 
self that  she  did  not  desire  this ;  that  she  preferred 
that  he  should  find  faiilt  and  object  when  he  dis- 
approved, not  consent  to  eTeiything.  But  the  reflection 
of  the  disturbance  she  had  seen  in  her  husband's  coun- 
tenance  was  in  her  mind  all  day ;  she  could  not  shake 
it  off ;  and  he  was  so  grave  that  every  look  she  cast 
at  him  strengthened  the  impresfflon.  He  did  not  ap- 
proach the  circle  in  which  the  Gontessa  sat  aU  the 
evening,  but  stood  apart,  silent,  taking  little  notice  of 
anybody  until  Mr.  Derwentwater  secured  his  ear,  when 
Sir  Tom,  instead  of  his  usual  genial  laugh  at  MTutor's 
solemnities,  discharged  little  caustic  criticisms  which 
astonished  his  companion.  Mr.  Derwentwater  was 
going  away  next  day,  and  he,  too,  was  preoccupied. 
After  that  conversation  with  Sir  Tom,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Lucy,  who  was  very  silent  too,  and  doing  little 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests.  He  made  her 
sundry  pretty  speeches,  such  as  are  appropriate  &om  a 


"  Jock  has  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  behind,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  surprised.  I  shall 
lose  a  most  agreeable  travelling  companion ;  but,  per- 
haps, home  influences  are  best  for  the  young." 
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"  I  don't  know  wliy  Jock  has  changed  his  mind, 
Mt.  Derwentwater.     He  wanted  very  much  to  go." 

"  He  would  say  that  here's  metal  more  attractive," 
said  the  tator  with  an  offended  smile;  and  then  he 
paused,  aud,  clearing  his  throat,  asked  in  a  still  more 
evident  tone  of  offence — "  Does  not  yonr  young  &iend 
the  S%aorina  appear  again?  I  thought  from  her 
appearance  last  night  that  she  was  making  her  d^bui." 

"  Yes,  it  was  like  it,"  said  Luoy.  "  The  Oontessa 
is  not  like  one  of  ns,"  she  added  after  a  moment. 
"  She  has  her  own  ways — and,  perhaps,  I  don't  know 
— that  may  be  the  Italian  fashion." 

"Not  at  all,"  Mr.  Derwentwater  said  promptly. 
He  was  an  authority  upon  national  usages.  "  But  I 
am  afraid  it  was  very  transparent  what  the  Contessa 
meant,"  he  said,  after  a  pausa 

To  this  Lucy  made  no  reply,  and  the  tutor,  who 
was  sensitive,  especially  as  to  bad  taste,  reddened  at 
his  inappropriate  obswvation.  He  went  on  hastily ; 
"The  Signorina — or  should  I  say  Mademoiselle  di 
Fomo-Populo  1 — has  a  great  deal  of  charm.  I  do  not 
know  if  she  is  so  beautiful  as  her  mother " 

"  Oh,  not  her  mother,"  cried  Lucy  q[uickly,  with  a 
smUe  at  the  mistake. 

"  Is  she  not  her  mother  ?  The  young  lady's  face 
indeed  is  different.  It  is  of  a  higher  order — it  is  full 
of  thought  It  is  noble  in  repose.  She  does  not 
seem  made  for  these  scenes  of  festivity,  if  you  will 
pardon  me.  Lady  Eandolph,  but  for  the  b^her  retire- 
ments  " 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  fond  of  seeing  people,"  said  Lacy. 
"  You  must  not  suppose  she  is  too  serious  for  her  aga 
She  enjoyed  herself  last  night" 

"Iliere  is  no  ^e,"  said  Mr.  Derw^twater,  "at  which 
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one  can  be  too  seiiouB — and  especially  is  youth,  when 
all  the  world  is  before  one,  when  one  cannot  tell  what 
effect  a  careless  step  may  have  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  jost  that  sweet  gravity  that  channs  me.  I  think 
she  was  qnite  out  of  her  dement,  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing 80,  Lady  Sandolph,  last  night" 

"  Do  you  think  so !  Oh,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  am 
afraid  she  liked  it,"  said  Lucy.  "Joc^  don't  you 
think  Bice  liked  it  I  should  much  rather  think  not, 
but  I  am  a&aid — I  am  a&aid " 

"  She  couldn't  like  that  little  cad,"  said  Jock,  who 
had  drawn  near  with  an  instinctiTe  seuae  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  which  concerned  him.  "  But  she'fl 
never  solemn  either,"  added  the  boy. 

"  Is  that  for  me,  Jock  ? "  said  MTntor,  with  a  pen- 
sive gentleness  of  reproach.  "  Well,  never  mind.  We 
must  all  put  up  with  little  misunderstandings  from 
the  younger  generation.  Some  time  or  other  you  will 
judge  differently,  I  should  like  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  again  of  such  music  as  we  heard  last  night; 
but  I  suppose  I  must  not  hope  for  it" 

"  Oh,  do  you  mean  Lord  Montjoie's  song  ? "  cried 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  blue,  who  had  drawn  near. 
"  Wasn't  it  fun  ?  Of  course  I  know  it  wasn't  to  be 
compared  to  the  Cont«saa ;  but  I've  no  musical  taste. 
I  always  confess  it — that's  Edith's  line.  But  Lord 
Montjoie  was  fun.  Don't  you  think  ao,  dear  Lady 
Bandolph,"  Miss  Minnie  said. 

Mr.  Derwentwater  gave  her  one  glance,  and  retired, 
Jock  following.  "  Perhaps  that's  your  opinion  too," 
he  said,  "  that  Lord  Mon^oie's  was  fun  ?  " 

"  He's  a  scug,"  said  Jock,  laconically,  "  that's  all  I 
think  about  him." 

Mr,  Derwentwater  took  the  lad's  arm.     "  And  yet," 
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he  said,  "  Jock,  thongh  you  aad  I  consider  oonielTes 
his  superiors,  that  is  the  fellow  that  mil  carry  off  the 
prize.  Beauty  and  genias  are  for  him.  He  must 
have  the  best  that  humanity  can  produce.  You  ought 
to  be  too  young  to  have  any  feeHng  on  the  subject; 
but  it  is  a  humiliating  thought" 

"  Bice  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,"  said  Jock, 
with  straightforward  application  of  the  abstract  descrip- 
tion ;  bnt  MTutor  shook  his  head. 

"  How  can  we  tell  the  persecutions  to  which  Woman 
is  subject  ?"  he  said.  "  Tou  and  I,  Jock,  are  in  a  very 
different  positioiL  But  we  should  try  to  realise,  though 
it  is  difiBcult,  those  dangers  to  which  she  is  subject 
Kept  indoors,"  said  MTutor,  with  pathos  in  his 
voice,  "  debarred  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  with 
all  the  authorities  about  her  leading  one  way.  How 
can  we  tell  what  is  said  to  her  ?  with  a  host  of  petty 
tmnrima  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart — strange  1" 
cried  Mr.  Derwentwater,  with  a  closer  pressure  of  the 
boy's  arm, "  that  Uie  most  lovely  existence  should  thus 
continually  be  led  to  link  itself  wiUi  the  basest.  We 
must  not  blame  Woman;  we  must  keep  her  idea  sacred, 
whatever  happens  in  our  own  eocperience." 

"  It  always  seta  one  right  to  talk  to  you,"  cried 
Jock,  full  of  emotion.     "  I  was  a  beast  to  say  that" 

"  My  boy,  don't  you  think  I  understand  the  dis- 
turbance in  youi  mind?"  with  a  sigh,  MTutor  said. 

They  had  left  the  drawing-room  during  the  course 
of  this  conversation,  and  were  crossing  the  hall  on  the 
way  to  the  library,  when  some  one  suddenly  drew  beick 
with  a  startled  movem^ot  &om  the  passage  which  led 
to  Sir  Tom's  den.  Then  there  followed  a  laugh,  and  "  Oh, 
is  it  only  you  I "  after  which  there  came  forth  a  slim 
shadow,  as  imlike  as  possible  to  the  siren  of  the  previous 
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night  "  We  have  mot  before,  and  I  don't  mind.  Is 
there  any  one  else  coming  V  Bice  said. 

"Why  do  yon  hide  and  skulk  in  corners?"  ciied 
Jock.  "  Why  shouldn't  you  meet  any  one  ?  Have  yoa 
done  something  vroog  V 

This  made  Bice  laugh  still  mora.  "Ton  don't 
nnderstand,"  she  said. 

"  Signorina,"  said  Mr.  Derwentwater  (who  was 
somewhat  proud  of  having  remembered  this  good  ab- 
stract title  to  give  to  the  mysterious  girl),  "I  am 
going  away  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  hear 
you  again.  Your  voice  seemed  to  open  the  heavenly 
gates.  Why,  since  you  are  so  good  as  to  consider  ns 
different  &om  the  otiiera,  won't  yoa  sing  to  us  once 
more?" 

"  Sing  V  said  Bice,  witii  a  little  suipiise ;  "  but  by 
myself  my  voice  is  not  much- " 

"  It  is  like  a  voice  out  of  heaven,"  Mr.  Derwent- 
water said  fervently. 

"  Do  you  really,  really  think  so  1"  die  said  with  a 
wondeiii^  look.  She  was  aurprised,  bat  pleased  toa 
"  I  don't  think  you  would  care  for  it  without  the  Con- 

tessa's ;  but,  perhaps-^ "     Then  she  looked  round 

her  wiUi  a  reflective  look.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  There 
is  no  piano,  and  then  these  people  would  hear."  After 
this  a  sudden  idea  struck  her.  She  laughed  aloud  like 
a  child  with  sudden  glee.  "  I  don't  suppose  it  would 
be  any  harm  1  You  belong  to  the  house — and  then 
there  is  Marietta.  Yea  t  Come  1"  she  cried  suddenly, 
rushing  up  tiie  great  staircase  and  waving  her  hand 
impatiently,  beckoning  them  to  follow.  "  Come  quick, 
quick,"  she  cried ;  "  I  hear  some  one  coming,"  and  flew 
upstairs.  They  followed  her,  Mr.  Derwentwater  pass- 
ing Jock,  who  hung  back  a  little,  and  did  not  knon 
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what  to  think  of  this  adventure.  "  Come  quick,"  she 
cried,  darting  along  the  dimly-lighted  corridor  with  a 
laugh  that  rang  lightly  aloug  like  the  mnsio  to  which 
her  atepa  were  set  "  Oh,  come  in,  come  in.  They 
will  hear,  hut  they  will  not  know  where  it  comes 
from."  The  young  men  stupefied,  hesitating,  followed 
her.  They  found  themselves  among  all  the  curiosities 
and  luxuries  of  the  Contessa's  boudoir.  And  in  a 
moment  Bice  had  placed  herself  at  the  little  piano 
which  was  placed  across  one  of  t^e  comers,  its  back 
covered  with  a  wonderM  piece  of  Eastern  embroidery 
which  would  have  invited  Derwentwater's  attention 
had  he  been  able  to  fix  that  upon  anything  hut  Bice. 
As  it  was,  he  gave  a  half  r^ard  to  these  treasures. 
He  would  have  examined  them  all  witii  the  devotion 
of  a  connoisseiir  but  for  her  presence,  which  exercised 
a  spell  still  more  subtle  than  that  of  art. 

The  sound  of  the  singing  penetrated  v^uely  even 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Contessa,  startled, 
rose  from  her  seat  much  earlier  than  usnaL  Lucy, 
who  attended  her  dutifully  upstaiis  according  to  her 
usual  custom,  was  dismayed  beyond  measure  by  seeing 
Jodc  and  hia  tutor  issue  horn  that  door.  Bice  came 
with  tiiem,  with  an  air  of  excitement  and  triumphant 
satisfaction.  She  had  been  singing,  and  the  inspiration 
and  applause  had  gone  to  her  head.  She  met  the 
ladies  not  with  the  air  of  a  culprit,  but  in  all  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence.  *'  They  like  to  hear  me,  even  by 
myself,"  she  cried ;  "  they  have  listened,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  angeL"  And  she  clapped  her  hands  with 
almost  childish  pleasure. 

"  Perhaps  they  think  you  are,"  said  the  Contessa, 
who  shook  her  head,  yet  smiled  with  sympathy.  "  You 
must  not  say  to  these  messieurs  below  that  you  have 
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beeu  in  mj  room.  Oh,  I  know  the  confidencoa  of  a 
smoking-room  I  You  mnat  not  biag,  mes  amis.  For 
Bice  does  oot  undetstaDd  the  convmaneee,  nor  remember 
that  this  is  England,  where  people  meet  only  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"Divine  forgetfiilnesa  I"  murmured  Derwentwater. 
Jock,  for  his  part,  turned  his  back  with  a  certain  sense 
of  ahame.  He  had  liked  it,  but  he  had  not  thought 
it  right.  The  room  altc^ether,  with  its  draperies  and 
mysteries,  had  conveyed  to  liim  a  certain  intoxication 
as  of  wrong-doing,  Something  that  was  dangerous  was 
in  the  air  of  it  It  was  seductive,  it  was  fascinating ; 
he  bad  felt  like  a  man  banished  when  Bice  had  started 
from  the  piano  and  bidden  them  "  Go  away ;  go  away  t" 
in  the  same  laughing  tone  in  which  she  bad  bidden 
them  come.  But  the  moment  he  was  ont«ide  the 
threshold  bis  impulse  was  to  escape — ^to  msh  out  of 
sight — and  obliterate  even  from  his  own  mind  the 
sense  that  he  had  been  there.  To  meet  the  Contessa, 
and  still  more  his  sister,  full  in  the  face,  was  a  shock 
to  all  his  susceptibilities.  He  turned  his  back  apon 
them,  and  but  that  his  fellow-culprit  made  a  momentary 
stand,  would  have  fled  away.  Lucy  partook  of  Jock's 
feeling.  It  wounded  her  to  see  him  at  Uiat  door. 
She  gave  him  a  glance  of  mingled  reproach  and  pity; 
a  v^ue  sense  that  these  were  siren-women  dangerous 
to  all  mankind  stole  into  her  heart 

But  Lucy  was  destined  to  a  still  greater  shock. 
The  party  from  the  smoking-room  was  late  in  breaking 
up.  The  soand  of  their  steps  and  voices  as  they  came 
upstairs  roused  Lady  Eandolph,  not  from  sleep — for 
she  had  been  unable  to  sleep — but  from  the  confused 
maze  of  recollections  and  efforts  to  think  which  dis- 
tracted her  placid  soul.     She  was  not  made  for  these 
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agitations.  The  constitutioii  of  her  mind  was  oveiset 
alt(^ther.  The  moment  that  Buspicioc  and  distrustT 
came  in  there  vaa  no  farfJier  etiength  in  her.  She 
vaa  lying  not  thinking  bo  much  as  remembering  stray 
words  and  looks  which  drifted  across  her  memory  as 
across  a  dim  mirror,  with  a  meaning  in  them  which 
she  did  not  grasp.  She  was  not  clever.  She  could 
not  pat  this  and  that  together  with  the  dolorous  skill 
which  some  women  possess.  It  is  a  skill  which  does 
not  promote  the  happiness  of  the  possessor,  but  pe]> 
haps  it  is  scarcely  more  happy  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  vague  mass  of  suggestions  without  being  able  to 
make  out  what  they  mean,  which  was  Ln(^'8  case. 
She  did  not  understand  her  husband's  sadden  excite- 
ment ;  what  it  had  to  do  with  Bice,  with  the  Contessa, 
with  her  own  resolution  and  plans  she  could  not  teU, 
bat  felt  vaguely  that  many  things  deeply  concerning 
her  were  in  the  air,  and  was  unhappy  in  the  confusion 
of  ber  tbougfats.  For  a  long  time  after  the  sounds  of 
various  persons  coming  upstairs  had  died  away,  Luc^ 
lay  silent  waiting  for  her  husband's  appearance — but 
at  last  unable  to  bear  the  vague  wretchedness  of  her 
thoughts  any  longer,  got  up  and  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  stole  out  into  the  dark  gallery  to  go  to  the 
nursery  to  look  at  her  boy  asleep,  which  was  her  best 
anodyne.  The  lights  were  all  eztiugoished  except  the 
faint  ray  that  came  ttoxa  the  nuiseiy  door,  and  Lacy 
went  softly  towards  that,  anxious  to  distnib  little  Tom 
by  no  sound.  As  she  did  so  a  door  suddenly  opened, 
sending  a  glare  of  light  into  the  dark  corridor.  It  was 
the  door  of  the  Contessa's  room,  and  with  the  light 
came  Sir  Tom,  the  Contessa  heiself  appearing  after  him 
on  the  threshold.  She  was  still  in  her  dinner  dress, 
and  her  appearance  remained  long  impressed  upon 
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Lucy's  imagination  like  a  photK^iaph  without  colour, 
4a  shadow  and  light.  She  gave  Sir  Tom  a  little  packet 
apparently  of  letters,  and  then  she  held  out  both  hands 
to  him,  which  he  took  in  his.  Something  seemed  to 
flash  through  Lacy's  heart  like  a  knife,  quivering  like 
the  "  pale  death  "  of  the  poet,  in  sight  and  sense.  The 
sudden  surprise  and  pang  of  it  was  such  for  a  moment 
that  she  seemed  turned  into  stone,  and  stood  gazing 
like  a  spectre  in  her  white  flowing  dress,  her  face  more 
white,  her  eyes  and  mouth  open  in  the  misery  and 
trouble  of  the  moment  Then  she  stole  back  softly 
into  her  room — her  head  throbbing,  her  heart  beating 
— and  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Even  baby  could  not  soothe  her  in  this  un- 
looked-for pang.  And  then  she  heard  his  step  come 
slowly  along  the  gallery.  How  was  she  to  look  at  him? 
bow  listen  to  him  in  tbe  shock  of  such  an  extraordin- 
ary discovery?  She  took  refuge  in  a  semblance  of 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LUCY'S   D1SC07BBT. 

When  it  happens  to  an  innocent  and  simple  soul  to 
find  out  suddenly  at  a  stroke  tiie  falsehood  of  some  one 
upon  whose  truth  the  whole  univerBe  depends,  the 
effect  is  such  as  perhaps  has  never  been  put  fortii  by 
any  attempt  at  pyechol<^cal  investigation.  When  it 
happens  to  a  great  mind,  we  have  Hamlet  with  all  tbe 
world  in  ruins  round  him — all  other  thoughts  as  of 
revenge  or  ambition  are  but  secondaiy  and  spasmodic, 
since  neither  revenge  nor  advancement  can  put  togeUier 
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again  tjie  works  of  life  or  make  man  delight  him^  or 
woman  either.  But  Lady  Bandolph  was  not  a  Hamlet 
She  had  no  genius,  nor  even  a  great  intellect  to  be  un- 
hinged— scarcely  mind  enough  to  understAnd  how  it 
was  that  the  glory  had  paied  out  of  earth  and  aky,  and 
all  the  world  seemed  different  when  she  rose  from  her 
uneasy  bed  next  morning,  pale,  after  a  night  without 
sleep,  in  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  have  even  the 
relief  of  restlessness,  but  had  lain  motionless,  without 
even  a  sigh  or  tear,  so  crushed  by  the  unexpected  blow 
that  she  could  neither  fathom  nor  understand  what  hod 
happened  to  her.  She  was  too  pure  herself  to  jump  at 
any  thought  of  gross  infidehty.  She  felt  she  knew  not 
what — that  the  world  had  gone  to  pieces — that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  shape  it  again  into  anything — that 
she  could  not  look  into  her  husband's  face,  or  command 
her  voice  to  speak  to  him,  for  shame  of  the  thought 
that  he  had  tajlei  in  truth.  Lucy  felt  somehow  as  if 
she  were  the  culprit.  She  was  ashamed  to  look  him 
in  the  face.  She  made  an  early  visit  to  the  nursery, 
and  stayed  there  pretending  various  Httle  occupations 
until  she  heard  Sir  Tom  go  down  stairs.  He  had  re- 
turned 80  much  to  the  old  ways,  and  now  that  the 
house  was  full,  and  there  were  other  people  to  occupy 
the  Contesaa,  had  shown  so  clearly  (as  Lucy  had 
thought)  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  liberated  from  his 
attendance  upon  her,  that  the  doud  that  had  risen 
between  them  had  melted  away ;  and  indeed,  for  some 
time  back,  it  had  been  Lucy  who  was  the  Contessa's 
stay  and  support,  a  change  at  which  Sir  Tom  had  some- 
times laughed.  All  had  been  well  between  the  husband 
and  wife  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  parliament- 
ary, the  beginning  of  tlieir  life  in  London.  Sir  Tom 
had  been  much  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  public  life, 
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but  he  had  been  deliglitfal  to  Lucy,  whose  faith  in  him 
and  hia  new  occapations  was  great  And  it  was  ex- 
hilarating to  think  that  the  Gontessa  had  aecured  that 
little  house  in  Mayfair  tor  her  own  campa^,  and  that 
something  like  a  new  honeymoon  was  about  to  begin 
for  the  pair,  whose  happiness  had  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  Lucy  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  return  to  London  with  a  more  bright  and 
conscious  anticipation  of  well-being  than  she  had  ever 
experienced.  In  the  first  outset  of  life  happiness  seems 
a  necessary  of  existence.  It  is  calculated  upon  with- 
out misgiving ;  it  is  simple  nature,  beyond  question. 
But  when  the  natural  "of  course"  has  once  been 
broken,  it  is  with  a  warmer  glow  of  content  that  we 
see  the  prospect  once  more  stretching  before  as  br^ht 
as  at  first  and  more  assured.  This  is  how  Lucy  had 
been  r^arding  her  life.  It  was  not  bo  simple,  so  easy 
as  it  once  had  been,  but  the  happiness  to  which  she  was 
lookii^  forward,  and  which  she  had  already  partially 
entered  into  possessioD  of,  was  all  the  more  sweet  and 
dear,  that  she  had  known,  or  fancied  herself  about  to 
know,  the  loss  and  absence  of  it.  Now,  in  a  moment, 
all  that  fair  prospect,  that  blessed  certainty,  was  gone. 
The  earth  was  oat  away  from  under  her  feet ;  she  felt 
everything  to  be  tottering,  faUing  round  her,  and  no- 
thing in  all  &9  universe  to  lay  hold  of  to  prop  herself 
up ;  for  when  the  pillars  of  the  world  are  thus  unrooted 
the  heaving  of  the  earthquake  and  the  falling  of  the 
ruins  impart  a  certain  vertigo  and  giddy  instability  even 
to  heaven. 

Fletcher,  Lucy's  maid,  who  was  usnally  discreet 
enough,  waited  upon  her  mistress  that  morning  with  a 
certain  air  of  importance,  and  of  knowing  something 
which  she  was  bursting  wiUi  eagerness  to  tell,  such  as 
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must  have  attracted  Ladj  Bandolph's  atteation  in  any 
other  dicamstaDces.  But  Lucy  was  far  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  what  was  in  her  own  mind  to  obserre  the 
perturbation  of  the  maid,  who  consequently  had  no 
resource,  since  her  mistress  would  nob  question  her, 
than  to  introduce  herself  the  subject  on  which  she  was 
so  anxious  to  utter  her  mind.  She  began  by  inquiring 
if  her  ladyship  had  heard  the  music  last  night  "  The 
music  r'  Lucy  said. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  haven't  you  heard  what  a  singer 
Miss  Beachy  has  turned  out  ? "  Fletcher  cried. 

Lucy,  to  whom  all  this  seemed  dim  and  for  away 
as  if  it  bad  happened  years  ago,  answered  with  a  foint 
smile — "  Yes,  she  has  a  lovely  voice." 

"  It  is  not  my  place,"  said  Fletcher,  "  being  only  a 
servant,  to  make  remarks ;  but,  my  lady,  if  I  might 
make  so  bold,  it  do  seem  to  the  like  of  us  an  'orrible 
thing  to  take  advantage  of  a  young  lady  like  your  lady- 
ship that  thinks  no  harm." 

"  You  should  not  make  such  remarks,"  said  Lucy, 
roused  a  little. 

"  No,  my  lady;  but  still  a  woman  is  a  woman,  even 
though  hut  a  eervant  I  said  to  Mrs.  Freshwater  I  was 
sure  your  ladyship  would  never  sanction  it.  I  never 
thought  Uiat  of  Miss  Beachy,  I  will  allow.  I  always 
said  she  was  a  nice  young  lady ;  but  evil  communica- 
tions, my  lady — ^we  all  know  what  the  Bible  saya. 
Gentlemen  upstairs  in  her  room  and  her  singing  to 
them,  and  laughii^  and  talking  like  as  no  housemaid 
in  the  house  as  valued  her  charaeter  would  do " 

"  Fletdier,"  said  Lucy, "  you  must  say  no  more  about 
this.  It  was  Mr.  Jock  and  Mr.  Derwentwater  only 
who  were  with  Miss  Bice — and  witii  my  permission," 
she  added  after  a  moment,  "  as  he  is  going  away  to- 
morrow."    Such  deceits  are  so  easy  to  learn. 
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"  Oh-oh ! "  Mifls  Fletclier  cried,  10111  a  quaver  in  her 
voice.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady ;  I'm  sure — I 
Uiotight — there  must  be  something  underneath,  and 

that  Misa  Beachy  wonld  never And  when  she 

was  down  with  Sir  Thomas  in  the  study  it  wonld  be 
the  same,  my  lady  ? "  the  woman  said. 

"  With  Sir  Thomas  in  the  study ! "  The  words  went 
vaguely  into  Lucy's  mind.  It  had  not  seemed  possible 
to  increase  the  confusion  and  misery  in  her  brain,  but 
this  produced  a  heightening  of  it,  a  sort  of  wave  of 
bewilderment  and  pain  greater  than  before,  a  sense  of 
additional  giddiness  and  failing.  She  gave  a  wave  of  her 
hand  and  said  something,  she  scarcely  knew  what,  which 
silenced  Fletcher ;  and  then  she  went  down  stairs  to 
the  new  world.  She  did  not  go  to  the  nursery  even, 
as  was  her  wont ;  her  heart  turned  from  little  Tom. 
She  felt  that  to  look  at  him  would  be  more  than  she 
could  bear.  There  was  no  deceit  in  him,  no  falsehood 
— as  yet ;  but  perhaps  when  he  grew  up  he  would 
cheat  her  too.  He  would  pretend  to  love  her  and 
betray  her  trust ;  he  would  kiss  her,  and  then  go  away 
and  scoff  at  her ;  he  would  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 
villain.  Such  words  were  not  in  Lucy's  mind,  and  it 
was  altogether  out  of  nature  that  she  should  even  re- 
ceive the  thought :  which  made  it  all  the  more  terrible 
when  it  was  poured  into  hei  sonL  And  it  cannot  be 
told  what  discoveries  she  seemed  to  make  even  in  the 
course  of  that  morning  in  this  strange  condition  of  her 
mind.  There  was  a  haze  over  everything,  but  yet  there 
was  an  enlightenment  even  in  the  haze.  She  saw  in 
her  little  way,  as  Hamlet  saw  the  falsehood  of  his 
courtiers,  his  gallant  young  companions,  and  the 
schemes  of  Folonius,  and  even  Ophelia  in  the  plot  to 
trap  him.  She  saw  how  false  all  these  people  were  in 
2d 
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their  civilities,  in  their  extravagant  thanks  and  compli- 
ments to  her  as  the;  went  away ;  for  the  Easter  recess 
w&B  jtist  over,  and  ererybodj  was  going.  The  mother 
and  her  daughters  said  to  her,  "Such  a  delightful 
visit,  dear  Lady  Bandolph  I "  with  kisses  of  farewell 
and  wreathed  smiles ;  and  she  perceived,  somehow  by 
a  sort  of  second  sight,  that  they  added  to  each  ot^er, 
"  Oh,  what  a  bore  it  has  been ;  nobody  worth  meeting," 
and  "  how  thankful  I  am  it's  over  I "  which  was  indeed 
what  Miss  Minnie  and  Miss  Edith  said.  If  Lucy  had 
seen  a  little  deeper  she  would  have  known  that  this  too 
was  a  sort  of  conventional  falsity  which  the  yoimg  ladies 
said  to  each  other,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  any  meaning  to  speak  of;  but  one  must  have 
learned  a  great  many  lessons  before  one  comes  to  that. 

Then  Jock,  who  had  been  woke  np  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent way,  took  leave  of  MTutor,  that  god  of  his  old 
idolatry,  without  being  able  to  re&aiu  from  some  sem- 
blance of  the  old  absorbing  affection. 

"  I  am  80  sorry  you  are  not  coming  with  me,  old 
fellow,"  Mr.  Derwentwater  said. 

Jock  replied,  "  So  am  I,"  with  an  effort,  as  if  Sring 
a  parting  volley  in  honour  of  his  friend ;  but  t^en 
turned  gloomily  with  an  expression  of  relief  "  I'm 
glad  he's  gone,  Lucy." 

"  Then  you  did  not  want  to  go  with  him,  Jock  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  have  gone  for  anything.  I've  just  got 
to  that — that  I  can't  bear  him,"  cried  Jock. 

And  Lucy,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  felt  her  head 
go  round :  though  here  too  it  was  the  falsehood  that  was 
fictitious,  had  she  but  known.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
nature  of  such  a  shock  that  any  of  those  alleviating 
circumstances  which  modify  the  character  of  human 
sentiment  can  be  taken  into  account.    Lucy  had  taken 
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everytluDg  for  gospel  in  the  fiist  ehaptei  of  existence ; 
she  had  believed  what  eTerybody  said ;  and  like  every 
other  haman  aoul,  after  such  a  discovery  aa  she  had 
made,  she  went  to  the  opposite  extremity  now — not 
wittingly,  not  Tolnntarily — but  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
were  shaken,  and  nothing  stood  fast 

They  went  np  to  town  next  day.  In  the  meantime 
she  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  Oontessa,  who 
was  preparing  for  the  journey  and  absorbed  in  letter' 
writing,  making  known  to  everybody  whom  she  conld 
think  of,  the  existence  of  the  little  house  in  May&ir. 
It  is  doubtful  whetJier  she  so  much  as  observed  any 
difference  in  the  demeanour  of  her  hostess,  having  in 
fact  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  Lncy,  whom 
she  did  not  believe  capable  of  any  such  revulsion  of 
feeling.  Bice  was  more  clear-sighted,  but  she  thought 
Milady  was  displeased  with  her  own  proceedings,  and 
aonght  no  further  for  a  causa  And  the  only  thing  the 
girl  could  do  was  to  endeavour  by  all  the  litUe  devices 
she  could  think  of  to  show  the  warm  affection  she 
really  felt  for  Lucy — a  method  which  made  the  heart 
of  Lucy  more  and  more  sick  with  that  sense  of  false- 
hood which  sometimes  rose  in  her,  almost  to  the  height 
of  passion.  A  woman  who  had  ever  learned  to  use 
haish  words,  or  to  whose  mind  it  had  ever  been 
possible  to  do  or  say  anything  to  hurt  another,  would 
no  donbt  have  burst  forth  upon  the  girl  with  some 
reproach  or  intimation  of  doubt  which  might  have 
cleared  the  matter  so  far  as  Bice  went.  But  Lucy  had 
no  such  words  at  her  command.  She  could  not  say 
anything  unkind.  It  was  not  in  her.  She  could  bo 
silent,  indeed,  but  not  even  that,  so  far  as  to  "  hurt  the 
feelings  "  of  her  companion  The  effect,  therefore,  was 
only  that  Lucy  laboured  to  maintain  a  little  artificial 
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coiiTersatioii,  which  in  its  torn  reacted  upon  her  mind, 
showing  that  even  in  herself  there  waa  the  same  dis- 
position to  insincerity  which  she  had  begun  to  discover 
in  the  world.  She  could  say  nothing  to  Bice  about 
the  matters  which  a  little  while  before,  when  all  was 
well,  she  had  grieved  over  and  objected  to.  Kow  she 
had  nothing  to  say  on  such  subjecta  That  the  girl 
Eltould  be  Bet  up  to  auction,  that  she  should  put  fortii 
all  those  arts  in  which  she  had  been  trained,  to  attract 
and  secure  young  Montjoie,  or  any  like  him,  were 
things  which  bad  passed  beyond  ber  sphere.  To  think 
of  them  rendered  hei  heart  more  sick,  her  bead  more 
giddy.  But  if  Bice  married  some  one  whom  she  did 
not  love,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  to  think  that  perhaps 
she  herself  all  this  time  had  been  living  with,  and 
loving,  in  sacred  trust  and  faith,  a  man  who  even  by 
her  side  was  full  of  thoughts  unknown  to  bet,  given  to 
another.  Sometimes  Lucy  closed  her  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
sick  despair,  feeling  everything  abont  her  go  round  and 
round.  But  she  said  nothing  to  throw  any  l^ht  npon 
the  state  of  her  being.  Sir  Tom  felt  a  little  gravity — 
a  little  distance  in  his  wife ;  but  he  himself  was  much 
occupied  with  a  new  and  painful  subject  of  thought 
And  Jock  observed  nothing  at  all,  being  at  a  stt^ 
when  man  (or  boy)  is  wholly  possessed  with  affairs  of 
his  own.  He  had  his  troubles,  too.  He  waa  not  easy 
about  that  breach  with  his  master  now  that  they  were 
separated.  When  Bice  was  kind  to  him  a  gleam  of 
triumph,  mingled  with  pi^,  made  bim  remorseful 
towards  that  earlier  friend ;  and  when  she  was  unkind 
a  bitter  sense  of  fellowship  tnmed  Jock's  thoughts 
towards  that  sublime  ideal  of  masculine  friendship 
which  is  above  the  lighter  loves  of  women.  How  can 
a  boy  tiiink  of  his  sister  when  absorbed  in  such  a 
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mysteiy  of  his  ova  ? — even  if  he  conaideied  his  sistet 
at  all  as  a  petson  whom  it  was  needftd  to  Uiiuk  about 
— which  he  did  not,  Lu(^  heing  heiself  coie  of  the 
pillan  of  the  earth  to  his  anc^>eiied  eyes. 

All  this,  however,  made  no  difference  in  Lucy's 
determination.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Kuahton  that  very 
morning,  after  this  revolution  in  hei  soul,  to  instmct 
him  as  to  her  intentions  in  respect  to  Bice,  and  to  her 
other  trustee  in  London  to  request  him  to  see  her  im- 
mediately on  her  arrival  in  Park  Lane.  Kothing 
should  be  changed  in  that  matter,  for  why,  she  said  to 
herself,  should  Bice  suffer  because  Sir  Tom  was  untrue? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  more  reason  than  ever 
why  she  should  rouse  herself  and  throw  off  her  inaction. 
No  doubt  there  were  many  people  whom  she  cotild 
make,  if  not  happy,  yet  comfortable.  It  was  comfort- 
able (everybody  said)  to  have  enough  of  money — to  be 
well  off.  Lucy  bad  no  experience  of  what  it  was  to 
be  without  it.  She  thought  to  herself  she  would  like 
to  try,  to  have  only  what  she  actually  wanted,  to  cook 
the  food  for  her  little  family,  to  nurae  little  Tom  all  by 
herself,  to  live  as  the  cottagers  lived.  There  was  in 
her  mind  no  repugnance  to  any  of  the  details  of 
povOTty,  Her  wealth  was  an  accident;  it  was  the 
habit  of  her  race  to  be  poor,  and  it  seemed  to  Lucy 
that  she  would  be  happier  could  she  shake  off  now  all 
those  external  circumstances  which  had  grown,  like 
everything  else,  into  falsehoods,  giving  an  appearance  of 
well-being  which  did  not  exist.  Butother  people  thought 
it  well  to  have  money,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  give  it 
A  kind  of  contempt  rose  within  her  for  all  tbat  withheld 
her  previously.  To  avoid  her  duty  because  it  would 
displease  Sir  Tom — what  was  that  but  falsehood  too  1 
All  was  &lsehood,  only  she  had  never  seen  it  befora 
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They  reached  town  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sweet 
April  day,  the  sky  aglow  with  a  golden  aunset,  against 
which  the  trees  in  the  park  stood  out  with  tJieii  half- 
developed  bnds :  and  all  the  fresbness  of  the  spring  was 
in  the  long  etTetches  of  green,  and  the  softened  jnhilee 
of  sonnd  to  which  somehow,  as  the  air  wanna  towards 
snmmer,  the  voices  of  the  world  outside  tune  them- 
selves. The  Contessa  and  Bice  in  great  spirits  and 
happiness,  like  two  children  home  &om  school,  had  left 
the  Randolph  party  at  the  railway,  to  take  possession 
of  the  little  house  iu  Mayfair.  They  had  both  wared 
their  hands  from  the  carriage  window  and  called  out, 
"  Be  sure  you  come  and  see  us,"  as  they  drove  away. 
"  You  will  come  to-night,"  they  had  stipulated  with 
Sir  Tom  and  Jock.  It  was  like  a  new  toy  which  filled 
them  with  glee.  Could  it  be  possible  that  those  two 
adventurers  going  off  to  their  little  temporary  home 
with  smiles  so  genuine,  with  ao  simple  a  delight  in 
their  new  beginning,  were  not,  in  their  strange  way, 
innocent,  full  of  gnile  and  shifts  as  one  was,  and  the 
other  so  apt  a  scholar  t  Lucy  would  have  joined  in  all 
this  pleasure  two  days  ago,  but  she  could  not  now. 
She  went  home  to  her  luxurious  house,  where  aU  was 
ready,  as  if  she  had  not  been  absent  an  hour.  How 
wonderfully  wealth  smooths  away  the  inconveniences 
of  change !  and  how  little  it  has  to  do,  Lucy  thought, 
with  the  comfort  of  the  soul  1  No  need  for  any 
exertion  on  her  part,  any  scufSing  for  the  first  arrival, 
any  trouble  of  novelty.  She  came  from  the  Hall  to 
London  without  any  sense  of  change.  Had  she  been 
compelled  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  her  house, 
to  make  it  habitable,  to  make  it  pretty,  that  would 
have  done  her  good.  But  the  only  thing  for  her  to  do 
was  to  see  Mr.  Chervil,  her  trustee,  who  waited  upon 
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her  according  to  her  lequest,  and  who,  after  the  usual 
remonstrances,  took  her  instructions  about  the  gift  to 
Bice  very  unirillingly,  but  still  with  a  forced  submission. 
"  If  I  cannot  make  you  Bee  the  folly  of  it,  Lady  Ban- 
dolpb,  and  if  Sir  Thomas  does  not  object,  I  don't  know 
what  more  is  to  be  said."  "There  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said,"  Lucy  said,  with  a  smUe ;  but  there  was  this 
difGcnlty  in  the  proceeding  which  she  had  not  thought 
of,  that  Bice's  name  all  this  time  was  unknown  to  her 
— Beatrice  di  Forno-Populo,  she  supposed,  but  the 
Conteasa  had  never  called  her  bo,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  be  exact,  Mr.  Chervil  said.  He  hailed  this  as  an 
occasion  of  delay.  He  was  not  so  violent  as  he  had 
been  on  previous  occasioos  when  Lucy  was  young; 
and  he  did  not,  like  Mr.  Bushton,  assume  the  necessity 
of  speaking  to  Sir  Tom.  Mr.  Chervil  was  a  London 
sohcitor,  and  knew  very  little  about  Sir  Tom.  But  he 
was  glad  to  seize  upon  anything  that  was  good  for  a 
little  delay. 

After  thia  interview  was  over  it  was  a  mingled 
vexation  and  relief  to  Lucy  to  Bee  the  Dowager  drive 
up  to  the  door.  Lady  Bandolph  the  elder  was  always 
ID  London  from  the  first  moment  possible  She  pre- 
ferred the  first  bursting  of  the  spring  in  the  squares  and 
parks.  She  liked  to  see  her  friends  arrive  by  degrees, 
and  to  feel  that  she  bad  so  far  the  better  of  them.  She 
came  in,  full  as  she  always  was  of  matter,  with  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say.  "  I  have  come  to  stay  to  dinner,  if 
you  will  have  me,"  she  said, "  for  of  course  Tom  will  be 
going  out  in  the  evening.  They  are  always  so  glad  to 
get  back  to  their  life."  And  it  was,  perhaps,  a  relief  to 
have  Lady  Bandolph  to  diuner,  to  be  saved  &om  the 
purely  domestic  party,  to  which  Jock  scarcely  added  any 
new  element ;  but  it  was  hard  for  Lucy  to  encounter 
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even  the  brief  questionings  which  were  addiesaed  to 
her  in  the  ebort  iQterval  before  dinner.  "  So  you  have 
got  lid  of  that  woman  at  last,"  Lady  Bandolph  said ; 
"  I  hear  she  has  got  a  honse  in  Mayfair." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Kandolph,  if  you  mean  the  Gontessa," 
said  Lucy. 

"And  that  she  intends  to  make  a  bold  cmtp  to 
get  the  girl  off  her  hands.  These  sort  of  people  so 
often  succeed :  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to  suc- 
ceed, I  always  said  the  girl  would  be  handsome,  but 
I  think  she  might  have  waited  another  year." 

To  this  Lucy  made  no  reply,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Dowager  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  so  to 
speak,  at  her  own  cost. 

"  I  hope  most  earnestly,  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  tJhat  now 
yon  have  got  dear  of  them  you  will  not  mix  yourself 
up  with  them  again.  Yon  were  placed  in  an  uneasy 
position,  very  difGcult  to  get  out  of,  I  will  allow ;  but 
now  that  70a  have  shaken  them  off,  and  they  have 
proved  they  can  get  on  without  you,  don't,  I  entreat 
you,  mix  yourself  up  with  them  again." 

Lucy  could  not  keep  the  blood  from  mounting,  and 
colouring  her  face.  She  had  always  spoken  of  the 
Contesea  calmly  before.  She  tried  to  keep  her  com- 
posure now.  "Dear  Aunt  Bandolph,  I  hare  not 
shaken  them  off.  They  have  gone  away  of  themselves, 
and  how  can  I  refuse  to  see  tbem  ?  There  is  to  be  a 
party  here  for  them  on  the  26th." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  that  was  very  imprudent  1 
I  had  hoped  you  would  keep  clear  of  them  in  London. 
It  is  one  thing  showing  kindness  to  an  old  friend  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  quite  another " 

Here  Lucy  made  an  imperative  gesture,  almost 
conmoandii^  sHenco.     Sir  Tom  was  coming  into  the 
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room.  She  was  seated  in  the  great  bay  window  against 
the  early  twilight,  the  soft  radiance  of  which  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  ttie  elder  lady,  and  prevented  her  from  per- 
ceiving her  nephew's  approach.  But  I-ady  JEtandolph, 
before  she  rose  to  meet  him,  gftve  a  atartled  look  at 
Lucy.  "  Have  you  found  it  out,  then  ?  "  she  said  in- 
volnntuily,  in  her  great  surprise. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

IHS  dowaqeb'b  bxplahation. 

The  Dowager  was  a  woman  far  more  clever  than  Lucy, 
who  knew  the  world.  And  she  was  apt  perhaps,  in- 
stead of  miaeing  the  meaning  of  the  facts  around  her, 
to  put  too  much  significance  in  them.  Kow,  when  the 
little  party  met  at  dinner.  Lady  Eandolph  saw  in  the 
faces  of  botJi  husband  and  wife  more  than  was  there, 
though  much  was  there.  Sir  Tom  was  more  grave 
than  became  a  man  who  had  returned  into  life,  as  his 
aunt  said,  and  was  looking  forward  to  resuming  the 
better  part  of  existence — the  House,  the  clubs,  the  quick 
throb  of  living  which  is  in  London.  His  countenance 
was  full  of  thought,  and  there  was  both  trouble  and 
perplexity  in  it,  but  not  the  excitement  which  the 
Dowager  supposed  she  foimd  there,  and  those  signs 
of  having  yielded  to  an  evil  influence  which  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  world  are  so  ready  to  discover. 
Liicy  for  her  part  was  pale  and  silent.  She  had  little 
to  say,  and  scarcely  addressed  her  husband  at  alL 
Lady  Kandolph,  and  that  was  very  natural,  took  those 
signs  of  heart  sickness  for  tokens  of  complete  enlighten- 
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ment,  for  the  passion  of  a  woman  who  had  entered 
iipon  that  struggle  wiUi  another  woman  for  a  man's 
love  which,  even  when  the  mas  is  her  hnsband,  has 
something  degrading  in  it  There  had  heen  a  disdosore, 
a  terrible  scene,  no  doubt,  a,  stirring  up  of  all  the 
passions.  Lady  Randolph  thought  No  doubt  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  Contesaa  had  loosed  her  clutches, 
and  left  the  hoaee  free  of  her  presence ;  but  Luoy  waa 
still  trembling  after  the  tempest,  and  had  not  learned 
to  take  any  pleasure  in  her  victory.  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  woman  of  the  world. 

The  dinner  was  not  a  lengthy  one,  and  the  ladies 
went  upstairs  E^n,  with  a  suppressed  constraint,  each 
anxious  to  know  what  Uie  other  was  on  her  guard  not 
to  tell  They  sat  alone  expectant  for  some  time, 
making  conversation,  taking  their  cofifee,  listening,  and 
watching  each  how  the  other  listened,  for  the  coming  of 
the  gentlemen,  or  rather  for  Sir  Tom ;  for  Jock,  in 
his  boyish  insignificance,  counted  for  littla  The  trivial 
little  words  tluit  passed  between  them  during  this  in- 
terval were  charged  with  a  sort  of  moral  electricity, 
and  stung  and  tingled  in  the  too  conscious  silence.  At 
length,  after  some  tdme  had  elapsed :  "  I  am  glad  I 
came,"  said  Lady  Bandolph,  "  to  sit  with  you,  Lucy, 
this  first  evening ;  for  of  course  Tom  cannot  resist,  the 
first  evening  in  town,  the  charms  of  his  club." 

"  His  club  I  Oh,  I  think  he  has  gone  to  see  the  house," 
Lucy  said.     "  He  promised ;  it  is  not  very  tax  off." 

"The  house?  Yon  mean  that  woman's  house. 
Lucy,  I  have  no  patience  with  you  any  more  than  I 
have  with  Tom.  Why  don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 
why  don't  you — for  I  suppose  you  have  found  out 
what  sort  of  a  woman  she  is  by  this  time,  and  why 
she  came  here } " 
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"  She  came to  introduce  Bice  and  establish 

her  in  the  world,"  Lacy  said,  in  a  faint  tone.  "  Oh  ! 
Aunt  Bandolph,  please  do  not  let  us  discuss  it  I  It  is 
not  what  I  like  to  think  o£  Bice  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  first  rich  man  who  asks  her;  or  at  least  that  is 
what  the  Contessa  means." 

"My  dear  Lucy,"  said  the  Dowager,  calmly,  "tiiat  is 
reasonable  enou^  I  wish  the  Contessa  meant  no 
worse  than  that  Most  girls  are  persuaded  to  marry 
a  rich  man  if  he  a^  them.  I  don't  think  so.mucb 
'  of  that  But  it  will  not  be  so  easy  aa  she  thinks," 
the  Dowager  added.  "  It  is  true  that  beauty  does 
much — bat  not  everything ;  and  a  girl  in  that  position, 
with  no  connections,  or,  at  least,  none  that  she  would 
not  be  better  without " 

Lucy's  attention  strayed  from  this  question,  which 
once  had  been  so  important,  and  which  now  seemed 
BO  secondary ;  bat  the  conversation  most  be  main- 
tained. She  said  at  random :  "  She  has  a  beautiful 
voice." 

"  Has  she  ?  And  the  Contessa  herself  sings  very 
welL  That  will  no  doubt  be  another  attraction,"  said 
Lady  Bandolph,  in  her  impartial  way.  "  But  the  end 
of  it  all  is,  who  will  she  get  to  go,  and  who  will  invite 
them  7  It  is  vain  to  lay  snares  if  there  is  nothing  to 
be  caught" 

"  They  will  be  invited — here,"  said  Lucy,  &It«ring 
a  little.  "  I  told  you  I  am  to  have  a  great  gathering 
on  the  26th." 

"  I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  Tou  t — and  she  is  to 
appear  here  for  the  first  time  to  make  her  dSmt.  Qood 
heavens,  Lucy  I     What  can  I  say  to  you — thai  girl !  " 

"  Why  not,  Aunt  Eandolph  ?  "  eaid  Lucy  (oh,  what 
does  it  matter — what  does  it  matter,  that  she  should 
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make  so  much  tasa  about  it?  she  waa  saying  in  herself); 
"  I  have  always  liked  Bice,  and  she  has  been  very 
good  to  litUe  Tom." 

"Well,"  cried  the  angry  lady,  forgetting  herself,  and 
smiling  the  fierce  smile  of  wrath,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  perfectly  appropriate — the  very  thing  that 
ought  to  happen  if  we  lived  according  to  the  rules  of 
nature,  without  thought  of  conyentionalities  and  de- 
corums, and  80  forth — oh,  perfectly  appropriate  I  If 
you  i^on't  object  I  know  no  one  who  has  any  right  to 
say  a  word." 

Even  now  Lucy  was  scarcely  roused  enough  to  be 
surprised  by  the  vehemence  of  these  words.  "  Why 
should  I  object ! "  she  said ;  "  or  why  should  any  one 
say  a  word  ? "  Her  calm,  which  was  almost  indiffer- 
ence, excited  Lady  Haudolph  more  and  more. 

"  You  are  either  superhuman,"  she  said,  with  ex- 
asperation, "  or  you  are Lucy,  I  don't  know  what 

words  to  use.  You  put  one  out  of  every  reckoning. 
You  are  like  nobody  I  ever  knew  before.  Why  should 
you  object  ?     Why,  good  heavens  1  you  are  the  only 

person  that  has  any  right Who  should  object 

if  not  you  ? " 

"  Aunt  Eandolph,"  said  Lucy,  rousing  herself  with 
an  effort,  "  would  yon  please  tell  me  plainly  what  yon 
mean  ?  I  am  not  clever.  I  can't  make  things  out. 
I  have  always  liked  Bice.  To  save  her  from  being 
made  a  victim  I  am  going  to  give  her  some  of  the 
money  under  my  father's  will — and  if  I  could  give 

her What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  cried,  stopping 

short  suddenly,  and  in  spite  of  herself  growing  pale. 

Lady  Bandolph  flung  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  She 
gave  something  like  a  shriek  as  she  exclaimed :  "  And 
Tom  is  letting  you  do  this  1 "  with  horror  in  her  tona 
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*  He  has  promised  that  he  will  not  oppose,"  Lacy 
said  ;  "  bat  why  do  you  apeak  so,  and  look  so  ?  Bioe 
— has  done  no  harm." 

"  Oh,  no ;  Bice  baa  done  no  hano,"  cried  Lady 
Kandolpb  bitterly ;  "  notbing,  except  being  bom,  which 
is  haim  enough,  I  think.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell 
ma,  Lucy,  that  Tom — a  man  of  honour,  notwithstanding 

all  bis  vagaries — Tom leta  yoa  do  this  and  never 

eays  a  word  ?  Ob,  it  is  too  macb.  I  have  always 
stood  by  him.  I  have  been  bia  support  when  every 
one  else  failed.  But  tbia  is  too  much,  that  be  abonld 
put  the  burden  upon  you — that  he  shoold  make  you 
responsible  for  this  girl  of  his " 

"  Aunt  Randolph ! "  cried  Lucy,  rising  np  quickly 
and  confronting  the  angry  woman.  Sbe  pot  up  her 
band  with  a  seiioos  dignity  that  was  doubly  imprea- 
Bive  from  ber  uaaal  simpleneas.  "What  is  it  you 
mean  7  This  girl  of  bis  I  I  do  not  nndeietand. 
Sbe  is  not  much  more  than  a  child.  Ton  cannot, 
cannot  suppose  that  Bice — that  it  is  she — tbat  sbe 

is "     Here  she  suddenly  covered  ber  face  with 

ber  bands.  "  Oh,  yoa  pat  things  in  my  mind  tbat  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  of,"  Lacy  cried. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Lady  Sandolpb,  wbo  in  the  beat  of 
this  discussion  had  got  beyond  ber  own  power  of  self- 
restraint,  "  what  everybody  but  yourself  must  have 
seen  long  ago.  Tbat  woman  is  a  sbameless  woman, 
but  even  sbe  would  not  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
bring  any  other  girl  to  your  bouse.  It  was  more 
shameless,  I  think,  to  bring  that  one  than  any  other ; 
bat  sbe  would  not  tbink  so.  Oh,  cannot  you  see  it ' 
even  now  ?  Why,  the  likeness  might  have  told  you  ; 
tbat  was  enough.  The  girl  is  Tom's  girl  Sbe  is  your 
husband's " 
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Lacy  uncovered  her  face,  which  was  perfectly  colour- 
less, with  eyes  dilated  and  wide  open.  "  What  ? "  she 
whispered,  looking  intently  into  Lady  Bandolph'a  face. 

"  Hia  own  child — his — daughter — though  I  am 
bitterly  ashamed  to  say  it,"  the  Dowager  said. 

For  a  moment  everything  seemed  to  waver  and  turn 
round  in  Lucy's  eyes,  aa  if  the  walls  were  making  a 
circuit  with  her  in  giddy  space.  Hien  she  came  to  her 
feet  with  the  sensation  of  a  shock,  and  found  herself 
standing  erect,  with  the  most  amazing  incompr^en- 
sible  sense  of  relief.  Why  should  she  have  felt  re- 
lieved by  this  commuoicatioti  which  filled  her  com- 
panion with  horror  ?  A  softer  air  seemed  to  breathe 
about  Lucy,  she  felt  solid  ground  under  her  feet.  For 
the  first  moment  there  seemed  nothing  but  ease  and 
sweet  soothing  and  refreshment  in  what  she  heard. 

"  His — daughter  ?  "  she  said.  Her  mind  went  back 
with  a  sudden  flash  upon  the  past,  gathering  up  in- 
stantaneously pieces  of  corroboratdve  evidence,  thii^' 
which  she  had  not  noted  at  the  moment,  which  she  had 
forgotten,  yet  which  came  back  nevertheless  when  they 
were  needed :  the  Contessa's  mysteriona  words  about 
Bice's  parentage,  hei  intimation  that  Lucy  would  one 
day  be  glad  to  have  befriended  her :  Sir  Tom's  sudden 
agitation  when  she  had  told  him  of  Bice's  English 
descent :  finally,  and  most  conclusive  of  all,  touching 
Lucy  with  a  most  unreasonable  conviction  and  bringing 
a  rush  of  warm  feeling  to  her  heart.  Baby's  adoption 
of  the  girl  and  recommendation  of  her  to  his  mother. 
Was  it  not  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God  ?  Lucy 
had  no  instinctive  sense  of  recoil,  no  horror  of  the 
discovery.  She  did  not  realise  the  guilt  involved,  nor 
was  she  painftilly  struck,  aa  some  women  might  have 
been,  by  this  evidence  of  her  husband's  previous  life 
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"  If  it  is  80,"  she  said  qaietJy,  "  there  is  mora  raaaoD 
than  ever.  Aunt  Kandolpb,  that  I  should  do  everyUiing 
I  can  for  Bica  It  never  came  into  my  mind  before. 
I  see  now — yarious  things :  but  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should — make  me  unhappy,"  she  added  with  a  faint 
smile  which  brought  the  water  to  her  eyee ;  "  it  most 
have  been — ^loog  before  I  knew  him.  Will  you  tell 
me  who  was  her  mother  ?  Was  she  a  foreigner  ?  Did 
she  die  long  ago  ? " 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy,"  cried  Lady  Eandolph,  "  is  it 
possible  you  don't  see  ?  Who  would  take  all  that 
trouble  about  her?  Who  would  burden  themselves 
with  another  woman's  girl  that  was  no  concern  of 
theirs !    Who  would — can't  you  see  ?  can't  you  see !  " 

There  came  over  Lucy's  face  a  hot  and  feverish 
flush.  She  grew  red  to  her  hair,  agitation  and  shame 
took  possession  of  her ;  something  seemed  to  throb  and 
swell  as  if  it  would  burst  in  her  forehead.  She  could 
not  speak.  She  could  not  look  at  her  informant  for 
shame  of  the  ravelation  that  had  been  mada  All 
the  bewildered  sensations  which  for  the  moment  had 
been  stilled  in  her  breast  sprai^  up  again  with  a 
feverish  whirl  and  tumult.  She  tottered  back  to  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  and  dropped  down 
upon  it,  holding  by  it  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  secure  and  steadfast  It  was  only  now 
that  Lady  £andolph  seemed  to  awake  to  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  this  bold  step  she  had  taken.  She  had 
roused  the  placid  soul  at  last.  To  what  strange  agony, 
to  what  revenge  might  she  have  roused  it  f  She  had 
looked  for  tears  and  misery,  and  fleeting  rage  and  mad 
jealousy.  But  Lucy's  look  of  utter  giddiness  and  over- 
throw alarmed  her  more  than  she  could  say. 

"  Lucy  !     Oh,  my  love,  you  must  recollect,  as  you 
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sa^,  Umt  it  was  all  long  before  he  knew  yon — that  there 
was  no  injury  to  you ! " 

Lucy  made  a  movement  wiUi  her  hand  to  bar 
further  discussioa,  but  she  could  not  say  anything.  She 
pointed  Lady  Eaadolph  to  her  chair,  and  made  tiiat 
mute  prayer  for  Bilence,  for  no  more.  But  in  such  a 
moment  of  excitement  there  ia  nothing  that  la  more 
difficult  to  grant  than  this. 

"  Oh,  Lucy,"  the  Dowager  cried,  "  forgive  me  I  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything.  Oh,  my  dear, 
if  you  will  bat  think  what  a  painful  position  it  was  for 
ma  To  Bee  you  so  unsuspicious,  ready  to  do  any- 
thing, and  even  Tom  taking  advantage  of  you.  It  is 
not  more  than  a  week  since  I  found  it  all  out,  and 
how  could  I  keep  silence  ?  Think  what  a  painful  posi- 
tion it  was  for  me." 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  There  seemed  nothing  but 
darkness  round  her.  She  put  out  her  hand  imploring 
that  no  more  might  be  said ;  and  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  said,  she  scarcely  made  out  what  it  was. 
Her  brain  refused  to  take  in  any  more.  She  suffered 
heiself  to  be  kissed  and  blessed,  and  said  good-night 
to,  almost  mechanically.  And  when  the  elder  lady  at 
last  went  away,  Lucy  sat  where  Lady  Eandolph  had  left 
her,  she  did  not  know  how  long,  gazing  woefully  at 
the  luins  of  that  crumbled  world  which  had  all  fallen 
to  pieces  about  her.  All  was  to  pieces  now.  What  was 
she  and  what  was  the  other  ?  Why  should  she  be  here 
and  not  the  other  ?  Two,  were  there  ? — two  with  an  equal 
claim  upon  him  ?  Was  everything  false,  even  the  law, 
even  the  external  facts  which  made  her  Tom's  wife.  He 
had  another  wife  and  a  child.  He  was  two,  he  was 
not  one  true  man ;  one  for  baby  and  her,  another  for 
Bice  and  tiie  Conteesa.     When  she  heard  her  husband 
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coming  in  Lucy  fled  upstairs  like  a  hunted  Uiing,  and 
took  refuge  ia  the  nursery  where  little  Tom  was  sleep- 
ing. Even  bet  bourgeoiae  horror  ot  betraying  herself, 
of  letting  the  servants  suspect  that  anything  was 
wrong,  had  no  effect  upon  her  to-night. 


CHAP  TEE  XLL 


Snt  Tom  came  home  later,  so  much  later, than  he  in- 
tended that  he  entered  the  house  with  such  a  sense  of 
compunction  as  had  not  visited  hint  since  the  days  when 
the  alarm  of  being  caught  was  a  part  of  the  pleasure. 
He  had  no  fear  of  a  lectiire  from  Lucy,  whose  gifts 
were  not  of  that  kind ;  but  he  was  partially  conscioua 
of  having  neglected  her  on  her  first  night  in  town,  as 
well  as  having  sinned  against  her  in  matters  more 
serious.  And  he  did  not  know  how  to  explain  his 
detention  at  the  Contessa's  new  house,  or  the  matters 
which  he  had  been  discussing  there.  It  was  a  sensible 
relief  to  him  not  to  find  her  in  any  of  the  sitting- 
rooms,  all  dark  and  closed  up,  except  his  own  room,  in 
which  there  was  no  trace  of  her.  She  had  gone  to 
bed,  which  was  so  sensible,  like  Lucy's  unezaggerated 
natural  good  sense :  he  smiled  to  himself — though,  at 
the  same  time,  a  wondering  question  within  himself, 
whether  she  felt  at  all,  passed  through  his  mind — a  re- 
flection full  of  mingled  disappointment  and  satisfaction. 
But  when,  a  full  hour  after  his  return,  after  a  tranquil 
period  of  refiection,  he  went  leisurely  upstairs,  expect- 
ing to  find  her  peacefully  asleep,  and  found  her  not, 
2  B 
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nor  any  evideBce  that  she  had  ever  been  there,  a  great 
wave  of  alarm  passed  over  the  mind  of  Sir  Tom.  He 
paused  confounded,  looking  at  hei  vacant  place,  startled 
beyond  ezpression.  "  Lucy  ! "  he  cried,  looking  in  his 
dismay  into  every  comer,  into  his  own  dreeaing-room, 
and  even  into  the  large  wardrobe  where  her  dresses 
hung,  like  shells  and  husks,  which  she  had  laid  aside. 
And  then  he  made  an  agitated  pause,  standii^  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  It 
was  by  this  time,  about  two  In  the  morning  ;  the  middle 
of  the  night,  according  to  Lacy.  Where  could  she  have 
gone?  Then  he  bethought  himself  with  an  imme- 
diate relief,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  poignant 
anxiety,  of  the  only  possible  reason  for  her  absence — a 
reason  which  would  explain  everything — little  Tom. 
When  this  thought  occurred  to  him  all  the  excitement 
that  had  been  in  Sir  Tom's  mind  disappeared  in  a 
moment,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  that  baby 
lying,  perhaps  tossing  uneasily,  upon  his  little  bed,  hia 
mother  watching  over  him ;  moat  sacred  group  on  earth 
to  him,  who,  whatever  his  faults  might  be,  loved  them 
both  dearly.  He  took  a  candle  in  his  hand  and, 
stepping  lightly,  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  nurseiy 
door,  Here  was  no  sound  of  wailing  within,  no  pitiful 
little  cry  to  tell  the  tale ;  all  was  still  and  dark.  He 
tried  the  door  softly,  but  it  would  not  open.  Then 
another  terror  awoke,  and  for  the  moment  took  his 
breath  from  him.  What  had  happened  to  the  child  ? 
Sir  Tom  suffered  enough  at  this  moment  to  have  ex- 
piated many  sins.  There  came  upon  him  a  vision  of 
the  child  extended  motionless  upon  his  bed,  and  bis 
mother  by  bim  refusing  to  be  comforted.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  The  door  looked  as  if  hope  had  departed. 
He  knocked  softly,  yet  imperatively,  divided  between 
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tbe  horror  of  these  thoughts  and  the  gentle  everyday 
BeDtiment  which  forbade  any  noiae  at  little  Tom's 
door.  It  was  some  time  before  he  got  any  reply — a  time 
which  seemed  to  him  intemdnable.  Then  he  suddenly 
heard  Lucy's  voice  close  to  the  door  whispering.  There 
had  been  no  sound  of  any  footsteps.  Had  she  been 
there  all  the  time  listening  to  all  his  appeals  and  taking 
no  notice  ? 

"Open  the  door,"  he  said  anxiously.  "Speak  to 
me.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  he  ill  ?  Have  you 
sent  for  the  doctor !     Let  me  in." 

"We  are  all  shut  up  and  settled  for  the  night," 
said  Lucy,  Uireugh  the  door. 

"  Shut  up  for  the  night  ?  Has  he  been  very  ill  V 
Sir  Tom  cried. 

"  Oh,  hush,  you  will  wake  him ;  no,  not  very  ill :  but 
I  am  gomg  to  stay  with  him,"  said  the  voice  inside 
with  a  quiver  in  it 

"  Lucy,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Tou  are  concealing 
something  from  me.  Have  you  had  the  doctor  1  Good 
God,  tell  me.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Can't  I  see  my  boy?" 

"  There  is  nothing — ^nothing  to  be  alarmed  about," 
said  Lucy  from  within.  "  He  is  asleep — he  ia — doing 
welL  Oh  I  go  to  bed  and  don't  mind  us.  I  am  going 
to  stay  with  him." 

*•  Don't  mind  you  ?  that  is  so  easy,"  he  cried,  with 
a  broken  laugh ;  then  the  silence  stealing  to  his  heart, 

he  cried  out,  "  Is  the  child 1 "    But  Sir  Tom  could 

not  say  the  word.  He  shivered,  standing  outside  the 
closed  door.  The  mystery  seemed  incomprehensible, 
save  on  the  score  of  some  great  calamity.  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  went  over  him  ;  but  then  he  asked  him- 
self what  reason  there  could  be  to  conceal  from  him 
any' terrible  sudden  blow.     Lucy  would  have  wanted 
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him  in  such  a  case,  not  kept  Imn  ftvm  her.  In  this 
dread  moment  of  sudden  paoio  he  thought  of  eyeiything 
but  the  real  cause,  which  made  a  more  effectual  bairiei 
between  them  than  that  closed  door. 

"  He  is  well  enough  now,"  said  Lucy's  voice,  coming 
faintly  out  of  the  darkness.  "Oh,  indeed,  thei'e  is 
nothing  the  matter.  Please  go  awa;  ;  go  to  bed.  It 
is  BO  late.     I  am  going  to  stay  with  him." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Tom, "  I  have  never  been  shut  out 
before.  There  is  something  you  are  concealing  trom  ma 
Let  me  see  him  and  then  you  shall  do  as  you  please." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  slowly,  reluctantly, 
Lucy  opened  the  door.  She  was  still  fully  dressed  as 
she  had  been  for  dinner.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
colour  in  her  faca  Her  eyes  had  a  scared  look  and 
were  surrounded  by  wide  circles,  as  if  the  orbit  had  been 
hollowed  out.  She  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass  without 
a  word.  The  room  in  which  little  Tom  slept  was  an 
loner  room.  There  was  scarcely  any  light  in  either, 
nothing  but  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  night-lamp.  The 
sleeping-room  was  hushed  and  full  of  the  most  tranquil 
quiet,  the  r^^ilar  soft  breathing  of  the  deeping  child 
in  his  little  bed,  and  of  hia  nurse  by  him,  who  was  as 
completely  unaware  as  he  of  any  intrusion.  Sir  Tom 
stole  in  and  looked  at  his  boy,  in  the  pretty  baby  atti- 
tude of  perfect  repose,  his  little  arms  thrown  up  over 
his  head.  The  anxiety  vanished  from  his  heart,  but 
not  the  troubled  sense  of  something  wrong,  a  mystery 
which  altogether  bafSed  Mm,  Mystery  had  no  place 
here  in  this  little  sanctuary  of  innocence.  But  what 
did  it  mean  ?  He  stole  out  ^ain  to  where  Lucy  stood, 
scared  and  silent  in  her  white  dress,  with  a  jewelled 
pendant  at  her  neck  which  gleamed  strangely  in  the 
half  light. 
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"  He  seems  quite  well  now.  What  was  it,  and  why 
are  you  ao  anxious  ?"  be  aaked.    "  Did  the  doctor " 

"  There  waa  no  need  for  a  doctor.  It  is  only — my- 
self.    I  must  stay  with  him,  he  might  want  me " 

And  nobody  else  does,  Lucy  was  about  to  say,  but  pride 
and  modesty  restrained  her.  Her  husband  looked  at  her 
earnestly.  He  perceived  with  a  curiona  pang  of  astonish- 
ment tlwit  she  drew  away  irom  him,  standing  as  far  off 
as  the  limited  space  permitted  and  avoiding  his  eye. 

"I  don't  onderstand  it,"  he  said;  "tiiere  is  some- 
thing underneath ;  either  he  has  been  more  ill  than  yon 
will  let  me  know,  or — there  is  something  else " 

She  gave  him  no  answering  look,  made  no  wondering 
exclamation  what  could  there  be  else  ?  as  he  had  hoped ; 
but  replied  hurriedly,  as  she  had  done  before, "  I  want  to 
stay  with  him,     I  must  stay  with  him  for  to-night " 

It  was  with  the  most  extraordinary  sense  of  some 
change,  which  he  could  not  fathom  or  divine,  that  Sir 
Tom  consented  at  last  to  leave  his  wife  in  the  diild's 
room  and  go  to  his  own.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What 
had  happened  to  him,  or  was  about  to  happen  7  He 
could  not  explain  to  himself  the  aspect  of  the  slight 
little  youthful  figure  in  her  airy  white  dress,  with  the 
diamonds  still  at  her  throat,  careless  of  the  hour  and 
time,  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  shrink- 
ing away  from  him,  forlorn  and  wakeful  with  her 
scared  eyes.  At  this  hour  on  ordinary  occasions  Lucy 
WBfl  fast  asleep  When  she  came  to  see  her  boy,  if 
society  had  kept  her  up  late,  it  was  in  the  ease  of  a 
dressing-gown,  not  with  any  cold  glitter  of  ornaments. 
And  to  see  her  shrink  and  draw  herself  away  in  that 
strange  repugnance  From  his  touch  and  shadow  con- 
founded him.  He  was  sot  angry,  as  he  might  have 
been  in  another  case,  but  pitiful  to  the  bottom  of  his 
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heart.  Wlist  could  have  come  to  Lucy  ?  Half  a  dozen 
times  he  tamed  hack  od  his  way  to  his  loom.  What 
meaning  could  she  hare  in  it?  What  could  have 
happened  to  her  1  Her  manifest  shrinking  from  him 
had  teni£ed  him,  and  filled  his  mind  with  con&sion. 
But  controversy  of  any  kind  in  the  child's  room  at  the 
risk  of  waking  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  was 
impossible,  and  no  doubt,  he  tried  to  say  to  himself,  it 
must  be  some  panic  she  had  taken,  some  sudden  alarm 
for  the  child,  justified  by  leasouB  which  she  did  not  like 
to  explain  to  him  till  the  morning  light  restored  her 
confidence.  Women  were  bo,  he  had  often  heard :  and 
the  women  he  had  known  in  his  youth  had  certainly 
been  so — unreasoning  cieatores,  subject  to  their  imagi- 
nation, takii^  &ight  when  no  occasion  for  fright  was, 
incapable  of  explaining.  Lucy  had  never  been  Hke  this ; 
but  yet  Lucy,  though  sensible,  was  a  woman  too,  and  if 
it  is  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  take  an  unreasoning 
panic  about  her  only  child,  she  must  be  hardly  judged 
indeed.  Sir  Tom  was  not  a  hard  judge.  When  he  got 
over  the  painful  sense  that  there  must  be  something 
more  in  this  than  met  the  eye,  he  was  half  glad  to  find 
that  Lucy  was  like  other  women — a  dear  liUIe  fool,  not 
always  sensibla  He  thought  almost  the  better  of  her 
for  it,  he  said  to  himself.  She  would  laugh  herself  at 
her  panic,  wbataver  it  was,  when  little  Tom  woke  up 
fresh  and  fair  in  the  morning  light 

With  this  idea  he  did  what  he  could  to  satisfy  him- 
self. The  situation  was  strange,  unprecedented  in  his 
experience ;  but  be  had  many  subjects  of  thought  on 
his  own  part  which  returned  to  his  mind  as  the  surprise 
of  the  moment  calmed  down.  He  bad  a  great  deal  to 
think  about  Old  difSculties  which  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  for  long  years  were  now  coming  back  again 
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to  embarrass  and  confuse  him.  "  Our  pleasant  vices 
aie  made  the  whips  to  scouige  us,"  he  said  to  himself. 
The  past  had  come  back  to  him  like  the  opening  of  a 
book,  no  longei  merely  frivoloos  and  amusing,  as  in  the 
CoDtessa's  t^k,  touched  with  all  maimer  of  light  emo- 
tions, but  bitter,  with  tragedy  in  it,  and  deal^  and  deso- 
latioa  Death  and  life :  he  had  heard  enough  of  the 
dead  to  make  them  seem  aliye  again,  and  of  the  living 
to  confuse  their  identity  altc^^er ;  but  he  had  not 
yet  succeeded  in  dealing  up  the  doubt  which  had  been 
thrown  into  his  miad.  That  question  about  Bice's 
parentage,  "  English  on  one  side,"  tormented  him  stilL 
He  had  made  again  an  attempt  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  he  had  been  foUed.  The  probabilities  seemed  all 
in  favour  of  the  solatian  which  at  the  first  word  had 
presented  itself  to  bim  j  but  still  there  was  a  chance 
that  it  might  not  be  so. 

Hia  mind  had  been  fall  and  troubled  enough, 
when  he  returned  to  the  still  house,  and  thought  with 
compunction  how  many  thoughts  which  he  could  not 
share  with  her  he  was  bringing  baok  to  Lucy's  aide. 
He  could  not  trust  them  to  her,  or  confide  in  her,  and 
secure  her  help,  as  in  many  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  done  without  hesitation.  But  he  could  not 
do  that  in  this  case, — not  so  much  because  she  was 
his  wife,  as  because  she  was  so  young,  so  innocent,  so 
unaware  of  the  complications  of  existence.  How  could 
she  understand  the  temptations  that  assail  a  young  man 
in  the  heyday  of  life,  to  whom  many  indulgences  appear 
permissible  or  venial,  which  to  her  limited  and  inno- 
cent soul  would  seem  unpardonable  sins  7  To  live  even 
for  a  few  years  with  a  stidnleas  nature  like  that  of  Lucy, 
in  whom  there  was  not  even  so  much  knowledge  as 
would  make  the  approaches  of  vice  comprehensible,  is  a 
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new  kind  of  education  to  the  most  experienced  of  men. 
He  had  not  believed  it  to  be  possible  to  be  bo  altc^ether 
ignorant  of  evil  as  he  had  found  her ;  and  how  could 
he  explain  to  her  and  gain  her  indulgent  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  into  i^at  in 
her  vocabulary  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
vice !  Sir  Tom  even  now  did  not  feel  it  to  be  vice. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  it  had  so  happened.  He  had 
been  a  fool.  It  was  almost  inconceivable  to  him  now 
how  for  the  indulgence  of  a  momentary  passion  be 
could  have  placed  himself  in  a  position  that  might  one 
day  be  so  embarrassing  and  disagreeabia  He  had  not 
behaved  ill  at  the  moment ;  it  was  the  woman  who  had 
behaved  ilL  But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  to  ex- 
plain all  this  to  Lucy  ?  Lucy,  who  waa  not  conscious 
of  any  reason  why  a  man's  code  of  morals  should  be 
different  from  that  of  a  woman  I  When  Sir  Tom 
returned  to  this  painful  and  difficult  subject,  the  im- 
mediate question  as  to  Lucy's  strange  conduct  died 
from  his  mind.  It  became  more  easy,  by  dint  of  re- 
peating it,  to  believe  that  a  mere  unreasonable  panic 
about  little  Tom  was  the  cause  of  her  withdrawal.  It 
was  foolish,  but  a  loving  and  lovely  foolishness  which 
a  man  might  do  more  than  foi^ve,  which  he  might 
adore  and  smile  at,  as  men  love  to  do,  feeling  that  for 
a  woman  to  be  thus  silly  is  desirable,  a  counterpoise  to 
the  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  world.  But  how  to  make  this  spotless 
creature  undei^tand  that  a  man  m^ht  slip  aside  and 
yet  not  be  a  dissolute  man,  that  he  might  be  betrayed 
into  certain  proceedings  which  would  not  perhaps  bear 
the  inspection  of  severe  judges,  and  yet  be  neither 
vicious  nor  heartless.  This  problem,  after  he  had  con- 
sidered it  in  every  possible  way.  Sir  Tom  finally  gave 
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Up  with  a  sort  of  despair.  He  muct  keep  his  secret 
within  his  own  bosom.  He  must  contrive  some  means 
of  doii^  what,  in  case  bis  hypothesis  was  right, 
wotdd  now  be  cleariy  a  duty,  without  exciting  any 
suBpicion  on  Lucy's  part  That,  he  thonght  with  a 
compunction,  would  be  easy  enougL  There  was  no 
oue  whom  it  would  cost  less  trouble  to  deceive.  With 
these  thoughts  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  room  which 
seemed  strangely  lonely  without  her  presence.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  was  not  ungrateful  to  him  to  be 
alone  to  think  all  those  thoughts  without  the  additional 
sense  of  treachery  which  must  have  ensued  had  he 
thought  them  in  her  presence.  There  was  no  treachery. 
He  had  been  all  along,  he  thought  to  himself,  a  man 
somewhat  sinned  against  in  the  matter.  To  be  sure  it 
was  wrong — according  to  all  rules  of  morals,  it  was 
necessary  to  admit  this ;  but  not  more  wrong,  not  so 
much  wrong,  as  most  other  men  had  been.  And,  grant- 
ing the  impropriety  of  that  first  step,  he  had  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with  afterward&  In  that  respect 
he  knew  he  had  behaved  both  liberally  and  honourably, 
though  he  had  been  deceived.  But  how — how — good 
heavens ! — explain  this  to  Lucy  ?  In  the  silence  of  her 
room,  where  she  was  not,  he  actually  laughed  out  to  him- 
self at  the  thought ;  laughed  with  a  sense  of  an  impossi- 
bility beyond  all  laws  or  power  of  reasoning.  What 
miracle  would  m^e  her  understand  ?  It  would  be  easier 
to  move  the  sohd  earth  than  to  make  her  understand. 
But  it  was  altogether  a  very  strange  night — such  a 
night  as  never  had  been  passed  in  that  house  before ; 
and  fearful  tilings  were  about  in  the  darkness,  ill 
dreams,  strange  shadows  of  trouble.  When  Sir  Tom 
woke  in  the  morning  and  found  no  sign  that  his  wife 
had  been  in  the  room  or  any  trace  of  her,  there  arose 
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once  more  a  painful  apprehension  in  hie  mind.  He 
hurried  half-dreseed  to  the  nursery  to  ask  for  news  of 
the  child,  but  was  met  by  the  nurse  with  the  most 
cheerful  countenance,  with  little  Tom  holding  by  her 
skirta,  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of  babble  and  glee. 

"  He  has  had  a  good  night,  then } "  the  father  said 
aloud,  lifting  the  little  fellow  to  his  shoulder. 

"  An  excellent  night.  Sir  Thomas,"  the  woman  said, 
"  and  not  a  bit  tired  with  his  journey,  and  so  pleased 
to  see  all  the  carriages  and  the  folks  passing." 

Sir  Tom  put  the  boy  down  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face. 

"  What  was  the  cause,  then,  of  Lady  Bandolph's 
anxiety  last  night  V 

"  Anxiety,  Sir  Thomas !  Oh  no  ;  her.  ladyship  was 
quite  pleased.  She  do  always  say  he  is  a  regular  little 
town-bird,  and  always  better  in  London.  And  so  she 
said  when  I  wss  putting  of  him  to  sleep.  And  he  never 
stured,  not  from  the  moment  he  went  off  till  six  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  darling.  I  do  think  now.  Sir  Thomas, 
aa  we  may  hope  he's  taken  hold  of  his  strength." 

Sir  Tom  turned  away  with  a  blank  countenance. 
What  did  it  mean,  then  ?  He  went  back  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, and  completed  his  toilette  without  seeing 
anything  of  Lucy.  The  nurse  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious of  her  mistress's  v^Q  by  the  baby's  side.  Where, 
then,  had  Lucy  passed  the  nigbt,  and  why  taken  refuge 
in  that  nursery  ?  Sit  Tom  grew  pale,  and  saw  his 
own  countenance  white  and  full  of  trouble,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  stranger's,  in  the  glass.  He  hurried  downstairs 
to  tiie  breakfast-room,  into  which  t^e  sun  was  shinii^. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  cheerful  sight. 
Some  of  the  flowers  broi^bt  up  £rom  the  HaU  were  ou 
the  table ;  there  was  a  merry  little  fire  burning ;  the 
usual  pile  of  newspapers  were  arranged  for  him  by 
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WiUiama'a  care,  who  felt  himself  a  political  charactei 
too,  and  nuderatood  tihe  necessity  of  seeing  what  the 
conntiy  was  thinkiDg.  Jock  stood  at  the  window  with 
a  book,  leading  and  watching  the  changeful  movements 
outside.  But  the  chaii  at  the  head  of  the  table  was 
vacant  "  Have  you  seen  Lucy  ? "  he  said  to  Jock,  with 
an  anxiety  which  he  could  scarcely  disguise.  At  this 
moment  she  came  in,  very  guilty,  very  pale,  like  a 
ghost  She  gave  him  no  greeting,  save  a  sort  of 
attempt  at  a  smile  and  warning  look,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  Williams,  who  hod  followed  her  into  the  room 
with  that  one  special  dish  which  the  butier  always 
condescended  to  place  on  the  tabla  Sir  Tom  sat  down 
to  his  newspapers  confounded,  not  knowing  what  to 
think  or  to  say. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

LADY  KAKDOLFH  WnTDS  tIP  HEH  AFFAIBS. 

Lucy  contrived  somehow  to  elude  all  private  inter- 
course with  her  husband  that  morning.  She  was  not 
alone  with  him  for  a  moment  To  his  question  about 
little  Tom  and  her  anxiety  of  last  night  she  made  as 
sl^ht  an  answer  as  possible.  "  Nurse  tells  me  he  is  all 
right."  "  He  is  quite  well  this  morning,"  Lucy  replied 
with  quiet  dignity,  as  if  she  did  not  limit  herself  to 
nurse's  observations.  She  talked  a  little  to  Jock  about 
his  school  and  how  long  the  holidays  lasted,  while 
Sir  Tom  retired  behind  the  shield  of  his  newspapers. 
He  did  not  get  much  benefit  from  them  that  morning, 
or  instruction  as  to  what  the  country  was  thinking. 
He  was  so  much  more  curious  to  know  what  his  wife 
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was  thinking,  that  simple  little  ^rl  who  knew  no  evil. 
The  most  astute  of  men  could  not  have  perplexed  Sir 
Tom  so  much.  It  seemed  to  him  that  sometbii^  must 
have  happened,  but  what  ?  What  was  there  that  any 
one  could  betray,  to  her  ?  not  the  discovery  that  he 
himself  thought  he  had  mada  That  was  impossible.  If 
any  one  else  bad  known  it  he  surely  must  have  known 
it.     It  could  not  be  anything  so  unlikely  ae  that 

But  Lucy  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  inquirii^. 
She  went  away  to  see  the  housekeeper,  to  look  after 
her  domestic  afiairs ;  and  then  Sir  Tom  made  sure  he 
should  find  her  in  the  nursery,  whither  he  took  his  way, 
when  he  thought  he  had  left  sufiBcient  time  for  her 
other  occupations.  But  Lady  Itaudolph  was  not  there. 
He  beard  from  Fletcher,  whose  disturbed  countenance 
seemed  to  reflect  bis  own,  that  her  mistress  had  gone 
out  She  was  the  only  one  of  the  household  who 
shared  his  certainty  that  something  had  happened 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine.  Fletcher  knew  that  her 
mistress  had  not  undressed  in  the  usual  way ;  that  she 
had  not  gone  to  bed.  Her  own  services  had  not  been 
required  either  in  the  morning  or  evening,  and  she  had 
a  strong  suspicion  that  Lady  Randolph  had  passed  the 
night  on  a  sofa  in  the  little  morning-room  upstairs. 
To  Fletcher's  mind  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  this.  Quarrels  between  husband  and  wife  are  com- 
mon enough.  But  her  consciousness  and  sympathetic 
significance  of  look  struck  Sir  Tom  with  a  troubled 
sense  of  the  humour  of  the  situation  which  broke  tiie 
spell  of  bis  increasing  agitation,  if  but  for  a  moment 
It  was  droll  to  think  that  Fletcher  should  be  in  a  man- 
ner his  confidant,  the  only  participator  in  his  woes. 

Lucy  had  gone  out  hn]f  to  avoid  her  husband,  half 
with  a  determination  to  expedite  the  business  which 
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sbe  had  begun,  with  veiy  difierent  feelings  the  day 
before.  The  streets  were  very  gay  and  bright  on  that 
AprQ  morning,  with  all  the  quickening  of  life  which 
many  arrivals  and  the  approach  of  the  season,  with  all 
its  excitements,  brings.  Houses  were  opening  up, 
canines  coming  out,  even  the  groups  of  children  and 
nurse-maids  in  the  Park  making  a  sensible  difference  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  railing.  It  was  very  unusual 
for  her  to  find  herself  in  the  sla-eeta  alone,  and  this 
increased  the  curious  dazed  sensation  -mik  which  she 
went  out  among  all  these  real  people,  so  lively  and 
energetic,  while  she  was  still  little  more  t.han  a  dream- 
woman,  possessed  by  one  thought,  moving  along,  she 
knew  not  how,  with  a  sense  of  helplessness  and  un- 
protectedness,  which  made  the  novelty  all  the  more 
sensible  to  her.  She  went  on  for  what  seemed  to  be  a 
long  time,  following  mechanically  the  line  of  the  pave- 
ment, without  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  along  the 
long  course  of  Park  Lane,  and  then  into  the  cheerful 
bustle  of  Piccadilly,  where,  with  a  sense  of  morning 
ease  and  leisure,  not  like  the  artificiality  of  the  after- 
noon, so  many  people  were  coming  and  going,  all  occu- 
pied in  business  of  their  own,  though  bo  different  from 
the  bustle  of  more  absorbing  business,  the  haste  and 
obstruction  of  the  city.  Lucy  was  not  beautiful  enough 
or  splendid  enough  to  attract  much  attention  from  tiie 
passers-by  in  the  streets,  though  one  or  two  sympa- 
thetic and  observant  wayfarers  were  caught  by  the 
look  of  trouble  in  her  face.  She  had  never  walked 
about  London,  and  she  did  not  know  where  she  was 
going.  But  she  did  not  think  of  this.  Sbe  thought 
only  on  one  subject, — about  her  husband  and  that 
other  life  which  he  had,  of  whidi  she  knew  nothing, 
which  might,  for  anything  she  could  tell,  have  been 
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going  on  side  by  side  vitli  the  life  she  kaev  and  shitied. 
This  waa  tbe  point  upon  which  Lucy's  mind  bad  given 
way.  The  revelation  as  to  Bice  had  etartled  and 
shaken  her  Boul  to  its  foundations ;  but  after  the 
shock  things  had  fallen  into  their  place  again,  and  she 
had  felt  no  anger,  though  much  pain  and  pity.  Her 
mind  had  thrown  itself  back  Into  the  unknown  past 
almost  tenderly  towards  the  mother  who  had  died  long 
ago,  to  whom  perhaps  Bice  had  been  what  little  Tom 
was  now  to  herselt  But  when  the  further  statement 
reached  her  ears  all  tJiat  softening  which  seemed  to  have 
swept  over  her  disappeared  in  a  moment.  A  horrible 
bewilderment  had  seized  her.  Was  he  two  men,  with 
two  wives,  two  lives,  two  children  dear  to  him  ? 

It  is  usual  to  talk  of  women  as  being  the  most 
severe  judges  of  each  other's  failures  in  one  particular 
at  least,  an  accusation  which  no  doubt  is  true  of  both 
sexes,  though  generally  applied,  like  so  many  universal 
troths,  to  one.  And  an  injured  wife  is  a  raging  fury  in 
t^ose  primitive  characterisations  which  are  so  common 
in  the  world.  But  the  ideas  which  circled  like  the  flakes 
in  a  snowstorm  through  the  mind  of  Lucy  were  of  a 
kind  incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar  critic  who  judges 
humanity  in  the  general  Her  ways  of  thinking,  her 
modes  of  judging  were  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  of  minds  accustomed  to  generalisation  and  lightly 
acqtudnted  with  the  vices  of  the  world.  Lucy  knew 
no  general ;  she  knew  three  persona  involved  in  an 
imbroglio  so  terrible  that  she  saw  no  way  out  of  it. 
Herself,  her  husband,  another  woman  Her  mind  waa 
the  mind  almost  of  a  child.  It  had  resisted  all  that 
dismal  information  which  tbe  chatter  of  society  conveys. 
She  knew  that  married  people  were  "  not  happy " 
sometimes.     She  knew  that  there  were  wretched  stories 
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of  whicli  she  hdd  that  they  conld  not  be  true.  She  was 
of  Desdemona's  mind,  and  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  such  woman.  And  when  she  was  suddenly 
strangdy  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy  of  her 
own,  that  wafi  not  enongh  to  turn  this  innocent  and 
modest  girl  into  a  raging  Eleanor.  She  waa  pro- 
foundly reasonable  in  her  simple  way,  unapt  to  blame ; 
thinking  no  evil,  and  full  of  those  prepossessions  and 
fixed  canons  of  innocence  which  the  world-instructed 
are  incapable  not  only  of  understanding,  but  of  believ- 
ing in  the  existence  of.  A  connection  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  waa  to  her,  in  one  way  or  other,  a  mar- 
riag&  Into  the  reasons,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
that  conld  have  brought  about  any  such  connection 
without  the  rites  that  made  it  sacred,  she  could  not 
penetrate  or  inquire.  It  was  a  subject  too  terrible, 
from  which  her  mind  retreated  with  awe  and  incom- 
pmhension.  Never  could  it,  she  felt,  have  been  in- 
tended so,  at  least  on  Uie  woman's  side.  The  mock 
marri^  of  romance,  the  deceits  practised  on  the  stage 
and  in  novels  upon  the  innocent,  she  believed  in  with- 
out hesitation,  everything  in  tiie  world  being  more 
comprehensible  than  impurity.  There  might  be  vil- 
lainous men,  betrayers,  seducers,  Lucy  could  not  tell ; 
there  might  be  monsters,  griffins,  fiery  dragons,  for 
anything  she  knew  ;  but  a  woman  abandoned  by  all  her 
natural  guard  of  modesties  and  reluctances,  moved  by 
passion,  capable  of  being  seduced,  she  could  not  under- 
stand. And  still  more  impossible  was  it  to  imagine 
such  sins  as  the  outcome  of  mere  levity,  without  any 
tragic  circumstances ;  or  to  conceive  of  the  mysteries 
of  life  as  outraged  and  intruded  upon  by  folly,  or  for 
the  darker  bait  of  interest.  Her  heart  sickened  at 
such  suggestions.     She  knew  Uiere  were  poor  women 
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in  tile  streets,  yictaniB  of  want  and  vice,  poor  degraded 
creatorea  for  whom  her  heart  bled,  whom  she  could 
not  think  of  for  the  intolerable  pang  of  pity  and  shame. 
But  all  these  questions  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sudden  revelation  in  which  she  herself  had  so  pain- 
ful a  part.  These  broken  reflections  were  in  her  mind 
lite  the  falling  of  snow,  .  They  whirled  through  the 
vague  world  of  her  troubled  soul  without  consequence 
or  coherence ;  all  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 
Her  husband  was  no  villain,  and  the  woman — the 
beautiful,  smiling  woman,  so  much  fairer,  greater, 
more  important  than  Lucy,  she  was  no  wretched,  de- 
graded creature.  What  was  she  then !  His  wife — 
his  true  wife  7  And  if  so,  what  was  Lucy  ?  Her  brain 
reeled  and  the  world  went  round  her  in  a  sickening 
whirL  The  circumstances  were  too  terrible  for  resent- 
ment What  could  anger  do,  or  any  other  quick- 
springing  short-lived  emotion !  What  did  it  matter 
even  what  Lucy  felt,  what  any  one  felt  ?  It  was  far 
beyond  that  Here  was  fact  which  no  emotion  could 
undo.  A  wife  and  a  child  on  either  side,  and  what 
was  to  come  of  it ;  and  how  could  life  go  on  with  this 
to  think  of,  never  to  be  forgotten,  not  to  -he  put  aside 
for  a  moment  ?  It  brought  existence  to  a  stand-stilL 
She  did  not  know  what  was  the  next  step  she  must 
take,  or  how  she  could  go  back,  or  what  she  must 
say  to  the  man  who,  perhaps,  was  not  her  husband,  or 
how  she  could  continue  under  that  roof,  or  arrange  the 
commonest  details  of  life.  There  was  but  one  thing 
clear  before  her,  the  business  which  she  was  bent  on 
hurrying  to  a  conclusion  now. 

She  found  herself  in  the  bustle  of  the  streets  that 
converge  upon  the  circus  at  the  end  of  Piccadilly  as 
she  thus  went  on   thinking,  and  Uiere  Lucy  looked 
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almut  her  in  some  dismay,  finding  that  she  had  reached 
the  limit  of  the  little  world  she  knew.  She  was  afraid 
of  plunging  alone  into  those  hostiing  ways,  and  almost 
afraid  of  the  only  other  alternative,  which,  however, 
she  adopted,  of  calling  a  cab  and  giving  the  driver  the 
address  of  Mr.  Chervil  in  the  city.  To  do  this,  and 
to  mount  into  the  uneasy  jingling  cab,  gave  her 
a  little  shock  of  the  unaccustomed,  which  was  like  a 
breach  of  morals  to  Lucy.  It  seemed,  though  she  had 
beeu  independent  enough  in  more  important  matters, 
the  most  daring  step  she  had  ever  taken  on  her  own 
lesponsibility.  Bat  the  matter  of  the  cab,  and  the 
aspect  of  this  xmknown  world  into  which  it  conveyed 
her,  occupied  her  mind  a  little,  and  stopped  the  tumult 
of  her  thoughts.  She  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what 
she  had  come  about  when  she  found  herself  set  down 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Chervil's  office,  and  ascending  the 
grimy  staircase,  meeting  people  who  stared  at  her, 
and  wondered  what  a  lady  could  be  doing  there.  Mr. 
Chervil  himself  was  scarcely  less  surprised.  He  said, 
'  Lady  Bandolph  I "  with  a  cry  of  astonishment  when 
she  was  shown  in.  And  she  found  some  difficulty, 
which  she  had  not  thought  of,  in  explaining  her  busi- 
ness. He  reminded  her  that  she  had  given  him  the 
same  instructions  yesterday  when  he  had  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  her  in  Park  Lana  He  was  far  more 
respectful  to  Lady  Eandolph  than  he  had  been  to  Lucy 
Trevor  in  her  first  attempts  to  carry  out  her  father's  wOl. 
"  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  neglected  your 
wishes.  I  have  written  to  Kushton  on  the  subject. 
We  both  know  by  this  time.  Lady  Handolph,  that 
when  you  have  made  up  your  mind — and  you  have 
the  most  perfect  right  to  do  so  —  though  we  may 
not  like  it,  nor  think  it  anything  but  a  squandering 
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of  money,  still  we  are  aware  we  have  no  right  to 
oppose " 

"  It  is  not  that "  said  Lucy  faintly.  "  It  ia  that  the 
circumstances  have  changed  since  yesterday.  I  want 
to — I  should  like  to " 

"  Give  up  your  intention  ?  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
it.     For  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  as  a  man  of  busi- 

"  It  ia  not  that,"  Lucy  repeated.  "  I  want  to  in- 
crease the  sum.  I  find  the  youi^  lady  has  a  claim — 
and  I  want  it  to  be  done  immediately,  without  the  loss 
of  a  day.  Oh,  I  am  more,  much  more  in  earnest 
about  it  than  I  was  yesterday.  I  want  it  settled  at 
once.  IF  it  ia  not  settled  at  once  difficulties  might 
arisa  I  want  to  double  the  amount  Could  you  not 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Bushton  instead  of  writing  7  I  have 
heard  that  people  telegraph  about  business." 

"  Double  tbe  amount  I  Have  you  thought  over 
this  ?  Have  you  had  Sir  Thomas's  advice  ?  It  is 
a  very  important  matter  to  decide  so  suddenly. 
Pardon  me.  Lady  Eandolph,  but  you  must  know  that 
if  you  bestow  at  this  rate  you  will  soon  not  have  very 
much  left  to  you," 

"  Ah,  that  would  he  a  comfort; ! "  cried  Lucy ;  and 
then  there  came  over  her  the  miserable  thought  that 
all  tbe  circumstances  were  changed,  and  to  have  a  sub- 
ject of  disagreement  between  her  husband  and  herself 
removed  would  not  matter  now.     Once  it  bad  been 

the  only  subject,  now The  suddenness  of  this 

realisation  of  the  change  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 
But  she  restrained  herself  with  a  great  effort  "  Tea," 
she  said,  "  I  should  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  have  done  all 
my  father  wished — for  many  things  might  happen 
I  might  die — and  then  who  would  do  it  ? " 
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"  We  need  not  diflcusa  that  very  unlikely  contin- 
gency," said  Mr,  Chervil.  (He  said  to  himself:  Sir 
Tom  wouldn't,  that  is  certain.)  "  But  even  under  Mr. 
Trevor's  will,"  he  added,  "  this  will  be  a  very  lai^ 
sum  to  give — larger,  don't  you  think,  than  he  intended; 
unlesa  there  is  some  very  special  claim  ?" 

"It  is  a  special  daim,"  cried  Lucy,  "and  papa 
made  no  conditions.  I  was  to  be  free  in  doing  it. 
He  left  me  quite  free." 

"  Without  doubt,"  the  lawyer  eaid,  "  I  need  not 
repeat  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  you  are  certainly 
quite  free.  And  you  have  btonght  me  the  young 
lady's  name,  no  doubt,  Lady  Sandolph  1  Yesterday, 
you  recollect  you  were  uncertain  about  her  nam&  It 
is  important  to  be  quite  accurate  in  an  afiair  of  so 
much  importance.  She  is  a  lucky  young  lady.  A 
great  many  would  like  to  learn  the  secret  of  pleasing 
you  to  this  extent" 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  gasp.  She  did  not 
understand  the  rest  of  his  speech  or  care  to  hear  it. 
Her  name  ?  What  was  her  name  ?  If  she  bad  not 
known  it  before,  BtUl  less  did  she  know  it  now. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  what  does  it  matter  about  a 
name  1  People,  girls,  diange  their  names.  She  is 
Beatrice.  Ton  might  leave  a  blank  and  it  could  be 
filled  up  after.  She  is  going  to — marry.  She  is — 
must  everything  be  delayed  for  that  t — and  yet  it  is  of 
no  importance — no  importance  that  I  can  see,"  Lucy 
said,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Bandolph  I  Let  me  say  Uiat  to 
give  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  a  person  with 
whose  very  name  you  are  unacquainted — forgive  me, 
but  in  yoor  own  interests  I  must  speak.  Let  me  con- 
sult with  Sir  Thomas." 
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"  I  do  not  wish  017  husband  to  be  consulted.  He 
has  promised  me  not  to  interfere,  and  it  is  my  business, 
not  his,"  Lucy  said,  with  a  flush  of  excitement  And 
tboi^h  there  was  much  further  conrersation,  and  the 
,  lawyer  did  all  he  could  to  move  her,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Lucy  was  immovable.  He  went  down  to  the 
door  with  her  to  pat  her  into  her  carnage,  as  he  sup- 
posed, not  unwilling  even  in  that  centre  of  practical 
life  to  have  the  sunounding  population  see  on  what 
confidential  terms  he  was  with  this  fine  young  lady. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  no  carriage  was  there,  and 
Lucy,  not  without  a  tiemor,  as  of  a  very  stiai^  re- 
quest, and  one  which  might  shock  the  nerves  of  her 
companion,  asked  him  to  get  a  cab  for  her,  Mr.  Cher- 
vil's astonishment  knew  no  hounds. 

"  I  never  thought  how  far  it  was,"  Lucy  said, 
faltering  and  apolt^tic  "  I  thought  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  walk." 

"  Walk ! "  he  cried,  "  from  Park  Lane  ? "  with  con- 
sternation. He  stood  looking  after  her  as  she  drove 
away,  sayii^  to  himself  that  the  old  man  had  on- 
doubt«dly  been  mad,  and  that  this  poor  young  thing 
was  evidently  cracked  toa  He  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  write  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  not  Sir  Tom  to  Mr. 
Chervil ;  but  if  it  was  going  to  happen  that  the  poor 
young  lady  should  diow  what  he  had  no  doubt  was  the 
hereditary  weakness,  Mr.  Chervil  could  not  restrain  a 
devout  wish  that  it  might  show  itself  decisively  before 
half  her  fortune  was  alienated.  No  Sir  Thomas  in 
existence  would  carry  out  a  father-in-law's  will  of 
such  an  insane  character  as  that 

In  the  meanwhile  Lucy  jingled  home  in  ber  cab, 
feeling  more  giddy,  more  heartsick  than  ever.  There 
now  came  upon  her  with  more  potency  than  ever,  since 
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now  it  vas  the  matter  iiiimediatel7  before  her,  the 
qneetion  what  was  ahe  to  do  ?  What  waa  she  to  do  ? 
She  had  eluded  Sir  Tom  on  the  night  before,  and 
obliged  him  to  accept,  without  007  demand  for  ex- 
planation, her  strange  retirement.  But  now  what  was 
she  to  do?  Little  Tom  would  not  answer  for  a  pretext 
i^ain.  She  must  either  resume  the  former  hatate  of 
her  life,  snbdne  herself  entirely,  meet  him  with  a 
cheerful  face,  ignore  the  sudden  chaam  that  had  been 

made  between   them  —  or She   looked   with 

terrified  eyea  at  this  blank  wall  of  impossibility,  and 
could  see  no  way  through  it.  Live  witii  him  as  of 
old,  in  a  pretence  of  union  where  no  anion  conld  be, 
or  explain  how  it  was  that  she  conld  not  do  sa  Both 
these  things  were  impoeaible — impoesible  I — and  what, 
then,  was  she  to  do  ? 


OHAPTEE  XLIIL 

TEE  UTTLI  HOTISB  Df  HA.YFAIB. 

The  little  house  in  Mayfair  was  very  bright  and  gay. 
What  conventional  words  are  tiioae  I  It  waa  nothing 
of  tJie  kind.  It  was  dim  and  poetical  No  light  that 
could  be  kept  out  of  it  was  permitted  to  come  in. 
The  quality  of  light  in  London,  even  in  April,  is  not 
exquisite,  and  perhaps  the  Contessa'a  long  curtains 
and  all  tiie  delicate  draperies  which  she  loved  to  hai^ 
about  her  were  more  desirable  to  see  than  that  very 
poor  tiung  in  the  way  of  daylight  which  exista  in 
Mayfair.  Bice,  who  was  a  child  of  light,  objected  a 
litUe  to  this  shutting  out,  and  she  would  have  objected 
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Btroi^ly,  being  young  enough  to  love  the  sunshine  for 
itself,  but  for  the  exquisite  reason  which  the  Conteesa 
gave  for  the  interdict  she  had  put  upon  it  "  Cam," 
she  said,  "  if  you  were  all  white  -and  red  like  those 
English  gills  (it  is  tatU  soit  pea  vulgar  between  our^ 
selves,  and  not  half  so  effective  as  your  Najic  mat),  then 
you  might  have  as  much  light  as  you  pleased ;  but  to 
put  yourself  in  competition  with  them  on  their  own 
ground — no.  Bice  mia.  But  in  this  light  there  ia 
notJiing  to  desira" 

"  Don't  you  think,  then,  Madama,"  said  Bica, 
piqued,  "  that  no  light  at  all  would  be  better  still,  and 
not  to  be  seen  tiie  best " 

"  Darling  I "  said  the  Gontessa,  with  that  smile 
which  embodied  so  many  things.  It  answered  for 
encouragement  and  applause  and  gentle  reproof,  and 
many  other  matters  which  words  could  but  indifferently 
say,  and  it  was  one  of  her  favourite  ways  of  turning 
aside  a  question  to  which  she  did  not  think  fit  to  give 
any  reply.  And  Bice  swallowed  her  pique  and  asked 
no  more.  The  lamps  were  all  shaded  like  the  windows 
in  this  bower  of  beauty.  There  was  scarcely  a  comer 
that  was  not  draped  with  some  softly-falling,  ridily- 
tinted  tissue.  A  dehcate  perfume  breathed  throi^h 
this  half-lighted  world.  Thus,  though  neither  gay  nor 
bright,  it  realised  the  effect  whit^  in  our  day,  in  the 
time  when  everything  was  different,  was  meant  by 
these  words.  It  was  a  place  for  pleasure,  for  intimate 
BocietT',  and  conversation,  and  laughter,  and  wit ;  for 
music  and  sofl  words;  and,  above  all,  for  tie  setting  ofif 
of  beauty,  and  the  expression  of  admiration.  The 
chairs  were  soft,  the  carpets  like  moss ;  there  were 
flowen  everywhere  betraying  themselves  by  their 
odour,  even  when  you  could  not  see  them.     The  Con- 
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tessa  had  spared  no  espenae  in  making  tiie  little  place 
— which  she  laughed  at  eofUy,  calling  it  her  doll's 
house — as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 

And  here  the  two  ladies  b^an  to  Hve  a  life  very 
difTeieiit  from  that  of  the  Eandolphs'  simple  dwelling. 
Bice,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  had  fulfilled  all  the 
hopes  of  her  patroness,  else  had  she  never  been  pro- 
duced with  such  bewildering  mystery,  yet  dertnesa,  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  young  Montjoie  at  the  HalL  She 
had  realised  all  the  Contessa's  eipectations,  and  justi- 
fied the  bills  which  Madame  di  Fomo-Fopulo  looked 
upon  with  a  oettaiu  complacency  as  they  came  in,  as 
something  creditable  to  her,  as  pioof  of  her  magnifi- 
cence of  mind  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  her 
^oUgie.  And  now  they  had  entered  upon  theit 
campaign.  It  had  annoyed  her  in  this  new  b^inning, 
amid  all  its  excitements  and  hopes,  to  be  called  upon 
by  Six  Tom  for  explanations  which  it  was  not  to  her 
interest  to  give ;  which  she  bad,  indeed,  when  she 
deliberately  sowed  the  seed  of  mystery,  resolved  not 
to  giv&  To  allow  herself  to  be  brought  to  book  was 
not  in  her  mind  at  all,  and  she  was  clever  enough  to 
mystify  even  Sir  Tom,  and  keep  his  mind  in  a  sus- 
pense and  uncertainty  very  painful  to  him.  But  she 
had  managed  to  elude  his  inquiries,  and  though  it  had 
changed  the  demeanour  of  Sir  Tom,  and  entirely  done 
away  with  the  careless  good  humour  which  had  been 
so  pleasant,  still  she  felt  herself  now  independent  of 
the  Baudolphs,  and  had  begun  her  life  very  cheerfully 
and  with  every  promise  of  great  enjoyment.  The 
Contessa  "  received  "  every  day  and  all  day  long,  from 
the  time  when  she  was  visible,  which  was  not,  however, 
at  a  very  early  hour.  About  four  the  day  of  the 
ladies  began.    Sometimes,  indeed,  before  that  hour  two 
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favoured  peraoBS,  not  always  the  same,  who  had  accom- 
panied them  h(ime  from  the  Park,  would  he  admitted  to 
share  a  dainty  little  Inncheon.  Bice  now  rode  at  the 
hour  when  everybody  rides,  with  the  Contessa,  who  was 
a  graceful  horsewoman,  and  never  looked  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  saddla  The  two  beauti- 
ful Italiana,  as  they  were  called,  had  in  this  way, 
within  a  week  of  tJieir  arrival,  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  Row,  and  already  their  days  overflowed  with  amnse- 
ment  and  society.  Few  ladies  visited  the  little  house 
in  Mayfair,  but  then  they  were  not  much  wanted 
there.  The  Conteasa  was  not  one  of  those  vulgar 
practitioners  who  profess  in  words  their  preference  for 
men's  society.  But  she  said,  so  sweetly  that  it  was 
barbarous  to  laugh  (though  many  of  her  friends  did 
so),  that,  having  one  doae  companion  of  her  own  sex, 
her  dearest  Bice,  who  was  everything  to  her,  she  was 
independent  of  the  feminine  element  "And  then 
they  are  so  busy,  these  ladies  of  fashion ;  tiiey  have  no 
leisure ;  they  have  so  coany  things  to  do.  It  is  a 
thraldom,  a  heavy  thraldom,  Plough  the  cbuns  are 
gilded."  "  Shall  we  see  you  at  Lady  Blank  Blank's 
to-night  ?  You  miist  be  going  to  the  Duchess's  ? 
Of  course  we  shall  meet  at  the  Higbton  Grandmodesl" 
"  Ah  1 "  cried  the  Contessa,  spreading  out  her  white 
hands,  "  it  is  fatiguing  even  only  to  hear  of  it  We 
love  our  ease,  Bice  and  I ;  we  go  nowhere  where  we 
are  expected  to  go." 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  this  speech  was  made 
laughed  "  consumedly."  They  even  made  little  signs 
to  each  other  behind  back,  and  exploded  again.  When 
she  looked  round  at  them  they  said  the  Contessa  was 
a  perfect  mimic,  better  than  anything  on  the  stage, 
and  that  she  had  perfectly  caught  the  tone  of  that  old 
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Lady  Barbe  Montfichet,  wlio  went  everywhere  (whom, 
indeed,  the  Contessa  did  not  know),  and  laughed 
again.  Bnt  it  waa  not  at  the  Contessa's  power  of 
mimicry  that  they  laughed.  It  was  at  the  delicious 
&lsehood  of  her  pretensions,  and  the  thoitght  that  if 
she  pleased  she  might  appear  at  the  Hightou  Grand- 
modes,  OT  meet  the  best  society  at  Lady  Blank  Blank's. 
These  gentlemen  knew  better ;  and  it  was  a  joke  of 
which  they  nerer  tired.  They  weiQ  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  desirable  daas  of  people  in  society  who  had  the 
entrie  in  the  Contessa's  little  house;  they  were  old 
acquaintances  who  had  known  her  in  her  progress 
through  the  world,  mingled  with  a  few  young  men 
whom  they  brought  with  them,  partly  because  the  boys 
admired  these  two  lovely  foreign  women ;  partly  be- 
cause, with  a  certain  easy  benevolence  that  cost  them 
nothing,  they  wanted  the  Contessa's  little  girl,  whoever 
she  was,  to  have  her  chance.  But  few,  if  any,  of  these 
astute  gentlemen,  yoong  or  old,  was  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  position  she  held. 

Kor  *  was  she  altogether  withoat  female  visitors. 
Xadj  Anastasia,  that  authority  of  the  press,  who  made 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  distin- 
guished strangers  and  was  not  a&aid  of  compromising 
herself,  sometimes  made  one  at  the  little  parties  and 
enjoyed  them  much.  The  Dowager  Lady  £an- 
dolph's  card  was  left  at  the  Contessa's  door,  as  was 
that  of  the  Duchess,  who  bad  looked  upon  her  with 
such  consternation  at  Lucy's  party  in  the  country. 
What  these  ladies  meant  it  would  be  curious  to  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  lingering  touch  of  kindness,  perhaps 
a  wish  to  save  their  credit  in  case  it  should  happen 
by  some  bewildering  turn  of  fortune  that  La  Forno- 
Populo  might  come  uppermost  ageun.     Would  she  dare 
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to  have  herself  put  forward  at  the  Drawing-room  was 
what  these  ladies  asked  each  other  with  bated  breath. 
It  was  possible,  nay,  quite  likely,  that  she  might  suc- 
ceed in  doing  ao,  for  there  were  plenty  of  good-natured 
people  who  would  not  refuse  if  she  asked  them,  and  of 
course  so  close  a  scrutiny  was  not  kept  upon  foreigners 
as  upon  Dative  subjects ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Sandolph  was  right  in  her  assertion 
that,  so  iar  as  could  be  proved,  there  was  nothing 
absolutely  fatal  to  a  woman's  reputation  in  the  history 
of  the  Contessa.  Would  she  have  the  courage  to  dare 
that  ordeal,  or  would  she  set  up  a  standard  of  revolt,  and 
declare  herself  superior  to  that  hall-mark  of  fashion  ? 
She  was  clever  enough,  all  the  people  who  knew  her 
allowed,  for  either  rdle ;  either  to  persuade  some  good 
woman,  innocent  and  ignorant  enoi^b,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  her,  and  elude  the  researches  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  else  to  retreat  bravely  in  gay  rebellion 
and  declare  that  she  was  not  rich  enough,  nor  her 
diamonds  good  enough,  for  that  noonday  display. 
For  either  part  the  Contessa  was  clever  enough. 

Meanwhile  Bice  had  all  the  enjoyment,  without 
any  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  new  life.  It  was  far 
more  luxurious,  splendid,  and  even  amusing,  than  the 
old  existence  of  the  waterii^-places.  To  ride  in  the 
Park  and  feel  herself  one  of  that  brilliant  crowd,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  succession  of  lively  companions,  to 
have  always  "  something  going  on,"  that  delight  of 
youth,  and  a  continual  incense  of  admiration  rising 
around  her  enough  to  have  turned  a  less  steady  head, 
filled  Bice's  cup  with  happiness.  But  perhaps  the 
most  penetrating  pleasure  of  all  was  that  of  having 
carried  out  the  Contessa's  expectations  and  fulfilled 
her  hopes.     Had  not  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  been 
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satdBfied  with  the  beauty  of  her  chaige,  none  of  these 
expeusea  wonld  have  been  incinred,  and  this  life  of 
many  delights  would  never  have  been ;  bo  that  the 
soothing  and  exhilarating  consciousness  of  having 
indeed  deserved  and  earned  her  present  well-being 
was  in  Bice's  mind.  The  future,  too,  opened  before 
her  a  horizon  of  boundless  hope.  To  have  eveiything 
she  now  had  and  more,  along  with  that  one  element  of 
happiness  which  had  always  been  wantli^,  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  last,  was  the  happy  prospect 
within  her  grasp.  Her  head  was  so  steady,  and  the' 
practical  sense  of  the  advant^e  so  great,  that  the  ez- 
dtement  and  pleasure  did  not  intoxicate  her;  but 
everything  was  del^htful,  novel,  breathing  confidence 
and  hopa  The  guests  at  the  table,  where  ^e  now  took 
her  place,  equal  in  importance  to  the  Contessa  herself 
all  flattered  and  did  their  best  to  please  her.  They 
amused  her,  either  because  they  were  clever  or  because 
they  were  ridiculoos — Bice,  with  youthful  cynicism, 
did  not  mndi  mind  which  it  was.  When  they  went 
to  the  opera,  a  similar  crowd  would  flutter  in  and  out 
of  the  box,  and  appear  afterwards  to  share  the  gay 
little  supper  and  declare  that  no  prime-doime  on  the 
stt^  could  equal  the  two  lovely  blending  voices  of 
the  Contessa  and  her  ward.  To  sit  late  talking,  laugh- 
ing, singing,  surrounded  by  all  this  worship,  and  to 
wake  up  again  to  a  dozen  plans  and  the  same  routine 
of  pleasure  next  day,  what  heart  of  seventeen  (and  she 
was  not  quite  seventeen)  coidd  resist  it  ?  One  thing, 
however.  Bice  missed  amid  all  this.  It  was  the 
long  galleiy  at  the  Hall,  the  nursery  in  Park  Lane, 
little  Tom  crowii^  upon  her  shoulder,  dicing  his 
hands  into  her  hair,  and  "Latiy  looking  on — many 
tilings,  yet  one.     She  missed  this,  and  laughed  at  her- 
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self,  and  said  she  waa  a  fool — but  misaed  it  all  the 
sama  Lacy  had  come,  as  in  dnty  bound,  and  paid 
her  calL  She  had  been  very  grave — not  like  hersell 
And  Sir  Tom  was  very  grave;  looking  at  her  she  could 
not  tell  how ;  do  longer  with  his  old  easy  good  humour, 
with  a  look  of  critidsm  and  anxiety — an  uneasy  look, 
as  if  he  had  something  to  say  to  her  and  could  not. 
Bice  felt  instinctively  that  if  be  ever  said  that  some- 
thing it  would  be  disagreeable,  and  avoided  his  pre- 
sence. But  it  troubled  her  to  lose  this  aide  of  her 
landscape,  so  to  speak.  The  new  was  entrancing, 
but  the  old  was  a  loss.  She  missed  it,  and  thought 
herself  a  fool  for  missing  it,  and  laughed,  but  felt  it 
the  more. 

The  only  member  of  the  household  with  whom  she 
remained  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  before  waa  Jook, 
who  came  to  the  honse  in  Mayfair  at  hoars  when 
nobody  else  was  admitted,  though  he  was  quite  un- 
aware of  the  privilE^  he  possessed.  He  came  in  the 
morning  when  Bice,  too  young  to  want  the  renewal 
which  the  Contessa  sought  in  bed  and  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  toilette,  sometimes  &etted  a  little  indoors 
at  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  air  into  her  lungs, 
and  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  morning  light  She 
was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  Jock  was  deeply  flattered, 
and  sweet  thoughts  of  the  most  boundless  foolishness 
got  into  his  head.  Bice  ran  to  her  room,  and  found 
one  of  hei  old  hats  which  she  had  worn  in  the  country, 
and  tied  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  came  flying  down- 
stairs like  a  bird. 

"  We  may  go  out  and  run  in  the  Park  so  long  as 
DO  one  sees  ns,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  come ;  nobody  can 
see  me  through  this  veO." 

"  And  what  good  will  the  air  do  yon  throi^  that 
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veil?"  said  Jock  contemptuously.  "You  can't  seethe 
sun  through  it ;  it  makes  the  vhole  world  black.  I 
would  not  go  out  if  I  were  you  with  that  thing  over 
my  face,  the  only  chance  I  had  foi  a  walk.  I'd  lathet 
stay  at  home ;  but  perhaps  yoa  like  it.  Girla  are 
fluoh " 

"  Wliat  t  You  are  going  to  swear,  and  if  you 
swear  I  will  simply  turn  my  back.  Well,  perhaps 
you    didn't   mean    it.     But    I    mean    it      Boys    are 

such What  ?  little  prudee,  like  the  old  duennas 

in  the  books,  and  that  is  what  you  are.  You  think 
things  are  wrong  that  are  not  wrong.  But  it  is  to  an 
Englishman  the  r^ht  thing  to  grumble,"  Bice  said, 
with  a  smile  of  reconciliation  as  they  stepped  into  the 
street  On  that  sweet  morning  even  the  street  was 
delightful.  It  restored  them  to  perfect  satia&ction 
with  each  other  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  Park, 
which  stretched  ita  long  lines  of  waving  grass  almost 
within  sight 

"  And  I  euppoae,"  said  Jock;  after  a  pause,  "  that 
you  like  being  here  ?  " 

Bice  gave  him  a  look  half  friendly,  half  disdainfuL 
"  I  like  livii^,"  she  said.  "  In  the  country  in  what 
you  call  the  quiet,  it  is  only  to  be  half  alive :  we  are 
always  living  here.  But  you  never  come  to  see  uh  ride, 
to  be  among  the  crowd.  You  are  never  at  the  opera. 
You  don't  talk  as  those  others  do " 

"  Montjoie,  for  instance,"  said  Jock,  with  a  strange 
sense  of  j^dousy  and  pain. 

"  Very  well,  Monlg'oie.  He  is  what  you  call  fun ; 
be  baa  alwaya  something  to  say,  Utises  perhaps,  but 
what  does  that  matter  ?     He  mdiea  me  laugL" 

"Makes  you  laugh  I  at  his  wit  perhaps?"  cried 
Jock.     "  Oh,  what  things  girla  are  t     Laugh  at  what  a 
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duffer  like  that,  an  ass,  a  fellov  that  has  not  two 
ideas,  says." 

"  You  have  a  great  many  ideaa,"  said  Bice ;  "  you 
are  clever — you  know  a  number  of  things;  but  you 
are  not  so  amusing,  and  you  are  not  so  good-natured. 
Tou  scold  me ;  and  you  say  another,  a  friend,  is  an 

"He  was  never  any  friend  of  mine,"  said  Jock, 
with  a  hot  flush  of  anger.  "  That  fellow  !  I  never  had 
anything  to  say  to  him." 

"  No,"  said  Bice,  with  a  smilii^  disdain  which  cut 
poor  Jock  like  a  knife.  "  I  made  a  mistake,  that  was 
not  possible,  for  he  is  a  man  and  you  are  only  a  boy." 

To  describe  Jock's  feelings  under  this  blow  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  words.  He  inferior  to  Montjoie ! 
he  only  a  boy  wbUe  the  other  was  a  man  I  Sage  was 
nothing  in  such  an  emergency.  He  looked  at  her  with 
eyes  that  were  almost  pathetic  in  their  sense  of  on- 
appreciated  merit,  and,  deeper  sting  still,  of  folly  pre- 
ferred. Id  spite  of  himself,  Locksley  Hall  and  those 
musings  which  have  become,  by  no  fault  of  the  poet's, 
the  expression  of  a  despair  which  is  half  ridiculous, 
came  into  bis  mind.  He  did  not  see  the  ridicule. 
"  Having  known  me  to  decline " — his  eyes  became 
moist  with  a  dew  of  pain — "  If  you  think  that,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  Bice " 

Bice  answered  only  with  a  laugh.  "  Let  us  make 
haste ;  let  us  run,"  she  cried.  *'  It  is  so  early,  no  one 
will  see  us.  Why  don't  you  ride,  it  is  like  flying  ? 
And  to  mn  is  next  best."  She  stopped  after  a  flight, 
swift  as  a  bird,  along  an  unfrequented  path  which  lay 
still  in  the  April  sunshine,  the  lilac  bushes  stand- 
ing up  on  each  side  all  athrill  and  rustling  with  the 
sprii^  with  eyes  that  shone  like  stars,  and  that  unnsrtal 
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colour  which  made  her  radiant.  Jock,  though  he  could 
hare  gone  on  much  faster,  was  behind  her  for  the 
moment,  and  came  up  after  her,  more  occupied  hj  the 
Bhfune  of  being  outrun  and  lai^hed  at  than  by  admira- 
tion of  the  girl  and  her  beauty.  She  was  more  con- 
scious of  her  own  splendour  of  bloom  than  he  was : 
though  Bice  was  not  vain,  and  he  was  more  occupied 
by  ttie  thought  of  her  than  by  any  other  thought 

"  Girls  never  thiuk  of  being  able  to  stay,"  he  said, 
"  you  do  only  what  can  be  done  with  a  rush ;  but 
that's  not  running.  If  you  had  ever  seen  the  School 
Mile " 

"  Oh  no,  I  want  to  see  no  miles,"  cried  Bice ;  "  this 
is  what  I  like,  to  have  all  my  fingers  tingle."  Then 
she  suddenly  calmed  down  in  a  moment,  and  walked 
along  demurely  as  the  paths  widened  out  to  a  more 
frequented  thoroughfare.  "  What  I  want,"  she  said, 
"is  little  Tom  upon  my  shoulder,  and  to  hear  him 
scream  and  hold  by  my  hair.  Milady  does  not  look 
as  if  I  pleased  her  now.  She  has  come  once  only  and 
looked — not  as  she  once  looked.  But  she  is  stUl  kind. 
She  has  made  this  ball  for  me — for  me  only.  Did  yon 
know  1  do  joVL  dance  then,  if  nothing  else  1  Ob,  you 
shall  dance  since  the  ball  is  for  ma  I  love  dancing 
— to  distraction;  but  not  once  have  I  had  a  single 
turn,  not  once,  since  we  came  to  England,"  Bice  said 
with  a  sigh,  which  rose  into  a  laugh  in  another  mo- 
ment, as  she  added,  "  It  will  be  for  me  to  come  out, 
as  you  say,  to  be  introduced  into  society,  and  after 
that  we  shall  go  everywhere,  the  Goutessa  says." 
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THS    SEBGB    OF   LONDON. 

Tee  ContesBa,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  hslf,  be- 
lieved what  ehe  said.  Everythmg  was  on  the  cards  in 
this  capriciouB  eocietj  of  £i^;land,  which  is  not  governed 
by  the  same  absolute  laws  as  in  other  places.  It 
seemed  to  be  quite  possible  that  she  and  her  charge 
might  be  asked  everywhere  after  their  appearance  at 
the  ball  which,  she  should  take  care  to  tell  everybody, 
Lucy  was  giving  for  Bice.  It  was  always  possible  in 
Ei^and  that  some  leader  of  fashion,  some  great  lady 
whose  nod  gave  distinction,  might  take  pil^  upon 
Bice's  youth  and  think  it  hard  that  she  should  suffer, 
even  if  without  any  relentiugs  towards  tiie  Contesaa. 
And  Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  was  very  strong  on 
the  point,  already  mentioned,  that  there  was  nothing 
against  her  which  could  give  any  one  a  right  to  shut 
her  out.  The  mere  suggestion  that  the  doois  of 
society  m^ht  <a  could  be  closed  in  her  face  would 
have  driven  another  woman  into  &antic  indignation, 
but  the  Contessa  had  passed  that  stage.  She  took 
the  matter  quite  reasonably,  philosophically.  There 
was  no  reason.  She  had  been  poor  and  put  to  many 
shifts.  Sometimes  she  had  been  compelled  to  permit 
herself  to  be  indebted  to  a  man  in  a  way  no  woman 
should  allow  herself  to  be.  She  was  quite  aware  of 
this,  and  was  not,  therefore,  angry  with  society  for 
its  reluctance  to  receive  her ;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self with  great  eneigy,  that  there  was  no  cause.  She 
was  not  hopeless  even  of  the  drawing-room,  nor  of 
getting  the  Duchess  herself,  a  model  of  all  the  virtues, 
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to  present  her,  if  the  ball  went  off  well  at  Park  lana 
She  said  to  hei'self  that  there  was  nothing  on  her  mind 
which  would  make  her  shiiiik  from  seekii^  admis- 
sion to  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  She  was  not  afraid 
even  of  that  royal  lady's  penetratii^  eye.  Shiftiness, 
poverty,  debts,  modes  of  getting  money  that  were, 
perhaps,  equivocal,  help  too  lightly  accepted,  all  these 
are  bad  enough ;  but  tiiey  are  not  in  a  woman  the 
nupardoaable  sin.  And  a  caprice  in  Er^lish  society 
was  always  possible.  The  young  beauty  of  Bice  might 
attract  the  eye  of  some  one  whose  notice  would  throw 
down  all  obstacles ;  or  it  might  touch  the  heart  of  some 
woman  who  was  so  high  placed  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
prejudice.  And  after  that,  of  course,  they  would  go 
everywhere,  and  every  prognosticatioa  of  success  and 
triumph  would  come  trua 

Ifevertheless,  if  things  did  not  go  on  so  well  as 
Has,  the  Oontessa  had  furnished  herself  with  what 
to  say.  She  would  tell  Bice  that  the  women  were 
jealous,  that  she  had  been  pursued  by  their  hostility 
wherever  she  went,  that  a  woman  who  secured  the 
homage  of  men  was  always  an  object  of  theii  spite  and 
malice,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  persecution  which  the 
lovely  had  to  bear  from  the  unlovely  in  all  regions. 
Knowing  that  it  was  fully  more  likely  that  she  should 
fail  than  succeed,  the  Contessa  had  carefully  provided 
herself  wit^  this  ancient  plea  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  it  if  necessary  ;  but  these  were  ^-ands  moyms, 
not  to  be  resorted  to  save  in  case  of  necessity.  She 
would  herself  have  been  willing  enough  to  dispense 
with  recognition  and  live  as  she  was  doing  now,  among 
the  old  and  new  admirers  who  had  never  failed 
her,  enjoying  everythii^  except  those  dull  drawing- 
rooms  and  heavy  parties  for  which  her  soul  loi^ied,  yet 
2o 
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which  she  despised  heartily,  which  she  would  have 
tmdei^De  any  humiliation  to  get  admisBioa  to,  and 
turned  to  ridicule  afterwards  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world.  She  despised  them,  but  there  was  notbit^ 
that  could  make  up  for  absence  from  them ;  they  aloue 
had  in  their  power  the  cachet,  the  symbol  of  universal 
acceptauca  All  these  things  depended  upon  the  ball 
at  Park  Lane.  Something  had  been  going  on  tiiere 
since  she  separated  herself  from  that  household  which 
the  Contessa  did  not  understand.  Sir  Tom,  indeed, 
was  comprehensible.  The  discovery  which  he  thought 
he  had  made,  the  things  which  she  had  allowed  him 
to  divine,  and  even  permitted  him  to  prove  for  him- 
self without  making  a  single  assertion  on  her  own 
part,  were  q^uite  sufficient  to  account  for  his  changed 
looks.  But  Lucy,  what  had  she  found  out  ?  It  was 
not  likely  that  Sir  Tom  had  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  her.  Lucy's  demeanour  confused  the  Con- 
tessa  more  than  words  can  say.  The  simple  creature 
had  grown  into  a  strange  dignity,  which  nothii^  could 
explain.  Instead  of  the  sweet  compliance  and  almost 
obedience  of  former  days,  the  deference  of  the  younger 
to  the  older  woman,  Lucy  looked  at  her  with  grave 
composure,  as  of  an  equal  or  superior.  What  had 
happened  to  the  girl  ?  And  it  was  so  important  that 
she  should  be  Mendly  now  and  kept  in  good  humour  [ 
Madame  di  Fomo-Populo  put  forth  all  her  attractions, 
gave  her  dear  Lucy  her  sweetest  looks  and  words,  but 
made  very  little  impression.  This  gave  her  a  little 
tremor  when  she  thought  of  it ;  for  all  her  plans  for 
the  future  were  connected  with  the  ball  on  the  26  th  at 
Park  Lane. 

This  ball  appeared  to  Lucy,  too,  the  most  important 
crisis  in  her  life-      She  had  made  a  sacrifice  which 
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was  heroic  that  nothing  might  go  wrong  npon  that 
day.  Somehow  or  other,  she  could  not  tell  how,  for 
the  stru^le  had  been  desperate  within  her,  she  had 
subdued  the  emotion  in  her  own  heart  and  schooled 
herself  to  aa  acceptance  of  the  old  routine  of  her  life 
nntil  that  event  ehonld  be  over.  AU  her  calculations 
went  to  that  date,  but  not  beyond.  Life  seemed  to 
stop  short  there.  It  bad  been  arranged  and  settled 
with  a  light  heart  in  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the 
Contessa  had  taken  a  house  for  herself,  and  that,  conae- 
qnently,Lucy  was  henceforward  to  be  once  more  mistress 
of  her  own.  She  had  been  bo  ashamed  of  her  own  plea- 
sure in  this  prospect,  so  full  of  compunctions  in  respect 
to  her  guest,  whose  departure  made  her  happy,  that  she 
had  thrown  herself  with  enthusiasm  into  this  expedient 
for  making  it  up  to  them.  She  had  said  it  was  to  be 
Bice's  balL  When  the  Dowager's  revelation  came  upon 
her  like  a  thonder-bolt,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  think 
at  all,  she  had  thought  of  this  ball  with  a  depth  of 
emotion  which  was  strange  to  be  excited  by  so  &ivo- 
lous  a  matter.  It  was  a  pledge  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship, but  those  for  whom  it  was  to  be,  bad  tiimed  out 
the  enemies  of  her  peace,  the  destroyers  of  her  happi- 
ness :  and  it  was  high  festival  and  gaiety,  but  her  heart 
was  breaking.  Lady  Bandolph,  afraid  of  what  she  had 
done,  yet  virulent  against  the  Contessa,  had  suggested 
that  it  should  be  given  up.  It  was  easy  to  do  such  a 
thing — a  few  notes,  a  par^rapb  in  the  newspaper,  a 
report  of  a  cousin  dead,  or  a  sudden  illness  ;  any  excnae 
woidd  do.  But  Lucy  was  not  to  be  so  moved.  There 
was  in  her  soft  bosom  a  sense  of  justice  which  was 
almost  stem,  and  through  all  her  troubles  she  remem- 
bered that  Bice,  at  least,  had  a  claim  upon  all  Sir 
Thomas  Bandolph  could  do   for  her,  such  as  nobody 
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else  could  have.  TJiider  what  roof  but  his  Bhould  ahe 
make  her  fiist  appearance  in  the  world  ?  Liic^  held 
sternly  with  a  mixture  of  bitteruess  and  tenderness  to 
Bice's  r^hta.  In  all  this  misery  Bice  was  witiiont 
blame,  the  only  innocent  person,  the  one  most  wronged, 
more  wronged  even  than  was  Lucy  herself  She  it 
was  who  would  have  to  bear  the  deepest  stigma,  with- 
out any  fault  of  hera.  Whatever  could  be  done  to 
advance  her  (as  she  counted  advancement),  to  mahe 
her  happy  (as  she  reckoned  happiness)  it  was  right 
she  should  have  it  done.  Lucy  suppressed  her  own 
wretchedness  heroically  for  this  cause.  She  bore  the 
confusion  that  had  come  into  her  life  without  saying  a 
word  for  the  sake  of  the  other  young  creature  who 
was  her  fellow-sufferer.  How  hard  it  was  to  do  she 
could  not  have  told,  nor  did  any  one  suspect,  except, 
vaguely.  Sir  Tom  himself,  who  perceived  some  tr^c 
mischief  that  was  at  work  without  knowing  how  it 
had  come  there  or  what  it  wa&  He  tried  to  come  to 
some  explanation,  but  Lucy  would  have  no  explana- 
tion. She  avoided  him  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to 
do.  She  had  nothing  to  say  when  he  questioned  her. 
Till  the  26th  I  Nothing,  she  was  resolved,  should  in- 
terfere with  that.  And  then — ^but  not  the  baby  in 
the  nursery  knew  less  than  Lucy  what  was  to  happen 
then. 

They  had  come  to  London  on  the  2d,  so  that  thia 
day  of  fote  was  three  weeks  off,  and  diiring  that  time 
the  Contessa  had  made  no  small  pr(^re8s  in  her  affairs. 
Three  weeks  is  a  long  time  in  a  house  which  is  open  to 
visitors,  even  if  only  from  four  o'clock  in  the  aft^oon, 
every  day,  and  without  intermission ;  and  indeed  that 
was  not  the  whole,  for  the  ladies  were  accessible  else- 
where than  in  the  house  in  May&ir.    It  had  pleased  the 
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CoDtessa  not  to  be  visible  when  Lord  Montjoie  called 
at  a  somewhat  early  hour  on  the  voiy  earliest  day. 
He  was  a  yonng  man  who  knew  the  world,  and  not 
one  to  have  things  mode  too  easy  for  him.  He  was 
all  aflame  accordingly  to  gain  the  entrie  thus  withheld, 
and  when  the  Contessa  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Park,  with  her  lovely  companion,  Montjoie  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  and  lost  no  time  in  claiming  ac- 
qnaintance,  and  joining  himself  to  her  train.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  who  were  received  to  luncheon  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  When  the  ladies  went  to  the 
opera  he  was  on  thorns  till  he  could  join  them.  He 
was  allcwed  to  go  home  with  them  for  one  soi^  and 
to  come  in  next  afternoon  for  a  little  mnsic  And 
&om  that  time  forward  there  was  no  more  question  of 
shutting  him  out.  He  came  and  went  almost  when 
he  pleased,  as  a  young  man  may  be  permitt«d  to  do 
when  he  has  become  one  of  the  intimates  in  an  easy- 
going, pleasure-loving  household,  where  there  is  always 
"  something  going  on."  He  was  so  little  flattered  that 
never  during  all  these  days  and  nights  had  he  once 
been  allowed  to  repeat  the  performance  upon  which  he 
prided  himself,  and  with  which  he  had  foUowed  up  the 
singing  of  the  Contessa  and  Bice  at  the  Hall  The 
admirable  lady  whom  they  had  met  there,  with  her  two 
daughters,  had  been  eager  that  Lord  Montjoie  should 
display  this  accomplishment  of  his,  and  the  girls  had 
been  enchanted  by  his  singing ;  but  the  Contessa, 
though  not  so  irreproachable,  would  have  none  of  it. 
And  Bice  laughed  freely  at  the  young  nobleman  who 
had  so  much  to  bestow,  and  they  both  threw  at  him 
delicate  little  shafts  of  wit,  which  never  pierced  his 
stolid  complacency,  though  he  was  quite  quick  withal 
to    see   the   fun   when  oUier  gentlemen   looked  at 
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each  other  over  tiie  Coatessa's  ahonlder,  and  btirst  into 
little  peals  of  laughter  at  her  little  speeches  about  the 
HightoD  Grandmodes  and  other  Buch  exclusive  houses. 
Montjoie  knew  all  about  La  Fomo-Populo.  "  But  yet 
that  little  Bice,"  he  said, "  don't  you  know  ?"  No  one 
like  her  had  come  within  Montjoie's  ken.  He  knew 
all  about  the  girls  in  blue  or  in  pink  or  in  white,  who 
asked  him  to  sing.  But  Bice,  who  lai^hed  at  his 
accomplishment  and  at  himaelf,  and  was  so  saucy  to 
him,  and  made  fan  of  him,  be  allowed,  to  his  face,  that 
was  very  different.  He  described  her  in  terms  that 
were  not  chivalrous,  and  his  own  emotions  in  words 
still  less  ornate ;  but  before  the  fortnight  was  over  the 
best  judges  declared  among  themselves  that,  by  Jove, 
the  Fomo-Fopulo  had  done  it  this  time,  that  the  little 
one  knew  how  to  play  her  cards,  that  it  was  all  up 
with  Montjoie,  poor  litUe  beggar,  with  other  el^ances 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  man  who  had  taken  the  Gon- 
tessa's  house  for  her,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
all  her  arrangements,  whom  she  described  as  a  very 
old  friend,  and  whose  rueful  sense  that  house-agents 
and  livery  stables  might  eventually  look  to  him  if  she 
had  no  success  in  her  enterprise  did  not  impair  his 
fidelity,  went  so  far  as  to  speak  seriously  to  Montjoie 
on  the  subject  "  Look  here,  Mont,"  he  said,  "  don't 
you  think  you  are  going  it  rather  too  stroi^  i  There  is 
not  a  thing  against  the  girl,  who  is  aa  nice  as  a  girl 
can  be,  but  then  the  aunt,  you  know " 

"  I'm  glad  she  is  the  aunt,"  said  Montjoie.  "  I 
thought  she  was  the  mother :  and  I  always  heard  you 
were  devoted  to  her," 

"  We  are  very  old  friends,"  said  this  disinterested 
adviser.  "There's  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  her. 
She  is  the  best  soul  out,  and  was  the  loveliest  woman 
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I  can  tell  you — the  girl  is  nothing  to  what  ahe  was. 
Aunt  or  cousin,  I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  relationship  ; 
but  that's  not  the  question.  Don't  you  think  you  are 
comii^  it  rather  strong  ?" 

"  Oh,  I've  got  my  wita  abont  me,"  aaid  Montjoie ; 
and  then  he  added,  lather  reluctantly — for  it  is  the 
&ahiou  of  his  kind  to  be  vulgar  and  to  keep  what 
generosity  or  nobleness  there  is  in  them  carefully  out 
of  si^t — "and  I've  no  relations,  don't  you  know? 
I've  got  nobody  to  please  but  mysell " 

"  WeU,  that  ia  a  piece  of  luck  anyhow,"  the  Mentor 
said ;  and  he  told  the  Gontessa  the  gist  of  the  conversa- 
tion nest  morning,  who  was  highly  pleased  by  the 
news. 

The  curious  point  in  all  this  was  that  Bice  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  Montjoie.  She  was  a  clever  giil 
and  he  was  a  stupid  young  man,  but  whether  it  was 
that  her  entirely  unawakened  heart  had  no  share  at 
all  in  the  matter,  or  that  her  clear  practical  view  of 
afhirs  influenced  her  sentiments  as  well  as  her  mind, 
it  is  certain  that  she  was  quite  pleased  with  her  fate, 
and  ready  to  embrace  it  without  the  least  sense  that  it 
was  a  sacrifice  or  anything  but  the  happiest  thing 
possible.  He  amused  her,  as  she  had  said  to  Jock. 
He  made  her  laugh,  most  &equently  at  himself ;  but 
what  did  that  matter  ?  He  had  a  kind  of  good  looks, 
and  diat  good  nature  which  is  the  product  of  prosperity 
and  well-being,  and  a  sense  of  general  superiority  to 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  girl  saw  no  man  of  a  superior 
order  to  compare  him  with ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  Montjoie.  Mr.  Der- 
wentwater  and  Jock  were  more  ridiculous  to  her  than 
he  was,  and  were  less  in  harmony  with  everything  she 
had  previously  known.     Their  work,  their  intellectual 
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occupations,  their  cleverness  and  aspirations  were  oat 
of  her  world  altogether.  The  young  man -about- town 
who  had  nothing  to  do  hot  amnae  himself,  who  was 
always  "knocking  about,"  as  he  said,  whose  husineBS 
was  pleasure,  was  the  kind  of  being  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  She  had  no  understanding  of  the  other 
kind.  He  who  bad  been  her  comrade  in  the  country, 
whose  society  bad  amused  her  there,  and  for  whom  she 
had  a  sort  of  half-condescending  aflbctioD,  was  droll  to 
her  beyond  measnre,  with  his  ambitiona  and  gT«at  ideas 
as  to  what  he  was  to  do.  He,  too,  made  her  laugh ;  hut 
not  as  Montjoie  did.  She  lauded,  though  this  would 
have  immeasurably  surprised  Jock,  with  much  less 
sympathy  than  she  bad  with  the  otiier,  upon  whom 
he  looked  with  so  much  contempt  They  were  both 
silly  to  Bice, — silly  as,  in  her  strange  experience,  she 
thought  it  usual  and  natural  for  men  to  be, — ^but  Mont- 
joie's  manner  of  being  silly  was  more  coi^enial  to  her 
than  the  other.  He  was  more  in  tune  with  the  life 
she  had  known.  Hambui^  Baden,  Wiesbaden,  and 
all  the  other  Bads,  even  Monaco,  would  have  suited 
Montjoie  well  enough.  The  trade  of  pleasure-making 
has  its  afSnities  like  every  other,  and  a  tramp  on  his 
way  from  fair  to  fair  is  more  en  rapport  with  a  duke 
than  the  world  dreams  of.  Thus  Bice  found  that 
the  young  English  marquis,  with  more  money  than  he 
knew  how  to  spend,  was  far  more  like  the  elegant 
adventurer  living  on  bis  wits,  than  all  those  interven- 
ing classes  of  society,  to  whom  life  is  a  more  serious, 
and  certainly  a  much  less  festive  and  costly  affair. 
She  understood  him  far  better.  And  instead  of  being, 
as  Lucy  thought,  a  sacrifice,  an  unfortunate  victim  sold 
to  a  loveless  marriage  for  the  money  and  the  advantages 
it  would  bring.  Bice  went  on  veiy  gaily,  her  heart  as 
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unmoved  as  possible,  to  wh&t  she  felt  to  be  a  most 
congenial  fata 

And  they  all  waited  for  the  26th  and  the  ball  with 
growing  excitement.  It  would  decide  many  matters. 
It  would  settle  what  was  to  be  the  character  of  the 
ConteBBa'9  campaign.  It  might  reintroduce  her  into 
sodety  under  better  auspices  than  ever,  or  it  might — 
but  there  was  no  need  to  foretell  anything  unpleasant. 
And  very  likely  it  would  conclude  at  the  same  source 
as  it  began,  Bice'a  triumph — a  d4iuiante  who  was  al- 
ready the  affianced  bride  of  the  young  Marquis  of 
Montjoie,  the  greatest  parti  in  the  kingdom.  The 
idea  was  like  wine,  and  went  to  the  Contessa's  head. 

She  had  in  this  interval  of  excitement  a  brief  little 
note  from  Lucy,  which  startled  her  beyond  measure  for 
the  moment.  It  was  to  ask  the  exact  names  of  Bice. 
"  Tou  shall  know  in  a  few  days  why  I  ask,  but  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  written  down  in  full  and 
exactly,"  Lucy  said.  The  Contessa  had  half  forgotten, 
in  the  new  flood  of  life  about  her,  what  was  in  Luc^s 
power,  and  the  further  advantage  that  might  come  of 
their  relations,  and  she  did  not  thirik  of  this  even  now, 
but  felt  with  momentary  tremor  as  if  some  snare  lay 
concealed  under  these  simple  words.  After  a  moment's 
consideration,  however,  she  wrote  with  a  bold  and  flow- 
ing hand : 

"Sweet  Lncr — The  child'a  name  is  Beatrice  Erailia.  Too 
cannot,  I  am  Bare,  mean  her  anything  but  good  by  mch  a 
qnestion.  She  has  not  been  properly  introduced,  I  know — J 
am  fantastic,  I  loved  the  Bice,  and  no  moie. 

"  Dahlino,  a  te." 

This  was  signed  with  a  cipher,  which  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  make  out — a  little  mystery  which  pleased 
the  Contessa.  She  thus  involved  in  a  pleasant  little 
uncertainty  her  own  name,  which  nobody  knew. 
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Lady  K^sdolph's  ball  was  one  of  the  fiiBt  of  the 
season,  and  as  it  was  the  fiiflt  ball  she  had  ever  given, 
and  botii  Imcj  and  her  husband  were  favourites  in 
society,  it  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  forenmnei  of 
much  excitement  and  pleasure,  and  with  a  fi«shueafi 
of  interest  and  anticipation  which,  uolesa  in  April,  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  town.  The  rooms  in  Park 
Lane,  though  there  was  nothing  specially  exquisite  or 
remarkable  in  their  equipment,  were  handsome  and 
convenient  They  formed  a  good  background  for  the 
people  assembled  under  their  many  lighte  without 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  any  one  from  the  looks, 
the  dresses,  the  bright  eyes,  and  jewels  collected 
wiUiin,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  an  advantage  in  its 
way.  And  everybody  who  was  in  town  was  there, 
from  the  Duchess,  upon  whom  the  Gontessa  had 
designs  of  bo  momentons  a  character,  down  to  those 
wandering  youi^  men-about-towu  who  form  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  great  world  and  fill  up  all  the  comers. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  not  much  room  to  dance,  but  a 
bewildering  amount  of  people,  great  names,  fine 
toilettes,  and  beautiful  persona. 

The  Contessa  timed  her  arrival  at  the  most  effective 
moment,  when  the  rooms  were  almost  full,  but  not  yet 
crowded,  and  most  of  the  more  important  guests  had 
already  arrived.  It  was  just  after  the  first  greetings 
of  people  seeing  each  other  for  the  first  time  were 
over,  and  an  event  of  some  kind  was  wanted.     At 
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Buch  a  moment  princes  and  piinceaaes  are  timed  to 
arrive  and  bring  the  glory  of  the  aaaembly  to  a  dimax. 
Lncy  bad  no  princess  to  honour  her.  But  when  out 
of  the  crowd  round  the  doorway  tbere  were  seen  to 
emerge  two  beautiful  and  stately  women  unknown,  the 
aensation  was  almost  as  great  One  of  them,  who  had 
the  air  of  a  Qaeen-Mother,  was  in  dark  dress  studiously 
arranged  to  be  a  little  older,  a  little  more  massive  and 
magnificent  than  a  woman  of  the  Contessa's  age  re- 
quired to  wear  (and  which,  accordingly,  threw  up  all  Uie 
more,  though  this,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a  coquetry 
more  or  lesa  unintentional,  her  onfaded  beauty) ;  and  the 
other,  an  impersonation  of  youth,  contemplated  the  world 
by  her  side  with  that  open-eyed  and  sovereign  gaze, 
proud  and  modest,  but  without  any  of  the  shyness  or 
timidity  of  a  dibutante  which  becomes  a  young  prin- 
cess in  her  own  right.  There  was  a  general  Uirill  of 
wonder  and  admiration  wherever  they  were  seen. 
Who  were  they,  everybody  asked  ?  Though  the  name 
of  the  Fomo-Populo  was  too  familiarly  known  to  a 
section  of  society,  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  ladies 
of  Lucy's  party,  or  even  all  the  men  had  heard  it 
bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  were  aware  that  it 
had  ever  been  received  with  less  than  respect :  and  the 
universal  interest  was  spoiled  only  here  and  there  in  a 
comer  by  the  laugh  of  the  male  gossips,  who  made  little 
signs  to  each  other,  in  token  of  knowing  more  than 
their  neighbours.  It  was  said  among  the  more  innocent 
that  this  was  an  Italian  lady  of  distinction  with  her 
daughter  or  niece,  and  her  appearance,  if  a  littie  more 
marked  and  effective  than  an  English  lady's  might 
have  been,  was  thus  fully  explained  and  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  manners  and  that  inalienable  dra- 
matic gift,  which  it  is  common  to  believe  in  England, 
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foreigners  possesa  No  doabt  their  entrance  was  veiy 
dramatic.  The  way  in  which  they  contrasted  and 
harmonised  with  each  other  was  too  studied  for  Eng- 
lish traditions,  which,  in  all  ciicnmstaQces,  cliog  to 
somel^iing  of  the  impiompta,  an  air  of  acddentalism. 
They  were  a  spectacle  in  themselves  as  they  advanced 
throi^h  the  open  central  space,  from  which  the  ordinary 
guests  instinctively  withdrew  to  leave  room  for  them. 
"  Is  it  the  Princess  1 "  people  asked,  and  craned  their 
necks  to  see.  It  must  at  least  be  a  {Jerman  Serenitry 
—  tJie  Mai^ravine  of  Pimpemikel,  the  Hereditary 
Princess  of  Weiaanichtwo  —  but  more  beautiful  and 
graceful  than  English  prejudice  expects  Grermau  ladies 
to  ba  Ah,  Italian !  that  explained  everything — their 
height,  their  grace,  their  dark  beauty,  their  effective 
pose.  The  Latin  races  alone  know  how  to  arrange  a 
spectacle  in  that  easy  way,  how  to  produce  themselves 
30  that  nobody  could  be  unimpressed.  There  was 
a  dramatic  pause  before  them,  a  hum  of  excitement 
after  they  had  passed.  Who  were  they  ?  Evidently 
the  most  distinguished  persons  present^ — the  guests  of 
the  evening.  Sir  Tom,  uneasy  enough,  and  looking 
grave  and  preoccupied,  which  was  so  far  &om  being  hia 
usual  aspect,  led  them  into  the  great  drawing-room, 
where  the  Duchess,  who  had  daughters  who  danced, 
had  taken  her  place.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  liked 
it,  but  the  Contessa,  for  her  part,  looked  round  her 
with  a  radiant  smile,  and  bowed  very  much  as  the 
Queen  does  in  a  state  ceremonial  to  the  people  she 
knew.  She  perfonned  a  magnificent  curtsey,  half 
irony,  half  defiance,  before  the  Dowager  Lady  Bandolph, 
who  looked  on  at  this  progress  speechless.  How  Lucy 
could  permit  it;  how  Tom  could  have  the  assurance 
to  do  it ;  occupied  the  Dowager's  tiioughts.     She  had 
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scarcely  aelf-command  to  make  a  atdff  sweep  of  recog- 
nitioii  as  the  procession  passed. 

The  Duchess  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
with  all  her  daughters  about  her.  Besides  the  younger 
ones  who  danced,  there  were  two  countesses  support- 
ing their  mother.  She  was  the  greatest  lady  present, 
and  she  felt  the  dignity.  But  when  she  perceived  the 
little  opening  that  took  place  among  the  groups  about, 
and,  lookii^  up,  perceived  the  Contessa  sweeping  along 
in  that  regal  separation,  you  might  have  blown  her  Grace 
away  with  a  breath.  Not  only  was  the  Duchess  the 
most  important  person  in  the  room,  but  her  reception 
of  the  newcomer  would  be  final,  a  sort  of  social  life 
or  death  for  the  Contessa.  But  the  suppHcant  ap- 
proached with  the  air  of  a  queen,  while  the  arbiter  of 
fate  grew  pale  and  trembled  at  the  sight  If  there 
was  a  tremor  in  her  Grace's  breast  there  was  no  less  a 
tremor  under  the  Gontessa's  velvet.  But  Madame  di 
Fomo-Fopulo  had  this  great  advantage,  that  she  knew 
precisely  what  to  do,  and  t^e  Duchess  did  not  know ; 
she  was  fully  prepared,  and  the  Duchess  taken  by 
surprise:  and  still  more  that  her  Grace  was  a  shy 
woman,  whose  intellect,  such  as  it  was,  moved  slowly, 
while  the  Contessa  was  very  clever,  and  as  prompt  as 
lightning.  She  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  less 
time  the  great  lady  had  to  think  the  better,  and  hast- 
ened forward  for  a  step  or  two,  hurrying  her  stately 
pace,  "  Ah,  Duchess  1 "  she  said,  "  how  ^ad  I  am 
to  meet  so  old  an  acquaintance.  And  I  want, 
above  all  things,  to  have  your  patron^e  for  my  little 
one.  Bice — the  Duchess,  an  old  friend  of  my  prosper- 
ous days,  permits  me  to  present  you  to  her."  She 
drew  her  young  companion  forward  as  she  spoke,  while 
the  Duchess  faltered  and  stammered  a  "  How  d'ye  do  1" 
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and  looked  in  vain  for  saccoor  to  her  daughters,  who 
were  looldEg  on.  Then  Bice  showed  her  blood.  It 
bad  not  been  Bet  down  in  the  Contessa's  programme 
what  she  was  to  do,  so  that  the  action  took  her  pat- 
tonesa  by  surprise,  as  well  as  the  great  lady  whom  it 
was  so  important  to  captivate.  While  the  Duchess 
stood  stiff  and  awkward,  making  a  conventional 
curtsey  against  her  will,  and  vrith  a  conventional  smile 
on  her  mouth,  Bice,  with  the  air  o{  a  young  princess, 
innocently,  yet  consciously  superior  to  all  her  sur- 
roundings,  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and  taking  the 
Duchess's  hand,  bent  her  stately  young  head  to  Idas  it 
There  was  in  the  sudden  movement  that  air  of  acci- 
dent, of  impulse,  which  we  all  love.  It  overcame  all 
the  tremors  of  the  great  lady.  She  said,  "  My  dear ! " 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  bent  forward  to 
kiss  the  cheek  of  this  beautiful  young  creature,  who 
was  so  deferential,  so  reverent  in  her  young  pride. 
And  the  Duchess's  daughters  did  not  disapprove ! 
Still  more  wonderful  than  the  effect  on  the  Duchess 
was  the  effect  upon  these  ladies,  of  whose  criticisms 
their  mother  stood  ia  dread.  They  drew  dose  about 
the  lovely  stranger,  and  it  immediately  became  appa- 
rent to  the  less  important  guests  that  the  Italian 
ladies,  the  heroines  of  the  evening,  had  amalga- 
mated with  the  ducal  party — as  it  was  natural  they 
should. 

Never  had  there  been  a  more  complete  triumph. 
The  Contessa  stepped  in  and  made  hay  while  the  sua 
shone.  She  waved  off  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
movement  of  her  hand  several  of  her  intimates  who 
would  have  gathered  round  her,  and  vouchsafed  only  a 
careless  word  to  Montjoie,  who  had  hastened  to  present 
himsell     The  work  to  which  she  devoted  herself  was 
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bhe  amusement  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  not,  to  tell  the 
truth,  very  easily  amused.  But  Madame  di  Fomo- 
Populo  had  infimte  resources,  and  she  succeeded.  She 
selected  the  Dowser  Lady  Bandolph  for  her  hutt, 
and  made  fun  of  her  so  completely  that  her  Orace 
almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of  decorum  in  her 
laughter. 

"  You  must  not,  really ;  you  must  not — she  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine,"  the  Duchess  said.  But  per- 
haps there  vas  not  much  love  between  the  two  ladies. 
And  thus  by  degrees  the  conversation  was  brought 
round  to  the  Fopuliua  palace  and  the  gay  scenes  so 
long  ago. 

"  You  must  have  heard  of  our  ruin,"  the  Conteesa 
said,  looking  fuU  into  the  Duchess's  face ;  "  everybody 
has  heard  of  that.  I  have  been  too  poor  to  live  in  my 
own  house.  We  have  wandered  everywhere,  Bice  and 
I.  "When  one  is  proud  it  ia  more  easy  to  be  poor 
away  from  home.  But  we  are  in  very  high  spirits  to- 
day, the  child  and  I,"  she  added.  "  All  can  be  put 
right  again.  My  little  niece  has  come  into  a  fortune. 
She  has  made  an  inheritance.  "We  received  the  news 
to-night  only.  That  is  how  I  have  recovered  my 
spirits — and  to  see  you,  Duchess,  and  renew  the 
heantiful  old  times." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  the  Duchess  said,  which  was  not 
much ;  but  then  she  was  a  woman  of  few  words. 

"Yes,  WQ  came  to  London  very  poor,"  said  the 
Conteesa.  "  What  could  I  do  ?  It  was  the  moment 
to  produce  the  little  ona  We  have  no  Court.  Could 
I  seek  for  her  the  favour  of  the  Piedmontese  1  Oh 
no !  that  was  impossible.  I  said  to  myself  she  shall 
come  to  that  generous  England,  and  my  old  friends 
there  will  not  refuse  to  take  my  Bice  by  the  hand." 
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"  Oh  no ;  I  am  sure  Dot,"  said  the  Duchess. 

As  for  Bice  she  had  long  ere  dow  set  off  with 
Mootjoie,  who  had  hung  round  her  from  the  moment 
of  her  entrance  into  the  room,  and  whose  admiration 
had  grown  to  such  a  height  by  the  cumulative  force  of 
everybody  else's  admiration  swelling  into  it,  that  he 
could  Bcaicely  keep  within  those  bounds  of  compliment 
which  are  permitted  to  an  adorer  who  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  right  to  be  hyperbolical. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  pretty  enough :  but  you  don't  seo 
half  how  pretty  it  is,  for  you  can't  see  yourself,  don't 
you  know?"  said  this  not  altogether  maladroit  young 
practitioner.  Bice  gave  him  a  smile  like  one  of  the 
Contessa's  smiles,  which  said  everything  that  was 
needful  without  giving  her  any  trouble.  But  now 
that  the  effect  of  her  entrance  was  attained,  and  all 
that  dramatic  business  done  with,  the  girl's  soul  was 
set  upon  enjoyment.  She  loved  dancing  as  she  loved 
every  other  form  of  rapid  movement.  The  only  draw- 
back was  that  there  was  so  little  room.  "  Why  do  they 
make  the  rooms  so  small  ? "  she  said  pathetically ;  a 
speech  which  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  like 
a  witticism,  as  something  so  characteristic  of  the  young 
Italian,  whose  marble  halls  would  never  be  over- 
crowded :  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Bice  knew  very 
little  of  marble  halls. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hall  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  To  go  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  was 
worth  the  while.     It  was  as  if  one  flew." 

"  I  never  knew  they  danced  down  there,"  said 
Montjoie.  "  I  thought  it  very  dull,  don't  you  know, 
till  you  appeared.  If  I  had  known  you  had  dances, 
and  fan  going   on,   and   other  fellows  cutting   one 
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"  There  was  but  one  other  fellow,"  said  Bice  gravely. 
"I  have  seen  in  this  country  no  one  like  him.  Ah, 
why  is  he  not  here  ?  He  is  mote  fun  than  any  one, 
but  better  than  fun.     He  is " 

Montjoie's  countenance  was  like  a  thonder-cloud 
big  with  fire  and  flame. 

"Trevor,  I  suppose  you  mean.  I  never  thought 
that  dufifer  could  dance.  He  was  a  great  sap  at  school, 
and  a  hideous  little  prig,  giving  himself  such  airs ! 
But  if  you  think  all  that  of  him " 

"  It  was  not  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  Bice.  Then  catch- 
ing sight  of  Lady  Bandolph  at  a  little  distance,  she 
made  a  dart  towards  her  on  her  partner's  arm. 

"  I  am  telling  Lord  Montjoie  of  my  partner  at  the 
Hall,"  she  said.  "  Ah,  Milady,  let  him  come  and 
look !  How  he  would  clap  his  hands  to  see  the  lights 
and  the  flowers.  But  we  could  not  have  our  gym- 
nastique  with  all  the  people  here." 

Lucy  was  very  pale;  standing  alone,  abstracted 
amid  the  gay  crowd,  as  if  she  did  not  very  well  know 
where  she  was. 

"  Baby  ?  Oh,  he  is  quite  well,  he  is  fast  asleep," 
she  said,  looking  up  with  dim  eyes.  And  then  there 
broke  forth  a  litUe  faint  smile  on  her  face.  "You 
were  always  good  to  him,"  she  said 

"  So  it  was  the  baby,"  said  Montjoie,  del^hted, 
"  What  a  one  you  are  to  Irighten  a  fellow.  If  it  had 
been  Trevor  I  think  I'd  have  killed  him.  How  jolly 
of  you  to  do  gymnastics  with  that  little  beggar; 
he's  dreadfully  delicate,  ain't  he,  not  likely  to  live  ? 
But  you're  awfully  cruel  to  me.  Yon  think  no 
more  of  giving  a  wring  to  my  heart  than  if  it  was 
a  bit  of  rag.     I  think  you'd  like  to  see  the  blood 
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"  Let  us  dance,"  said  Bice  with  great  composure. 
She  was  bent  upon  enjoyment.  She  had  not  calculated 
upon  any  conversatioa  Indeed  she  objected  to  conver- 
sation on  this  point  even  when  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  waltz.  All  conld  be  settled  much  more  eaaily  by 
the  Contessa,  and  if  marriage  was  to  be  the  end,  that 
was  a  matter  of  business  not  adapted  for  a  ballroom. 
She  wonld  not  allow  herself  to  be  led  away  to  the  con- 
servatory or  any  other  retired  nook  such  as  Montjoie 
felt  he  must  find  for  this  afiecting  purpose.  Bice  did 
not  want  to  be  proposed  to.  Sbe  wanted  to  dance. 
She  abandoned  him  for  oth^  partners  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  r^ret  She  even  accepted,  when 
he  was  just  about  to  seize  upon  her  at  the  end  of  a 
dance,  Mr,  Derwentwater,  preferring  to  dance  the 
Lancera  with  him  to  the  bliss  of  sitting  out  with  Lord 
Montjoie.  That  forsaken  one  gazed  at  her  with  a 
coDstematioQ  beyond  words.  To  leave  him  and  the 
proposal  that  was  on  his  very  lips  for  a  square  dance 
with  a  tutor !  The  young  Marquis  gazed  after  her  as 
she  disappeared  with  a  certain  awe.  It  could  not  be 
that  she  preferred  Derwentwater.  It  must  be  her 
cleverness  which  he  could  not  fathom,  and  some 
wonderful  new  system  of  Italian  subtlety  to  draw  a 
fellow  on. 

"  I  like  it  better  than  standing  stOl — I  like  it — 
enough,"  said  Bice.  "  To  dance,  that  is  always  some- 
thing." Mr.  Derwentwater  also  felt,  like  Lord  Montjoie, 
that  the  young  lady  gave  but  little  importance  to  her 
partner. 

"You  like  the  riiythm,  the  measure,  the  woven 
paces  and  the  waving  hands,"  her  companion  said. 

Bice  stared  at  him  a  little,  not  comprehending. 
"  But  you  prefer,"  he  continued,  "  like  most  ladies,  the 
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modem  BaccMc  dance,  the  -  whirl,  the  round,  though 
what  the  old  Puritans  call  pTomiecuous  dancing 
of  men  and  women  together  was  not,  I  fear, 
Greek— — " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  -  Greeks,"  said  Bice. 
"  Vienna  ia  the  best  place  for  the  Talse,  but  Greek — 
no,  we  never  were  there." 

"  I  am  diinking  of  claaaic  terms,"  said  MTutor 
with  a  smile,  but  he  liked  her  all  the  better  for  not 
knowing.  "We  have  in  vases  and  in  sculpture  the 
most  exquisite  examples.  You  have  never  perhaps 
given  your  attention  to  ancient  art  ?  I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  on  that  point.  He 
is  a  great  artist,  bot  I  don't  think  the  wild  leap 
of  his  dances  is  sanctioned  by  anything  we  pos- 
sess," 

"Do  not  take  wild  leaps,"  said  Bice,  "but  keep 
tima  That  is  all  you  require  in  a  quadrille.  Why 
does  every  one  laugh  and  go  wrong.  But  it  is  a  shame! 
One  should  not  dance  if  one  will  not  take  the  trouble. 
And  why  does  he  not  do  anything  ? "  she  said,  in  the 
pause  between  two  figures,  suddenly  coming  in  sight 
of  Jock,  who  stood  against  the  wall  in  their  sight, 
following  her  about  with  eyes  over  which  his  brows 
were  curved  heavily ;  "  he  does  not  donee  nor  ride ; 
he  only  looks  on." 

"  He  reads,"  said  Mr,  Derwentwater.  "  The  boy 
will  be  a  great  scholar  if  he  keeps  it  up." 

"  One  cannot  read  in  society,"  said  Bice.  "  Now, 
you  must  remember,  you  go  thai  way;  you  do  not  come 
after  me," 

"  I  should  prefer  to  come  after  you.  That  is  the 
heavenly  way  when  one  can  follow  such  a  leader. 
You  remember  what  your  own  Dante ■" 
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"  Oh ! "  murmnred  Bice,  with  a  long  sigh  of  im- 
patience,  "  I  have  no  Dante.  I  have  a  partner  who 
■will  not  give  himself  the  pains — Now,"  she  eaid,  with 
an  emphatic  little  pat  of  her  foot  and  movement  of 
her  hands.  Her  soul  was  in  the  dance,  though  it  wea 
only  the  Lancers.  With  a  slight  line  of  annoyance 
upon  her  forehead  she  watched  his  performance,  taking 
npon  herself  the  responsibility,  pushing  him  by  his 
elbow  when  he  went  wrong,  or  leading  him  in  (he  right 
way.  Mr,  Derwentwater  had  thought  to  carry  off  hia 
mistakes  with  a  laugh,  bat  this  was  not  Bice's  way  of 
thinking.  She  made  him  a  little  speech  when  the 
dance  was  over. 

"  I  think  yon  are  a  great  scholar  too,"  she  said ; 
"  but  it  will  be  well  that  you  should  not  come  for- 
ward again  with  a  lady  to  dance  the  Lancers,  for  you 
cannot  do  it.  And  that  will  sometimes  make  a  girl 
to  have  the  air  of  being  also  awkward,  which  is  not 
just" 

Mr.  Derwentwater  grew  very  red  while  this  speech 
was  making  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  and 
varied  attainments,  and  had  any  one  told  him  that  he 

would  blush  about  so  trivial  a  matter  as  a  Lancers ! 

But  he  grew  veiy  red  and  almost  stammered  as  be' 
said  with  humility,  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  deficient, 
but  with  you  to  guide  me — Signorina,  there  is  one 
divine  hour  which  I  never  forget — when  you  sang  that 
evening.  May  I  call  ?  May  I  see  you  for  halt  an 
hour  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  Bice,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath,  "  here  is 
some  one  else  coming  who  does  not  dance  very  well ! 
Talk  to  him  about  the  Greek,  and  Lord  Montjoie  will 
take  me.  To-morrow!  oh  yes,  with  pleasure,"  she  said 
as  she  took  Mon^oie's  arm  and  darted  away  into  the 
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crowd.  Montjoie  was  all  glowing  and  radiant  with 
pride  and  joy. 

"  I  thought  I'd  hang  off  and  on  and  take  my  chance, 
don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  you'd  soon  get  sick  of 
that  sort  You  and  I  go  together  like  two  birds.  I 
have  been  watching  yon  all  this  time,  yon  and  old 
Derwentwater.  What  was  that  be  said  about  to- 
morrow ?  I  want  to  talk  about  to-morrow  too — unless, 
indeed,  to-night " 

"  Oh,  Lord  Montjoie,"  cried  Bice,  "  dance  I  It 
-  was  not  to  talk  you  came  here,  and  you  can  dance 
better  than  yon  talk,"  she  added,  with  that  candour 
which  diatinguished  her.  And  Montjoie  flew  away 
with  her  mshii^  and  whirling.  He  could  dance.  It 
was  almost  his  only  accomplishment. 


CHAPTER   XLVL 

THE    BALL    CONTINUED. 

Otheb  eyes  tlian  those  of  her  lovers  followed  Bice 
through  this  brilliant  scene.  Sir  Tom  had  been  living 
a  strange  stagnant  life  since  that  day  before  he  left  the 
Hall,  when  Lucy,  innocently  talking  of  Bice's  Eng^h 
parentage,  had  suddenly  roused  him  to  the  question — 
Who  was  Bice,  and  who  her  parents,  English  or  other- 
wise !  The  suggestion  was  very  sudden  and  very 
simple,  conveying  in  it  no  intended  hint  or  innuendo. 
But  it  came  upon  Sir  Tom  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt, 
or  rather  like  the  firing  of  some  train  that  had  been  laid 
and  prepared  for  explosion.     The  tenor  of  his  fears  and 
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saspicions  baa  already  been  indicated.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  concealed  from  the  reader  of  tbia  history  that  Uiera 
'were  incidents  in  Sir  Tom's  life  upon  which  be  did  not 
look  back  with  satisfaction,  and  which  it  would  have 
grieved  him  much  to  have  revealed  to  bis  wife  in  het 
simplicity  and  unsuspecting  trust  in  him.  One  of 
these  was  a  chapter  of  existence  so  long  past  as  to  be 
almost  forgotten,  yet  unforgetable,  which  gave,  when 
he  thought  of  it,  an  instant  meaning  to  the  fact  that 
a  half-Italian  girl  of  English  parentage  on  one  aide 
should  have  been  broi^ht  mysterionBly,  without  warn- 
ing or  formal  introduction,  to  his  house  by  the  Con- 
tessa.  From  that  time,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
disturbance  in  his  mind  was  great.  He  could  get  no 
satisfaction  one  way  or  another.  But  to-night  his 
uneasiness  had  taken  a  new  and  unexpected  form. 
Should  it  so  happen  that  Bice's  identity  with  a  certain 
poor  baby,  bom  in  Tuscany  seventeen  years  before, 
might  some  day  be  proved,  what  new  cares,  what  new 
chEuge  might  it  not  place  upon  his  shoulders  7  At 
such  a  thought  Sir  Tom  held  his  very  breath. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  possibility  was,  that  he 
might  find  himself  to  stand  in  a  relationship  to  the 
girl  for  whom  he  bad  hitherto  had  a  careless  liking 
and  no  more,  which  would  change  boUi  his  life 
and  hers ;  and  already  he  watched  her  with  nneasy 
eyes  and  with  a  desire  to  interfere  which  bewildered 
him  like  a  new  light  upon  his  own  character.  He 
could  scarcely  understand  how  he  had  taken  it 
all  so  lightly  before  and  interested  himself  so  little 
in  the  fate  of  a  yotu^  creature  for  whom  it  would 
not  be  well  to  he  brought  up  according  to  the 
Contessa's  canons,  and  follow  her  example  in  the 
world.      He  remembered,  in   the   light  of    this  new 
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poBBibQity,  the  levity  frith  vhich  he  had  received 
his  vife'e  distress  aboat  Bice,  and  how  lightly  he  had 
laughed  at  Luc/a  horror  aa  to  the  Cootrasa's  ideas  of 
muriage,  and  of  what  bar  proUgie  was  to  do.  He  had 
said  if  they  could  catch  any  decent  fellow  with  money 
enough  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
girl,  and  that  Bice  would  be  no  worse  off  than  others, 
and  that  she  herself,  after  the  training  she  had  gone 
throi]gh,  was  very  little  likely  to  have  any  delicacy  on 
the  subject  But  when  it  had  once  occurred  to  him 
(hat  the  girl  of  whom  he  spoke  so  lightly  m^ht  be  his 
own  child,  an  extraordinary  char^  came  over  Sir 
Tom's  views.  He  laughed  no  longer — he  became  so 
uneasy  lest  something  should  be  done  or  said  to 
affect  Bice's  good  name,  or  throw  her  into  evU 
hands,  that  his  thoughts  had  circled  unquietly  roimd 
the  house  in  Mayfoir,  and  he  had  spent  far  more 
of  his  time  there  on  the  watch  than  he  himself 
thought  right.  He  knew  very  well  the  explanation 
that  would  be  given  of  those  visits  of  his,  and  he 
did  not  feel  sure  that  some  good-natured  friends 
might  not  have  already  su^ested  suspicion  to 
Lucy,  who  had  certainly  been  very  strange  since 
their  arrival  in  town.  Bat  he  would  not  give  up 
his  watch,  which  was  in  a  way,  he  said  to  himself, 

his  duly,  if He  followed  the  girl's  movements 

with  disturbed  attention,  and  would  hurry  into  the 
Park  to  ride  by  her,  to  shut  out  au  unsuitable  cavalier, 
and  make  little  lectures  to  her  as  to  her  behaviour 
with  an  embarrassed  anxiety  which  Bice  could  not 
understand  but  which  amused  more  than  it  benefited 
the  Contesea,  to  whom  this  result  of  her  mystification 
was  the  best  fun  in  the  world.  Bat  it  was  not 
smosing  to  Sir  Tom.     He  regarded  the  society  of  men 
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who  gathered  about  the  ladies  with  disguat  Moatjoie 
waa  about  the  best — ^he  was  not  old  enough  to  be 
much  more  than  silly — ^but  eveii  Montjoie  was  not  a 
person  whom  he  would  himself  choose  to  be  closely 
connected  with.  Then  came  the  question :  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  she  was  that  child,  waa  it  expedient  that 
any  one  should  know  of  it  ?  Would  it  be  better  for  her 
to  be  known  as  Sir  Thomas  Randolph's  daughter,  even 
illegitimate,  or  as  the  relative  and  dependent  of  the 
Fomo-Fopulo  ?  In  the  one  case,  her  interests  would 
have  no  guardian  at  all ;  in  the  other,  what  a  shock 
it  would  give  to  his  now- established  respectability 
and  the  confidence  all  men  had  in  him,  to  make  auch 
a  connection  known.  Tumii^  over  everything  in  hia 
thoughts,  it  even  occurred  to  Sir  Tom  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  confess  an  early  secret  marriage, 
and  thus  save  his  own  reputation  and  give  to  Bice 
a  lawful  standing  ground.  The  poor  yonng  mother 
was  dead  long  ago;  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
such  an  invention.  Lucy  could  not  be  wounded 
by  anything  which  happened  so  long  before  he 
ever  saw  her.  And  Bice  would  be  saved  from  all 
stigma ;  if  only  it  waa  Bice !  if  only  he  could  be 
sure ! 

But  Sir  Tom,  whose  countenance  bad  not  the  habit 
of  expressing  anything  but  a  large  and  humorous  con- 
tent, the  careless  philosophy  of  a  happy  temper  and 
easy  mind,  waa  chained  beyond  description  by  the 
surging  up  of  such  thoughts.  He  became  jealous  and 
suspicious,  watching  Bice  with  a  constant  impulse  to 
interfere,  and  even — while  disr^arding  all  the  safe- 
guuids  of  bis  own  domestic  happiness  for  this  reason — 
in  hia  heart  condemned  the  girl  because  she  was 
not  like  Lucy,  and  followed  her  movements  with  a 
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criticism  which  was  as  eevere  as  that  of  the  harshest 
moralist 

Nol^ody  in  that  lighthearted  house  could  undei- 
atand  what  had  come  over  the  good  Sir  Tom,  not  even 
Uie  Contessa,  who  after  a  manner  knew  the  reason,  yet 
never  imagined  that  the  idea,  which  gave  her  a  sort  of 
malicious  pleasure,  would  have  led  to  such  a  result. 
Sir  Tom  had  always  been  the  most  genial  of  hosts,  but 
in  his  present  state  of  mind  even  in  this  respect  he 
was  not  himself.  He  kept  his  eye  on  Bice  with  a 
sternness  of  regard  q^uit«  out  of  keeping  with  his  charac- 
ter. If  she  should  flirt  unduly,  if  she  began  to  show 
any  of  those  arts  which  made  the  Contessa  bo  fEtscinat- 
ing,  he  felt,  with  a  mingliDg  of  self-ridicule  which 
tickled  him  in  spite  of  his  seriousness,  that  nothing 
could  keep  him  &om  interposing.  He  tied  been  charmed 
in  spite  of  himself,  even  while  he  saw  through  and 
lau^ied  at  the  Contessa's  cunning  ways ;  but  to  see 
them  in  a  girl  who  might,  for  all  he  knew,  have  his 
own  blood  in  her  veins  was  a  veiy  different  matter. 
He  felt  it  was  in  him  to  interpose  roughly,  imperiously 
— and  if  he  did  so,  would  Bice  care  ?  She  would  turn 
upon  him  with  smiling  defiance,  or  perhaps  ask  what 
right  had  he  to  meddle  in  her  affairs.  Thus  Sir  Tom 
was  so  preoccupied  that  the  change  in  Lucy,  the  effort 
she  made  to  go  through  her  necessaty  duties,  the  blot- 
ting out  of  all  her  simple  kindness  and  brightness, 
affected  him  only  dully  aa  an  element  of  the  general 
confusion,  and  nothing  more. 

But  the  Contessa,  for  her  pait,  was  radiant  She 
was  victorious  all  along  the  line.  She  had  received 
Lucy's  note  informing  her  of  the  provision  she  meant  to 
make  for  Bice  only  that  afternoon,  and  her  heart  was 
dancing  with  the  sense  of  wealth,  of  money  to  spend 
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and  endless  capability  of  pleasure.  Whatever  happened 
this  was  secure,  and  she  had  already  in  the  first  hour 
planned  new  outlays  which  would  make  Lucy's  benefi- 
cence very  little  of  a  permanent  advantage.  But  she 
said  nothing  of  it  to  Bice,  who  might  (who  could  tell, 
girls  being  at  all  times  capricious)  take  into  her  little 
head  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  encourage 
MoDtjoie,  on  whom  at  present  she  looked  complacently 
enough  as  the  probable  givei  of  all  that  was  beat  in 
life.  This  was  almost  enough  for  one  day ;  but  the 
Contessa  fully  believed  in  the  proverb  that  there  is 
nothing  that  succeeds  like  success,  and  had  faith  in 
her  own  fortunate  star  for  the  other  events  of  the  even- 
ing. And  she  had  been  splendidly  successful.  She 
had  altogether  vanquished  the  timid  spirit  of  the 
Duchess,  that  model  of  propriety.  Her  entry  upon 
the  London  world  had  been  triumphant,  and  ^e  had 
all  but  achieved  the  honours  of  the  drawing-room. 
Unless  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  interfere,  and 
why  should  be  interfere  1  her  appearance  in  the 
larger  world  of  society  would  be  as  triumphant  as 
in  Vatk  Lane.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  swimming 
in  l^ht,  the  glow  of  satisfaction  and  triumph.  It 
fatigued  her  a  little  indeed  to  play  the  part  of  a 
virtuous  chaperon,  and  stand  or  sit  in  one  place  all 
the  evening,  awaiting  her  dibutarUe  between  the 
dances,  talking  with  tie  other  virtuous  ladies  in  the 
same  exercise  of  patience,  and  smilingly  keeping  aloof 
from  aU  participation  at  first  hand  in  the  scene  which 
would  have  helped  to  amuse  her  indeed,  but  interfered 
with  the  fulfilment  of  her  rdle.  But  she  had  internal 
happiness  enough  to  make  up  to  her  for  her  self-deniaL 
She  would  order  that  set  of  pearls  for  Bice  and  the 
emerald  pendant  for  herself  which  had  tempted  her  so 
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tnncb,  to-morrow.  And  the  Duchess  was  to  present 
her,  and  probably  this  evening  Montjoie  would  propose. 
Was  it  possible  to  expect  in  this  world  a  more  perfect 
combination  of  successes  ? 

Mr.  Derwentwatei  went  off  somewhat  discomfited 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  rooms  after  the  remorseless 
address  of  Bice.  He  tried  to  smile  at  the  mock 
BeTerit7  of  her  judgment.  He,  no  more  than  Mont- 
joie, would  believe  that  she  meant  only  what  she 
said.  Thia  accomplished  man  of  letters  and  parts 
agreed,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  this,  with  the  young  fool 
of  quality,  that  such  extreme  candour  and  plain 
speaking  was  some  subtle  Italian  way  of  drawing 
an  admirer  on.  He  put  it  into  finer  words  than 
Montjoie  could  command,  and  said  to  himself  that  it 
was  tJiat  mysterious  adorable  feminine  instinct  which 
attracted  by  seeming  to  repeL  And  even  on  a  more 
simple  explanation  it  was  comprehensible  enough.  A 
girl  who  attached  bo  much  importance  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  society  would  naturally  be  annoyed 
by  the  failure  in  these  of  one  to  whom  she  looked  up. 
A  regret  even  moved  his  mind  that  he  had  not  given 
more  attention  to  them  in  earlier  days.  It  was  perhaps 
foolish  to  n^lect  our  acquirements,  which  after  all 
would  not  take  very  much  trouble,  and  need  only  be 
brought  forward,  as  Dogberry  says,  when  there  was  no 
need  for  such  vanities.  He  determined  with  a  little 
blush  at  himself  to  note  closely  how  other  men  did,  and 
80  be  able  another  time  to  acquit  himself  to  her  satis- 
faction. And  even  her  severity  was  sweet ;  it  implied 
that  he  was  not  to  her  what  other  men  were,  that  even 
in  the  more  trifling  accessories  of  knowledge  she  would 
have  him  to  excel.  If  he  had  been  quito  indifferent 
to  her,  why  should  she  have  taken  this  trouble  ?     And 
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then  that  "  To-morrow ;  with  pleasure."  What  did 
it  mean  ?  That  though  ahe  would  not  give  him  her 
attention  to-night,  heing  devoted  to  her  dancing  (which 
is  what  girls  are  hrougbt  up  to  in  this  strangely  imper- 
fect system),  she  would  do  so  on  the  earliest  possible 
occasion.  He  went  about  the  room  hke  a  man  in  a 
dream,  following  everywhere  with  his  eyes  that  vision 
of  beauty,  and  looking  forward  to  the  next  step  in  his 
life-drama  with  an  intoxication  of  hope  which  he  did 
not  attempt  t<)  subdue.  He  was  indeed  pleased  to 
experience  a  grande  passion.  It  was  a  thing  which 
completed  the  mental  equipment  of  a  man.  Love — 
not  humdrum  honsehold  affection,  such  as  is  all 
that  is  looked  for  when  the  exigencies  of  life  make 
a  wife  expedient,  and  with  full  calculation  of  all 
he  requires  the  man  seta  out  to  look  for  her  and 
marry  her.  This  was  very  different,  an  all-mastering 
passion,  disdainful  of  every  obstacle.  To-morrow! 
He  felt  an  internal  conviction  that,  though  Moot- 
joie  might  dance  and  answer  for  the  amusement 
of  an  evening,  that  bright  and  peerless  creature 
would  not  hesitate  as  to  who  should  be  her  guide 
for  life. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  roaming  about  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  and  a  subdued  ecstasy  of  anticipation, 
that  he  encountered  Jock,  who  had  not  been  enjoying 
himself  at  all  At  this  great  entertainment  Jock  had 
been  considered  a  boy,  and  no  more.  Even  as  a  boy, 
had  he  danced  there  might  have  been  some  notice 
taken  of  him,  but  he  was  incapable  in  this  way,  and  in 
no  other  could  he  secure  any  attention.  At  a  party  of 
a  graver  kind  there  were  often  people  who  were  well 
enough  pleased  to  talk  to  Jock,  and  from  men  who 
owed  allegiance  to  bis  school  a  boy  who  had  dis- 
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tnnguished  himself  and  done  credit  to  the  old  place 
waa  always  Bure  of  notice.  But  then,  though  high  up 
in  Sixth  Form,  and  capable  of  any  eminence  in  Greek 
yeiae,  he  was  nobody;  vhile  a  fellow  like  Montjoie, 
who  had  never  got  beyond  the  rank  of  lower  boy,  was 
in  the  front  of  affaira,  the  admired  of  all  admireis. 
Bice's  chosen  partDer  and  companion.  The  mind  de- 
velops with  a  bound  when  it  has  gone  through  such 
an  experience.  Jock  stood  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  and  watched  everything  from  under  his  eyebrova. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  glimmer  as  of  moisture  in  those 
eyes,  half  veiled  under  eyelids  heavily  curved  and 
puckered  with  wrath  and  pain,  for  he  was  very 
young,  not  much  more  than  a  chQd,  notwithstand' 
ing  his  manhood.  But  what  with  b  keenness  of 
natural  sight,  and  what  with  the  bitter  enlightening 
medium  of  that  moisture,  Jock  saw  the  reality  of  the 
scene  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Derwentwater,  roaming 
about  in  his  dream  of  anticipation,  self-deceived,  was 
capable  of  doing.  He  caught  sight  of  Jock  in  his 
progress,  and,  though  it  was  thifi  sentiment  which 
had  sepamted  them,  its  natural  effect  was  also  to 
throw  them  together.  MTutor  paused  and  took  up  a 
position  by  his  pupil's  side,  "  What  a  foolish  scene 
considered  philosophically,"  he  said;  "and  yet  how 
many  human  interests  in  solution,  and  floating  adum- 
brations of  human  fate !  I  have  been  dancing,"  Mr. 
Derwentwater  continued,  with  some  solemnity  and 
a  full  sense  of  the  superior  position  involved,  "  with, 
I  verily  believe,  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world." 

Jock  looked  up,  fixing  him  with  a  critical,  slightly 
cynical  regard.  He  had  been  well  aware  of  Mr.  Der- 
wentwater'a  very  ineffective  performance,  and  divined 
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too  clearly  the  sentiments  of  Bice  not  t4)  feel  all  a 
spectator's  derision  for  this  uncalled-for  self- com- 
placency ;  but  he  made  no  remark. 

"  There  is  nothing  trivial  in  the  exercise  in  snch 
a  combination.  I  incline  to  think  that  beauty  is 
almost  the  greatest  of  all  the  spectaclee  that  Natore 
sets  before  us.  The  effect  she  has  upon  as  is  greater 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  influence.  Tou  are 
perhaps  too  young  to  have  your  mind  awakened  on 
such  a  subject " 

To  hear  this  foolish  wisdom  pouring  forth,  while 
the  listener  felt  at  every  breath  how  his  own  bosom 
thrilled  with  an  emotion  too  deep  to  be  put  into  words, 
with  a  passion,  hopeleaa,  ridiculous,  to  which  no  one 
would  accord  any  sympathy  or  comment  but  a  laugh  t 
Heaven  and  earth !  and  all  because  a  fellow  was  some 
dozen  years  older,  thinking  himself  a  man,  and  you 
only  a  boy ! 

" but  you  have  a  fine  intelligence,  and  it  can 

never  be  amiss  for  you  to  approach  a  great  subject  on 
its  most  elevated  side.  She  is  not  much  older  than 
you  are,  Jock." 

"  She  is  not  so  old  as  I  am.  She  is  tJiree  months 
younger  than  I  am,"  cried  Jock,  in  his  gruffest 
voice. 

"  And  yet  she  is  a  revelation,"  said  Mr.  Derwent- 
water.  "  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis 
in  my  being.  You  have  always  been  my  favourite,  my 
friend,  thov^  you  are  so  much  younger ;  and  in  this 
I  feel  we  are  more  than  ever  sympathetic.  Jock,  to- 
morrow— to-morrow  I  am  to  see  her,  to  tell  her 

Come  out  on  the  balcony,  there  is  no  one  there,  and 
the  moonlight  and  the  pure  air  of  night  are  more  fit 
for  such  heart  opening  tJian  this  crowded  scene." 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  her !"  said  Jock,  with 
his  ^ebrows  meeting  over  his  eyes  and  his  back 
agaiDBt  the  walL  "  If  you  think  she'll  listen  to  what 
you  tell  her  1  She  likes  Montjoia  It  is  not  that 
he's  rich  and  that,  but  she  likea  him,  don't  you 
know,  better  than  any  of  us.  Oh,  talk  about  mya- 
teiies,"  cried  Jock,  taming  his  bead  away,  conscious 
of  that  moisture  which  half-blinded  him,  but  which 
he  could  not  get  rid  of,  "  how  can  you  account  for 
that  ?  She  likes  him,  that  fellow,  better  than  either 
you  or  me !" 

Better  than  Jock ;  far  better  than  this  man,  his 
impersonation  of  noble  manhood,  whom  the  most 
levelling  of  all  emotions,  the  more  than  Red  He- 
publican  Love,  had  suddenly  brought  down  to,  nay, 
below,  Jock's  level — for  not  only  was  he  a  fool  like 
Jock,  but  a  hopeful  fool,  while  Jock  had  penetrated 
the  fulness  of  despair,  and  dismiBsed  all  illusion  &om 
his  youthful  bosom.  The  boy  turned  his  head  away, 
and  the  voice  which  he  bad  made  so  gruff  quavered 
at  the  end.  He  felt  in  himself  at  that  moment  all  the 
depths  of  profound  and  visionary  passion,  something 
more  than  any  man  ever  was  conscious  of  who  had 
an  object  and  a  hope.  The  boy  had  neither ;  he  neither 
hoped  to  marry  her  nor  to  get  a  hearing,  nor  even 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Not  even  the  remorse  of  a 
serious  passion  rejected,  the  pain  of  self-reproach,  the 
afterthought  of  pity  and  tenderness  would  be  his. 
He  would  get  a  laugh,  nothing  more.  That  schoolboy, 
that  brother  of  Lady  Randolph's,  who  does  not  leave 
school  for  a  year  I  He  knew  what  everybody  would 
say.  And  yet  he  loved  her  better  than  any  one  of 
t^em !  MTutor  sUutled,  touched,  went  after  him  as 
Jock  turned  away,  and  linking  his  arm  in  his,  said 
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something  of  the  kind  which  one  would  natuially  say 
to  a  boy,     "  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 

?    Come,  Joct  I    This  is  but  your  imagiuatiou  that 

beguiles  you.  The  heart  has  not  learned  to  speak  so 
soon,"  MTutor  said,  leaning  upon  Jock'a  shoulder.  The 
boy  turned  upon  him  with  a  fiery  glow  in  hia  eyes. 

"What  were  you  saying  about  dancing?"  he  said. 
"  They  seem  to  be  making  up  that  lancers  business 


CHAPTER   XLVIL 

NEXT  MOBNING. 

"  Top  have  news  to  tell  me.  Bice  mia  ?  " 

There  was  a  iaint  daylight  in  the  streets,  a  blueness 
of  dawn  as  the  ladies  drove  home. 

"  Have  I  ?  I  have  amused  mysdf  very  mucL  I 
am  not  fatigued,  no.  I  could  continue  as  long — aa 
long  as  you  please,"  Bice  answered,  who  was  sitting  up 
in  her  comer  with  more  bloom  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  her  eyes  shining,  a  creature  incapable 
of  fatigue.  The  Contessa  lay  back  in  hers,  with  a 
languor  which  was  rather  adapted  to  her  rSU  as  a 
chaperon  than  rendered  necessary  by  the  fatigue  she 
felt  If  she  had  not  been  amused,  she  was  triumphant, 
and  this  supplied  a  still  more  intoxicating  exhilaration 
than  that  of  mere  pleasura 

"  Darling ! "  she  said,  in  her  most  expressive  tone. 
She  added  a  few  moments  after,  "  But  Lord  Montjoie  1 
He  has  spoken  ?     I  read  it  in  his  face " 

"  Spoken  ?  He  said  a  great  deal — some  things  that 
made  me  laugh,  some  things  that  were  not  amusing. 
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After  all  he  is  perhaps  a  little  stupid,  but  to  dance 
there  is  no  one  like  him ! " 

"And  you  go  together — to  perfection " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Bice,  with  a  long  breath  of  pleasuie, 
"  when  the  people  began  to  go  away,  when  there  was 
room  I  Certainly  we  deserted  our  other  partners,  both  he 
and  I.     Does  that  matter  in  London  ?     He  says  No," 

"  Not,  my  angel,  if  you  are  to  marry." 

"That  was  what  he  said,"  said  Bice,  with  sup^b 
calm.  "  Now,  I  remember  that  was  what  he  said ;  but 
I  answered  that  I  knew  nothing  of  affairs — that  it  was 
to  dance  I  wanted,  not  to  talk ;  and  that  it  was  you, 
Madama,  who  disposed  of  me.  It  seemed  to  amuse 
him,"  the  girl  said  reflectively.  "  Is  it  for  that  reason 
you  kiss  me  ?  But  it  was  he  that  spoke,  as  you  call 
it,  not  I." 

"  You  are  like  a  litUe  savage,"  cried  the  Contesaa. 
"  Don't  you  care  then  to  make  the  greatest  marriage, 
to  win  the  prize,  to  settle  eveTjrtliing  with  no  trouble, 
before  you  are  presented  or  anything  has  been  done 
at  all  ? " 

"  Is  it  settled  then  ? "  said  Bice.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  a  little  within  hei  white  cloak.  "  Is  that  aU  ? 
— no  more  excitement,  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  no 
tr-rouble  ?  But  it  would  have  been  more  amusing  if 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  tr-rouble,"  the  girl  said. 

This  was  in  the  blue  dawn,  when  the  better  portion 
of  the  world  which  does  not  go  to  balls  was  fast  asleep, 
the  first  pioneers  of  day  only  beginnii^  to  stir  about 
the  silent  streets,  tiirongh  which  now  and  then  the 
carriage  of  late  revellers  like  themselves  darted  abrupt 
with  a  clang  that  had  in  it  something  of  almost  guilt. 
Twelve  horns  after,  the  Contessa  in  her  boudoir — ^with 
not  much  more  than  light  enough  to  see  the  flushed 
2i 
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and  happy  countenance  of  yonng  Montjoie,  who  had 
beeu  on  thorns  all  the  n^ht  and  morning  with  a  hor- 
rible doubt  in  his  mind  lest,  aftei  all.  Bice's  careless 
reply  might  mean  nothii^  more  than  that  fine  system 
of  drawing  a  fellow  on — settled  everything  in  the  most 
delightful  way. 

"  Noi  is  she  without  a  son,  as  perhaps  you  t^n'nV 
She  has  something  th&t  wHl  not  bear  comparison  with 
your  wealth,  yet  something — which  has  been  settled 
upon  her  by  a  relation.  The  Fomo-Fopuli  are  not  rich 
— but  neither  are  they  without  friends." 

Montjoie  listened  to  this  with  a  little  surprise  and 
impatienca  He  scarcely  believed  it,  for  one  thing ; 
and  when  ha  was  assured  that  all  was  right  as  to  Bice 
herself,  ho  cared  but  little  for  the  Fomo-Popull  "  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  sons.  I  have  plenty 
for  both,"  he  said,  "  that  had  a  great  deal  better  go  to 
you,  don't  you  know.  She  is  all  I  want  Bice  I  oh  that's 
too  foreign.  I  shall  call  her  Bee,  for  she  must  be 
English,  don't  you  know,  Goontess,  none  of  your  Bohem 
— Oh,  I  don't  mean  that ;  none  of  your  foreign  ways. 
They  draw  a  fellow  on,  but  when  if  s  all  seUled  and 
we're  married  and  that  sort  of  thing,  shell  have  to  be 
out  and  out  English,  don't  you  know  ? " 

"  But  that  is  reasonable,"  said  the  Contessa,  who 
could  when  it  was  necessary  reply  very  distinctly. 
"  When  one  has  a  great  English  name  and  a  position 
to  keep  up,  one  must  be  EnglisL  You  shall  call  her 
what  you  please." 

"  There's  one  thing  more,"  Montjoie  said  with  a  little 
redness  and  hesitation,  but  a  certain  dc^ged  air,  with 
which  the  Contessa  had  not  as  yet  made  acquaintance. 
"  It's  best  to  nnderetand  each  other,  don't  you  know ; 
it's  sort  of  hard-hearted  to  take  her  right  away.     But, 
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Countess,  you're  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  jou  know 
a  fellow  muBt  start  fair.  You  keep  all  those  sons  you 
were  talking  of,  and  just  let  us  knock  along  our  own 
way.  I  don't  want  the  money,  and  1  dare  say  you'll 
find  a  use  for  it  And  let's  start  fair ;  it'll  be  better 
for  aU  parties,  don't  you  know,"  the  young  man  said. 
He  reddened,  but  he  met  the  Contessa's  eye  unflinch- 
ingly, though  the  effort  to  respond  to  this  distinct 
statement  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  cost  her 
a  stru^le.  She  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  across 
the  dainty  little  table  laden  with  knick-knacks.  It 
was  strange  in  the  moment  of  victory  to  receive  such 
a  sudden  decisive  defeat  There  was  just  a  possibility 
for  a  moment  that  this  brave  spirit  fdiould  own  itself 
mere  woman,  and  break  down  and  cry.  For  one  second 
there  was  a  quiver  on  her  Up ;  then  she  smiled,  which 
for  every  purpose  was  the  better  way. 

"  You  would  like,"  she  said,  *'  to  see  Bice.  She  is 
in  the  little  drawing-room  The  lawyers  will  settle  the 
rest ;  but  I  understand  your  sn^^tion,  Lord  Montjoie." 
She  rose  with  all  her  natural  stately  grace,  which  made 
the  ordinary  young  fellow  feel  very  small  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  smile  she  gave  him  had  something  in  it 
that  made  hie  knees  knock  together. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  faltering,  "  you  don't  mind, 
Countess.  My  people,  though  I've  nob  got  any  people 
to  speak  of,  might  make  themselves  dis^reeable  about 
— don't  you  know  ?  you — you're  a  woman  of  Uie  world." 

The  Contessa  smiled  upon  him  once  more  with 
dazzling  sweetness.  "  She  is  in  the  little  drawing-room," 
she  said. 

And  so  it  was  concluded,  the  excitement,  the 
tr-rouble,  as  Bice  said ;  it  would  have  been  far  more 
amusing  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  more  tr-roubla 
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The  Contessa  dropped  dawn  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa 
from  which  she  had  liaen.  She  closed  her  eyes  foi  the 
moment,  and  swallowed  the  af&ont  that  had  been  pat 
upon  her,  and  what  was  worse  than  the  affitmt,  the  blow 
at  her  heart  which  this  trifling  little  lord  had  delivered 
without  flinching.  This  was  to  be  the  end  of  her 
schemes,  that  she  was  to  be  separated  snimnaril;  and 
remorselessly  irom  the  child  she  had  brought  up.  The 
CoQtessa  knew,  being  of  the  same  order  of  being,  that, 
already  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  the  atdoui  of 
the  chase  over  and  all  ihe  ezeitement  of  bringing  down 
the  quarry,  Bice,  who  cared  little  more  about  Montjoie 
than  about  any  other  likely  person,  would  be  as  ready 
as  not  to  throw  Mm  off  if  she  were  to  communicate 
rashly  the  conditions  on  which  he  insisted.  But,  though 
she  was  of  the  same  order  of  being,  the  Contesaa  was 
older  and  wiser.  She  had  gone  through  a  great  many 
experiences.  She  knew  that  rich  young  English  peers, 
marquises,  uncontrolled  by  any  parent  or  guardians, 
were  fruit  that  did  not  grow  on  every  bush,  and  that  if 
this  tide  of  fortune  was  not  taken  at  its  flood  there  was 
no  telling  when  another  might  come.  Kow,  though 
Bice  was  so  dear,  the  Contessa  had  still  a  great  many 
resources  of  her  own,  and  was  neither  old  nor  tired  of 
lif&  She  would  make  herself  a  new  career  even  with- 
out Bice,  in  which  there  might  still  be  much  interest 
— especially  with  the  aid  of  a  settled  incom&  The 
careless  speech  about  the  sous  was  not  without  an 
eloquence  of  its  own.  Sons  make  everything  that  is 
disagreeable  less  disagreeable,  and  everything  that  is 
pleasant  more  pleasant  And  she  had  got  her  triumph. 
She  had  secured  for  her  Bice  a  splendid  lot.  She  had 
accomplished  what  she  had  vowed  to  do,  which  many 
BooSeta  had  thought  she  would  never  do.    She  was  about 
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to  be  presented  at  the  English  Court,  and  all  hei  soils 
and  Bpota  from  the  world  cleared  £rom  her,  and  herself 
rehabilitated  wherever  she  might  go.  Was  it  reasoD- 
able  then  to  break  her  heart  over  Montjoie  and  his 
miseTable  conditions  7  He  could  not  separate  Bice's 
love  &oin  her,  thoi^h  he  might  separate  their  lives — 
and  that  about  the  sous  was  generous.  She  was  not 
one  who  would  have  sold  her  affections  or  given  up 
anybody  whom  she  loved  for  money.  But  still  there 
were  many  things  to  be  said,  and  for  Bice'a  advantage 
what  would  she  not  do  ?  The  Contessa  ended  by  a 
resolution  which  many  a  better  woman  would  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  nlake.  She  buried  Montjoie's  con- 
dition in  her  own  heart — never  to  hint  its  existence 
— to  ignore  it  as  if  it  bad  not  been.  Many  a  more 
satis&ctoiy  person  would  have  flinched  at  this.  Most 
of  us  would  at  least  hare  allowed  the  object  of  onr 
sacrifice  to  be  aware  what  we  were  doing  for  them. 
The  Contessa  did  not  even,  so  far  as  this,  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  fate. 

In  the  meantime  Bice  bad  gone  through  her  own 
little  episode.  Mr.  Derwentwater  came  about  noon, 
before  the  Contessa  was  up ;  but  he  did  not  know  the 
Gontessa's  habits,  and  he  was  admittedj  which  neiUier 
Montjoie  nor  any  of  the  Contessa's  Mends  would  have 
been.  He  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions alone.  This  made  everything,  he  thought,  simple 
and  easy  for  him,  and  filled  him  with  a  delightful  confi- 
dence tjiat  she  was  prepared  for  the  object  of  his  visit 
and  had  contrived  to  keep  the  Contessa  oat  of  the 
way.  His  heart  was  beating  high,  his  mind  full  of 
excitement.  He  took  the  chair  she  pointed  him  to, 
and  then  got  up  ^ain,  poising  his  hat  between  bis 
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"  S^norina,"  he  scud,  "  ihej  say  that  a  woman  always 
knows  the  impreseton  ahe  has  made." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Signorina  t "  said  Bica.  "  Yea, 
it  is  quite  light  But  then  it  ia  so  long  that  I  have 
not  heard  it,  and  it  is  only  you  that  call  me  bo." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Derwentwater,  with  a  little 
natural  complacency,  "others  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  beautiful  country  and  languaga  What  should 
I  call  you  ?  Ah,  I  know  what  I  should  like  to  call 
you.  Beatrice,  loda  di  deo  vercu  You  axe  like  the 
supreme  and  sovxan  lady  whom  every  one  must  think 
of  who  hears  your  name." 

Bice  looked  at  him  with  a  half-comic  attention. 
"  You  are  a  very  learned  man,"  she  said,  "  one  can  see 
that  Yon  always  say  something  that  is  pretty,  that 
one  does  not  understand." 

This  piqued  the  suitor  a  little  and  brought  the 
colour  to  his  cheek.  "  Teach  me,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
you  understand  m&  If  I  could  show  you  my  heart, 
you  would  see  that  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you 
the  name  of  Bice  has  been  written " 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  already,"  cried  Bice,  "  that  you 
have  a  great  devotion  for  poetry.  Unhappily  I  have 
no  education.  I  know  it  so  very  little.  But  I  have 
found  out  what  you  mean  about  Bice.  It  is  more  soft 
than  you  say  it  There  ia  no  sound  of  ^  in  it  at  all 
Beesh^,  like  that  Your  Italian  is  very  good,"  she 
added,  "  but  it  is  Tuscan,  and  the  ioeea  roToana  ia  the 
beat" 

Mr.  Derwentwater  was  more  put  out  than  it  became 
a  philosopher  to  b&  "I  came,"  he  cried,  with  a  kind 
of  asperity,  "  for  a  very  different  purpose,  not  to  be  cor- 
rected in  my  Italian.  I  came "  but  here  his  feel- 
ings were  too  strong  for  him,  "  to  lay  my  life  and  my 
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heart  at  your  feet  Do  yoa  nnderetand  me  now  ?  To 
tell  you  that  I  love  you — no,  that  ia  not  enough,  it  is 
not  love,  it  is  adoration,"  he  said.  "  I  have  never  knovu 
what  it  meant  before.  However  fair  women  might  be, 
I  have  passed  them  by ;  my  heart  has  never  spoken. 
But  now !    Since  the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  Bice " 

The  girl  rose  up ;  she  became  a  little  alarmed.  Emo- 
tion was  strange  to  her,  and  she  shrank  from  it,  "  I 
have  given,"  she  said,  "  to  nobody  pormisaion  to  call 
me  by  my  name." 

"  But  you  will  give  it  to  me  I  to  your  true  lover," 
he  cried.  "  No  one  can  admire  and  adore  you  as  much 
as  X  da  It  was  &om  the  first  moment  Bice,  oh, 
listen  I  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  love,  the 
devotion  of  a  life.  What  could  a  king  give  more  ?  A 
true  man  cannot  think  of  anything  else  when  he  is 
speaking  to  the  woman  he  loves.  Kotiiing  else  is 
worthy  to  offer  you.  Bice,  I  love  you  1  I  love  you  ! 
Have  you  nothii^  nothing  in  return  to  say  to  me  ? " 

All  his  self-importance  and  intellectu^  superiority 
had  abandoned  him.  He  was  so  much  agitated  that 
he  saw  her  but  dimly  throu^  the  mists  of  ezcit^nent 
and  passion.  He  stretched  out  his  hands  appealing  to 
her.  He  might  have  been  on  his  knees  for  anything 
be  knew.  It  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  his  strong 
passion  should  have  no  return. 

"Hare  you  nothing,  nothing  to  say  to  me?"  he 
cried. 

Bice  had  been  frightened,  but  she  had  regained  her 
composure.  She  looked  on  at  this  strange  exhibition 
of  feeling  with  the  wondering  calm  of  extreme  youth. 
She  was  touched  a  little,  but  more  surprised  than  any- 
thing else.  She  said,  with  a  slight  tremor,  "  I  think  it 
must  be  all  a  mistake.     One  is  never  so  serious — oh, 
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never  so  aeriouB !  It  is  not  Bomething  of — gravity  like 
that.  Did  not  you  know  ?  I  am  intended  to  make  a 
marriage — to  marry  well,  very  well — what  you  call  a 
great  marri^e.  It  ia  for  that  I  am  brought  here.  The 
Oonteaaa  would  never  Uaten — Oh,  it  is  a  mistake  alto- 
gether— a  mistake !  You  do  not  know  what  is  my 
career.  It  has  all  been  thot^ht  of  since  I  was  bom. 
Pray,  pray,  go  away,  and  do  not  say  any  mora." 

"  Bice,"  he  cried,  more  earnestly  than  ever,  "I  know, 
I  heard  that  you  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Who  is  the 
lady  who  is  going  to  sacrifice  you  to  Mammon  ?  she  is 
not  your  mother ;  you  owe  her  no  obedience.  It  is 
your  happiness,  not  hers,  that  is  at  stake.  And  I  will 
preserve  you  from  her.  I  will  guard  you  like  my  own 
soul ;  the  winds  of  heaven  shall  not  visit  your  cheek 
roughly.  I  will  cherish  you ;  I  will  adore  you.  Come, 
only  come  to  me." 

His  voice  was  husky  with  emotion ;  his  last  woida 
were  scarcely  audible,  said  within  his  breath  in  a  high 
strain  of  passion  which  had  got  beyond  bis  control 
The  contrast  between  this  tremendous  force  of  feeling 
and  her  absolute  youthful  calm  was  b^ond  description. 
It  was  more  wonderful  than  anything  ever  represented 
on  the  tr^c  staga  Only  in  the  depth  and  mystery 
of  human  experience  could  such  a  wonderful  juxta- 
position he. 

"Mr.  Derwentwater,"  she  said,  trembling  a  little, 
"  I  carmot  understand  you.     Qo  away,  oh,  go  away  I " 

"  Bice ! " 

"  Go  away,  oh,  go  away  !  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it ; 
no  one  ia  ever  so  serious.  I  am  not  great  enough,  nor 
old  enough.  Don't  you  know,"  cried  Bice,  with  a  little 
stamp  of  her  foot,  "  I  like  the  other  way  beat  ?  Oh,  go 
away,  go  away  I " 
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He  stood  quiet,  silently  gazing  at  het  till  he  had 
regained  hie  power  of  speech,  which  waa  not  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Then  he  said  hoarsely,  "  Tou  like — 
the  other  way  best  ? " 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  mingling  of 
impatience  and  wonder  and  rising  auger.  "  I  am  n^e 
like  that,"  she  cried.  "I  don't  know  how  to  be  so 
serious.  Oh,  go  away  from  me.  Tou  tr-rouble  me. 
I  like  the  other  best." 

He  never  knew  how  he  got  out  of  the  strange,  un- 
natural atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  he  seemed 
to  leave  his  heart  behind  him.  The  perfumes,  the  cur- 
tains, the  half  I^hts,  tiie  blending  draperies,  were  round 
him  one  moment;  the  next  he  found  himself  in  the 
greenness  of  the  Park,  with  the  breeze  blowing  in  his 
face,  and  bis  dream  ended  and  done  with. 

He  had  a  kind  of  vision  of  having  touched  the  girl's 
reluctant  hand,  and  even  of  having  seen  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eyes  as  if  he  had  awakened  some  echo  or 
touched  some  string  whose  sound  was  new  to  her.  But 
if  that  were  so,  it  was  not  he,  hut  only  some  discovery 
of  unknown  feeling  that  moved  her.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  felt  that  all  the  innocent  morning  people  in 
the  Park,  the  children  with  their  maids,  the  sick  ladies 
and  old  men  sunning  themselves  on  the  benches,  the 
people  going  about  their  honest  business,  cast  wonder- 
ing looks  at  his  pale  face  and  the  agitation  of  his 
aspect  He  took  a  long  walk,  he  did  not  know  how 
long,  with  that  strange  sense  that  something  capital  had 
happened  to  him,  something  never  to  be  got  over  or 
altered,  which  follows  such  an  incident  in  life.  He 
was  even  conscious  by  and  by,  habit  coming  to  his  aid, 
of  a  curious  question  in  his  mind  if  this  waa  how  people 
usually  felt  after  such  a  wonderful  incident — a  thing 
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that  had  happened  quite  wUboat  demonstratioD,  which 
nobody  could  ever  know  of,  yet  which  made  as 
much  change  in  him  as  if  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death.  Sentenced  to  death  !  that  was  what  it  felt  like 
more  or  less.  It  had  happened,  and  could  nerer  be 
undone,  and  he  walked  away  and  away,  but  never  got 
beyoiid  it,  with  the  chain  always  round  his  neck.  When 
he  got  into  the  streets  where  nobody  took  any  notice 
of  him,  it  struck  him  with  surprise,  almost  offence. 
Was  it  possible  that  they  did  not  see  that  something 
had  happened — a  mystery,  something  that  would  never 
be  shaken  off  but  with  life  ? 

He  met  Jock  as  he  walked,  and  without  stopping 
gave  him  a  sort  of  ghastly  smile,  and  said,  "  You  were 
right ;  she  likes  that  best,"  and  went  on  again,  with  a 
sense  that  he  might  go  on  for  ever  like  the  wandering 
Jew,  and  never  get  beyond  the  wonder  and  the  pain. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bice  was  glad  to  hear 
MoDtjoie'e  laugh,  and  the  nonsense  he  talked,  and  to 
throw  oft  that  sudden  impression  which  had  frightened 
her.  What  was  it  ?  Something  which  was  in  life,  but 
which  she  had  not  met  with  before.  "  We  are  to  have 
it  all  our  own  way,  don't  yon  know  ? "  Montjoie  said. 
"  I  havd  no  people,  to  call  people,  and  she  is  not  going 
to  interfere.  We  shall  have  it. all  our  own  way,  and 
have  a  good  time,  as  the  Yankees  say.  And  I  am  nc4 
going  to  call  you  Bice,  which  is  a  siUy  sort  of  name, 
and  spells  quite  different  from  its  pronunciation.  What 
are  you  holding  back  for  7  You  have  no  call  to  be 
shy  with  me  now.  Bee,  you  belong  to  me  now,  don't 
you  know  ? "  Ihe  young  fellow  said,  with  demonstra- 
tions &om  which  Bice  shrunk  a  litUe.  She  liked,  yes, 
his  way ;  but,  but  yet — she  was  perhaps  a  little  savage, 
as  the  Contessa  said. 
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Lpct  stood  out  atoatly  to  the  last  gasp.  She  did  not 
betray  heiself,  except  by  the  paleness,  the  seriousnesa 
which  she  could  not  banish  &om  her  couQtenanc&  Her 
guests  thou^t  that  Lady  Bandolph  must  be  ill,  that 
she  was  disguising  a  bad  headache,  or  even  something 
more  serious,  under  the  smile  with  which  she  received 
them.  "  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  in  bed,"  the  older 
ladies  said,  and  when  they  took  their  leave  of  her,  after 
their  congratulations  as  to  the  success  of  the  evening, 
they  all  repeated  this  in  various  tones.  "  I  am  sure 
you  are  quite  worn  out ;  I  shall  send  in  the  morning 
to  ask  how  you  are,"  the  Duchess  said.  Lucy  listened 
to  everything  with  a  smile  which  was  eomewbat  set 
and  painful  She  was  so  worn  out  with  emotion  and 
pain  that  at  last  neither  words  nor  looks  made  much 
impression  upon  her,  She  saw  the  Coutessa  and  Bice 
stxeam  by  to  their  carrit^e  with  a  circle  of  attendants, 
still  in  all  the  dazzle  and  flash  of  their  triumph ;  and 
after  that  the  less  important  crowd,  the  insignificant 
people  who  lingered  to  the  last,  the  girls  who  would 
not  give  up  a  last  waltz,  and  the  men  who  returned 
for  a  final  supper,  swam  in  her  dazed  eyes.  She  stood 
at  tiie  door  mechanically  shakiug  hands  and  saying 
"  Good-night."  The  Dowager,  moved  by  cariosity, 
amdety,  perhaps  by  pity,  kept  by  tec  till  a  late  hour, 
though  Lucy  was  scarcely  aware  of  it  When  she  went 
away  at  last,  she  repeated  with  eameetness  and  a  cer- 
tain compunction  the  advice  of  the  other  ladies.    "  You 
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doa't  look  fit  to  stand,"  she  said.  "  If  you  will  go  to 
bed  I  will  wait  till  all  these  tiresome  people  are  gone. 
You  have  been  doing  too  much,  (as  too  mucL"  "  It 
does  not  matter,"  Lucy  said,  in  her  semi-coimciouBneBS 
heating  her  cwu  voice  like  something  in  a  dream.  "  Oh, 
my  dear,  I  am  quite  unhappy  about  you  I "  Lady  Ban- 
dolph  cried.  "  IF  you  are  thinking  of  what  I  told  you, 
Lucy,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  true."  Theie  was  a  bevy 
of  people  going  away  at  that  moment,  and  she  bad  to 
shake  hands  with  them.  She  waited  till  they  were 
gone  and  then  turned,  with  a  laugh  tJiat  fri^tened  the 
old  lady,  towards  her. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  tiiat  before,"  she  said. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  true  I  Can  heaven  be  veiled 
and  the  pillars  of  the  earth  pulled  down  by  a  perhaps  ? 
The  laugh  sounded  even  to  herself  unnatural,  and 
the  elder  Lady  Eandolph  was  frightened  by  it,  and 
stole  away  almost  without  another  word.  When  every- 
body was  gone  Sir  Tom  stood  by  her  in  the  deserted 
rooms,  with  all  the  lights  blazing  and  the  blue  day 
coming  in  through  tiie  curtains,  as  grave  and  as  pale 
as  she  was.  They  did  not  look  like  the  exhausted  yet 
happy  eDtertainers  of  the  (as  yet)  most  euccessM  party 
of  the  season.  Lucy  could  scarcely  stand  and  could 
not  speak  at  all,  and  he  seemed  little  more  fit  for  those 
mutual  congratulalionB,  even  the  "  Thank  heaven  it  ia 
well  over,"  with  which  tiie  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house  usually  salute  each  oUier  in  such  circumstancea. 
They  stood  at  different  endA  of  the  room,  and  made  no 
remark.  At  last,  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  bed," 
Sir  Tom  said.  He  came  up  to  her  in  a  preoccupied 
way.  "  I  shall  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  first,  and  it  does 
not  seem  much  good  lighting  a  candle  for  you."  They 
both  looked  somewhat  drearily  at  tiie  daylight,  now  no 
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longer  blue,  but  rosy.  Theo  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  "  You  are  dreadfully  tired,  Lucy,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  something  the  matter  with  you  these 
few  days.  I'd  aak  you  what  it  was,  but  I'm  dead  beat, 
and  yon  are  dreadfully  tired  toa"  He  stopped  and 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  took  hei  hand  in  his  in  a  sort 
of  languid  way.  "Good-night;  go  to  bed,  my  poor 
little  woman,"  he  said. 

It  is  terrible  to  be  wroth  with  those  we  love. 
Anger  against  them  is  deadly  to  onieelves.  It  "  works 
like  madness  in  the  brain ;"  it  involves  heaven  and 
earth  in  a  gloom  that  nothing  can  lighten.  But  when 
that  anger  being  just,  and  such  as  we  must  not  depart 
from,  is  crossed  by  those  unspeakable  relentings,  those 
quick  revivals  of  love,  those  sadden  touches  of  twider- 
ness  that  cany  all  before  them,  what  anguish  is  equal 
to  those  bitter  sweetnesses  ?  Lucy  felt  this  as  she 
stood  there  with  her  husband's  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
in  utter  fatigue,  and  broken  down  in  all  hex  faculties. 
Through  all  those  dark  and  bitter  mists  which  rose 
about  her,  his  voice  broke  like  a  ray  of  light :  her  timid 
heart  sprang  up  in  her  bosom  and  went  out  to  him 
with  an  dbwndon  which,  but  for  the  extreme  physical 
fatigue  which  produces  a  sort  of  apathy,  must  have 
broken  down  everything.  For  a  moment  she  swayed 
towards  him  as  if  she  would  have  thrown  herself  upon 
his  breast. 

When  this  movement  comes  to  both  the  estranged 
persons,  there  follows  a  clearing  away  of  difficulties,  a 
revolution  of  the  heart,  a  reconciliation  when  that  is 
possible,  and  sometimes  when  it  is  not  possible.  But 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  this  comes  to  both  at  the 
same  time.  Sir  Tom  remained  unmoved  while  his 
wife  had  that  sudden  access  of  reawakened  tenderness. 
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He  waa  scaicel;  aware  area  how  far  she  had  been  irom 
Mm,  and  now  was  quite  unaware  bow  near.  His  mind 
wae  full  of  cares  and  doubts,  and  an  embarrassing 
situation  which  he  could  not  s^e  how  to  manage.  He 
was  not  even  aware  that  she  was  moved  beyond  the 
common.  He  took  his  hand  from  her  shoulder,  and 
without  another  word  let  her  go  away. 

Oh,  those  other  words  that  are  never  spoken ! 
They  are  counterbalanced  in  the  record  of  bnman  mis- 
fortune by  the  many  other  words  which  are  too  much, 
which  should  never  have  been  spoken  at  alL  Thus  all 
explanation,  all  ending  of  the  desperate  situation,  was 
staved  off  for  another  night. 

Lucy  woke  next  morning  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 
No  new  event  had  happened,  but  she  could  not  rest 
She  felt  that  she  must  do  something  or  die,  and  what 
could  she  do  ?  She  spent  the  early  morning  in  the 
nursery,  and  then  went  out.  This  time  she  was  reason- 
able, not  like  that  former  time  when  she  went  out  to 
the  city.  She  knew  very  well  now  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  walking  or  by  joltii^  in  a  disagreeable 
cab.  On  the  former  occasion  that  had  been  something 
of  a  relief  to  her ;  but  not  now.  It  is  scarcely  so  bad 
when  some  out-of-the-way  proceeding  like  this,  some 
strange  thing  to  be  done,  gives  the  hurt  and  wounded 
spirit  a  little  relief  She  had  come  to  the  further  stage 
now  when  she  knew  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could 
give  any  relief;  nothing  but  mere  dull  endurance, 
going  on,  and  no  more.  She  drove  to  Mr.  Chervil's 
o£&ce  quietly,  as  she  might  have  gone  anywhere,  and 
thus,  though  it  seems  strange  to  say  so,  betrayed  a 
deeper  despair  than  before.  She  took  with  her  a  list 
of  names  with  sums  written  opposite.  There  was 
enough  there  put  down  to  make  away  with  a  large 
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foituua  This  one  so  much,  Uiat  one  so  mtich.  This 
too  was  an  impiilse  of  the  despair  la  her  mind.  She 
was  carrying  out  her  fathei^s  will  in  a  lump.  It  meant 
no  excrciBe  of  discrimiaation,  no  cateful  choice  of  peraona 
to  be  benefited,  euch  as  he  had  intended,  hat  only  a 
hurried  rush  at  a  duty  which  she  had  n^Iected,  a 
desire  to  be  done  with  it.  Lucy  was  on  the  eve,  ahe 
felt,  of  some  great  change  in  her  lifa  She  could  not 
t«ll  what  she  might  be  able  to  do  after ;  whether  she 
should  live  through  it  or  bring  her  mind  and  memory 
unimpaired  throQgh  it,  or  think  any  longer  of  anything 
that  had  once  been  her  duty.  She  would  get  it  done 
while  she  could.  She  was  very  sensible  that  the 
money  she  had  given  to  Bice  was  not  in  accordance 
with  what  her  father  would  have  wished :  neither  were 
these  perhaps.  She  could  not  tell,  she  did  not  care. 
At  least  it  would  be  done  with,  and  could  not  be  done 
over  again. 

"  Lady  Bandolph,"  said  Mr.  Chervil,  in  dismay, 
"have  yon  any  idea  of  the  snm  yon  are — throwing 
away  ?" 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  any  sum,"  said  Lucy,  gently, 
"  except  just  the  money  I  spend,  so  much  in  my  purse. 
But  you  have  taught  me  how  to  calculate,  and  that  so 
much  would — make  people  comfortable.  Is  not  that 
what  you  SMd  )  Well,  if  it  was  not  you,  it  was — ^I  do 
not  remember.  When  I  first  got  the  chai^  of  this 
into  my  hands " 

"  Lady  Bandolph,  yon  cannot  surely  think  what  you 
are  doing.  At  the  worst,"  said  the  distressed  trustee, 
"  this  was  meant  to  be  a  fund  for — beneficence  all  your 
life :  not  to  be  squandered  away,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands in  a  day " 

"  Is  it  sqoandeied  when  it  gives  comfort — perhaps 
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even  happiness  ?     And  how  do  ^ou  know  how  long 
my  life  may  last  ?     It  may  be  over — ^in  a  day " 

"  You  are  ill,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I  thought  so  the 
moment  I  saw  you.  I  felt  sure  yon  were  not  up  to 
business  to-day." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  ill,"  said  Lucy ;  "  a  little  tired, 
for  I  was  late  last  night — did  aot  you  know  we  had  a 
ball,  a  very  pretty  IkiII  ?"  she  added,  with  a  curious 
smile,  half  of  gratification,  half  of  mockery.  "  It  was 
a  strange  thii^  to  have,  perhaps,  just — at  this  moment" 

"  A  very  natural  thing,"  said  Mr.  Chervil.  "  I  am 
glad  to  know  it ;  yon  are  so  yoting.  Lady  Randolph, 
pardon  me  for  saying  so." 

"  It  was  not  for  me,"  said  Lucy ;  "  it  was  for  a 
yonng  lady — my  husband's " 

Was  she  going  out  of  her  senses  ?  What  was  she 
about  to  say  ? 

"  A  relation  ?"  said  Mr.  Chervil.  Perhaps  the 
young  lady  for  whom  you  interested  yourself  so  much 
in  a  more  important  way  ?  They  are  fortunate,  I^dy 
Bandolph,  who  have  you  for  a  friend." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  don't  know  that  any  one 
thinks  so."  She  recovered  herself  a  little  and  pointed 
to  the  papers.  "  You  will  carry  that  out,  please.  I 
may  be  going  away.  I  am  not  q^uite  sure  of  my  move- 
ments.    As  soon  as  you  can  you  will  carry  this  out" 

"  Going  away — at  the  beginning  of  the  season  !" 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  settled ;  and  besides  you 
know  life — ^life  is  very  insecure." 

"  At  your  age  it  is  very  seldom  one  thinks  so,"  said 
the  lawyer,  at  which  she  smiled  only,  then  rose  up, 
and  without  any  further  remark  went  away.  He  saw 
her  to  her  carriage,  not  now  with  any  recollection  of 
the  pleasant  show  and  the  exhibition  of  so  hue  a  client 
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to  the  admiratJon  of  his  neighbouis.  Ha  had  a  heart 
after  all,  and  daughters  of  his  own ;  and  he  was 
troubled  more  than  he  could  say.  He  atood  bare- 
headed and  saw  her  drive  away,  with  a  look  of  anxiety 
upon  his  faea  Was  it  the  same  bee  in  her  bonnet  which 
old  TiQToi  had  shown  so  conspicuously  1  was  it  eecen- 
tticity  verging  upon  madness  7  He  went  back  to  his 
office  and  wrote  to  Sir  Tom,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Lucy's 
list.  "  I  most  ask  your  advice  iu  the  matter  instead 
of  offering  you  mine,"  he  wrote.  "  Lady  Bandolph  has 
a  light,  of  course,  if  she  chooses  to  press  matters  to  an 
extremity,  but  I  can't  fancy  that  this  is  right." 

Lucy  went  home  atill  in  the  same  strange  excite- 
ment of  mind.  All  had  been  executed  that  was  in  her 
programme.  She  had  goue  through  it  without  flinch- 
ing. The  ball — that  strange,  Mvolous-tragic  effort  of 
despair — it  was  over,  thank  heaven  1  and  Bice  had  got 
full  justice  iu  her — was  it  iu  her — Cather's  house  7 
She  could  not  have  been  introduced  to  greater  advan- 
tage, Lucy  thought,  with  a  certain  forlorn,  simple  pride, 
had  she  been  Sir  Tom's  acknowledged  daughter.  Oh,  not 
to  80  much  advantage  1  for  the  Contessa,  her  guardian, 

her was  far  more  skilful  than  Lucy  ever  could  have 

been.  Bice  had  got  her  triumph ;  nothing  had  been 
neglected.  And  the  other  business  was  in  train — iiie 
disposing  of  the  money.  She  had  made  her  wishes 
folly  known,  and  even  taken  great  trouble,  calculating 
and  transcribing  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  mistake. 
And  now,  now  the  moment  bad  come,  the  cnsis  of  life 
when  she  must  tell  her  husband  what  she  had  heard, 
and  say  to  him  that  this  existence  could  not  go  on  any 
longer.  A  man  could  not  have  two  hves.  She  did 
not  mean  to  npbraid  him.  What  good  would  it  do 
to  upbraid  ?  none,  none  at  all ;  that  would  not  maike 
2s. 
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things  as  they  wete  again,  oi  return  to  her  him  whom 
8he  had  lost  She  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  him,  except 
that  it  was  impossible — that  it  could  not  go  on  any 
more. 

To  think  that  she  should  have  this  to  say  to  him 
made  everything  dark  ahout  her  as  Lucy  went  home. 
She  felt  as  if  the  world  must  come  to  an  end  to-night 
All  was  atrai^tforward,  now  that  the  need  of  self- 
teatraint  was  over.  She  contemplated  no  delay  oi 
withdrawal  from  her  position.  She  went  in  to  accom- 
plish this  dark  and  miserable  necessity  like  a  martyr 
going  to  the  cross.  She  would  go  and  see  baby  first, 
who  was  his  boy  as  weU  as  hers.  Sir  Tom  no  doubt 
would  be  in  his  library,  and  would  come  out  for  luncheon 
after  a  while,  but  not  until  she  had  spoken.  But  first 
she  would  go,  juet  for  a  little  needful  strength,  and  kiss 
her  boy. 

Fletcher  met  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  my  lady — not  to  hurry  you  or 
frighten  you — hut  nurse  says  please  would  you  step  in 
and  look  at  baby," 

Suddenly,  in  a  moment,  Lucy's  whole  being  changed. 
She  forgot  everything.  Her  languor  disappeared  and 
her  fat^e.  She  sprang  up  to  where  the  woman  was 
standing.     "  What  is  it  ?  is  he  ill  ?      Is  it  the  old 

' "     She  hnrriod  along  towards  the  nm«ery  aa  she 

spoke. 

"  No,  my  lady,  nothing  he  has  had  before ;  but 
nnise  thinks  he  looks — oh,  my  lady,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  be  frightened  about — we  have  sent  for  the 
doctor." 

Lucy  was  in  the  room  where  little  Tom  was,  before 
Fletcher  had  finished  what  she  was  saying.  The  child 
was  seated  on  his  nurse's  knee.     His  eyes  were  heavy, 
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yet  blazing  with  fevei.  He  was  plucking  with  hia 
little  hot  hands  at  the  woman's  dress,  fliDging  himself 
about  her,  &om  one  aim,  &om  one  side  to  the  other. 
When  he  saw  hia  mother  he  stretched  oat  towards  her. 
Just  ei^teen  months  old ;  not '  able  to  express  a 
thought ;  not  mach,  you  will  aay,  perhaps,  to  change 
to  a  woman  the  aspect  of  heaven  and  earth.  She  took 
him  into  her  arms  without  a  word,  and  laid  her  cheek 
— which  was  so  cool,  fresh  with  the  morning  air,  though 
her  heart  was  so  fevered  and  sick — against  the  litde 
cheek,  which  burned  and  glowed.  "  What  is  it  ?  Can 
you  tell  what  it  is?"  she  said  in  a  whisper  of  'aw& 
Was  it  God  Himself  who  had  stepped  in — who  had 
come  to  interfere? 

Then  the  baby  began  to  wail  with  that  ciy  of 
inarticulate  sufTeiing  which  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all 
the  utterances  of  humanity.  He  could  not  tell  what 
ailed  him.  He  looked  with  hia  great  dazed  eyes  piti- 
fully &om  one  to  another  as  if  askiug  them  to  help 

"  It  is  the  fever,  my  lady,"  said  the  nurse.  "  We 
have  sent  for  the  doctor.     It  may  not  be  a  bad  attack." 

Lucy  sat  down,  her  Limbs  failing  hei,  her  heart 
failing  her  still  more,  her  bonnet  and  outdoor  dress 
cumbering  her  movements,  the  child  tossing  and  rest- 
less in  her  arms.  This  was  not  the  form  his  ailments 
had  ever  taken  before.  "  Do  you  know  what  is  to  be 
done  i     Tell  me  what  to  do  for  him,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  kind  of  hush  over  all  the  house.  The 
servants  would  not  admit  that  an3rthing  was  wrong 
until  their  mistress  should  come  home.  As  soon  as 
she  was  in  the  nursery  and  fully  aware  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  they  left  off  their  precautions.  The  maids 
appeared  on  the  staircases  clandestinely  as  they  o\ight 
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not  to  have  done.  Mis.  Freshwater  herself  abandoned 
her  cosy  closet,  uid  declared  in  an  UDpressive  voice 
that  no  bell  must  be  rung  for  luncheon — nor  anything 
done  that  could  possibly  disturb  the  blessed  baby,  she 
said  as  she  gave  the  order.  And  Williams  desired  to 
know  what  was  preparing  for  Mr.  Baodolph's  dinner, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  it  ap  himself. 
The  other  meal,  Uie  lunch,  in  the  dining-ioom,  was  of 
no  importance  to  any  ona  If  be  could  take  his  beef- 
tea  it  would  do  him  good,  Uiey  all  said. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  long  time  passed  before  the  doctor 
came ;  from  Sir  Tom  to  the  youngest  kitchen-wench, 
the  BcuUeiy-maid,  all  were  in  suspense.  There  was  but 
one  breath,  long  drawn  and  stifled,  when  he  came  into 
the  house.  He  was  a  long  time  in  the  nursery,  and 
when  he  came  out  he  went  on  talking  to  those  who 
accompanied  him.  "  Yon  had  better  shut  off  this  part 
of  the  house  altogether,"  he  was  saying,  "  hang  a  sheet 
over  this  doorway,  and  let  it  be  always  kept  wet.  I 
will  send  in  a  person  I  can  rely  upon  to  take  the 
night.  You  must  not  let  Lady  Randolph  sit  up."  He 
repeated  the  same  caution  to  Sir  Tom,  who  came  out 
with  a  bewildered  air  to  hear  what  he  had  said.  Sir 
Tom  was  the  only  one  who  had  taken  no  fright 
"  Highly  infectious,"  the  Doctor  said.  "  I  advise  yon 
to  send  away  every  one  who  is  not  wanted.  If  I^y 
Bandolph  could  be  kept  out  of  the  room  so  much  the 
better,  but  I  don't  suppose  that  is  possible ;  anyhow, 
don't  let  her  sit  np.  She  is  just  in  the  condition  to 
take  it  It  would  be  better  if  you  did  not  go  near  the 
child  yonreelf ;  but,  of  course,  I  undetstand  how  diffi- 
cult that  is.  Parents  are  a  noisance  in  such  cases," 
the  Doctor  said,  with  a  smile  which  Sir  Tom  thought 
heartless,  though  it  was  intended  to  cheer  him.     "  It  is 
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for  better  to  give  the  little  patient  over  to  Bcientific 
unemotiocal  care." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  danger. 
Doctor,"  cried  Sir  Tom.  "  Why,  the  little  beggar  was 
as  jolly  as  possible  only  this  morning." 

"Oh,  we'll  puU  hini  through,  well  pull  him 
through,"  the  good-natured  Doctor  said.  He  preferred 
to  t^  all  the  time,  not  to  be  asked  questions,  for 
what  could  he  say  7  Nurse  looked  very  awful  as  she 
went  upstaiie,  diarged  with  private  information  almoBt 
too  impcotant  for  any  woman  to  contain.  She  stopped 
at  the  head  of  the  etaire  to  whisper  to  Fletcher,  shaking 
her  head  the  while,  and  Fletcher,  too,  shook  her  head 
and  whispered  to  Mre.  Freshwater  that  the  doctor  had 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  case.  Poor  little  Tom  had 
got  to  be  "  the  caee "  all  in  a  moment.  '  And  "  no 
constitution  "  they  said  to  each  other  under  their  breath. 

Thns  the  door  closed  upon  Lucy  and  all  her  trouble. 
She  forgot  it  clean,  aa  if  it  never  had  existed.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  in  one  moment  became  utterly  un- 
important to  her,  except  the  fever  in  those  heavy  eyes. 
She  reflected  dimly,  with  an  awful  sense  of  having  fore- 
stalled fate,  that  she  had  made  a  pretence  that  he  was 
ill  to  shield  herself  that  night,  the  first  night  after 
their  arrival  She  had  said  he  was  ill  when  all  was 
well.  And  lo !  sudden  punishment  scathing  and  ter- 
rible had  come  to  her  out  of  the  angiy  skies. 
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Sm  Tom  was  concerned  and  anxious,  but  not  alarmed 
like  the  women.  After  all  it  was  a  complaint  of 
whidi  children  recovered  every  day.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ohild'a  lungs,  which  had  been  enfeebled 
by  his  format  iUuess.  He  had  as  good  a  chance  aa 
any  other  in  the  present  malady.  Sir  Tom  was  much 
depressed  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  when  everything 
was  done  that  could  be  done,  and  an  experienced 
woman  arrived  to  whom  the  "  case,"  though  "  aoziona," 
as  she  said,  did  not  appear  immediately  alarming,  he 
forced  his  mind  to  check  that  depression,  and  to  re- 
tom  to  the  cores  which,  if  lees  grave,  harassed  and 
worried  him  more.  Lucy  was  invisible  all  day.  She 
spoke  to  him  through  the  closed  door  from  behind  the 
cnrtain,  but  in  a  voice  which  he  could  scarcely  hear  and 
which  had  no  tone  of  individuality  in  it,  but  only  a 
faint  human  sound  of  distress.  "He  is  no  better. 
They  say  we  cannot  expect  him  to  be  better,"  she 
said.  "  Come  down,  dear,  and  have  some  dinner," 
said  the  round  and  large  voice  of  Sir  Tom,  which  even 
into  that  stillness  brought  a  certain  cheer.  But  as  it 
sounded  into  the  shut -up  room,  where  nobody  ven* 
tuied  to  speak  above  their  breath,  it  was  like  a  bell 
pealing  or  a  dischaige  of  artillery,'  something  that 
broke  np  the  quiet,  and  made,  or  so  the  poor  mother 
thoi^ht^  the  little  patient  atart  in  his  nneasy  bed. 
Dinner  I  oh  how  could  he  ask  it,  how  could  he  think 
of  it  ?     Sir  Tom  went  away  with  a  sigh  of  mingled 
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imeasinesB  uid  impatience.  He  bad  always  thou^t 
L11C7  a.  happy  esceptdon  to  the  caprices  and  vagaries 
of  womankind.  He  had  hoped  that  she  was  without 
nerres,  as  she  had  certainly  been  without  those  whims 
that  amuse  a  t"bti  in  other  people's  wives,  bnt  disgust 
him  in  his  own.  Was  she  going  to  turn  out  just  like 
the  rest,  with  extravagant  terrors,  humours,  fancies — 
like  aU  of  them  ?  Why  should  not  she  come  to  dinner, 
and  why  speak  to  him  only  &om  behind  the  closed 
door  ?  He  was  annoyed  and  almost  angry  with  Lucy. 
There  had  been  something  the  matter,  he  reflected,  for 
some  time.  She  had  taken  offence  at  something ; 
but  surely  the  appearance  of  a  real  trouble  might,  at 
least,  have  made  an  end  of  that  He  felt  vexed  and 
impatient  as  he  sat  down  with  Jock  alone.  "  You 
will  have  to  get  out  of  this,  my  boy,"  he  aaid,  "  or 
they  won't  let  you  go  back  to  school ;  don't  you  know 
it's  catching  t  "  To  have  infection  in  one's  house,  and 
to  be  considered  dangerous  by  one's  friends,  is  always 
irritating.  Sir  Tom  spoke  with  a  laugh,  but  it  was  a 
lau^  of  offence.  "  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
sooner,"  he  said ;  "  you  can't  go  straight  to  school,  you 
know,  from  a  bouse  with  fever  in  it  You  must  pack 
up  and  get  off  at  once." 

'*  I  am  not  afraid,"  cried  Jock,  "  Do  you  think  I 
am  such  a  cad  as  to  leave  Lucy  when  she's  in  trouble  ? 
or — or — the  little  one  either  1 "  Jock  added,  in  a  husky 
voice. 

"  We  are  all  cads  in  that  respect  nowaday,"  said 
Sir  Tom.  "  It  is  the  right  thing.  It  is  high  principle. 
Men  will  elbow  off  and  keep  me  at  a  distance,  and 
not  a  soul  will  come  near  Lucy.  Well,  I  suppose,  it's 
all  right  But  there  is  some  reason  in  it,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned.     Gome,  you  must  be  off  to-night     Get 
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hold  of  MTator,  he's  stOI  in  town,  and  oak  him  what 
yoa  moBt  do." 

Aiter  dinner  Sir  Tom  strolled  forth.  He  did  not 
mean  to  go  oat,  but  the  hoiuie  was  intolerahle,  and  he 
was  very  uneaa;  on  the  subject  of  Bice.  It  felt,  in- 
deed, something  like  a  treason  to  Lucy,  shut  np  in  the 
child's  dck-room,  to  go  to  the  house  which  somehow 
or  other  was  felt  to  be  in  opposition,  and  dimly  sua- 
pected  as  the  occasion  of  her  changed  looks  and  ways. 
He  did  not  even  say  to  himself  that  he  meant  to  go 
there.  And  it  was  not  aoy  charm  in  the  Gontessa 
that  drew  him.  It  was  that  uneasy  sense  of  a  possi- 
bility which  involved  responsibility,  and  which,  prob- 
ably, he  woold  never  either  make  sure  of  or  get  rid  ot 
The  little  house  in  Mayfair  was  lighted  from  garret  to 
basement  If  the  lights  were  dim  inside  they  looked 
bright  without.  It  had  the  air  of  a  house  overflowing 
with  life,  every  room  with  its  sign  of  occupation. 
When  he  got  in,  the  first  sight  he  saw  was  Moutjoie 
striding  across  the  doorway  of  the  small  dining-room. 
Montjoie  was  very  much  at  home,  puffing  his  ciga- 
rette at  the  new  comer.  "  Hallo,  St.  John  t "  he  cried, 
then  added  with  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  Oh  1  it's 
you." 

"  It  is  I,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  as  you  don't  seem  to  like 
it,"  said  Sir  Tom. 

The  young  fellow  looked  a  little  abashed.  "  I  ex- 
pected another  fellow.  That's  not  to  say  I  ain't  glad 
to  see  you.     Gome  in  and  have  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Ihank  you,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  I  suppose  as  you 
are  smoking  the  ladies  are  upstairs." 

"  Oh,  they  don't  mind,"  said  Montjoie ;  "  at  least  the 
Gontessa,  don't  yon  know  7  She's  up  to  a  cigarette 
herself.    I  shouldn't  stand  it^"  he  added,  after  a  momrat, 
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"  in — Mademoiselle.     Oh,  perhaps  you  haven't  heard. 
She  and  I — have  fixed  it  all  up,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Fixed  it  all  np  ? " 

"  Eng^ed,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  a  kind  of 
boss  in  thia  house  now.  I  thonght,  perhaps,  that  was 
why  you  were  coming,  to  hear  all  about  it,  don't  yon 
know  I " 

"  Engaged  I "  cried  Sir  Tom,  with  a  surprise  in  which 
there  was  no  qualification.  He  felt  disposed  to  catch 
the  young  fellow  by  the  throat  and  pitch  him  out  of  doors. 

"You  don't  seem  over  and  above  pleased,"  said 
Montjoie,  throwing  away  his  cigarette,  and  confront- 
ing Sir  Tom  with  a  flush  of  defiance.  They  stood 
looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  while  Antonio,  in 
the  background,  watched  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  not 
without  hopes  of  a  disturbance. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  my  pleasure  or  displeasure 
matters  much  :  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  paas,  for 
my  visit  was  to  the  Contessa,"  Sir  Tom  said,  going  on 
quickly.  He  was  in  an  irritable  state  of  mind  to 
begin  with.  He  thonght  he  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted, even  as  an  old  friend,  much  more  as 
And  the  young  ass  was  offensive.  If  it  turned  out 
that  Sir  Tom  had  anything  to  do  with  it  Montjoie 
should  find  that  to  be  the  best  parii  of  the  season  was 
not  a  thing  that  wonid  infallibly  recommend  him  to  a 
father  at  least  The  Contessa  had  risen  from  her  chair 
at  the  sound  of  the  voices.  She  came  forward  to  Sir 
Tom  with  both  her  hands  extended  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room.  "  Dear  old  friend !  congratulate  me. 
I  have  accomplished  aU  I  wished,"  she  said. 

"  That  was  Montjoie,"  said  Sir  Tom.  He  laughed, 
but  not  with  his  usual  laugh.  "No  great  ambition, 
I  am  afraid.     But,"   he  said,  pressing  those  delicate 
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hands  not  as  they  were  osed  to  be  pressed,  with  a  haid 
seriousnesa  and  impeiativeBess,  "  you  must  tell  me !  I 
must  have  an  explanation.  There  can  be  no  delay 
or  quibbling  longer." 

"  You  hurt  me,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  little  cry,  and 
looked  at  her  hands,  "  body  and  mind,"  she  added, 
with  one  of  her  smiles.  "  Quibbling — that  is  one  of 
your  English  words  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand.  Come  then  with  me,  barbarian,  into  my 
boudoir." 

Bice  sat  alone  somewhat  pensively  with  one  of 
those  favourite  Tauchnitz  volumes  from  which  she  had 
obtained  her  knowledge  of  English  life  in  her  hand. 
It  was  contraband,  which  made  it  all  the  dearer  to  her. 
She  was  not  reading,  but  leaning  her  chin  against  it 
lost  in  thought.  She  was  not  pining  for  the  presence 
of  Montjoie,  but  rather  glad  after  a  long  afternoon  of 
him  that  he  should  prefer  a  cigarette  to  her  company. 
She  felt  that  this  was  precisely  her  own  case,  the 
cigarette  being  represented  by  the  book  or  any  other 
expedient  that  answered  to  cover  the  process  of 
thought. 

Bice  was  not  used  to  these  processes.  Keen  obser- 
vation of  the  ways  of  mankind  in  all  the  strange  exhi- 
bitions of  them  which  she  had  seen  in  hei  life  had  been 
the  chief  exercise  of  her  lively  intelligenca  To  Mr. 
-Derwentwater,  perhaps,  may  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  roused  the  girl's  mind,  not  indeed  to  sympathy 
with  himself,  but  into  a  kind  of  perturbation  and  general 
commotion  of  spirit.  Events  were  crowding  quickly 
upon  her.  She  had  accepted  one  suitor  and  refused 
another  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Such  inci- 
dents develop  the  being ;  not,  perhaps,  the  first  in  any 
great  degree — but  the  second  was  not  in  the  programme, 
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and  it  liad  perplexed  and  lonsed  her.  There  had  come 
into  her  mind  glimmerings,  refiections,  she  could  not 
t«ll  vhat  Montjoie  was  occupied  in  something  of  the 
same  maimer  downstairs,  thinkiiig  it  aU  over  with  his 
dgarette,  wondering  what  Society  and  what  his  uncle 
would  say,  for  whom  he  had  a  certain  respect  He 
said  to  himself  on  the  whole  that  he  did  not  care  l^at 
for  Society !  She  suited  him  down  to  the  ground. 
She  was  the  jollieet  girl  he  had  ever  met,  besides  being 
so  awfully  handsome.  It  was  worth  while  going  ont 
riding  with  her  just  to  see  bow  the  fellows  stared  and  the 
women  grew  green  with  envy ;  or  coming  into  a  room 
with  her,  Jove  1  what  a  solvation  she  would  make,  and 
how  everybody  would  open  their  eyes  when  she  ap- 
peared blazing  in  the  Mon^oie  diamonds  !  His  salas- 
fecdoQ  went  a  little  deeper  than  this,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  was,  in  his  way,  very  much  in  love  with  the  beaa- 
tifiil  creature  whom  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  secnre 
from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her.  But,  perhaps,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  triumph  of  her  appearance  at 
Park  Lane,  and  the  ham  of  admiration  and  wonder 
that  rose  aroond  her,  he  wotdd  not  have  so  early  fixed 
his  fate ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  uncle  now  and  then 
came  like  a  cloud  over  his  glea  After  the  sudden 
gravity  with  which  he  remembered  this,  there  suddenly 
gleamed  upon  him  a  vision  of  all  bis  plain  cousins 
gathering  round  his  bride  to  scowl  her  down,  and  blast 
her  with  criticism  and  disapproval,  which  made  him 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Bice  would  hold  her  own ; 
she  would  give  as  good  as  she  got.  She  was  not  one 
to  be  cowed  or  put  down,  wasn't  Bee !  He  felt  himself 
clapping  bis  bands  and  urging  her  on  to  the  combat, 
and  celebrated  in  advance  with  a  shoat  of  langhter  the 
discomfiture  of  all  those  young  ladies.     But  she  should 
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have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Fomo-Popnlo. 
No ;  his  mfe  abould  have  aone  of  that  sort  about  her. 
What  did  old  Bandolph  mean  always  hangii^  about 
that  old  woman,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old  fogeynJ 
It  waa  fun  ecotigh  so  long  aa  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  but,  by  Jove,  not  for  Lady  Montjoia  Then 
he  rushed  upstairs  to  shower  a  few  rough  care^es 
upon  Bice  and  take  his  leave  of  her,  for  he  had  an 
evenii^  engagement  formed  before  he  waa  aware  of 
the  cshange  which  was  coming  in  bis  life.  He  had 
been  about  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  Bice,  diatuibed 
in  her  muaings  hy  thia  onslaught  and  somewhat  im- 
patient of  the  caresaea,  beheld  his  departure  with  satis- 
faction. It  was  the  first  evening  aince  their  arrival  in 
town,  which  the  ladiea  had  planned  to  spend  alone. 

And  then  she  recommenced  these  thinkings  which 
were  not  so  easy  aa  those  of  ber  lover :  but  she  was  soon 
subject  to  another  inroad  of  a  very  different  kind.  Jock, 
who  had  never  before  come  in  the  evening,  appeared 
auddenly  unannounced  at  the  door  of  the  room  with  a 
pale  and  heavy  countenance.  Though  Bice  had  ob- 
jected to  be  disturbed  by  her  lover,  she  did  not  object 
to  Jock ;  he  harmoniaed  with  the  state  of  her  mind, 
which  Montjoie  did  not  It  seemed  even  to  relieve  her 
of  the  necessity  of  thinking  when  he  appeared — he 
who  did  thinking  enoi^h,  ahe  felt,  with  half-conscious 
humour,  for  any  number  of  people.  He  came  in  with 
a  sort  of  eagerness,  yet  weariness,  and  explained  that  he 
had  come  to  say  good-bye,  for  he  was  going  off — at  once. 

"  Qoing  off  I  hut  it  is  not  time  yet,"  Bice  said. 

"  Because  of  the  fever.  But  that  is  not  altogether 
why  I  have  come  either,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  from 
under  his  curved  eyebrows.  "  I  have  got  something 
to  say." 
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"  Wbst  fever  1 "  she  said,  sitting  upright  in  her 
chair. 

Jock  took  no  notice  of  the  qnestioD ;  his  mind 
was  full  of  his  own  purpose.  "  Look  here,"  he  said 
huskily,  "  I  know  yonll  never  speak  to  me  again. 
Bat  there's  something  I  vant  to  Bay.  We've  borai 
friends " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  raising  her  head  with  a  gleam 
of  frank  and  cordial  pleasure,  "  good  iiiends — camct- 
rades — and  I  shall  always,  always  speak  to  you.  Ton 
were  my  fiist  friend," 

"  That  is,"  said  Jock,  takii^  no  notice,  "  you  were 
— friends.  I  can't  tell  what  I  was.  I  don't  know. 
It's  something  very  droll-  You  would  laugh,  I  sup- 
pose. But  that's  not  to  the  purpose  either.  You 
wouldn't  have  Derwentwater  to-day." 

Bice  looked  up  with  a  half  laugh.  She  began  to 
consider  him  closely  with  her  clear-sighted  penetrating 
eyes,  and  the  agitation  under  which  Jock  was  labour- 
ing impressed  the  girl's  quick  mind.  She  watched 
every  change  of  Ms  face  with  a  surprised  interest,  but 
she  did  not  make  any  reply. 

"  I  never  expected  yon  would.  I  could  have  told 
him  so.  I  did  tell  him  you  liked  the  other  best 
They  say  that's  common  with  women,"  Jock  said  with 
a  little  awe,  "  when  they  have  the  choice  offered,  that 
it  is  always  the  worst  tjiey  taka" 

But  still  Bice  did  not  reply.  It  was  a  sort  of 
carrying  out  without  any  responsibility  of  hers,  the 
vague  wonder  and  questionings  of  her  own  mind. 
She  had  no  responsibility  in  what  Jock  sEiid.  She 
could  even  question  and  combat  it  cheerfully  now  that 
it  was  presented  to  her  from  outside,  but  for  the 
moment  she  said  nothing  t«  help  him  on,  and  he  did 
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not  seem  to  require  it,  though  he  paused  from  time  to 
time. 

"  Thia  is  what  I've  got  to  say,"  Jock  went  on 
almost  Jiercely.  "  If  you  take  Montjoie  it's  a  mistake. 
He  looks  good-natured  and  all  that ;  be  looks  easy  to 
get  on  with.  Yon  hear  me  out,  and  then  I'll  go  away 
and  oever  trouble  you  again.  He  is  not — a  nice 
fellow.  If  you  were  to  go  and  do  sack  a  thing  as — 
marry  him,  and  then  find  it  ont  1  I  want  you  to  know. 
Perhaps  yon  think  ifs  mean  of  me  to  say  so,  like 
sneaking,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But,  look  here,  I  can^t 
help  it  Of  course  you  would  laugh  at  me — any  one 
would.     I'm  a  hoy  at  school     I  know  that  as  well  as 

you  do "      Something  got  into  Jock's  voice  so  that 

he  paused,  and  made  a  gulp  before  he  could  go  on. 
"  But,  Bice,  don't  have  that  fellow.  There  are  such 
lots ;  don't  have  Am  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it," 
Jock  cried.  "  And  look  here,  if  it's  because  the 
Contessa  wants  money,  I  have  some  myself.  What 
do  I  want  with  money  I  When  I  am  older  I  shall 
work.  There  it  is  for  you,  if  you  lika  But  don't — 
have  that  fellow.  Have  a  good  fellow,  there  are  plenty 
— tiiere  are  fellows  like  Sir  Tom.  He  is  a  good  man. 
I  should  not,"  said  Jock,  with  a  sort  of  sob,  which 
came  in  spite  of  himself,  and  which  he  did  not  remark 
even,  so  strong  was  the  passion  in  him.  "  I  should 
not — mind.  I  could  put  up  with  it  then.  So  would 
Derwentwater.     But,  Bice " 

She  had  risen  up,  and  so  had  he.  They  were 
neither  of  them  aware  of  it  Jock  had  lost  conscious- 
ness, perception,  all  thought  of  anything  but  her  and 
this  that  he  was  ui^ng  upon  her.  While  as  for  Bice 
the  tide  had  gone  too  high  over  her  head.  She  felt 
giddy  in  the  presence  of  something  so  much  more 
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powerful  than  any  feelii^  she  had  ever  known,  and 
yet  gazed  at  him  half  alarmed,  half  troubled  as  she 
was,  with  a  perception  that  could  not  be  anything  but 
hamorouB  of  the  boy's  voice  sounding  so  bass  and  deep, 
sometimes  bursting  into  childish,  womanish  treble,  and  ■ 
the  boy's  aspect  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the 
passion  in  which  he  epoke.  When  Sir  Tom's  voice 
made  itself  audible,  coming  from  the  boudoir  iu  con- 
versation with  the  Contessa,  the  e£Fect  upon  the  two 
t^us  standing  in  a  sort  of  mortal  eucouuter  was  extra- 
ordinary. Bice  straining  up  to  the  mark  which  he 
was  setting  before  her,  bewildered  with  the  flood  on 
which  she  was  rising,  sank  into  ease  again  and  a 
mastery  of  the  situation,  while  Jock,  worn  out  and 
with  a  sense  that  all  was  over,  sat  down  abruptly,  and 
left,  as  it  were,  the  stage  clear. 

"The  poor  little  man  is  rather  bad,  I  fear,"  said 
Sir  Tom,  coming  throngh  the  dim  room.  There  was 
something  in  his  voice,  an  easier  tone,  a  sound  of  relief 
How  had  the  Contessa  succeeded  in  cheering  him  ? 
"  And  what  is  worse  (for  he  will  do  well  I  hope)  is 
the  scattering  of  all  her  friends  from  about  Lucy.  I 
am  kept  out  of  it,  and  it  does  not  matter,  you  see ; 
but  she,  poor  little  woman," — his  voice  softened  as  he 
named  her  with  a  tone  of  tenderness — "  nobody  will  go 
near  her,"  he  said. 

The  Contessa  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  drew  about 
her  the  loose  shawl  she  wore.  "  What  can  we  say  in 
such  a  case  ?  It  is  not  for  us,  it  is  for  those  around 
us.     It  is  a  risk  for  so  many " 

"My  aunt,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "would  be  her  natural ally^ 
but  I  know  Lady  Bandolph  too  well  to  think  of  tiiat 
And  there  is  Jock,  whom  we  are  compelled  to  send  away. 
We  shall  be  like  two  crows  all  alone  in  the  house." 
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"  Ib  it  this  you  told  me  of,  fever  ?"  cried  Bice, 
tumii^  to  Jock.  "  Bat  it  is  I  that  vill  go — oh,  this 
moment  1  It  is  no  tr-ronble.  I  can  sit  up.  I  never 
am  sleepy.  I  am  bo  strong  nothing  harts  me.  I  -will 
go  direcljy,  now." 

"  Yon  I"  they  all  cried,  but  the  Contessa's  tones 
were  moet  high.  She  made  a  protest  full  of  indignant 
virtna 

"  Do  yon  think,"  she  aaid,  "  if  I  had  but  myself  to 
think  of  that  I  would  not  fly  to  her  ?  But,  child  in 
your  position !  jiancie  only  to-day — with  aU  to  do,  aU  to 
tiiink  of,  how  could  I  leave  you  ?  Oh,  it  is  impossible ; 
my  good  Lucy,  who  is  never  unreasonable,  she  will 
know  it,  she  will  understand.  Besides,  to  what  use, 
my  Bice  ?  She  has  nurses  for  day  and  night.  She 
has  her  dear  husband,  her  good  husband,  to  be  with 
her.  What  does  a  woman  want  more  ?  Yon  would 
be  de  trop.  You  would  he  out  of  place.  It  would  be 
a  trouble  Ut  them.  It  would  l>e  a  blame  to  me.  And 
you  would  take  it,  and  bring  it  back  and  spread  it.  Bice 
— and  perhaps  Lord  Montjoie " 

Bice  looked  round  her  bewildered  from  one  to 
another. 

"  Should  I  be  (ie  trop  t"  she  said,  turning  to  Sir  Tom 
with  anxious  eyes. 

Sir  Tom  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  singular 
emotion.  He  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  shoulder; 
"  De  trap  f  no ;  never  in  my  honse.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  Lucy  will  be  dieered  when  she  knows 
that  you  wanted  to  come.  But  what  the  Contessa  says 
is  true ;  there  are  plenty  of  nurses — and  my  wife — 
has  me,  if  I  am  any  good ;  and  we  would  not  have  you 
run  any  risk " 

"  In  her  position  I"  cried  the  Contessa ;  "faneie  only 
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to-day.  Sbe  oves  herself  already  to  Lord  Montjoie, 
who  would  nerer  consent^  uever;  it  is  against  every 
rule.  Speak  to  ber,  itwn  ami,  speak  to  her  ;  she  is  a 
girl  who  is  capable  of  all  Tell  her  that  now  it  is 
thoi^ht  criminal,  that  one  does  not  risk  one's  self  and 
others.  She  might  bring  it  here,  if  not  to  herself,  to  me, 
Montjoie,  the  domestics."  The  Contessa  sank  into  a 
chair  and  began  fanning  herself ;  then  got  up  again 
and  went  towards  the  girl  clasping  her  hands.  "  My 
sweetest,"  she  cried,  "  you  will  not  be  eniitie,  and  risk 
everything.  We  shall  have  news,  good  news,  every 
moming,  three,  four  times  a  day." 

"  And  Milady,"  said  Bice,  "  who  has  done  every- 
thing, will  be  alone  and  in  tr-rouble.  Sir  Tom,  he 
must  leave  her,  he  must  attend  to  hia  affairs.  He  is  a 
man ;  he  must  take  the  air ;  he  must  go  out  in  the 
world.  And  she — she  will  be  alone :  when  we  have 
lived  with  her,  when  she  has  been  more  good,  more 
good  than  any  one  could  deserve.  Eisk  1  The  doctor 
does  not  take  it,  who  is  everywhere,  who  will,  perhaps, 
come  to  you  next,  Madama ;  and  the  nurses  do  not 
take  it  It  is  a  shame,"  cried  the  girl,  throwing  up 
her  fine  head,  "  if  Love  is  not  as  good  as  the  servants, 
if  to  have  gratitude  in  your  heart  is  nothing  1  And 
the  risk,  what  is  it  ?  An  illness,  a  fever.  I  have  had 
a  fever " 

"  Bice,  you  m^t  bring — what  is  dreadful  to  think 
of,"  cried  the  Contessa,  with  a  shiver.    "  You  might  die." 

"  Die ! "  the  girl  cried,  in  a  voice  like  a  silver 
trumpet  with  a  keen  sweetness  of  scorn  and  tenderness 
combined.  "Apris  f "  she  said,  throwing  back  her 
head.  She  was  not  capable  of  those  questions  which 
Mr.  Derwentwater  and  his  pupil  had  set  before  her. 
But  here  she  was  upon  different  ground. 
21 
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"  Oh,  ehe  is  capable  of  all !  she  is  a  girl  that  is 
capable  of  all,"  oied  the  Contessa,  sinking  once  more 
into  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  EVE  OF  80BR0W. 

Sib  Tom  stepped  out  into  the  night  some  time  after, 
holding  Jock  b;  the  onn.  The  boy  had  a  sort  of 
thrill  and  tremble  in  him  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
poetrj  OT  witnessing  some  gteat  tragic  scene,  which  the 
elder  man  partially  understood  without  being  at  all 
aware  that  Jock  had  himself  been  an  actor  in  this 
drama.  He  himself  had  been  dismissed  out  of  it,  so 
to  speak.  Hia  mind  was  relieved,  and  yet  he  was  not 
BO  satisfied  as  he  expected  to  be.  It  bad  been  proved 
to  him  that  be  bad  do  responsibility  for  Bice,  and  his 
anxiety  relieved  on  that  subject ;  relieved,  ob  yea ;  and 
yet  was  he  a  little  disappointed  too.  It  would  have 
been  endless  embarrassment,  and  Lucy  would  not  have 
liked  it  Still  he  had  been  accustoming  himself  to 
the  idea,  and,  now  that  it  was  broken  clean  off,  be  was 
not  80  much  pleased  as  he  had  expected.  Poor  little 
Bice  1  her  little  buret  of  generous  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion had  gone  to  his  heart  If  tluit  little  thing  who 
(it  appeared)  had  died  in  Florence  so  many  yean  ago 
had  survived  and  grown  a  woman,  as  an  hour  ago  he 
had  believed  her  to  have  done,  that  is  how  he  should 
have  liked  her  to  feel  and  to  express  herself.  Such 
a  sense  of  approval  and  admiration  was  in  him  that  he 
felt  the  disappointment  the  more.  Tea,  he  supposed 
it  was  a  disappointment     He  had  b^un  to  get  used 
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to  the  idea,  and  be  bad  always  liked  the  girl ;  but  of 
course  it  was  a  relief — the  greatest  relief — to  have  no 
explanation  to  make  to  Lucy,  instead  of  the  painfnl  one 
which  perhaps  she  would  only  partially  believ&  He 
had  felt  that  it  would  be  most  dif&cult  to  make  her 
understand  that,  though  this  was  so,  he  had  not  been 
in  any  plot,  and  had  not  known  of  it  any  more  than 
'  she  did  when  Bice  was  brought  to  his  bouse.  This 
would  have  been  the  difficult  point  in  the  matter,  and 
now,  heaven  be  praised  1  all  that  was  over,  and  there 
was  no  mystery,  nothing  to  explain.  But  so  strange 
is  hunuuL  sentiment  that  the  world  felt  quite  im- 
poverished to  Sir  Tom,  tliough  he  was  much  relieved. 
Life  became  for  the  moment  a  more  commonplace 
afiaii  altogether.  He  was  free  from  the  annoyance. 
It  mattered  nothing  to  him  now  who  she  married — the 
beet  parti  in  society,  or  Jock's  tutor,  or  anybody  the 
^1  pleased.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  exhitdtion  of 
feeling  Sir  Tom  would  probably  have  said  to  himself, 
satirically,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  which  the 
Contessa's  wajd  and  pupil  would  choose.  But  afber 
Uist  lit'le  scene  he  came  out  very  much  shaken, 
touched  to  the  heart,  thinking  that  perhaps  life  would 
have  been  more  fiill  and  sweet  had  his  apprehensions 
been  true.  She  had  been  overcome  by  the  united 
pressure  of  himself  and  the  Contessa,  and  for  the 
moment  subdued,  though  the  fire  in  her  eye  and  swell- 
ing of  her  young  bosom  seemed  to  say  that  the  victory 
was  very  incomplete.  He  would  have  liked  the  little 
one  that  died  to  have  looked  like  that,  and  felt  like 
that,  had  she  lived  to  grow  a  woman  like  Bice.  Great 
heaven,  the  little  one  that  died  I  The  words  as  they 
went  through  his  mind  sent  a  chill  to  Sir  Tom's  breast; 
Might  it  be  that  they  would  be  said  again — once 
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more — and  that  far-back  sin  bring  thna  a  punishmeDt 
all  the  more  bitter  for  being  so  long  delayed.  Human 
nature  will  never  get  to  believe  that  God  ia  not 
lying  in  wait  somewhere  to  exact  payment  of  every 
account. 

"  Sbe  understands  that,"  said  Jock  suddenly.  "  She 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  other  things." 

"What  may  be  the  other  things?"  said  Sir  Tom, 
feeling  a  half  jealousy  of  anything  that  could  be  said 
to  Bice's  disadvantage.  "  I  don't  think  she  is  wanting 
in  understanding.  Ah,  I  see.  You  don't  know  how 
any  one  could  resist  the  influence  of  MTutor,  Jock," 

Through  the  darkness  under  the  feeble  lamp  Jock 
shot  a  glfmce  at  his  elder  of  that  immeaeurable  con- 
tempt which  youtii  feels  for  the  absence  of  all  pene- 
tration shown  by  its  seniors,  and  their  limited  powers 
of  observation.  But  he  said  nothing.  Fe^apa  be 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  a  scoffer,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Tom. 
"  MTutor's  a  very  decent  fellow.  Let  us  go  and  look 
him  up.'  He  would  be  better,  to  my  thinking,  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  fine,  you  know.  But  that's  a  trifle, 
and  I'm  an  old  fogey.  You  are  not  going  back  to  Park 
Lane  to-night" 

"  After  what  you  heard  her  say  ?  Do  you  think 
I've  got  no  heart  either  ?  If  I  could  have  it  instead 
of  him!" 

"  But  you  can't,  my  boy,"  Sir  Tom  said  with  a  pres- 
sure of  Jock's  ann.  "  And  you  must  not  make  Lucy 
more  wretched  by  hanging  about.  There's  the  mystery," 
he  broke  out  suddenly.  "  You  can't — none  of  us  can. 
What  might  be  nothing  to  you  or  me  may  be  death  to 
that  little  thing,  but  it  is  he  that  has  to  go  through  with 
it ;  life  is  a  horrible  sort  of  pleasure,  Jock." 
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"  Ib  it  a  pleasure  ? "  the  'bay  said  under  his  breath. 
Life  in  him  at  that  moment  was  one  big  heavy  throb- 
bing through  all  his  being,  full  of  mysteriona  powers 
unknown,  of  which  Death  was  the  least — yet,  coming 
as  he  did  a  great  shadow  upon  the  feeblest,  a,  terrible 
and  awe-striking  power  beyond  the  strength  of  man  to 


After  this  night,  so  full  of  emotion,  there  came  cer- 
tain days  which  passed  without  sign  or  mark  in  the  dim 
great  house  looHng  out  upon  all  the  lively  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  great  park.  The  sun  rose  and  reddened 
the  windows,  tiie  noon  blazed,  the  gray  twilight  touched 
everything  into  colour.  In  the  chamber  which  was 
the  centre  of  all  interest  no  one  knew  or  cared  how 
the  hoars  went,  and  whether  it  was  morning  or  noon  or 
night.  Instead  of  these  common  ways  of  reckoning, 
they  counted  by  the  hours  when  the  doctor  came, 
when  the  child  must  have  his  medicine,  when  it  was 
time  to  re&esh  tiie  little  cot  with  cool  clean  linen,  or 
sponge  the  little  hot  hands.  The  other  attendants  took 
their  turns  and  rested,  but  Lucy  was  capable  of  no  rest 
She  dozed  sometimes  with  her  eyes  half  opened,  hear- 
ing every  movement  and  little  cry.  Perhaps  as  the 
time  went  on  and  the  watch  continued  her  faculties 
were  a  little  blunted  by  this,  so  that  she  was  scarcely 
full  awake  at  any  time,  since  she  never  slept  She 
moved  mechanically  about,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a  dazed  and  confused  misery,  without  anticipation 
or  recollection.  Something  there  was  in  her  mind 
besides,  which  perhaps  made  it  worse ;  she  could  not 
telL  Could  anything  make  it  worse  ?  The  heart,  like 
any  other  vessel,  can  hold  but  what  it  is  capable  o^ 
and  no  more. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  is  the  great«Bt  8or> 
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row  of  human  life.  It  is  that  which  has  as  in  its  grip, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Bereavement  is  terrible  tintil 
there  comes  to  you  a  pang  more  bitter  from  living  than 
from  dying :  and  one  grief  is  supreme  until  another  tops 
it,  and  the  sea  comes  on  and  on  in  mountain  waves. 
But  perhaps  of  all  the  endurances  of  nature  there  is 
none  which  the  general  consent  would  agree  upon  as 
the  greatest,  Hke  that  of  a  mother  watching  death  ap- 
proach, with  noiseless,  awful  step,  to  the  bed  of  her 
only  child.  If  humanity  can  approach  more  near  tiie 
infinite  in  capacity  of  suffering,  it  is  hard  to  know  how. 
We  must  all  bow  down  before  this  extremity  of  anguish, 
humbly  beting  the  pardon  of  that  sufferer,  that  in  our 
lesser  griefs,  we  dare  to  bemoan  ourselves  in  her  pre- 
senca  And  whether  it  is  the  dear  companion — man 
or  woman  grown — or  the  infant  out  of  her  clasping 
arms,  would  seem  \a  matter  very  little.  According  as 
it  happens,  so  is  the  blow  the  most  terrible.  To  Lucy, 
enveloped  by  that  woe,  there  could  have  been  no  chaise 
that  would  not  have  lightened  something  (or  so  she  felt) 
of  her  intolerable  burden.  Gould  he  have  breathed  his 
fever  and  pain  into  words,  could  he  have  told  what 
ailed  him,  could  he  have  said  to  her  only  one  little 
phrase  of  love,  to  be  laid  up  in  her  heart !  But  the 
pitiful  looks  of  those  baby  eyes,  now  bright  with  fever, 
now  dull  as  dead  violets,  the  little  inarticulate  murmur- 
ings,  the  appeals  that  could  not  be  comprehended,  added 
such  a  misery  as  was  almost  too  much  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear.  This  terrible  ordeal  was  what  Lucy  had 
to  go  through.  The  child,  though  he  had,  as  the  maids 
said,  no  constitution,  and  though  he  had  been  enfeebled 
by  illness  for  half  his  little  lifetime,  fought  on  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
look  in  his  little  face  as  of  a  conscious  intelligence 
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fighting  a  brave  battle  for  Iif&  His  jonog  mother 
beside  him  rose  and  fell  with  his  breath,  lived  only  in 
Mm,  knew  nothing  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sick  room, 
taking  her  momentary  broken  rest  when  he  slept,  only 
to  start  up  when,  with  a  louder  breath,  a  little  cry,  the 
stru^e  waa  resumed.  The  nurses  could  not,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  It,  be  as  entirely  absorbed  in 
their  charge  as  was  his  mother.  Tbey  got  to  talk  at 
last,  not  minding  her  presence,  quite  freely  in  half 
whispers  about  other  "  cases,"  of  patients  and  circum- 
stances they  had  known.  Stories  of  children  who  had 
died,  and  of  some  who  had  been  miraculously  raised 
&om  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  of  families  swept  away 
and  houses  desolated,  seemed  to  get  into  the  air  of  the 
room  and  fioat  about  Lucy,  catching  her  confused  ear, 
which  was  always  on  the  watch  for  other  sounds.  Three 
or  four  times  a  day  Sir  Tom  came  to  the  door  for  news, 
but  was  not  admitted,  as  the  doctor's  orders  were 
stringent.  There  waa  no  one  admitted  except  the  doc- 
tor ;  no  cheer  or  comfort  from  without  came  into  the 
sick  room.  Sir  Tom  did  his  best  to  speak  a  cheerful 
word,  and  would  fain  have  persuaded  Lucy  to  come  out 
into  the  corridor,  or  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  from  a 
balcony.  But  Lucy,  had  she  been  capable  of  leaving 
the  child,  had  a  dim  recollection  in  her  mind  that  there 
was  something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  interposing 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  turned  away  from 
him  with  a  sinking  at  her  heart.  She  remembered 
vaguely  that  he  had  something  else — some  other  pos- 
sessions to  comfort  him — not  this  diild  alone  as 
she  had.  He  had  something  that  he  could  perhaps 
love  as  well — but  she  had  nothing;  and  she  turned 
away  from  him  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
difference,  feeling  it  to  be  a  wrong  to  her  boy.     But 
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for  this  they  might  have  comforted  each  other,  and 
constilted  each  other  over  the  ferer  and  its  ^rmptoma. 
And  she  might  have  stolen  a  fev  moments  from  her 
child's  bed  and  thrown  heiself  on  her  husband's  bosom 
and  been  consoled.  But  after  all  what  did  it  matter  7 
Could  anything  have  made  it  more  easy  to  bear  ?  When 
sorrow  and  pain  occupy  the  whole  being,  what  room  is 
there  for  consolation,  what  importance  in  the  lessening 
by  an  infinitesimal  shred  of  sorrow  1 

This  had  gone  on  for — Lucy  could  not  tell  how 
many  days  (though  not  in  reality  for  very  many),  when 
there  came  one  afternoon  in  which  everything  seemed 
to  draw  towards  the  dosa  It  is  the  time  when  the 
heart  fails  most  easily  and  the  tide  of  being  runs  most 
low.  The  light  was  beginning  to  wane  in  those  dim 
rooms,  though  a  great  golden  simset  was  being  enacted 
in  purple  and  flame  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
The  child's  eyes  were  dull  and  glazed ;  they  seemed  to 
turn  inward  with  that  awful  blank  which  is  like  the 
soul's  withdrawal;  its  little  powers  seemed  all  ex- 
hausted. The  little  moan,  the  struggle,  had  fallen  into 
quiet  The  little  lips  were  parched  and  dry.  Those 
pathetic  looks  that  seemed  to  plead  for  help  and  under- 
standing came  no  more.  The  baby  was  too  much  worn 
out  for  such  painful  indications  of  life.  The  women 
had  drawn  aside,  all  their  talk  hushed,  only  a  foint 
whisper  now  and  then  of  directions  from  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  two  to  the  subordinates  aidii^  the 
solemn  watch.  Lucy  sat  by  the  side  of  the  little  bed 
on  the  floor,  sometimes  raising  herself  on  her  knees  to 
see  better.  She  had  fallen  into  the  chill  and  apathy 
of  despair. 

At  this  time  a  door  opened,  not  loudly  or  with  any 
breach  of  the  decorum  of  such  a  crisis,  but  with  a  dis- 
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tinct  Boft  Bound,  whidi  denoted  some  one  not  bound  b^ 
the  Iiabita  of  a  aick  room.  A  step  equally^  distinct, 
though  soft,  not  the  noiseless  step  of  a  watcher,  came 
in  through  the  outer  room  and  to  the  bed.  The  women, 
who  were  standing  a  little  apart,  gave  a  low,  involantary 
cry.  It  looked  like  health  and  youthfiil  vigour  em- 
bodied which  came  sweeping  into  the  dim  room  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  child.  It  was  Bice,  who  had  asked 
no  leave,  who  fell  on  her  knees  beside  Lucy  and  stooped 
down  her  beautiful  head,  and  kissed  the  hand  which 
lay  on  tiie  baby's  coverlet  "  Oh,  pardon  me,"  she  aaid, 
"  I  could  not  keep  away  any  longer.  They  kept  me  by 
force,  or  I  would  have  come  long,  long  since.  I  have 
come  to  stay,  that  yon  may  have  some  rest,  for  I  can 
nurse  him — oh,  with  all  my  heart ! " 

She  bad  said  all  this  hurriedly  in  a  breath  before 
she  looked  at  the  child.  Kow  she  turned  her  head  to 
the  little  bed.  Her  countenance  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  The  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her  lipa  dropped 
apart  She  turned  round  to  the  nurse  with  a  low  cry, 
with  a  terrified  question  in  bet  eyes. 

"  Yon  see,"  said  Lucy,  speakbg  with  a  gasp  as  if  in 
answer  to   some  previoua  argument,  "she  thinks  so, 

too "     Then  there  was  a  terrible  pause.     There 

seemed  to  come  another  "  change,"  as  the  women  said, 
over  the  little  face,  out  of  which  life  ebbed  at  every 
breath.  Lucy  started  to  her  feet;  she  seized  Bice's 
arm  and  raised  her,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  a  less  terrible  crisis.  "  Go,"  she  said ;  "  Go,  Bice,  tc 
your  father,  and  tell  him  to  come,  for  my  boy  is  dying 
Go — go ! " 
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"  GiO  to  your  father."  Bice  did  not  know  what  Lucy 
meant  The  words  bewildered  her  beyond  description, 
hut  she  did  not  hesitate  what  to  do.  She  went  down- 
stairs to  Sir  Tom,  who  sat  with  his  door  opened  and 
his  heart  sinking  in  his  bosom  waiting  to  hear.  There 
was  no  need  for  any  words.  He  followed  her  at  once, 
almost  as  softly  and  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  come. 
And  when  they  entered  the  dim  room,  where  by  this 
time  there  was  scarcely  light  enough  for  unaccustomed 
eyes  to  see,  he  went  up  to  Lucy  and  put  his  arms  round 
her  as  she  stood  leaning  on  the  little  bed.  "  My  love," 
he  said,  "  my  love ;  we  must  he  all  in  all  to  eadi  other 
now."  His  voice  was  choked  and  broken,  but  it  did 
not  reach  Lucy's  heart  She  put  him  away  from  her 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  movement  "  ¥ou  have 
others,"  she  said  hoarsely ;  "  I  have  nothing,  nothing  but 
hint"  Just  then  the  child  stirred  faintly  in  hia  bed,  and 
first  extending  her  arms  to  put  them  all  away  from  her, 
Lucy  bent  over  him  and  lifted  him  to  her  bosom.  The 
nurse  made  a  step  forward  to  interfere,  but  then  stepped 
back  (^ain  wringing  her  hands.  The  mother  had  risen 
into  a  sort  of  sublimity,  irresponsible  in  her  great  woe 
— if  she  had  killed  him  to  forestall  her  agony  a  little, 
as  is  the  instinct  of  desperation,  they  could  not  have 
interfered.  She  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  child  close, 
close  in  her  embrace,  his  head  upon  her  breast,  hold- 
ing him  as  if  to  communicate  life  to  him  with  the  con- 
tact of  hers.     Her  breath,  her  arms,  her  whole  being 
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enveloped  the  little  dyiog  creature  wiUi  a  fulness  of 
passionate  existence  expanded  to  its  h^est  It  was 
like  taking  back  the  half-extinguished  germ  into  the 
very  bosom  and  core  of  life.  They  stood  round  her 
with  an  awe  of  her,  which  would  permit  no  intrusion 
either  of  word  or  act  Even  the  experienced  nurse  who 
believed  that  the  little  spark  of  life  would  be  shaken 
out  by  this  movement,  only  wrong  her  hands  and  said 
nothing.  The  rest  were  bat  as  spectators,  gathering 
round  to  see  the  tragedy  accomplished  and  the  wonum's 
heart  shattered  before  their  eyes. 

"Which  was  unjust  too — for  the  husband  who  stood 
behind  was  as  great  a  sufferer.  He  was  struck  in 
everything  a  man  can  feel  most,  the  instincts  of  paternal 
lore  awakened  late,  the  pride  a  man  has  in  his  heir,  all 
were  crushed  in  him  by  a  blow  that  seemed  to  wring 
his  very  heart  out  of  bis  breast ;  bat  neil^er  did  any 
one  think  of  him,  nor  did  he  think  of  himself.  The 
mother  that  bare  him  I — that  mysterious  tie  that  goes 
beyond  and  before  all,  was  acknowledged  by  them  all 
without  a  word.  It  was  hers  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
The  moments  are  long  at  such  a  time.  They  seemed 
to  stand  still  on  that  strange  scene.  The  light  remained 
the  same ;  the  darkness  seemed  arrested,  perhaps  be- 
caiiae  it  had  come  'on  too  early  on  account  of  clouds 
overhead ;  perhaps  because  time  was  standing  still  to 
witness  the  easy  parting  of  a  soul  not  yet  accustomed  to 
this  earth ;  the  far  more  terrible  rendii^  of  the  woman's 
heart. 

Presently  a  sensation  of  great  calm  fell,  no  one  could 
tell  how,  into  the  room.  The  terror  seemed  to  leave 
the  hearts  of  the  watchers.  Was  it  the  angel  who  had 
arrived  and  shed  a  soothing  from  his  very  presence 
though  he  had  come  to  accomplish  tiie  end  ? 
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Another  little  change,  almost  impetceptible,  Lucy 
beginmng  to  rock  her  child  softly,  m  if  lulling  him  to 
sleep.  Ko  one  moved,  or  even  hreatiied,  it  seemed,  for 
how  long  7  some  minutes,  half  a  lifetime.  Then  another 
soimd.  Oh,  God  in  heaven !  had  she  gone  distracted, 
the  innocent  creature,  the  young  mother,  in  her  anguish? 
She  began  to  sing — a  few  low  notes,  a  little  InUaby,  in 
a  voice  ineGTable,  indescribable,  not  like  any  mortal  voica 
One  of  the  women  burst  out  into  a  wail — it  was  the 
child's  nurse — and  tried  to  take  him  tiom  the  mother's 
arms.  The  other  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned 
her  away.  "  What  does  it  matter,  a  few  minutes  more 
or  less ;  she'll  come  to  herself  soon  enough,  poor  dear," 
said  the  attendant  with  a  soh.  Thus  tiie  group  waa 
diminished.  Sir  Tom  stood  with  one  hand  on  his  wife's 
chair,  his  face  covered  with  the  other,  and  in  his  heeirt 
the  bitterness  of  death ;  Bice  had  dropped  down  on  her 
knees  by  the  side  of  that  pathetic  group ;  and  in  the 
midst  sat  the  mother  beat  over,  almost  enfolding  the 
child,  cradling  him  in  her  own  life.  Bice  was  herself 
not  much  more  than  a  child ;  to  her  all  things  were 
possible — nuracles,  restorations  &om  the  dead.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
quivering  mouth.  It  was  at  her  Lucy  looted,  with 
eyes  fuU  of  something  like  that  "  awful  rose  of  dawn  " 
of  which  the  poet  speaks.  They  were  dilated  to  twice 
their  natural  size.  She  made  a  slight  movement^  open- 
ing to  Bice  the  little  face  upon  her  bosom,  bidding  her 
look  as  at  a  breathless  secret  to  be  kept  from  all  else. 
Was  it  a  reflection  or  a  faint  glow  of  warmth  upon  the 
little  worn  cheek  ?  The  eyes  were  no  longer  open, 
showing  tbewbite,  but  closed,  with  the  eyelashes  shadow- 
ing against  the  cheek.  There  came  into  Lucy's  eyes  a 
sort  of  warning  look  to  keep  the  secret,  and  the  wou- 
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derfol  spectacle  was,  as  it  were,  closed  again,  hidden 
with  her  arms  and  bending  head.  And  the  soft  coo  of 
the  lullaby  went  on. 

Presently  the  women  stole  back,  awed  and  silenced, 
but  full  of  a  reviving  thriU  of  curiosity.  The  elder  one, 
who  was  from  the  hospital  and  prepared  for  everything, 
drew  nearer,  and  regarded  with  a  scientific,  but  not 
unsympathetic  eye,  the  mother  and  the  child.  She 
withdrew  a  little  the  shawl  in  which  the  infant  was 
wrapped,  and  put  her  too-experienced,  instructed  hands 
upon  his  little  limbs,  without  taking  einy  notice  of  Lucy, 
who  remained  passive  through  this  examination.  "  He's 
beautiful  and  warm,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  wondering 
tone.  Then  Bice  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  q^uick  sudden 
movement,  and  went  to  Sir  Tom  and  drew  his  band 
bom  his  face.  "  He  is  not  dying,  he  is  sleeping,"  she 
said.  "  And  I  think,  miss,  you're  r^ht.  He  has  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better,"  said  the  experienced  woman  &om 
the  hospital  "  Don't  move,  my  lady,  don't  move ;  we'll 
prop  you  with  cushions — we'll  pull  him  through  still, 
please  God,"  the  nurse  said,  with  a  few  genuine  tears. 

When  the  doctor  came  some  time  after,  instead  of 
watching  the  child's  last  momenta,  he  had  only  to  con- 
firm their  certainty  of  this  favourable  change,  and  give 
his  sanction  to  it ;  and  the  cloud  that  had  seemed  to 
hang  over  it  all  day  lifted  from  the  house.  The  servants 
began  to  move  about  again  and  bustle.  The  lamps 
werelighted.  The  household  resumed  their  occupations, 
and  Williams  himself  in  token  of  sympathy  carried  up 
Mr.  Bandolph's  beef- tea.  When  Lucy,  after  a  long 
interval,  was  liberated  from  her  confined  attitude  and 
the  child  restored  to  his  bed,  the  improvement  was  so 
evident  that  she  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  lie 
down  and  rest.     "  Milady,"  said  Bice,  "  I  am  not  good 
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for  anytliing,  but  I  love  him.  I  will  not  inteifeie,  but 
neither  will  I  ever  take  away  mj  eyes  from  hJTn  till 
you  are  ^ain  here."  There  was  no  use  in  this,  but  it 
was  something  to  the  youi^  mother.  She  lay  down 
and  slept,  for  the  first  time  since  the  illness  began  ; 
slept  not  in  broken,  painful  dozings,  but  a  real  sleep. 
She  was  not  in  a  conditiou  to  think ;  but  there  was  a 
vague  feeling  in  her  mind  that  here  was  some  one,  not 
as  others  were,  to  whom  little  Tom  was  something 
more  than  to  the  rest.  Consciously  she  ought  to  have 
shrunk  from  Bice's  presence ;  unconsciously  it  soothed 
her  and  warmed  her  heart 

Sir  Tom  went  back  to  his  room,  shaken  as  with  a 
long  illness,  but  feeling  that  the  world  had  begun  agtun, 
and  life  was  once  more  liveable.  He  sat  down  and 
thought  over  every  incident,  and  thanked  God  with 
such  tears  as  men  too,  like  women,  are  often  fiun  to 
indulge  in,  thongh  they  do  it  chiefly  in  private.  Then, 
as  the  effect  of  this  great  crisis  began  to  go  ofif  a  httle, 
and  the  common  round  to  come  hack,  there  recurred  to 

his  mind  Lucy's  strange  speech,  "  You  have  others " 

What  others  was  he  supposed  to  have  ?  She  had  drawn 
herself  away  hom  him.  She  had  mode  uo  appeal  to 
his  sympathy.  "  You  have — others.  I  have  nothing 
but  him."  What  did  Lucy  mean  ?  And  then  he  re- 
membered how  little  intercourse  there  had  been  of  late 
between  them,  how  she  had  kept  aloof  from  him.  They 
might  have  been  separated  and  living  in  difTerent 
houses  for  all  the  union  there  had  been  between  them. 
"  You  have  others "     What  did  Lucy  mean  ? 

He  got  up,  moved  by  the  uneasiness  of  this  q^ues- 
tion,  and  began  to  pace  about  the  floor.  He  had  no 
others ;  never  had  a  man  been  more  devoted  to  his  own 
house.     She  had  not  been  exacting,  nor  he  uxoiiousi 
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He  hod  lived  a  maa's  life  in  the  world,  and  had  Dot 
n^lected  his  duties  foi  his  wife ;  bat  he  teminded  him- 
self, with  a  sort  of  indignant  satisfiuition,  that  he  had 
found  Lucy  far  more  interesting  than  he  expected,  and 
that  her  fresh  curiosity,  her  interest  in  eyerything,  and 
the  just  enough  of  receptive  intelligence,  which  is  more 
agreeable  than  clovemess,  had  made  her  the  most 
pleasant  companion  he  had  ever  known.  It  was  not 
an  exercise  of  self-denial,  of  virtue  on  hia  part,  as  the 
Dowager  and  indeed  many  other  of  his  friends  had 
attempted  to  make  out,  but  a  real  pleasure  in  her 
society.  He  had  Uked  to  talk  to  her,  to  tell  her  his 
own  past  histoiy  (selections  from  it),  to  like,  yet  laugh 
at  her  simple  comments.  He  never  despised  anything 
she  said,  though  he  had  laughed  at  some  of  it  with  a  genial 
and  placid  amusement  And  that  little  be$;gar  I  about 
whom  Sir  Tom  could  not  even  think  to-day  without  a 
rush  of  water  to  his  eyes — could  any  man  have  con- 
sidered the  little  fellow  more,  or  been  more  proud  of 
him  or  fond  ?  He  could  not  live  in  the  nuiseiy,  it  was 
true,  like  Lucy,  but  short  of  that — "  Others."  What 
could  she  mean  ?  There  were  no  others.  He  was 
content  to  live  and  die,  if  but  they  might  be  spared  to 
him,  with  her  and  the  boy.  A  sort  of  chill  doubt  titat 
somebody  might  have  breathed  into  her  ear  that  sug- 
gestion about  Bice's  parentage  did  indeed  crosa  his 
mind ;  but  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  that  this  fear 
.  was  a  delusion,  it  had  seemed  to  him  the  most  ridicu- 
lous idea  in  the  world.  It  had  not  seemed  so  before ; 
it  had  appeared  probable  enough,  nay,  with  many  co- 
incidences in  its  favour.  And  he  had  even  been  con- 
scious of  something  like  disappointment  to  find  that  it 
was  not  true.  But  now  it  seemed  to  him  too  absoid 
for  credence ;  and  what  creature  in  the  world,  except 
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himsdf,  conld  have  known  the  circumataDces  that  made 
it  poBsible  ?     No  one  but  Williams,  and  Williams  was 

It  was  not  till  next  morning  that  the  ordinary  habits 
of  the  houeehoM  could  be  said  to  be  in  any  measore 
reanmed.  On  that  day  Bice  came  down  to  breakfast 
with  Sir  Tom  with  a  smiling  brightness  which  cheered 
his  solitary  heart  She  had  gone  back  out  of  all  her 
finery  to  the  simple  black  frock,  vhich  she  told  him 
had  been  the  easiest  thing  to  carry.  This  was  in 
Euiswer  to  his  question,  "  How  had  she  come  ?  Had 
the  Contessa  sent  her  ? "  Bice  clapped  her  hands  with 
pleasure,  and  recounted  how  she  had  run  away. 

"  The  news  were  always  bad,  more  had ;  and  Milady 
all  alona  At  length  the  time  came  when  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  I  love  him,  my  little  Tom ;  and 
Milady  has  always  been  kind,  so  kind,  more  kind  than 
any  one.  Nobody  has  been  kind  to  me  like  her,  and 
also  you.  Sir  Tom ;  and  baby  that  was  my  darling," 
the  girl  Baid. 

"  Grod  bless  yon,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Tom ;  "  but," 
he  added,  "  yon  should  not  have  done  It  You  should 
have  remembered  the  infection." 

Bice  made  a  little  face  of  m^-ry  disdain  and  laiighed 
alond.  "  Do  I  care  for  infection  ?  Love  is  more 
strong  than  a  fever.  And  then,"  she  added,  "  I  had  a 
purpose  too." 

Sir  Tom.  waa  delighted  with  her  girlish  confidences 
about  hei  frock  and  her  purpose.  "  Something  very 
grave,  I  should  imagine,  from  those  looks." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  grave,"  aaid  Bice,  her  countenance 
changing.  "  Tou  know  I  am  fiamdt.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  to  me  of  Lord  Montjoie ;  some- 
times that  he  was  not  wise,  what  you  call  silly,  not 
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clever,  not  good  to  have  to  do  with.  That  he  is  not 
clever  one  can  see ;  but  what  then  ?  The  clever  they 
do  not  always  please.  Others  say  that  he  is  a  great 
parti,  and  all  that  is  desirable.  Myself,"  she  added 
with  an  air  of  judicial  impartiality,  "  I  like  him  well 
Bnough ;  even  when  he  does  not  please  me,  he  amuses. 
The  clever  they  are  not  always  amusing.  I  am  willing 
to  many  hJTn  since  it  is  wished,  otherwise  I  do  not 
care  much.  For  there  is,  you  know,  plenty  of  time, 
and  to  marry  so  soon — it  is  a  disappointment,  it  is  no 
longer  exciting.  So  it  ia  not  easy  to  know  distinctly 
what  to  do.    That  ia  what  you  call  a  dilemma,"  Bice  said. 

"It  is  a  serious  dilemma,"  said  Sir  Tom,  much 
amused  and  flattered  too.  "  You  want  me  then  to 
give  you  my  advice " 

"  No,"  said  Bice,  which  made  bis  countenance  sud- 
denly blank,  "  not  advice.  I  have  thought  of  a  way. 
All  say  that  it  is  almost  wicked,  at  least  very  wrong 
to  come  here  (in  the  Tauchnitz  it  would  be  miserable 
to  be  afraid,  and  so  I  think),  and  that  the  fever  is 
more  than  everything.  Now  for  me  it  is  not  so.  If 
Lord  Montjoie  is  of  my  opinion,  and  if  he  thinks  I  am 
ri^t  to  come,  then  I  shall  know  that,  though  he  is  not 

clever Yes ;  that  is  my  purpose.    Do  you  think 

I  shall  be  r^ht  ? " 

"  I  Bee,"  said  Sir  Tom,  thoi^h  he  looked  somewhat 
crestfallen.  "You  have  come  not  so  much  for  us, 
though  you  are  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  hut  to  put 
your  future  husband  to  the  test.  There  is  only  this 
drawback,  that  he  might  be  an  excellent  fellow  and 
yet  object  to  the  step  you  have  taken.  Also  that  these 
sort  of  teats  are  very  risky,  and  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  for  this,  to  run  the  risk  of  a  had  illness, 
perhaps  of  your  life." 

2m 
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"  That  is  mg'ust,"  said  Bice  vith  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"I  should  have  come  to  Miladj  had  Uiere  been  no 
Montjoie  at  alL  It  is  first  and  above  all  for  her 
sake.  I  will  have  a  fever  for  her,  oh  willingly  1 " 
cried  the  girL  Then  '  she  added  after  a  little  pause : 
"  Why  did   she    bid   me   '  go  to   your   father   and 

tell  him ? '     'What  does  that  mean,  go  to  my 

father  ?     I  have  never  had  any  faUier." 

"Did  she  say  that?"  Sir  Tom  (aied.  "When? 
and  why ! " 

"  It  was  when  all  seemed  withoat  hope.  She  waa 
kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  he,  my  little  boy,  my  little 
darling !  Ah,"  cried  Bice,  with  a  shiver.  "  To  think 
it  should  have  been  so  near  I  when  God  put  that  into 
her  mind  to  save  him  She  said  '  Go  to  your  father, 
and  tell  him  my  boy  is  dying.'  What  did  she  mean  ? 
I  came  to  you ;  but  yon  are  not  my  father." 

He  had  risen  up  in  great  agitation  and  was  walk- 
ing about  the  room.  When  she  said  these  words  he 
came  up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her 
head.  "  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sense  of  loss  which  waa 
painful ;  "  No,  the  more's  the  pity.  Bice,  God  bless 
you,  my  dear." 

His  voice  was  tremulous,  his  hand  shook  a  little. 
The  girl  took  it  in  her  pretty  way  and  kissed  it. 
"  You  have  been  as  good  to  me  as  if  it  were  bo.  But 
tell  me  what  MUady  means  ?  for  at  Uiat  moment  she 
would  say  nothing  bat  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  Bice,"  said  Sir  Tom,  almost 
with  tears.  "  If  I  have  made  her  unhappy,  my  Lucy, 
who  is  better  than  any  of  us,  what  do  I  deserve  7  what 
should  be  done  to  me  ?  And  she  has  been  unhappy, 
she  has  lost  her  faith  in  ma     I  see  it  all  now." 
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Bice  sat  apd  looked  at  tiim  with  her  eyes  full  of 
thought.  She  was  not  a  novice  in  life  though  she 
was  30  young.  She  bad  heard  many  a  taje  not 
adapted  for  youthful  ears.  That  a  cliild  might  have  a 
father  whoee  name  she  did  not  bear  and  who  had 
neyer  been  disclosed  to  her  was  not  incompiehensible, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  an  English  girL  She  looked 
him  severely  in  the  face,  like  a  young  Daniel  come  to 
judgment  Had  she  been  indeed  his  child  to  what 
a  terrible  ordeal  would  Sir  Tom  have  been  exposed 
under  the  light  of  those  steady  eyes.  "  Is  it  true  that 
you  have  made  her  unhappy  ?  "  she  said,  as  if  she  had 
the  power  of  death  in  her  hands. 

"  Ko  I "  he  said,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  feeling. 
"  No  I  there  are  things  in  my  life  that  I  would  not 
have  raked  up ;  but  since  I  have  known  her,  nothing ; 
there  is  no  offence  to  her  in  any  record  of  my 
life ■■ 

Bice  looked  at  him  still  unfaltering.  "  You  forget 
us — ^the  Contessa  and  me.  You  brought  us,  though 
she  did  not  know.  We  are  not  like  her,  but  you 
brought  us  to  her  house.  Nevertheless,"  said  the 
youi^  judge  gravely,  "  that  mi^t  be  unthoughtful, 
but  not  a  wrong  to  her.     Is  it  perhaps  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  A  mistake  or  a  slander,  or — some  evil  tongue," 
he  cried. 

Bice  rose  up  from  the  diair  which  had  been  her 
bench  of  justtce,  and  walked  to  tie  door  with  a  stately 
step,  befitting  her  office,  full  of  thought.  Then  she 
paused  ^ain  for  a  moment  and  looked  back  and 
waved  her  hand.  "  I  think  it  is  a  pity,"  she  said  with 
great  gravity.  She  recognised  the  visionary  fitness  as 
he  had  done.  They  would  have  suited  each  other, 
when  it  was  thus  suggested  to  them,  for  father  and 
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daughter ;  and  that  it  waa  aot  so,  by  {fome  spite  of 
fate,  was  a  pity.  She  found  Lucy  dressed  and  re- 
freshed sitting  hy  the  bed  of  the  child,  who  bad 
already  begun  to  smile  faintly.  "  Milady,"  said  Bice, 
"  will  you  go  downstairs  ?  llLeifl  is  a  long  time  that 
you  have  not  spoken  to  Sir  Tom.  Is  he  a&aid  of 
your  fever  7  Ko  moro  than  me  I  But  his  heart  is 
breaking  for  yon.  Go  to  him.  Milady,  and  I  will  stay 
with  the  boy." 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  Lucy  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go.  He  had — others.  What  was  she  to 
him  but  a  portion  of  his  life  ?  and  tJie  child  was  all  of 
hers :  a  small  portion  of  his  life  only  a  few  years, 
while  the  others  had  a  far  older  and  stronger  claim. 
Ihere  was  no  anger  in  her  mind,  all  hushed  in  the 
exhaustion  of  great  suffering  past,  but  a  great  reluct- 
ance to  enter  upon  the  question  once  more.  Lacy 
wished  only  to  be  left  in  quiet.  She  went  slowly, 
reluctantly,  downstairs.  Unhappy  ?  No,  He  had 
not  made  her  unhappy.  Nothing  could  make  her  un- 
happy now  that  her  child  was*  saved.  It  seemed  to 
Lucy  that  it  was  she  who  had  been  ill  and  was  getting 
better,  and  she  longed  to  be  left  fdone.  Sir  Tom  was 
standing  against  the  window  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  He  did  not  hear  her  light  step  till  she  was 
close  to  him.  Then  he  turned  round,  but  not  with  the 
eagerness  for  her  which  Bice  had  represented.  He 
took  her  hand  gently  and  drew  it  within  his  arm. 

"  All  is  going  well  ? "  he  said,  "  and  you  have  had 
a  little  rest,  my  dear  ?     Bice  has  told  me " 

She  withdrew  a  little  the  hand  which  lay  on  his 
arm.  "  He  is  much  better,"  she  said ;  "  more  than  one 
would  have  thoi^ht  possible." 

"  Thank  Gtod  i "  Sir  Tom  cried ;  and  they  were 
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silent  for  a  moment,  united  in  thanksgiving,  yet  so 
divided,  with  a  sickening  gulf  between  them.  Lucy- 
felt  her  heart  b^n  to  stir  and  ache  that  had  been  so 
quiet.  "  And  you,"  he  said,  "  have  had  a  little  rest  ? 
Thank  God  for  that  too.  Anything  that  had  happened 
to  him  would  have  been  bad  enough;  but  to  you, 
Lucy " 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush,"  she  cried,  "  that  is  over ;  let  ub 
not  speak  of  anything  happening  to  him." 

"  But  all  is  not  over,"  he  said.  "  Something  has 
happened — to  us.  "What  did  you  mean  when  you 
spoke  to  me  of  others  ?    '  You  have  others,'     I  scarcely 

noticed  it  at  that  dreadful  moment;  but  now 

Who  are  those  othere,  Lucy  ?  Whom  have  I  but  him 
and  you  ? " 

She  did  not  say  anything,  but  withdrew  her  hand 
altogether  from  his  arm,  and  looked  at  him. '  A  look 
scarcely  reproachful,  wistful,  sorrowful,  saying,  but  not 
in  words,  in  its  steady  gaze — You  know. 

He  answered  as  if  it  had  been  speech. 

"  But  I  don't  know.  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?  Bice  too 
has  something  she  asked  me  to  explain,  and  I  cannot 
explain  it  You  said  to  her,  'Go  to  your  &ther.' 
What  is  this  ?     You  must  tell  what  you  mean." 

"  Bice  ?  "  she  said,  faltering ;  "  it  was  at  a  moment 
when  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  saying." 

"  No,  when  you  spoke  out  that  perilous  stuff  you 
have  got  in  your  heart  Oh,  my  Lucy,  what  is  it,  and 
who  has  put  it  there  ? " 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  trembling  very  much.  "  It  is  not 
Bice ;  she — that — is  long  ago— —if  -  her  mother  had 
been  dead.  But  a  man  cannot  have  two  lives.  There 
cannot  be  two  in  the  same  {dace.  It  is  not  jealousy. 
I  am  not  finding  fault     It  has  been  perhaps  without 
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intention ;  but  it  la  not  befitting — oh,  not  befitting. 
It  cannot — oh,  it  is  impoasible !  it  must  not  ha" 

"  What  must  not  be  ?  Of  what  in  the  name  of 
heaven  are  you  speaking  ? "  he  cried. 

Once  more  she  fixed  on  him  that  look,  more  re- 
proachful this  time,  full  of  meaning  and  grieved  sur- 
prise. She  drew  away  a  little  &om  his  side.  "  I  did 
not  want  to  speak,"  she  said.  "I  was  so  thankful;  I 
want  to  say  nothing.  You  thought  you  had  left  that 
other  Ufe  behind;  perhaps  you  forgot  alti^ther. 
They  say  that  people  do.  And  now  it  is  here  at  your 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  my  little  boy  and  me. 
Ah  i  no,  no,  it  is  not  befitting,  it  cannot  be " 

"  I  understand  dimly,"  he  said ;  "  they  have  told 
you  Bice  was  my  child.  I  wish  it  were  so,  I  had  a 
child,  Lucy,  it  is  true,  who  is  dead  in  Florence  long 
ago.  The  mother  is  dead  too,  long  ago.  It  is  so  loi^ 
past  that,  if  you  can  believe  it,  I  had — forgotten." 

"  Dead  I"  she  said.  And  there  came  into  her  mild 
eyes  a  scared  and  frightened  look.  "  And — the  Con- 
tessa t " 

"  The  Contessa  1 "  he  cried. 

They  were  standing  apart  gazing  at  each  other 
with  something  more  like  the  heat  of  a  passionate 
debate  than  had  ever  arisen  between  them,  or  indeed 
seemed  possible  to  Lucy's  tranquil  nature,  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened  and  the  voice  of  Williams 
saying,  "  Sir  Thomas  is  here,  my  lady,"  reduced  them 
both  in  an  instant  to  silence.  Then  there  was  a 
bustle  and  a  movement,  and  of  all  wonderful  sighto  to 
meet  their  eyes,  the  Contessa  herself  came  with  hesita- 
tion into  the  room  She  had  her  handkerchief  pressed 
against  the  lower  part  of  her  &ce,  &om  above  which 
her  eyes  looked  out  watchfully.     She  gave  a  little 
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shriek  at  the  sight  of  Lucy.  "  I  thought,"  she  said, 
"  Sir  Tom  was  alone.  Lucy,  my  angel,  my  sweetest, 
do  not  come  near  me ! "  She  recoiled  to  the  door 
which  Wilhams  had  just  closed.  "  I  will  say  what  I 
have  to  Bay  hete.  Dearest  people,  I  lore  yon,  hut 
you  are  charged  with  pestilence.  My  Lucy,  how  glad 
I  am  for  your  little  boy — but  every  moment  they  tell 
me  increases  the  danger.  Where  is  Bice  1  Bice !  I 
have  come  to  bring  her  away," 

"  Contessa,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "  you  have  come  at  a 
fortanate  moment.  Tell  Lady  Randolph  who  Bice  is. 
I  think  she  has  a  right  to  know." 

"  Who  Bice  is  I  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  1 
She  is  ^tuie,  she  belongs  to  more  than  herself.  And 
there  is  the  drawing-room  in  a  week — imagine,  only  in 
a  week ! — and  how  can  she  go  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  full  of  infection  7  I  acknowledge,  I  acknowledge," 
cried  the  Contesaa,  through  her  handkerchief,  "you 
have  been  very  kind — oh,  more  than  kind.  But  why 
Uien  now  will  you  spoil  all  ?  It  might  make  a  re- 
volution— it  might  convey  to  Majesty  herself 

Ah !  it  might  spoil  all  the  diild's  prospects.  Who  is 
she  ?  Why  should  you  reproach  me  with  my  little 
mystery  now  7  She  is  all  that  is  most  natural;  Guide's 
child,  whom  yon  remember  well  enough.  Sir  Tom,  who 
married  my  poor  little  sister,  my  little  girl  who 
followed  me,  who  would  do  as  I  did.  You  know  all 
Uiis,  for  I  have  told  yon.  They  are  all  dead,  all  dead 
— how  can  you  make  me  talk  of  them  ?  And  Bice 
perhaps  with  the  fever  in  her  veins,  ready  to  com- 
municate it — to  Majesty  herself,  to  me,  to  every  one ! " 

The  Contessa  suik  down  on  a  chair  by  the  door. 
She  drew  forth  her  fan,  which  hung  by  her  aide,  and 
fanned  away  &om  her  tiaa  air  of  pestilence.     "  The 
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child  ninst  come  back  at  once,"  she  said,  with  little 
cries  and  sobs — an  aceia  de  nerfi,  if  these  simple  people 
had  kDOwn — through  her  handkerchief.  "  Let  her 
come  at  once,  BJid  we  may  conceal  it  stilL  She  shall 
have  hatha.  She  shall  be  fumigated.  I  will  not  see 
her  OT  let  her  be  seen.  She  shall  have  a  succession  of 
headaches.  This  is  what  I  have  said  to  Mon^oia 
Imagine  me  out  in  the  air,  that  is  so  bad  for  the  com- 
plexion, at  this  hour !  But  I  think  of  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  Bice.  Send  for  her. 
Lucj,  sweet  one,  you  would  not  spoO  her  prospects. 
Send  for  her — before  it  is  known."  Then  she  laughed 
with  a  hysterical  vehemence.  "I  see;  some  one  has 
been  telling  her  it  was  the  poor  little  child  whom  you 
left  with  me,  whom  I  watched  over — ^yes,  I  was  good 
to  the  little  ona  I  am  not  a  haid-hearted  woman. 
Lucy :  it  was  I  who  put  thia  thought  into  your  mind. 
I  said — of  English  parentf^  I  meant  you  to  believe 
so — tiiat  you  might  give  Bomething,  when  yon  were 
giving  so  mudi,  to  my  poor  Bice,  What  was  wrong  ? 
I  said  you  would  be  glad  one  day  that  yon  had 
helped  her : — yes — and  I  allowed  also  my  enemy  the 
Dowager,  to  believe  it" 

"  To  believe  thai."  Lucy  stood  out  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  notwithstanding  the  shrinking 
back  to  the  wall  of  the  visitor,  whose  alarm  was  far 
more  visible  than  any  other  emotion.  "  To  believe 
thai — that  she  was  your  child,  and " 

Something  stopped  Lucy's  mouth.  She  drew  back, 
her  pale  face  dyed  with  crimson,  her  whole  form 
quivering  with  remorse  and  pain  as  of  one  who  has 
given  a  cowardly  and  cruel  blow. 

The  Contessa  rose.  She  stood  up  against  the  walL 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  her  what  kind  of  terrible 
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acouAation  thia  was,  but  oal;  that  it  wae  something 
strange,  incompieheDsible.  She  withdrew  for  a  moment 
ths  handkerchief  from  her  mouth.  "  My  child  1  But 
I  have  never  had  a  child  I "  she  said. 

"  Lucy,"  cried  Sir  Tom  in  a  terrible  voice. 

And  then  Lucy  stood  aghast  between  them,  look- 
ing from  one  to  another.  The  scales  seemed  to  fall 
from  her  eyes.  The  perfectly  innocent  when  they  fall 
under  the  power  of  suspicion  go  farthest  in  that  bitter 
way.  They  take  no  limit  of  poasibiiity  into  their 
doubts  and  fears.  They  do  not  think  of  character  or 
nature.  Now,  in  a  moment  the  scales  fell  from  Lucy's 
eyes.  Was  her  husband  a  man  to  treat  her  with  such 
unimaginable  insult  ?  Was  the  Conteasa,  with  all  her 
triumphant  designs,  her  mendacities,  her  mendicities, 
her  thirst  for  pleasure,  such  a  woman  1  Whoever  said 
it,  could  this  be  true  ? 

The  Conteesa  perceived  with  a  start  that  her  hand 
had  dropped  &om  her  mouth.  She  put  back  the 
handkerchief  again  with  tremulous  eagerness.  "  If  I 
take  it,  all  will  go  wrong — all  will  fall  to  pieces,"  she 
said  pathetically.  "  Lucy,  dear  one,  do  not  come  near 
me,  but  send  me  Bice,  if  you  love  me,"  the  Contessa 
cried.  She  smiled  with  her  eyes,  though  her  mouth 
was  covered.  She  had  not  so  much  as  undeiBtood, 
she,  80  experienced,  so  acquainted  with  the  wicked 
world,  so  connaissense  in  evil  tales — she  had  not  even 
BO  much  as  divined  what  innocent  Lucy  meant  to  say. 
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Bice  '  voB  taken  away  in  the  cab,  there  being  no 
reason  why  she  should  remain  in  a  hoTiae  where  Lacy 
was  no  loiter  lonely  or  heartbroken — but  not  by  her 
patroness,  who  was  doubly  her  aunt,  but  did  not  love 
tJiat  old-fiishioned  title,  and  did  love  a  mystery.  The 
Contessa  would  not  trust  herself  in  the  same  vehicle 
with  the  girl  who  had  come  out  of  little  Tom's  nursery, 
and  was  no  doubt  charged  with  pestilence.  She  walked, 
marvel  of  marvels,  with  a  thick  veil  over  her  face,  and 
Sir  Tom,  in  amused  attendance,  looking  with  some 
curiosity  through  the  gau2e  at  this  wonder  of  a  spring 
morning  which  she  had  not  seen  for  years.  Bice,  for 
her  part,  was  conveyed  by  the  old  woman  who  waited 
in  the  cab,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  servants  in  the 
Mayfair  house,  to  her  humble  home,  where  the  girl 
was  fumigated  and  disinfected  to  the  Contessa's  desire. 
She  was  presented  a  week  after,  the  strictest  secrecy 
being  kept  about  tiiese  proceedings ;  and  mercifully,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  convey  infection  either  to  the 
Coutesaa  or  to  the  still  more  distinguished  ladies  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact,  What  a  day  for  Madame 
di  Fomo-Populo  !  There  was  nothing  against  her. 
The  Duchess  had  spent  an  anxious  week,  inquiring 
everywhere.  She  had  pledged  herself  in  a  weak  hour ; 
but  though  the  men  laughed,  that  was  all.  Not  even 
in  the  clubs  was  there  any  story  to  be  got  hold  of. 
The  Duchess  had  a  son-in-law  who  was  clever  in 
gossip.      He  said  there  was  nothing,  and  the  Lord 
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Ghamberlfdn  made  no  objection.  The  Coutessa  di 
Fomo-Fopulo  had  not  indeed,  she  said  loftily,  ever 
desired  to  make  her  appearance  befoi«  the  Piedmontese ; 
bat  she  had  the  Btamp  upon  her,  thoi^h  partially  worn 
out,  of  the  old  G^rand  Ducal  Court  of  Tuscany — which 
many  people  thiak  more  of — and  these  two  stately 
Italian  ladies  made  as  great  a  sensation  by  their  beaaty 
and  their  stately  air  as  had  been  made  at  any  draving- 
loom  in  the  present  reign.  The  most  august  and  discrimi- 
nating of  critics  remarked  them  above  all  others.  And 
a  Lady,  whose  knowledge  of  fiunily  history  is  miriTalled, 
like  her  place  in  the  world,  condescended  to  remember 
that  the  Conte  di  Fomo-Popnlo  had  married  an  English 
lady.  Their  dresses  were  specially  described  by  Lady 
Anastasia  in  her  favourite  paper ;  and  their  portraits 
were  almost  recognisable  in  the  Qraphie,  which  gave 
a  special  (fancy)  picture  of  the  drawing-room  in  ques- 
tion.    Triumph  could  not  &rther  ga 

It  was  not  till  after  this  event  that  Bice  revealed 
the  purpose  which  was  one  of  her  inducements  for  that 
visit  to  little  Tom's  sick  bed.  On  the  evening  of  that 
great  day,  just  before  going  out  in  all  her  splendour  to 
the  Dnchess's  reception  held  on  that  occasion,  she  took 
her  lover  aside,  whose  pride  in  her  magnificence  and 
all  the  applause  that  had  been  lavished  on  her  knew 
no  bounda 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Perhaps,  when  you  hear  it,  all  will  be  over.  I  have 
not  allowed  you  to  come  near  me  nor  touch  me " 

"  Ko,  by  Jove  I  It  has  been  stand  off,  indeed  1  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  it,"  cried  Montjoie  rue- 
fiiUy;  "that  wasn't  what  I  bargained  for,  don't  you 
know  I " 

"  I  am  going  to  explain,"  said  Bica     "  Yon  shall 
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know,  tihen,  that  when  I  had  those  headaches — you 
remember — and  you  conld  not  see  me,  I  had  no  head- 
aches, mon  ami.  I  was  with  Milady  Bandolpfa  in 
Park  Lakie,  in  t^e  middle  of  the  foTer,  noTsing  the 
boy." 

Montjoie  gazed  at  her  with  round  eyes.  He  re- 
coiled  a  step,  then  mshing  at  his  betrothed,  notwith- 
standing her  Court  plumes  and  flounces,  got  Bice  in 
his  arms.  "  By  Jove !"  be  cried,  "  and  that  was  why  ! 
Ton  thot^t  I  was  frightened  of  the  fever ;  that  is  the 
best  joke  I  have  heard  for  ages,  don't  yon  know  7. 
What  a  plnck  yoaVe  got,  Bee  !  And  what  a  beanty 
you  are,  my  pretty  dear!  I  am  going  to  pay  myself 
all  &e  arrears." 

"  Don't,"  said  Bice,  plaintively ;  the  careeses  were 
not  much  to  her  mind,  but  she  endured  them  to  a 
certain  limit.  "I  wondered,"  she  said  with  a  faint 
sigh,  "  what  yon  woold  say," 

"  It  was  awfoUy  siUy,"  said  Montjoie.  "  I  couldn't 
have  believed  you  were  so  soft.  Bee,  with  your  training, 
don't  yon  know?  And  how  did  yon  come  over  her  to 
let  you  go  ?  She  was  in  a  dead  funk  all  the  time. 
It  was  awfully  edlly;  you  might  bare  caught  it,  or 
given  it  to  me,  or  a  hundred  things,  and  lost  all  your 
fun ;  but  it  waa  awfully  plucky,"  cried  Montjoie,  "  by 
Jove  I  I  knew  you  were  a  plucky  one;"  and  he  added, 
after  a  momenfe  reflection,  in  a  softened  tone,  "a  good 
little  girl  too." 

It  waa  thus  ih&t  Bice's  fate  was  sealed. 

That  afternoon  Lucy  received  a  note  &om  Lady 
Bandolph  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Bearbbt  Lccy — I  am  moie  glad  than  I  can  tell  yon  to  hear 
the  good  news  of  the  dear  buy.  Probahljr  he  will  be  Btronger 
now  than  he  has  ever  been,  having  got  over  this  so  well. 
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"  I  want  to  tell  yon  not  to  think  anj  moie  of  wliat  I  said 
that  iay.  I  hope  it  lias  not  vexed  jou.  I  find  that  mjr 
informant  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  acted  upon  a  nuBconception 
all  the  time.  I  can't  tell  how  sorry  I  am  ever  to  have  mentioned 
such  a  thing  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  best  anthority. 
I  do  hope  it  has  not  made  any  coolness  between  Tom  and  yon. 

"  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  answer  this.  Theie  is  nothing 
that  carriea  iufection  like  letters,  and  I  inquire  after  the  boy 
every  day. — Your  loving  M.  Randolph." 

"  It  was  not  her  fault,"  said  Lucy,  sobbing  upon 
her  husband's  shoulder.  "  I  should  have  known  you 
better,  Tom." 

"  I  think  so,  my  dear,"  he  said  quietly,  "  though  I 
have  been  more  foolish  than  a  man  of  my  age  ought 
to  be ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  the  Contessa,  Lucy." 

"  No,"  Lucy  said,  yet  with  a  grave  face,      "  But 

Bice  will  be  made  a  sa(ui£ce:  Bice,  and "  she  added 

with  a  guilty  look,  "  I  shall  have  thrown  away  that 
money,  for  it  has  not  saved  her." 

"  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  mon^,"  said  Sir  Tom, 
drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  "  which  seems  abo 
in  a  fail  way  of  being  Uirown  away." 

He  took  out  the  list  which  Lucy  had  given  to  her 
trustee,  which  Mr.  Chervil  had  returned  to  her  husband, 
and  held  it  out  before  her.  It  was  a  very  curious 
document,  an  experiment  in  the  way  of  maJdng  poor 
people  rich.  The  names  were  of  people  of  whom  Lucy 
knew  veiy  little  personally ;  and  yet  it  had  not  been 
done  without  thought  There  vas  nobody  there  to 
whom  such  a  gift  might  not  mean  deliverance  &om 
many  cares.  In  the  abstmct  it  was  not  tiirowing  any- 
tJiing  away.  Perhaps,  had  there  been  some  public 
commission  to  reward  with  good  incomes  the  struggling 
and  honourable,  these  might  not  have  been  the  chosen 
names;  but  yet  it  was  all  le^timate,  honest,  in  the 
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light  of  Lucy's  exceptional  position.  The  husband 
and  vife  stood  and  looked  at  it  together  in  this  moment 
of  their  reunion,  when  both  had  escaped  from  Uie  dead- 
liest perils  that  could  tiireaten  life— the  loss  of  their 
child,  the  loss  of  their  union.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
which  would  have  been  the  most  mortal  blow. 

"He  says  I  must  prevent  you;  that  you  cannot 
have  thought  what  you  were  doing ;  that  it  is  madness, 
Lucy." 

"  I  think  I  was  nearly  mad,"  said  Lucy  simply. 
"  I  thought  to  get  rid  of  it  whatever  might  happen  to 
me — that  was  best." 

"Let  us  look  at  it  now  in  our  full  senses,"  said 
Sir  Tom. 

Lucy  grasped  his  arm  with  both  her  hands.  "  Tom," 
she  said  in  a  hurried  tone,  "  this  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  I  ever  set  myself  against  you.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  all  our  trouble ;  and  I  might  have  to  do 
that  again.  What  does  it  matter  if  perhaps  we  might 
do  it  more  wisely  now  ?  All  these  people  are  poor, 
and  there  is  the  money  to  make  them  weU  off;  that 
is  what  my  father  meant  He  meant  it  to  be  scattered 
again,  like  seed  given  back  to  the  reaper.  He  used  to 
say  BO.  Shall  not  we  let  it  go  as  it  is,  and  be  done 
with  it  and  avoid  trouble  any  more?" 

He  stood  holding  her  in  his  arms,  looking  over  the 
paper.  It  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  To  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  of  money  does  not  affect  a  yoong  woman 
who  has  never  known  any  need  of  it  in  her  life,  but 
a  man  in  middle  age  who  knows  all  about  it,  that 
makes  a  great  difference.  Many  thoaghts  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Sir  Tom.  It  was  a  moment  in 
which  Lucy's  heart  was  very  soft.  She  was  ready  to 
do  anything  for  tJie  husband  to  whom,  she  thought, 
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she  had  been  onjust.  And  it  yrw  hard  upon  him  to 
ctinunish  his  own  importance  and  cut  off  at  a  stroke 
by  such  a  sacrifice  half  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  wealth  which  was  his,  though  Lucy  might  be  the 
source  of  it.  Was  he  to  consent  to  this  kiss,  not  even 
wisely,  carefiiUy  arranged,  but  which  might  do  little 
good  to  any  one,  and  to  him  hann  unqueation^ble  ? 
He  stood  silent  for  some  time  blinking,  almost  disposed 
to  tear  up  the  paper  and  throw  it  away.  But  then 
be  began  to  reflect  of  other  thii^  more  important  than 
money ;  of  unbroken  peace  and  happiness ;  of  Lucy's 
faithiiil,  loyal  spirit  that  wotdd  never  be  satisfied  with 
lees  than  the  entire  discharge  of  her  trust,  of  the  full 
accord,  never  so  entirely  comprehensive  and  under- 
standing as  now,  that  had  been  restored  between 
them ;  and  of  the  boy  given  back  from  the  gates  of 
hell,  &om  t^e  jaws  of  death.  It  was  no  small  struggle. 
He  had  to  conquer  a  hundred  heedtations,  the  dis- 
approval, the  resistance  of  his  own  mind.  It  was 
with  a  hand  that  shook  a  little  that  he  put  it  hack. 
"That  little  b^^gar,"  he  said,  with  his  old  laugh — 
though  not  his  old  lai^h,  for  in  t^  one  there  was  a 
soond  of  teats — "  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  or  bo  the 
poorer.  Do  you  think  he'd  mind,  if  we  were  to  ask 
him  ?  Gome,  here  is  a  kiss  upon  the  bargain.  The 
money  shall  go,  and  a  good  riddance,  Lucy.  There  is 
now  nothing  between  you  and  me." 

Bice  was  married  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in  the 
most  fashionable  church,  in  the  most  correct  way. 
Montjoie's  plain  cousins  had  asked — asked  I  without 
a  s^  of  etmiity  ! — to  be  bridesmaids,  "  as  she  had  no 
sisters  of  her  own,  poor  thing!"  Montjoie  declared 
t^t  he  was  "  ready  to  split"  at  their  cheek  in  asking, 
and  in  calling  Bice  "poor  thing,"  she  who  was  the 
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most  fortnmate  giil  in  the  world.  The  Cont«88a  took 
the  good  the  gods  provided  her,  without  grumbliiig  at 
the  f&te  which  tranafened  to  her  the  little  fortune 
which  had  been  given  to  Bice  to  keep  her  from  a 
merceDary  mairiage.  It  was  not  a  mercenary  mairiage, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  To  Bice's  oiind  it 
was  simply  fulfilling  her  natural  career ;  and  she  had 
no  dislike  to  Montjoie.  She  liked  Tiim  well  enough. 
He  had  answered  well  to  her  test.  He  was  not  clever, 
to  be  sure ;  but  what  then  ?  She  was  well  enough 
content,  if  not  rapturous,  when  she  walked  out  of  the 
church  Marchioness  of  Montjoie  on  her  husband's  arm. 
There  was  a  large  and  fashionable  assembly,  it  need 
not  be  said.  Lucy,  in  a  fiist  place,  looking  very  wist- 
ful, wondering  if  the  girl  was  happy,  and  Sir  Tom 
saying  to  himself  it  was  very  well  that  he  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  tiian  as  a  friend.  There  were  two 
other  spectators  who  looked  upon  tiie  oeremony  with 
still  more  serious  countenances,  a  man  and  a  boy, 
restored  to  each  other  as  dearest  friends.  They  watched 
all  the  details  of  the  service  with  unfailing  interest, 
but  when  the  beautiful  bride  came  down  the  aisle  on 
her  husband's  arm,  they  turned  with  one  accord  and 
looked  at  each  other.  They  had  been  quite  still  until 
that  point,  making  no  remark.  She  passed  them  by, 
walking  as  if  on  air,  as  she  always  walked,  though 
ballasted  now  for  ever  by  that  duller  being  at  her 
aide.  She  was  not  subdued  under  her  falling  veil,  like 
so  many  brides,  but  saw  everything,  them  among  the 
rest,  as  she  passed,  and  showed  by  a  half  smile  her 
recognition  of  their  presence.  There  was  no  mystic 
veil  of  sentiment  about  her ;  no  consciousness  of  any 
mystery.  She  walked  forth  bravely,  smiling,  to  meet 
life  and  the  world.     What  mis  there  in  that  beautiful. 
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beaming  creatute  to  suggest  a  thought  of  future  neces- 
sity, trouble,  or  the  most  distant  occasion  for  help  or 
succour?  Perhaps  it  is  a  kind  of- revenge  we  take 
upon  too  great  prosperity  to  say  to  ourselves :  "  There 
may  come  a  time  i" 

These  two  spectators  made  their  way  out  slowly 
among  the  crowd.  They  walked  a  loi^  way  towards 
their  after  destination  without  a  word.  Then  Mr. 
Derwentwater  spoke : 

"  If  there  should  ever  come  a  time  when  we  can 
help  her,  or  be  of  use  to  her,  you  and  I — for  the  time 
must  come  when  she  will  find  out  she  has  chosen  evil 
instead  of  good " 

"  Oh,  humbug !"  cried  Jock  roughly,  with  a  sharp- 
ness in  his  tone  which  was  its  apology.  "  She  has 
done  what  she  always  meant  to  do — and  that  is  what 
she  likes  best." 

"  Nevertheless — — "  said  MTutor  with  a  sigh. 


PrlHlid  f/  R.  ft  S.  Clark,  E^nhuTjh. 
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...     .,  1B59 

o.svo.  m.62: 
recollections  of  a  nurse.    br 

E.D.    Cr.  Evo.    u. 


ROSEVEAR  (E.).— Nil 


BDUaATtOK. 

ARNOLD  (Miuhew). — Hiomii  ScHoou  amd 

Uhivuisitibi  In  Obuiaht.    Cr.  tn.    <>. 


EDOCA-nOR  A] 


■■State.    Ct.  flvo.   £f. 


COMBE  (( 


(Gf»T«)._I 


Cr.ero.   ■ 

CALDBRWOOD   (Prof.  H.).— Oh    Tbaoi- 
PIO.     4ll>Kdlt.     EiLfemtTD.     m,.&L 

EC    AI    DXTKLOFED    IV 

mo*GBijoim.  CO. brW.  JoLLV.  ho.  ijt. 
CRAIK  (H>i>rT).-T>iB  Statk  ih  iti  Rua- 

TIDH  TO  EmcATiaH.     Ct.  Sto.     U.&IL 
FEARON    (D.    RA^^CKOOL    ImfKnoH. 

Ml  Edit.    Ct.  Ira.    u.  6JL 
FITCH    (J.    G.).  — NoTM 

ScBOOLt    AND    TXAIIllirG     ... 
pnntad  by  petulsnofi.     G\At 
OLADSTONE  O-  H.^-Si 
3rd  Edit.    Ct.  Sto. 


Pdht  or  Vmr. 


ENGINEERIMG— GEOLOGY. 


HERTEL  (Dr.).— OvnnuMuu 

SCHOOU  IH  i^HHARK.      Wilb 

brSirJ.CiiCHToN'BiowHi.  Ci 
KINGSLEY  (Churls).— HuLTH  *«D  EDO- 

CATION.    Cr.  Bvo.    6i. 
LUBBOCK  tSir  Joho.  Biirt.).-PDLiTiau,  abo 

Educational Addressiu.    Svo.    ii.tJ. 
UAURICE  <F.  D.).— LuBMiNO  ahd  Wou- 

IHC    Cr.  8.Q.    M.M. 
RECORD   OF   TECHltlCAL    AND   SB- 

CONDARV  EDUCATION.     Crowo  Svo. 

Snrcd,  u.  nit.    Mo.  I.    Nov.  iggi. 
THRlNG(Rcv,  Edwanit.-'EDiiCATlOB  axd 

SCHOOI.    iDd  Edit.    Ci.  Btd.    Gi. 
BMaiMKBimia.    - 
ALEXANDER  (T.)  and  THOMSON  (A.W.) 

— ELBHEHTAin  AFrLinD  Hbchahics.   Pw 

II.  Tkahivibse  Stress.    Cr,  in.    loi.  td. 
CHALMERS  CJ.  B.).— Giapkical  Ditbi- 

KiHATiOH   or    Forces    ih    ENUHUniHa 

Structuus.    lUiumiHl.    Svo.    141. 
COTTERILL  ^rof.  J.  Ji.).— Amj«D  Hb- 

tian  to  tbe  Theory  aTStmctiirci  imd  Km.- 
china.    3rd  Edit.    Bva.    i&i. 
CUTTERILL  (Prof.   J.   H.)   ud   SLADE 
O-  H.).— Lessohb  m  Apmjhc  HBcnAxict. 

Fcp.8TO.     S^.hJ. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B,  W.).— Tnit   M«- 

CHAHics  or  Hachihuv.    Ci,  Sid.    li.  M. 

LANGMAID  (T.)  .nd  GAISFORD  (H.).- 


SHANN  <G.).~-Aii  £L»nHTA»  Tumatisi 

Stsah-Ehcihu.  niiulnud.  Cr.Sn.  ^l,id 

WElSBACHU)«id  HERRMANN  CG.Ji- 


WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— , 


YOUNG  (H.  W.j.-s™™*  PMcncAL 
TMOm  OP  Calcuutihc  Stuaimi  oh 
inn,  Akhes,  ahdThuiws.    In.    71 

BKGELOH  OinXBK  IKRIB8. 

C5«  PoLiTia.) 

BTOLiBH  imr  OF  lonoK. 

DTOUSB  KSir  OF  IBTTBBS. 

{.S«  B<OC«AI-HY.) 

{Sa  BlDCIATHV.) 

B8UTB.    ISii  tmdir  Liteeathbe,  p.  »o.) 
B70HIKO.    (.yaAKT.) 

RKIOB.     {-^«  MdVr  pHILOBOrilT,  p.  17.) 

FATHSB8,  TlM^ 
tr«»«lrrTHBou>Gv.p.jS.) 

Fionoir,  ptom. 

(J'h  imd^rLlTEiuTUEE,  p.  iS.) 


aABOEVDia. 

(6'»  a/is  AcsicuLTUKE ;  Bdtahv.) 

BLOMFIELD  (R,)mdTHOMAS(F.  I.).— 

The  FodmalGahdemih  England.   Illm- 

tnud.     Ex.  cr.  SvD.     71.  61/.  net. 

BRIGHT  (H.  A.).-The  Ehglisk  Flowu 


HOBDAY  (E.).  — Villa  Gauiehinq.  A 
Kuidboak  for  Asuieur  ud  Piactlal  Cut- 
dezwre.     EjiI.  a-  Svo.     6f. 

OH  Gaidshi  and  WoanLANDs.  Cr.  Bvo.  b. 
WRIGHT  U.X-A  Primes  or  Practicai. 
Mdhticuliuke,     Poll  Bvo.     ij. 

OBOa&APBY. 

W«  altt  Atlases.) 

8LANF0RD  (H.  F.).— Elbhehtart  Gro- 

Globe  Svo.    U.U.'  ' 

CLARKE  (C.  B.X-A  Geogkafhical  Reader 

AMD  CaKPAMioN  TO  THE  Atlas.  Ct.Syo.  u. 
A  CLAS3.B00K  OF  Gbochafiiv.    With  iS 

CoIoundMmpi.   Fqi.  Bvo.  y.;  twi.,v.id. 
DAWSON  tG.MjAndSUTHERLAND(A.). 

CoLOHtES.    Globe  Bto,    3J. 
ELDERTON  (W.   A.V— Maps   ahd   Map- 

Deawihc.    PotlBvo.    II. 
GEIKIE  (Sir  AtchllMid).— The  Tkachihc  of 

Oeocrafht.    A  Pimclicid  Handbook  (or  the 

BHoTTuctian.    Globe  Bvo.    u. 

GREEN  0.  R.  ud  A.  S.).-A  ShortGeogra- 
PKVorTHEBiiiTisH  Islands.  F<|i.Bn>.3X.U: 

GROVE  (Sir  Geornl— A  Piiubr  of  Geo- 
ORAPHV.     Map*.     Pou  Svo.     I*. 

KIEPERT  (H.).-Mahiial  op  AHcturr 
Geoceaphv.    Cr.  8vo.    si. 

MILL  (H.  R.).-EL«HENTA»y  Clasb-Booe 


IP  Geher 


im).— Geo 


Wilb  rIl!!»i^t{oni.  'GJab^Vvo."' 
STRAC  HEY  (Lieut, -Gen.  R.).— LscruRnoH 

OEOCRArKT.      Cr.  Bvo.     41.  e^. 

SUTHERLAND  (A.).-Geoc<iafht  of  Vic- 
toria.   Pott  Bvo.    If. 

TOZER  (H.  F.).-A  P««e»  or  Classicai 
Obografht.    Pott  Bvo.    u. 


COAL;  In  HisTon  and  Its  Uses.  Bi 
Vntt.  Greek.  Miall,  Tkohpe.  ROckee 
and  Marshall.    Bvo.    lu.  6d. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geolost  oi 
No«A  SccrTiA,  New  Bihhiwick,  ahi 
Peihce  Edward  Island  ;  or,  AcadiaB  Geo 
logy.    41b  Edit.    Svo.    ■■(. 

G£lRIE(SiTArdiihald>— A  PErimoRGEo 


HULl.(B.X— A  Tu 


Phnial  G 


KKHDU— WILLS.— Tkk  THBoar  or   i 

Qj-tiOMMM  or  Savoi,   BtU.  LaCK&Hoi 

Rnira.  Tniiii.bTA.Wiu«,Q.C.  Bvo.  ji. 

WILLIAUS  (G.  HA-EUKXtm  or  C 

■TALLOCIAFHV.     Cr.  gyo.     6.. 
taOBaUX&iXY.  CJh Litisatum. p. < 
GOOSBASIBa.    (J'H  DtCTioHuiB.) 
OOU>BH  TEUIOKT  nynnai 

OEUnUB.    (Sh  Philology.) 
HEALTH.    ISu  Hvcuin.) 
HBAT.    iSn  mmjrr  Pmnici,  p.  ift.) 
(Str  PinmoLOCV. ) 


ANDREWS  (C.   ] 


ARKOLD  (yr.  T. 


Ji,  D.D.    Ed.  br  W.  1 
ith  S  H>p>.   Ct.  t«>.  5 


TmnluedkT 


CASSEL  (Dr.   D.).— Maud* 

HUTOKT  AKO  LrrOATUBI. 

Un.  Hkhit  Locaa.    Fcp.  B 
cox  «},.V.).-RKa)LL«cnoi. 

SNGUSH      STATESMEN, 
(Su  BiocaAmr,  p.  4.) 
i).-l 
HisToin,  17IJ— *». 


FRAUJI    (DoiAtihAi).  — HuTomr     op    m 

"-aifl,  IBCLODIBG  TH«I»    UAHIIBBS,  Q* 

lU,  Raligioh,  and  Pikumt  Posrn^.  , 

ith  lUnitmiaoi.    ivols.     Ued.tvo.    |ii. 

rREBHAH  (Ptor.  E.  A.).— Huron  or  tm  I 

CATHICtAL  CHUItCH  09  WEU.S.      &.  fM. 
3t.td!. 

—  OuiEhslishHistsiit.  WithjColoK^ 
Mua.  gib  Edit.,  nvuvL   ExLfcp.Bia.   At  > 

—  HuTOMCAL  EUAVS.    Pint  Sia^    ^  | 


ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIKE.    A  Dinrul  o( 

EnoIA,   SodAJ   ud   PnllliCM],    Horn 


Vol.  IL  F.b.  .4U1,  -a?",  ">  ;>««  i*"",  'M7. 
lb.  AUo  Vol  II.  in  ;  puu:  Put  I.  Fiti. 
*4ll>.  laji.ioMircli  igtb,  TS14,  41.6^.;  Put 
■  I.  ilirdi  «th,  1874.  to  Jolr  iiDd,  i8rB, 
At.  tM^  :  Put  III.  jDiT  13rd,  iSiS,  lojow 
Mlh,  iWi,  Of.  Vot  111.  B^H.M.  rm. 
Put  I.  JuiHljttl,  1SB7,  tn  D«.  jxh,  iF" 
41. 6d^  1  Mwcd, 31. 6>iL  Putll.  iB«i,  U.I 
hwmI,  tj. 
ANNUAL  SUMMAKIES.  Rcprinild  I 
the  T^WJ.  2  Voli.  Cr.  B«.  w.  6d.  u 
D  CT.).— Tk«  SreoK 


-  Thlid  SciitL    Bn.     : 


EiUt.    Cr.«i 

COHPAHA 


of  Hutocy."    Byi 

--- X    AND     N» 
lUimntBd. 


(■XT :  What  au  thbt  I    Cr.  B*o. 

-  OKEATait    OkMCS  AMD    GuBATZa 

rAiH:    GaoRCK    WAaHiHoroH     tsb 


Tm  Ml       

EMlt  Lectures  u  Oxfnid. 


Hbto 


i.SriL 


BEESLY  <Un.}.— Stouks  run  Tiu 

TORT  or  Ro»it.    Fcp.  Svo.    u.  6J. 
BLACKIE  [Pnf.  John  EiautX-WiuT  Don 


BRETT  (R.  B.^— Foo 


BRYCE  Umaet,  M.P.).-Thb  Holy  Rokai 
EwihT  mI  Bd«r  Cr.  Bvo,  „.M.- 
LOnur  BdiliHt.    in.    ni. 


With  Eiuvoa"GnekC 
Rule."     Syd.     ia<.6£  , 

in  OiPoiiD  Lxrruuss,  iBSr;    Fim 
orEunoniAH  MiaTOBri  -tKOToM 

HTIdGAULAKoBltlTAIH.     tvo.    p 
TORY  OF    FBEKBAL  GoVKHHUKNT  ■ 

Gnuica  AKD  ITALV.    New  Kdiu  by  J.  I 

Susy.  M.A.     Ei.  cm.  Svo.     lu.  6rf. 

FRIEDMANN  (PabI).   (J'u  Biocbapht.) 

OIBBINS  m.  de  B.).— HisTOKT   of    Cn* 

hbkiihBbiiopk    GlBlialTo-     a*,  u: 


GRBEM  qahn  RicbKnl).-. 


I.  Oa.  .JjT'v^i  I.JI.III.  "; 


-  HuToin  or  ^ 
4nU.    Byo.    i&(.*k 

ThiUauihgofI 

Thb  CoKQcnT 

Mft  ukd  Poitnil.    ( 


With 


OtmST(M.  J.).-Lktdii 


Gusci.    By  C.  A. 
Sons.    By  fJiibop  I 


lOH.    Colouml  Map*,    u.  6^, 
HlITDur  or  ScoTLUtD.     Bt  Maiqautt 

HlCAITHUI.      U. 

Hfrron  or  iTALT.   By  th<  R«.  W.  Hdht, 

H.A.    Wltfa  Coloured  Miix.    3>-aA 
UuTORT  or  Giiiuav.    B^  Jjlmh  Siki, 

UuToiY  or  Ahbuci>.    Bt  J.  A.  Dotli. 

WthHapi.    ti.6aL 
HbTOBT    op    EUBOrtAH    CouJHia.       Bt 

B.J.  Pat)«,M.A.    Mipi.    ft.  6J: 
Hi^TORT  or  FuHCB.    Bt  Chaklotts  U. 

Yoww.    Main.    }(.M. 
HOLE  <IUt.  C.).— Genkauigical  Stuiu 
or  -m  Kmsa  op  Ehouhd  ahd  FmAiKa, 
OoaSbHC    u. 
IMGRAU  <T.  Diubu).— A  Hdtokt  op  th> 


Two  CMAr 

Tba  Iriih  Pai 

AUecad  VioIitioD  oT  tlw  Tnuy  of 


iw  Tnuy  of  Lu 

JEBB  (PtoT.  tt.  C).— UoDBKH  GmcB.  Two 

LcctnrcL    Crown  an.    jt 
JENNINGS  (A.  CA-Ckbohologicai.  Ta- 

KEARV  (Annie).— Tin    Natiohi  Amdmd 


KINGSLEY  (ChArl«l— Tm    Rohah   ahd 

thbTidtoh.    Ci.  Bro.    ii.6iL 
Hutobical    I.acTD>u    and    EuAn. 

O.Bvo.    31.  6A 
LABBERTON  (R.  H.).    (.S'hAtuib.] 
LBGGB(Alfr«l  O.).— The  GMnmt  or  nn 

TBHfOKAL    POWK    OP    THB    PaPACT.     Ck. 


L£THBRIDGE(Sir  Ropet).— A  S  HO 

UALorTHBHiaToinoF India.  Cr 

ThbWoiild«Hi»toiit.  Ci-B™ 


UAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.}.-GliIIK  LlF> 
AND  TkouCHT,  nOH  THB  AsB  Or  Aux- 
akdbb  to  thb  Rouah  Cohqcbst.  Cr, 
Bvo.    iu.6^. 

Social  Lipb  m  Gmcx,  pioh  Houm 

TO  Hbhandbi.     fiih  Bdii.    Cr.  g*a.    ^t. 

The  Gbbbb    Wobld    uhdbb    Roham 

Swat,  pkoh  PoLTaioi  to  Plutarch,    Ck, 

PaoiLEHi  IN  Gebbb  Ubtobv.    Cron 

Its.     7(.  td. 
HARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).    (Str  Sblbct  Bm- 

OKAniT,  p.  &) 
UICHELETIU.}.— A  Sdhhabv  op  Hodbbv 

HllTOBP.     Tranalaml  by  U.  C  U.  Spa>- 

lOH.    Globe  g>D.    «c.U. 
HULUMCERU'  B.).~Cah  hidoe  Chabao 


UnAir.  Cr.  Bw. 
BvD.  auDct. 
;  DoGBi,  CoH- 


KiHoe,  PnorHim,  ahd  I 
by  Sir  G,  Rbid,  R.S.A. 

JBHIHAIBM,    ITS    HtI 

Iltuit.      Cr.    Bvo.      lai. 

Edit.    sec.iMt. 
OTT£   (E.   C.),-SCAJiali 

W-nhUapi.     Globe  Sw. 
FALGRAVE  (Sir   T.).—Hm 


^voIl  Sto.  4I.4M, 
Mohtcalh  Ain> 
.    Illiutntsd  irtth 


WOLTB.    Ubtary 

Partrsiuuid  Mapi. 

Tbb  Collbctbd  Woiicc   or   Piahcu 

Pasemah.  Popular  Edidoa.  In  10  ml*. 
Cr.  Bra.  ji.  td.  each :  or  complett,  j'.i^i.M. 

-PlOHEEIHOrFl.*HCKlHTHBNBwW0Bin, 

I  ToL  1  The  Jbbuits  ih  Nokth  Aheiica, 
I  to].  ;  La  Salle  ahd  rm  DiicotKKT  or 
tub  Gbeat  Wbbt,  t  tdI.  ;  The  Obbook 

TBAIL,  I  to],  ;  THEULDRfoiKBIHCAHABA 
UHDIB    LODII  XIV.,  1  lol.;  COUHT    Fboh- 

XIV.,  .*C5. :  H!iHTci^AHS''woLr*" 
VOla.  ;  THECoHSPIBACVOr  PoBTiAfterah. 


TheOu 


Had. 


HISTORY— ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


CORFIELDCDr.V 


FOOL£(R.  U}.-AH[STaBTaFTiuM[>oO(. 
or  THE  Edict  or  If  uctks.    O.  Ivo.    ii. 

States  ritoii  thk  CoHnoiirax  or  igjo  tc 
iHo.    1  vdIi.    Bn.    141. 
SOGERS  (Prof  J.  E.  Thorold).— Histoucai 

OuANIHOt.     O.  BVO.— Ill  SlTJei.     u.  M- 

tndSeriei.    ii. 
8AYCE  {Prof.  A.  H.).-Tim  Ahci»<t  Eh 

mas  OP  THB  East.    Ci.  Bva.    &i. 
SESLEY  (Piof.  J.    R.).-Lectuus   Am 


THB  IBT  ADTHOUmS.     9  mil.     jrd  Edii. 

IHUCKBUROH  (E.  S.X^A  School  Rk- 

TonarRoME.    Cr.  Bvo.     [/H/nftanEAM. 

SMITH  (G  ).    (.S'm  n^rr  Politics,  p.  31.) 

STEPHEN  (Sli  J.  FiuluiKi,  But.}.— Tm 

Stoet  of  Ndhoohai  ahd  the  lurEACS- 

■URT  or  SiB  Eltiak  lufET.    3  vols.    Cr. 

ITAIT  (C  W.  A.).— ANALTSIt  or  Ehcuse 

HiSTOET,  BAIED  OH  Guui'a  "  SHORT  U»- 

TOIT  or  THE  Emoluh  Peotle."    O-.  Bvo. 
JX.W. 
ltOUT(T.  F.).-AiiALTin  or  BNOUUt  Hn. 

TRBVELVAN  (Sir  Oso.  Ouo). 

WHEELER  U'  TilboyaX— PETHi 


. A  Shout  Hu 

Ct.Bvo.     lu. 


.K-; 


-Vol.  I, 


Vol.1. 


THE  Rous:  Vol,  «,  Refoihatioh TiHEi ; 
Vol.;.  Ehcuuid  AND  Spain  ;  Val.fi.  Foitt 
Vkau  op  Stewart  Rule(i6d3— 43} ;  VoL  7. 
The  Rebeluoh  ahd  Reitdiatioii  (i£t»— 
i«7£>. 
The  VicToiiAH  HALp.CEitTDn.     C*. 

The  Stoev  op  th>  CxutTuuts  akd 

Uoon  iH  Spain.    Poh  Bva.    mM.6d.BUt 

'Bosnaa  ltukb.  (^«  gaioemiho.) 


BERNERS<J.>-FiEi 


!    OK   Sanitaiv  Law.     8m. 


ANO  Utilisation  or  Seoact.    jrd  Et 
RivJHd   br  ibc  Anthor,   ind  by  LODM 
Pahes,  U.D.    Bra.    i6f. 
GOODFELLOW0.).-Tk«Die™ticV*l 


RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  1 


BLAKE.   (Jn  Bioceatht,  p.  3.} 
BOUCHXON  (G.  H.)  ud  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 

(Set  Voyages  and  Travels.) 
CHRISTMAS    CAROL    (A). 


Coloun,  with  llliuniiiMeil  BordtTi.  4>o.    im. 
DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVES- 
LEY.    Fnn  llH  StKtatcr.    IlLiutiUBd  ^ 


Hdch  Xho 


.     Cr.  Bvii. 


libcL    < 

DELL  (E.  C.).— PicTuiES  prom  Smi(U.et. 
Enimvcd  br  J.  D.  Coonii.   Folia,  mii.  bn. 

GASKKLL  (M™.).— Ceahford.  lIlBibxHd 
br  HoQH  Thoiuoh.  Cr.  Bvo.  Ok— Abo 
with  BDcat  ediCH  paper  lml»l.    6f. 

GOLDSMITH  (OUveiJ.  —  The  Vicae  or 
Wakbfieui.  Hew  Edition,  with  iSi  IQbe- 
MtiDOa  by  Hugh  Tkohson.  PnCic*  b* 
Austin  iJobson.  Ct.  Bvo.  «>.— AIb  witb 
Uncut  Edga,  p^Ki  Ubcl.    6>. 

GREEN     (Jobn    Richiml}.  - 


t  Short  Hisi 
L    In  Pmis.    li 


hPeop 


— Lw^  Paper  Edillaa.     icJ.  101 

HARRISON  (F.y— Annals  OF  a 

HOH  House.  Sutton  Pi.ace,  ( 

HOOD  CTboDui}.— HuHOROOt  P< 
tratadbya  0.  Brocic.    Cr.  Bve.    _ 
with  sDcnl  «!(«,  paper  libd.    it. 


i-_:^;»:? 


LAW— LIFE-BOAT. 


chB«lc.  iriujU.byRiii 

Cauircott.  Ciliedeu.  Ci.Svo.   tt. 
with  imcat  adget,  pt^r  l*b«l.    Ai^  - 


-VHOLL. 


.    ILIiuu,  b.  C.  H.  i 


,   Cf,  l»o.    61.— Also  with  uncnlidgej, 
isper  label    d>.  -EMtinit  lU  Lmi.    Roy. 
ivo.    JO*,  ntt 
K 1 NGSLE  Y  (Churlci}.— Tub  WAm  B  Aims. 

""  "  IsforllwyOOMO.) 


LANG  (: 


,    (5« 


BoiJu,  byAur 


Modtro 


Lnglith     lllonnliid 


H  D«icii{«[uu. 

II,L*CR.      IIIOI- 


tVTE  [H.  C.  Murwell).    (5«Hibtorv.) 
UAHAFFY  (B«v.  Profc  J.  P.Jiad  ROGERS 

U.E.).     tS«V0VAG«SANnTltAVBLa.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).— Bdsh  Fukhm  ih 
Tashanu.  Hidn  Flowcn.  Fniiu.  ud 
Idkcu,  with  ProH  uid  Vcn 

MIT  FORI)  (M.  R-V— OuK  V 

mtd  hv  Hugh  Thomson,    tr.  svo,    01.— 
AUa  wilb  ODCOI  edges,  paper  Ubel.     &f. 

OLD   SONGS.     With  Di»iiiB>  br  E.  A. 


HOUS^  OF.    lllDHiatcd  by  , 

Coionn  drawn  trrtai  Rein  of  tbe  Stoarti  by 
WlUJAH  GiBB.  With  an  lamduixioa  by 
JoHH  SKU.TOH,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  I>taci^ 
Hve  Note,  by  W.  St.  Jdhk  Hoi*.  Fofio, 
balfnoroccii,  (iltedtn.     lal.tal.  DBt. 

TENNYSON  (Loid).— Jack  AMD  tub 
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Tks  Seckct  op  Pown :  ud  odwr  Sv 

moru.     Fcp.  Bvo.    41.  fioL 
MACUILLAN  (RCT.  Huch).— Bibu  Tuck- 

imHiHNATUu.   ijihEifil.  GlobtBn.  61. 
The  Tiub  Vine;  or.  T)i>  AnalotiM  rf 

OUT  Lard'i  AI[egorr.    jth  Edil.    GL  Sn.   61. 
Tkb  MiHis-nv  0^  Natusk.    Bth  Edit 

CtobtSva    6(. 


iBiicK  IN  Caha.  GlabgSv 
iLU  AU  Odu.    GL  Bvo. 


Tvcfatngi  (or  tlM  VooDi.  &.  tvo. 
MAHAFFY  <Piof.  J.  P.).— Th»  Db 

UoDBUr  PucACHiHa.  Ci.  Bvo.  v 
KATURIN  (Rev.  W.].-Thb  Bleu 

ILVURICE  [Fndvidc  Duiion).— Thj 
DOHorCHUiT.  sdEct  ~    ' 

—  EimmroBT  Skvhc 
Book,  ahd  tre  Lord'i  Ful  vii 


Ir-Svo.  t>. 
CouHTn 


CmiKKn.    iDd  Edit.    Cr.      .     .. 
—  Xh«  CoHtaxHcx :  Lactnm  on  Cumitty. 
Jid  EdiL    Cr.  Bn.    41.  6d. 


.  indEdii.  Cr.Sra.  61 


Sdk.    Cr.  Svo,     41.  6d. 

Oh  thiSauath  Day  ;  Thc  Chahactmi 

o*  TUB  Wakhoi;  ahdqm  the  Ihtupm 
TATIOHOr  HUTOIV.     Fqi.  Bvo.    It.  id. 

LunHiwi AHD WoBc lira.  Ct.Sto.  1>.64 


MAURICE  (F^edk. 


ikLord.  sndEdil.  Cl.Sra.  5 


!>RHOUSE(J-i  fiiihop oT MuKbesta-^-^ 
iroB :  Thm  Samacii.  Eit.  fcp.  Svo.  ul6^ 
Thi  Teachiho  of  Christ:  It.  Cwli- 


Jacob;: 

dou,  Succ,  ud  Raall 

MURPHY  UJ.).-NATTiIlALSKLKT10W  AMD 

Spiritcai.  F^heedom.     gi.  Bvo.    51. 
MYtS^    *^^'    B'***"    =*   Bombay).— 

}*  tba  Anthor  of 
GlobiBia.    fit. 

PATT[SON(H>ric).— Seuohl  Ct.»<d.  <r. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.    Svo.     toi.id. 

PHI  LOCH  RI STUS ;   Uehoiis  or  &  Du- 

CITU  or  THE  LOED.     V^.  EdrL     Biq.     191. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dhd).— 


REASOHABLE  FAITH; 


REYNOLDS  (H.  R.>_HoTmiorTHECmi»- 

TiAB  Life.    Cr.  8vo.    71.  W, 
ROBINSON  (PnbcndwT  K.  G.).-Ma»i  m 

Cr.'a™*".  SI. 
RUSSELL  (Deui).~TH  e  Lisht  that  Lkbet- 

ETH  ETEEV  MaV  :  SotlBOU.     WLlb  En  IdCKK 
dBCdonlfTDeMIlPLllHFrEEiD.II.  a.B«L  6f. 

RVLBOtav.  Piof.  H.). 


._The£aelt  Nabka- 


SALMON  (Rev.  Geotia,  I].D.>.— Hov-U 


jidEdk.    I 

SERVICE(Rev.  J.).— Seemohe.  Cr.Bvo.  tt. 
SHIRLEY  CW.  N.I-Eujah:  Four  Unlva^ 


THEOLOGY— TRANSLATIONS. 


SMITH  (W.  Suuouu^—Tu  Bu 
N«wCovihabt:  AnEjitr.  0-. 

ST  AN  LEV  (Duo).  -Th«  N  AT">w  i 
QIviNO.    StrmoDi  Piwhsd 
Abbey,    and  Edil.    Cr.  Bn.    u.  ad. 

AnnUStU    AHIl    SlIUIDH    dallTK^    In 

Amtrica,  1S7S.    Cr.  gva    6r. 
STEWART  (Pnf.  Biirou)  and  TAIT  <Pro( 
P.  G.).— Thb  Uhiuh  UxmiBB,  m  Pn- 

UCU.  SncULATIOHS  OH  *  FUTDXB  StAIB. 

•  Stb  Edit.    Cr.  Bm.    &t. 

tha  abgii.    Ci.  Bvo.    71.  Ml 
STUBBS  <Rcv.  C  W.l-PoR  Cunn  AMD 

Cmr.   SennDu  wid  AdJr—M.  Cr.  ho.  ti. 
TAIT  (Archbp.^~TiiB  Puuxr  Cohditiob 

or  THi  Church  or  Ehquhd.    Prisuii 

VulUlion  CtuirgE.     3rd  Edit.     Bvo.    31,  id. 

DUT1K5    OF  THK  ChUKCH  OF  EkGLAKD 

SKoadVitiutionAddrtuci.    Ivo.    4lU 

Th(  Church  of  tkb  Futhu.    Quad 

TAYLOR  (IiMeV-TK.    Rutoutioh   of 

Bbukf.    Cr.  Bvo.    Bi.  &/. 
TEMPLE  (Frnlcnck,  Kiibop  of  LoikdoD^— 


SntMONs 
RuGBT  School 
6f.  ThiidSerie 

Thk    H»ui 

AHD     SCIEHCL       _ 

7th  ind  Chuper  Ei 


Second  Serin.  Ei.fep.BT 
4thEdiL  £iiLlcp.B>o.  ( 
IONS   BrrwEKH  lUuait 


CUTICISH.     KjO.  Icp.  Sto.     41.  OA 

VAUGHAIf  (C.  I.,  Dub  at  LudiA—Ms- 
MOIlIAUOFHAIIItawSDHDAn.  Bn.  101.U 


VAUGHAN  (C  J.,  Doa  of  Llandaffi- 
Notes  roi  Lictujus  ok  OohFiutATiow. 
i4Ch  Edil.    Tcf.  Sto.    tt.  &£ 

RutfulThouchtsihRutlhsTihu. 

TtiAt  OF  Faith.'  O.  iio.    ji"* 
TAUGHAN  (Rav.  E.  T.y-SoMK  Rusom  oi 

rwiB7S.    Cr.  «■ 
VAUGHAN  (R< 

VENN  (RiY.  Jolmi— Oh 

LIQIODS.  Hull 
WELLDON(R<iv.  f.  E.C).— THsSfim 

LlFB  r  Aod  olber  SermtuiL    Cr.  Bvo.    6 


HoUeui  LKtnrM 

Roben).— Stonu  fiom 


'.  Addnuu  a  Cui* 


didAtei  f»  Ordinatloii.    Cr.  I 

Tk«  Victory  of  thr  Cross,    iii 

Pnacfaed  in  liU.    C[.  Svo.    y.  6J. 

SarmonttlaMtmcuiuiJ.B.D.).  Ci.'B' 

Thr  Rrvriatioii  or  thr  RmH 

4(1)  Edit.    Cr.  Bto.    &f. 

Thk  Historic  Faith.    Cr.  Bvo.    ( 

Thr  Gosfrl  of  thr   Rkumibi 

'«lb  Edit.    Cr.  Bm    61. 

Thr  RmuTiaH  of  thr  Fathu 

CHtr'sTUS  COKIDMMATOR.     Cr.  S« 

Sou  Thouqhts  rXDM  thr  Ori 


WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.L— ' 
World:  AnEur.  ffidi 

WILLINK  (A.).— Thr  W, 
SRRH.     Cr.  8va.     31.  M. 

WII£ON  (J.  If.,  AnJideH 
Chapsu    and  Serial,  1 

—  EsSATlAHCADim 

Thought  of  our  Tit 

WOOD(C.  J.).— SUSVIVAL! 

WOOD  (Ra*.  E.  a).— Ti 
or  THR  Church.    Sto.    4 

raXKAPBUnOB.    ISii 


Trotn  the  Oreek. 


TRANSLATIONS— VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


.    WiihTiMiUlioa 


br  BanK&itD  Dun,  H.Jl 
ARATU5.    iSa  PimioGHArHT,  p.  jl 
ARISTOPHANES.— ThiBiuk.  Th 

ZBgUlhVsna.brB.H.KsHHKDT.     t 


r  AusTOTLS.     Bj  m  Cpm> 


tridp  GndiBte.    gvo.    u. 
■^  :^B  Politics.     B]r  J.  B.  C  W«t. 


U.J 


It.  6aL 


ThbRhbtoiuc  Brnmi.  Cr.Rn.  ti.6<iL 

^--  Thb  NicoHjuaiKiui  Ethics.     By  iuh. 

Ct.  Btc.    Tt.  &£ 
On  Tn«  ComnrPTiow  or  Axiuai*.  Bj 

E.  Porn,    ind  Edit.    Cr.  i-nt.    31.  id. 
BION.   (fn  Thbocutus.) 
HBRODOTUS.— The  HnTorr.^  By  G.  C 


voli.   Cr. 

UET    DONK  IHTO  EhS- 

;kiui,  H.A.,  lad 


MUCAULAT,  M.J 

BOUER.— Thi  Ounsi 
LUH  PiosE,  by  S.  H.  I 
A.  Luc^  H.A.    Cr.  Bi 

C^lvi!'  7..  6^" 

TkK  lUA2>  DONB  IHTO  S 

b*  AHDm  Lahc,    Walt] 

UELEAGER— Firrr   Pou 

into  Engluh  Von  by  Waltsk  IUADuh. 

rc|>.4lo.    TJ.  U. 
HOSCHUS.   (.S-nr  Thmocutus). 
PI NDAR^Thk Extant Od>s.    ByEnmr 

Ifnu.   Cr.Bvo.    S-- 
PLATO.— TiKxut.     Wilb    Tmuluiom    b| 

R.   C.   Aucheh.Hihd,    M.A.     Svo.      i&>. 

(■I'm  o/b  GounH  TnAiunT  SKunt,  p.  n.) 
POLVBIUS-Thm   Hutoub.      By  E,  S. 

SHooiiDUiH.    Cr.  ho.    MI. 
SOPHOCLES.— (Edi  nil  the  Kixa     Trana- 

IM^  iuu  Euf  Uih  Vn  by  E.  D.  A.  Hob- 

■XAihH.A    rcp-BTO.    3i.&<. 
IHEOCRITUS,  BIOK,  akd  HOSCHITS. 

BfA.  I.AIIS.M.A.  iBoo.  u.U^DcL- L«VB 

Paper  Edttjon.    Svo.    ^. 
XKHOFHON.  — Tk>    CoKnfn    Wono- 

BtH.O.Daictms,U.A.   Cr.  Svo.-VDb.  L 

isd  II.     IDT.  id.  uch. 


udNots^byA.  J.  BcTLXiL  Cr.Bn 


DANTE.— New  LiPB  or  Dahts.   TmuLby 

C  B.  KoiToM.    y. 
The   Pouoatokt.    Tmiul.   by  C    L 


CICERO.— The  Life  ahd  Letteei  or  1U» 
coi  ToujDi  CiCEio.  Bit  Um  Rs*.  G.  K. 
Ju)n,H.A.    nxlEdk.    tr.  Svn.    lu.  M 

TRAcAHHia.  ByJ.S.REiD.tva.  y.6d, 

HORACE:TiiEWoitKsur.  By  I. Lohidais. 

M.A.,  Mid  S.  Lib,  »'  *     ■"'  *—     -  — 
TkeOdesik.I. 

ByRU.HovE 


.    GJ.  fyo.    : 


>    S*TII 


z<i:. 


By  R.  IL 


I,  U.A.,  ind 


Oda  UlEnlly  Vnnified.    By  W 

TOH.QB.    a.  Svo.    71.  U. 
jnVENAI Thiitekh  Satihe 

L>ErBE,LI.D.    New  Ed.    Cr. 

IW.— Books  XXI.— XXV.     The  Si 

FdricWae.     ByA.J.C 

W.  J.  Bboqmbb,  M.X.    C 
UARCUS   A1IRELIIT5    ANTOKimiS.— 

Book  IV.  or  the  Meditations.     Witb 

Trwulari^m  utd  ConunantAFy,  by  H.  CftOM- 

utT,lI.A.    Bto.    61. 
SAIXUCT.— Thi  CoHiriitACT  of  Catilho 

AHD  THE  JuouimimE  WuL     By  A  W. 


TACITUS,    The  Woe 
ClTORCH,  M.A.,  uid  M  .  ,. 
The  Hktoet.    41)1  EdiC 


'.      By    A.    J. 

IKODIIIB^  U.A. 


Gebhahia.    Whh  Iba 

Oratoy.    Cr.  Bie.    41.  td. 
jtb  Edit    "    - 


VIRGIL:  The  WoEKior.  By  J.  Lohhuu, 
U. A.,  and  S.  Lee,  H.A.  Globe  Bvo.  uTS 
Thi  ^^heid.    By  J.  W.  Hacuil,^.A. 


ComHOTOH,    ProT.   SnLn,  Dr.  I . 

T.E.Khbci,&c   Ediud  bv  a  J.  CxsBca. 

H.A  Bn.f<:p.Bn.  61. 
GBDDBS  (PidT.  W.  D.).-Fu>k:uli  Omma 

BoEKAifL  Cr.  8to.  dr. 
XXKiiStOV  (Habat  D.D.}.— Xeehpuku 

CaBLTOMiSRUA.    Est.  tc^  Rn.    jr. 

TOTAQBa  txa  TIAVBU. 

Ifa  mlu  HisTDBV,  p.  u;  Sfoit,  p.  }..) 
APPLBTON  (T.   G.\—h   Nile  Jodbhai. 

nhmriadbr EuGEME Bewsoh.  &.>*&  fit. 
"BACCHANTE."    The  Cbckb  or  H.ILS. 

"BAiEHAnTV,"  i&TE} — iftBfl.   CaaapQAdfran 

the  PHvAtcJovFTu^,  LcucTf  Had  Nou-boolE« 

at  Pbihce  Aldebt  Vict"        '    

Oedige  or  Wales.     Bt 

DCLTOH.  I  voIl  Mad.  3v 
BAKER   (Sir  Ssmt 


It  the  Rev.  Cuoa 


..       .         .1   W.l-I 

NansDvfl  of   the    EEpaditioi_   __    __^ 

AAia  for  tba  SnpprowKi  of  tba  Sim  TliiU) 


1   by   ISH 


,  Khsdhn  cfXtnt. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS— BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


BAKER  (Sir  Susuc 


f.).— Thb  Nil>  Tiobi;- 
ILuiuH  Ababs.     Ct. 

'AHU  GlKAT  BASIH  OT 


CtfiusuImwitih 

BAItX£R(LuJr).-A  Yu 

IH  South  AiatcA.    lUnor.  Ci.  Era.   31.  td. 
Statiok  Lin  ih  Nn  Zwaumd.   Ct. 

— —  Lsmu  TO  Gdt.   G.  Bvo*    w- 
BI.ENNEBHASSETT{R.)»nd  SLEEMAK 

(L.)-ADVeilTUIlK9INMASHOHALAHD.  E«. 


IBLU    IH  HOUAMD.     Wllk 

.— LSTTEKS  OF  TkAVBL.      Ext. 


BRYCE     (J«™i.     M.PA-THAIHCADCMIA 

ahdAuut.    ^Edit.    Cr.  Ivii.   Of. 
CAMERON(V.I.).-Ou*FDTDiaiUii:HwA* 

TO  India,    i  vok.    Ci.  Svo.    iii, 
CAMPBELL  U.  F.).-Mv  QaccLAR  HoTBt. 


CRAIK  (Hn.).— Ah    Unkhowh   CotiHm. 

lUnin.fayP.hoiti.PA'rOH.  Roy.Bvo.  ji.U. 
AkUhsehtikehtalJoudhivthvougii 

CoRHwAu.  lUiutnud.  4tD.  lat.id, 
DILKE(SirO>ArlB).  (.S'«  pp.  te,  3>.] 
DUFF  (Rifht  Kan.  Sr  M.  E.  Glut).— Horn 

or  AH  IifDiAH  roDuin.  Btd.  ioi.  td 
FORBES  (AidubAl(l>~SoDVHiiu  or  loiu 

COHTIHBMTS.    Cr.  ero.    S>. 


FORBES-MITCHE  LL{W  J-Ri 
rDLLEBTON  {W.  U.}.— Ih 

GONE  TO  TEXAS  :  Littiu  fiou  Oo> 
BOT&  Ed.bTTHOs.HucHa*.CT.S(o.4t.U. 

GORDON  (L*dy  DilO.  —  Last  LrTTBn 
nan  EcvrT,To*HicHAUAiii»DLrrTmjii 
noHTHBCAn.    and  Edit.   Cr.  Bvo.    w. 

GREEN  (W.  S.X— Amohg  tiu  Ssliuu 
GiAciiu.    Cr.  Sm.    Ti.  iJ- 

HOOKER  (Sir  l«=ph  D.)  waA  BALL  U.^- 

loDUIAI.  OF  A^ODI  IH  MaIOCCO  AHD  THI 

OuatAtlai.  Svo.  111. 
HOBNER  (Bbvo  too}.— a  Rahbu  Bodhd 

THB  Would,  Cr.  Bvo.  6f. 
HUGHES  rpo*.).— Rush,  Tbhhhbk.  Cr. 

KALM.-^AcEOUHTOmuVlHTToEHCLAni. 

Trwu.  br  J.  Lucas.     IUiu.    Svo.     iu.  bu. 
."CtTb^'  3 


Fqi 


n.   K).-l 
lloHnttd. 


Bit  CT.  an.    7>.  id. 


If  AHAFFY  (Praf.    T.   P.}.— Rahbixs   J 

"TUDiia  i»  Gmo-   ""—   ""- " 

HAFFV    {Prof. 


lUnl.  Cr.Si 
HAMAFFV   (ProC.    T.    p.)   ud   ROGERS 

-  HB  FIOK  A  ToUl  THFODOM 

GsHHAIiy.     lUiwuiitad  by 

J.  E.  Rocsis.    EiLcT.  Sto.    icu.6.t 

'NOROBNSK16LD.~Vota<»     of     tub 

"Vica"  rodhd  Asia  ahd  EoKon.    Br 

BiironA.E.VaiiKouEHsiciAui.  TnnLl^ 

Alxv.  T^SLfB.    400  lllnAimtioiu,  UkH}  otei 

■  voli.  Bvo.  tii-~P'^!*'Sdil.  Cr.tro.  Ci. 

OLIPHANT  (Mr..).    C^u  HUTOBT,  p.  II.) 

OLIVER  {Cmpt  S.  P.>_Madacakab:  Ah 

TUB    ISLAHD.     1  voll.     Htd.  Bio.     ilt.id. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Giffoid).— A  NAUkTiTB 
OF  A  Ybab's  Joubniv  thbohoh  Ckhtbal 
AHo  Eastbsh  AiABiA,  lOm-iT.  Cr.  Bn.  tt. 

Dutch  Gui  AHA.    Bvo.    91. 

Ulvuu;    «,   Sguio  ud   Sisdlei   Id 

PERSIA,  EASTERN. 

COHMISSl 

PIKE(W  )— TlI■BAuulCH)UHDOFMo■Ta■ 


t     PmSIAH     BOUHD 


utCahad 


8T.  JOHNSTON  (A.),— Caufiho  ai 
Cahniuia.    Cr.  Svo.    4aU. 

SANDYS  (J.  E.).~Ah  Eastu  Vacatii 
Obiece.    Ct.  Btd.   3).  id. 

SMITH  (G.)-.( 


D  Ehglahd.      Pou 


ffTRANGFORD  (ViKoontat).  — Eotptiah 
SirULCHxu  ahd  Svuah  Shbihe*.  New 
Edition.    Cr.  Bto.    ^^.  td. 

TAVERNIER  (Buoo):  Tiavbu  ih  Ihoia 
by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.    svoli.     Bn.'  4U. 

TRISTRAM.    iSa  Illostkatid  Books.) 

TURNER  (Rav.G.).    (.I'm  Ahth 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (i-«  Katoba 

WATERTON   (Cb«rl«).— ~" 


South  Ahbfica,  tub   No>tii.Wbst   or 

THE  Ubit«d  Statu,  ahd  thb  Awtiuw. 

Ediud  by  R.T.  I.  G.  Wood.    Iliout.    Ct. 

In.    6t.—PafUt£Mum.    ^ts.   td. 

'i?.S^i!sr,fe,tS;.'.z';s 

TODSfl,  BOdkl  ttr  tti>. 

(Sir  mlic  Biblical  Hhtobt,  p.  33.) 

iKSOP— CALDECOTT.— SoHK  of   Xtor'* 

Dtsigniby  RahdolfhCaldecott.  41a.  ji. 

from  Ariooo.     By  H.  C   HDii.WAT.CAi- 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C).— TxK  LAtr  or 
TKBGlAMTltlLL.«>.     Glob.  8m.     i,.  td. 

Walic,  Tale.,  TuAnu.,  ahd  Eifloiti 

OF  TWO  Schoolbovi.     C[.  8vo.     3f .  id. 

Plavhdubs  AMD  Half-Holidati,  OB 

rnHTHBB    ExPBRIEHCn    OF    TWO    SCHOOL- 

SCBNU  IN  rAIITLAHD.     Cr.  SvO.    4I.6d. 

AWDRV  (FnuKMV— Tub  Stobt  of  a  Tb, 
fat  tba  Young.)  doUSTft    H.AA 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Cast  or  b»  ti 

CARROLL  (Lc. 

l^HHIBL.     Cl. 

Piaili-l    Editi, 

lUQitndonL 


Ci.  Bn.    ( 


Jtt.     Cr.  » 

UH  TlAIULATlOH  01 


cimUa  oT  ctui  Oitiiiu]  US.  Book, 
dcvdopitd  into  "  Alk*^  Adrvn- 
tuns  m  WoDdoliiDd.-'  Withi  "' 
W  the  AiUior.  Cr.  Sm.  ^  i 
CARROLL  (LiwiiJ.— Tmtouo 


i'Wlf'r  Edilum.     With   nil   thi   DritCna] 
luiutnitfoni.    Cr,  Bto.    u.  6^  act. 

PcopLc'i  Editiaa  of  ■'  Alia'i  AdvmttBt*  Is 
WoDdakBd,"  Mill  "ThnnEh  Ifaa  LaiAdac- 
Glu*."    I  ToL    Ci.  Bto.    ^l.6d.aat. 
RhvhkI  and  Rsasoh?    Wiih  6s  Illn*- 

timlionl   by   AlTHUK   B.   I'lOST,  ud  9  (7 


cigubTHAitavFoiiHiu. 

Hahiv  Purnim.    Cr.  El 
THBMDagin"ALici 

m'^TGfc^"Ad^JS  ii"  WindiriMid,' 
>ilh  Texi  adapud  lo  NarHtr  Rods). 
tUk    ^i.atx.—PHt!^i  EliUltK.    4tO,    U.HL 


RDnrCoiaand 
■s  lUDHnikai 


iH  EtcHT  Fits.     Wltb  a  lUuMnlioa  bj 
HiHiv  HoLiPAT.    Cr.  Sn>.    4i.GdLiie[. 
CLIFFORD  (Hi«.  W.  K.  1— Ahthow  S-nmin. 
WUb  Itlumlittu  bf  DonoTHV  Tnnurr 
Ce.  Svo.    II.  A^ ;  pupor  C0VV1,  jr. 

■n).— For  God  and  Gold. 


CRAIR(Mim.).— AuckLiaiki: 


.    Illuitnud.   Glob* 
albyMi 


aBiowhib.  IUu 
NQHAH.  GLSm  31.  td. 
AMU    PmWC«    AHD     H'l 

;.  IlhuUXiKlbvI.  HcL 

:Hii.o't  Book  ih  Proo 
uaL    Gl.  tn.ti.6d. 

KI'S    HOLIDAT.       OloU 

E ;  The  Beit  PontLU 


DE  MORGAN  (Hut).— Tki  Necklace  or 
PuhcessPioiiihohdEiAhdotheiStoiiiu. 
Uliutnud  hj  Walteh  Ckahe.  En.  119. 
In.  3f-6A— Lwn  Fiptr  Ed.,  wich  IDu. 
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